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NOTES 


The Lesson of Oaullists Return to Power 

The elections in France following the 
worker-student upheaval have proved that 
General de Gaulle is not only a mighty 
restorer of law and order; even if his 
methods have been barbarous and utterly 
ruthless ; but he is also a master tactician 
in organising election campaigns; though 
he harbours no moral scruples. One may 
defend General de Gaulle’s attachment to 
frightfulness by citing the inhuman rules of 
all struggles for existence. It was a choice 
between being beaten into submission by 
others or beating those others into submi¬ 
ssion. General de Gaulle risked everything 
in his fight against* those who opposed his 
plans of making France prosperous and great 
by following time ' honoured methods which 
did not provide any scope to those who did 
not belong to the selected coteries. He came 
through successfully though at the cost of 
bis reputation as the leading statesman of 


a nation which'had made great contributions 
to human civilisation and progress. The 
world will not easily forget nor forgive the 
treatment that his troopers had meted out to 
the students of Paris. Merciless beatings, 
attacks with gas grenades, breaking into 
houses, insulting and assaulting girl students, 
brutalities which defy description—all added 
up to give General de Gaulle the notoriety 
of the Comjuistadores. 

In the elections Gaullists came baok to 
power with 350 seats *8 against their pre¬ 
vious 242 seats out of a total of 485. They 
called it a landslide victory, for it reduced the 
seats held by opposing parties very greatly. 
The Federation of Left came down to 67 
seats from 118. Communists to 34 from 
their previous 73. Centre Party were down 
to 29 as against 39. But this landslide victory 
does not give a correct picture of the 
general feeling for and against Gen. de 
Gaulle. The total number of voters who 



fyoted for the Gaullists in the first round num- 

i'A % i* 

hared 10 millions and those who voted for 
others were 9.1 millions. In the second 
round Gaullists obtained 6.7 millions and the 
others 6.1 millions. It was therefore a 
close shave for the Gaullists and while they 
ruled France they would be feeling how 
near they had been to defeat. With a little 
more unity and organisation the opposers 
of Gen. de Gaulle can overthrow the present 
regime aad that stands out clearly from the 
details of votes cast. In many cases 
Gaullist candidates have won by a few dozen 
votes. One may say quite truthfully that 
there are as many supporters of General de 
Gaulle in France as there are those who 
wish to see the end his regime. 

The upheaval in France and certain other 
countries, which attained the dimensions of 
a civil war, was not engineered by Commu¬ 
nists for the overthrow of capitalism. The 
Eorces which opposed authority did not line 
up against the established governments 
)D account of their faith in Marxism, 
Maoism or any other creed. They thought 
[lower was being abused by the 
governments concerned to serve the 
interests of inner oircles of persons engaged 
In controlling political, economic, educational 
md other institutions and establishments ; 
ind that constitutional enures for such abuse 
jf power did not exist. That is why they 
trjed force to put a stop to illicit use of 
power obtained by constitutional means. 

• One can easily understand the mental 
condition of the people who tried to knook 
noral sense into men in authority. Influence, 
fire pulling, corrupt practices in every 
Leld of social existence are well known 
AOts of constitutionally established systems 


of administration, me purpose ox demo¬ 
cracy is not the creation of special .interests, 
nor the oreation of jobs, contracts, licences 
and permits for selected persons. Even 
admissions in educational institutions, the 
appointment of teachers, the selection of 'text 
books and many other advantages oonnected 
with the education of boys and girls draw 
the lavid attention of political personages 
doling out favours to their followers. We 
do not know if selection of examiners, pre¬ 
paration of question papers and other details 
of educational organisations also receive 
the blessings of politicians; but we should 
not be surprised if such things happened. 
The involvement of students in political 
matters must have an element of recipro¬ 
city ip it. The beBt way to improve the 
position in this field is to separate education 

from politics. If political persons did not 

\ 

interfere in any way with the education of 
boys and girls, the conditions prevailing 
in educational centres would vastly improve. 

The lesson that one has to learn from 
France is that abuse of power by officials and 
politicians is the root cause of student unrest. 
It is also the cause of carrying on industrial 
disputes endlessly and without just settlement. 
Going deeper into the causes of opposition 
to democratically elected majority govern¬ 
ments, we Had that the principles of greatest 
good of the greatest number or of government 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people are not observed by the political 
parties, cliques and coteries. The people are 
forgotten after they have been made to give 
their votes and only the party men and their 
immediate followers and supporters remain 
to enjoy the favours of persons in power. 
There are also some who are not partymen, 



nor of their entourage, who buy favours by 
payments made to party funds or to persons 
of importance. Unless democracy is made 
clear in its operation and all people obtain, 
morq or less what they are entitled to and 
deserve, without having to curry favour with 
very important persons, the oppositions will 
gain in power and will either overthrow 
governments by Communistic coups d'etats 
or by creating everohanging coalitions. The 
French majority may be overthrown by a 
new ooalition, as may many other majorities 
in other democratic countries. The cry of 
“wolf, wolf/’ against Communism may also 
become a reality here and there. In fact it 
is high time the people of all democratically 
governed countries took an interest in their 
political affairs and saw that their demo* 
cracies were real and not farcical. If the 
rules of democratic constitutions were 
observed in letter only and not in spirit, 
that is, if elections were held and people 
were elected on the party basis and there¬ 
after, the power thus obtained were used only 
to achieve selfish ends and not for general 
welfare and to establish the rights of the 
people, fairplay and justice ; then democracy 
would become a farce and the forces of 
disorder would seek and obtain the confidence 
of the people. But these forces too would 
soon go the way of the parties in power for, 
the overthrow of a bad government by use of 
force and disorder could not guarantee 
the honesty of purpose and the integrity of 
the leaders who would take over power. 
There are certain moral principles on which 
are built the foundations of a social order. 
If these principles are not observed scrupu¬ 
lously and immorality creeps in everywhere 
then the foundations are progressively 


loosened and the' social strnciitre collapses 
These are facts whioh determine the health 
of all societies, communistic, socialistic, 
monarchical or of any other type. If the 
people shut their eyes to these facts and 
allowed • imposters to rule them by use of 
false promises, lies and corrupt methods, then 
the people would be responsible for the evils 
that would inevitably befall them. 

Great Men 

\ 

How do men prove their greatness ? In 
Western Countries they have done so by 
winning battles or elections. Great scientists, 
philosophers, artists or writers have also been 
recognised as great men ; but not quite so 
great as the commanders of victorious armed 
forces. In the middle ages, in certain highly 
cultured lands, great artists could perhaps 
hold their own against generals ; but such 
countries were few and the periods during 
which sculpture could vie with cavalry 
charges were of short duration. In ancient 
times culture occasionally put the names of 
great thinkers prominently on the map of 
civilisation, and one gave a high place to 
the Aristotles, Platos or Socrateses along¬ 
side the Alexanders. But great killers and 
and conquerors always bad a higher ranking 
so to speak, than those who saved life and 
made it more worth living. That is “why 
there has always been a certain degree of 
competition between the great writers and 
their battling heroes. Homer was indeed 
great; but how did he coo^pare with 
Achilles ? Valmiki and Bamchandra or 
Vyasdeva and Arjuna would give scope fqjj 
further speculation. In ancient India, leaving 
out the mythological characters, great men 
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have alwaye been judged by the greatness of 
their souls. Tu fact the modern concept of 
a Maha- Manava (great man) was not there 
in ancient times. A Maha-Atma (great soul) 
was considered to be the only type of great 
man that could be openly admired. In 
historical times Indians always showed the 
greatest respect to their religious teachers. 
Thus the .rain Tirthankars or Goutama the 
Buddha could easily establish their supe¬ 
riority among many great f'ghtors. Even 
when wars had become very important in 
our life, we never forgot to appreciate our 
sri Chaitanyas, Guru Nauaks and other 
expounders of religion. During recent years 
we have been imitating the Western coun¬ 
tries in our adoration of winners of elections. 
But even then we have not quite forgotten 
to appreciate true human greatness. A 
Rabindranath still occupies the highest place 
in Indian hearts by reason of his unique 
genious and talent in the spheres of poetry, 
literature, music, philosophy, painting, drama 
and dance, He was called Gurudeva by the 
greatest tnen of his time and his superiority 
in creative emotion and profoundity of thought 
Was unquestioned. He was a truly great 

man by virtue of the rare greatness of his 
soul. India has pioduced scientists, indust¬ 
rialists, generals and political leaders too. 
But Indians have never forgotten the ulti¬ 
mate objective of human existence which 
cannot be achieved through any or all of 
those practical arts which bring success to 
ordinary mortals. The ultimate truth can 
only be realised by tuning the soul to what 

lies beyond all material phenomena. No 
degerec of control over the forces of nature 
will yield that essence of all knowledge in a 
measurable manner. They arc the truly great 
who have come the nearest to that inner 


realisation. And they are not those who 
win battles or elections. 

The Romans were great fighters and 
Roman generals won many battles. But 
when a victorious general returned to Rome 
and led his victory march through the Roman 
roads, a man always stood behind him and 
repeated constantly : Remember, thou too art 
mortal”. Thijt kept the mortal man from 
having any vain thoughts about his unchallen¬ 
ged greatness, lie knew he would go the way, 
of his ancestors and nothing would be left of 
him in the dust to which he would be duly 
reduced by death. Humanity could only 
agree to remember that part of his deeds 
which served the cause of life and progress. 
Our national heroes, who win elections quite 
often by adopting sinful means, should 
remember that posterity would judge them, 
not by the number of votes they obtained, 
but by their action-*. During the last twenty 
years and more, they have done little to make 
life more worth living for the people of India. 
Self-denial has played no part in their plans 
of political work and human progress even 
lesB. This is the time when many indivi¬ 
duals and groups will begin to think of 
taking over the management of the affairs of 
the nation. They should now concentrate 
upon a fuller understanding of human valueB. 
political jargon and slogans make the realis¬ 
ation of these values difficult and their 
dimensions obscure. But if the people showed 
any critical attitude towards the actions of 
these representatives, the facts of human 
life and progress would soon begin to be 
recognised as the only things that mattered. 
All else that helped the leaders and their 
parties ; but left the people to suffer untold 
miseries for achieving objectives of a vague 



NOTES 


and mysterious kind, should be left to one 
side as unrealities which had no bearing on 
life and progress but were only a camouflage 
for the baser motives of politicians, 

The Indian Olympic Association 

The Indian Olympic Association is affi¬ 
liated to the International Olympic Associa¬ 
tion which organises the World Olympic Meet 
every four years in which the sportsmen 
and sportswomen of the World compete 
for championship honours in various games 
aud sports. According to the rules of the 
International Olympic Association the 
various National Olympic Associations with 
their different affiliated National Federations 
of particular games and sports are the 
final and controlling authorities in tho matter 
of managing arnatemr sports for tho purpose 
of the world Olympic, competitions. It is 
expressly stated in the rules of the Inter¬ 
national body that any interference in 
management by persons other than the 
members $he National Olympic. Councils would 
be considered a violation of the Olympic 
code, which demands that all persons 
controlling games and sports should be 
hundred percent amateurs aod should be 
working for the spread of the Olympic ideals 
on an absolutely honorary basis. Control 
over the Olympic committees by paid Govern¬ 
ment servants therefore would constitute a 
violation of the Olympic code by the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Council. All governments 
of all 'countries, thorefore, leave their 
National Olympic Councils absolutely free in 
managing Olympic matters in order to main¬ 
tain the dignity and honour of the Inter¬ 
national Olympic Organisation. The Indian 
Government gives financial assistance to some 


"ini. 

Indian sportsmen and sportswomen occasion¬ 
ally so that they can go to foreign countries 1 
for participation in tournaments controlled 
by the International Olympic Association. 
The Government can give or not give money 
according to their own wishes ; but they 
cannot use the granting of financial assis¬ 
tance as an instrument of exercising control 
over the selection of contestants for the 
international tournaments. The Govern¬ 
ment cannot also set standards of selection, 
nor express any opinion as to the correctness 
of any selections made by the Indian Olympic 
Association. Such interference by the 
Government of India, in the powers exercised 
by the I. O. A. would violate the Inter¬ 
national Olympic rules and render all Indian 
participants in World Competition liable 
to disqualification. 

Wc do not know how far the Government 
officials go in their dealings with the Indian 
Olympic Association but we have a feeling 
that they go quite close to the violation of the 
International Olympic code. The officials, 
perhaps, do not realise that they cannot 
dictate nor even induce or influence where 
players or athletes are bciug selected for the 
Olympic championship. They cannot say 
"this is not upto tho mark” or “that is 
sub-standard". Apparently the Ministers of 
Education and Finance have officials 
who cannot work within the limits set by 
international authorities. A breach of 
friendly relations :between the sportsmen 
and athletes of India aud the Indian govern¬ 
ment will be very regrettable indeed. 

Vietnam 

The War 'in Vietnam has slowed down, 
no doubt, but the peaoe talks have yielded 
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little positive results. We cannot, however, 
assume that the nations involved in the war 
have changed their attitude towards the 
forcible establishment of political points of 
view, which really brought about the coollict. 
The North Vietuanifi.se with the South Viet¬ 
namese Vietcong supported by Ru.Saia and 
China on one side desires the forcible 
establishment of a Communistic Government 
in South Vietnam. The American Government 
supported by several other nations are 
for maintaining the present government of 
South Vietnam iu power, for the preservation 

of democracy in South East Asia. The war 
has not been restricted to South Vietnam. 
The Amomoi ts have bombed North Vietnam 
territory rc;:ci:<-d«y a :<1 the North Viet¬ 
namese :oo have openly attacked American 
forces in the area. No side is winning in a 
manner which affects the morale of the other 
side. The Ainjricans arc feeling the pressure 
of public opinion at home and abroad aud 
Ho Chi Minh is feeling the destructive 
weight of the American bombs Both sides 
are therefore willing at heart, to stop this 
stupid killing and destruction, but no side is 
admitting anything. llo Chi Minh, after 
all, cannot call off the Vietcong who are the 
revolutionary pro-communists of South 
Vietnam ; and the Americans are lighting the 
North Vietnamese for self-defence and to 
keep law and order in South Vietnam where 
certain insurgents are trying to overthrow 
the Government established by law. But 
the facts of the war are not simple. It is 
quite obvious to all who wish to face those 
facts that the Russians, the Chinese and the 
Americans are embroiled in a bitter ideo¬ 
logical conflict in Vietnam, where hundreds 
of thousands of people, soldiers and civilians 


have died at the hand of the insurgents, 
due to American bombing and as a result 
of Russian made rocket firing by the North 
Vietnamese. The Paris peace talks have uot 
developed in the maimer that such negotiations 
should. Rather, there have beeu infructuous 
accusations and counter-accusations, without 
any growth of fiiendly feelings. The only 
hopeful signs are the slowing down of 
bombing by the Americans and the slacken¬ 
ing of the efforts made by rocket firing 
squads of infiltrators”. 

The main thing that is holding up the 
negotiations is the reluctance of (lie North 
Vietnamfvs to follow a “hands off” policy in 
regard to South Vietnam. They want the 
Americans to go away, leaving the South 
Vietnam people to the tender mercies of the 
combined forces of Russia, .China and Ho 
Chi Minh. The Americans feel that they 
have not sacrific'd the lives of countless 
young A-aerie.ms, just to go away without 
achieving any objective. They therefore 
want a guarantee that the South, Vietnam 
Government will not be forcibly overthrown 
by any Communist supported insurgents. But 
the Communists are not keen to renounce 
their right to infiltrate, carry on underground 
warfare, organise fifth columns engage iu 
subversion and so forth. For that would be 
repudiation of creed. The Americans are how¬ 
ever in better position now than they had 
been so for. World conditions now favour 
anti-communist forces. 

Po/tnlalion Cotilm/ 

Population Control has been a top priority 
sociological problem in the world for a long 
time. From Malthus to the modern social 
philosophers we have had no shortage of 
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expert opinion on the subject. We know 
that if population grows unchecked a time 
will come when the Earths land surface will 
be packed with human beings leaving , little 
space between two persons. Many will have 
to live in floating homes on the oceans of the 
Earth. Assuming that the Earths population 
will increase at a rate of 250"; every 100 
years steadily and without any great losses 
caused by epidemics, wars or famines, this 
tight packed position will be reached in 
about one thousand five hundred years from 
now. Even assuming that that process will 
be considerably slowed down by various 
kinds of natural and artificial checks, the 
position will go on deteriorating as time 
passes. For the first one hundred years or 
so, the problems of growing population will 
be met by growing production of consumer 
goods ; but after that the pressure will begin 
to be u*It and the question of population 
control will have to be answered by active 
organisation of social forces available to 
to the peoples of the Earth. Or famiu*t<, 

wars, epidemics and organised genocide may 
begin to operate a3 active checks to the 
growth of population. In tho face of such 
dire possibilities, the thoughtful and disci¬ 
plined sections of ' the peoples of the earth 
will begin (heir work of population control 
without any loss of time. This work of 
control will be carried on in many different 
ways. The moat iuiportani of theso will be 
raising the age of marriage in all backward 
countries like India where people try io 
become parents even before they attain full 
physical growth. In India thero arc Jaws 
restricting marriage of men before 18 and 
women before 14; but these laws are not 
enforced and many persons in government 


service marry their song and daughters eff 
before they attain the age of ten. The 
question of propaganda and instruction about 
birth control can be considered when the 
parties concerned are of mature age. Juve¬ 
nile parents will be innocuous to any suoh 
propaganda. In India therefore the age of 
marriage should be made 25 for men and 21 
for women and the laws enforced. No men 
who arc married before the legal age should 
be engaged m kept in government service. 
No men who marry off their children below 
the legal age should is also be kept in govern, 
mail service. Oace this is done, the idea oan be 
carried to other spheres viz people may be 
barred from voting or standing for elections 
when they actively help to uegate the prin¬ 
ciples behind the marriage laws. The present 

arrangements for population control will be 
quite useless unless all these steps are taken. 
For all we know, the persons who have been 
employed by government to carry on this 
work, may be violating the principles of 
population control in a free and easy manner. 
In India, in all spheres of life the law makers 
are the law breakers. The government should 
look at our social and economic problems 
taking into consideration this peculiar 
circumstance. There are various other 
considerations attached to this knotty 
problem. Religious ideas interfere with 
population control : but no one really 
bothers about that. China thinks increase of 
population is one way of world eogquest ; 
but that also cannot bo taken seriously by 
persons who 'do not believe in Mao’s 
thoughts. 

Election in iS'orcmbcr 

Micro arc many ways of looking at the 
question of fixing a suitable time for the elections 
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that will be held in the Slates in which representa¬ 
tive government has ceased to operate and 
President’s rule has been imposed. Initially one 
should consult'i .the reasons for which stable 
ministries could not be maintained in these 
States ; for if the circumstances which created the 
instability still remained as powerful as ever in 
them, mid-term elections would provide no cure for 
the political disease that forced President's rule 
upon these states. At least attempts should be 
made to strengthen the political parties and to 
•timulate the growth of sincere political opinion 
and stronger loyalties among the followers oi 
the parties, so that defections did not occur as 
frequently and easily as had happened during 
recent months. Self-seeking persons to whom 
party loyalties mean nothing should be replaced 
by otheis who are not quite such weather-cocks 
and are not swayed by every slight breeze. Hie 
people of the particular Stales should also make 
it clear to the parlies that they require 
representatives in the legislatures who would 
jphold clearly acknowledged social, economic 
jnd political ideals and not nose around to seek per- 
lonal advantages or to achieve the narrow interests 
af cliques. We do not feel that the political 
itmosphere is any cleaner now than it was when 
he defections from parties began. If after the 


mid-term elections the parties come back to the 
legislatures to form and break up coalitions, 
the nation would have spent large sums of money 
in the elections without achieving anything. If 
this could not lie stopped by public propaganda, 
laws may be passed for penalising defectors. 
They may be forced to seek re-election or 
debar from using their powers after defection 
for a period of time. 

The month of November is also not a very 
suitable time for election, lleing very near the 
I’ujas, when people go for holidays or get involved 
in all soils of festivities, the public mind docs 
not respond very enthusiastically to any political 
fervour. Certain classes of people do not get back 
1° lh<ir normal ways of life even duiins that 
month. Ordinalv people, that is those who 
have no paity backing, require several months 
to get acquainted with their voters. The more 
such people come into the political held the 
better it would be for democracy. Party can¬ 
didates will have a definite advantage over non- 
party men if not much time is made available 
for going round from house to house. Hurried 
elections make it easy foi affluent and well 
organised parties to win seats. Thai sort of 
airangeinent is not fair to individual candidates. 




EMERSON'S concept of man 

S.P.DAS 


Emerson’s concept of man is essentially 
mystical. To say that his concept of man is 
exactly Classical or Romantic, Platonic or 
Neo-Platonic, Transcendental or Existential, 
Eastern or Wessterri is to be unfair to him. He 
possessed a genius which enabled him to combine 
and integrate, and at times to anticipate, some of 
these concepts to a degree which is peculiarly 
his own. llis knowledge of man was not reached 
by way of assembling the conclusions of other 
men, but mainly by that mystical intuition or 
vision which makes us aware at certain moments 
of life of some hidden source and power in us. 
It was his deep insight that gave him clues to 
the mystery of man’s life. He never tried to 
define man in a scientific or even in a philosophical 
manner. Huwcvcr, when he was sure of his 
intuitive flashes, he could succinctly put his 
thoughts concerning man into a few words. When 
he says of man that he is a “god in ruins” 1 or 
that every man is a "divinity in disguise” 2 , he 
is speaking volumes. There is no pretension in 
Emersons, and he clearly acknowledges man’s 
limitations to probe into the whole mystery o! 
life. He says that “no power of genius has ever 
yet had the smallest success in explaining existence. 
The perfect enigma remains.”'* What he has 
attempted to do is to record those flashes that came 
to him at moments of intuitive perception, and 
thereby to arouse bis fellowmcn to similar oon- 
scioussness of life. The process of knowing is 
not “by any addition or subtraction or otlter 
comparison of known quantities, hut it is arrived 
at by untaught sallies of the spirit, by a con¬ 
tinual self-recovery and by entire humility.” 4 
This is the way of Emerson’s knowing the world 
and ourselves. 

Emerson’s first essay, Nature (1836), states 
his basic concepts of Man, Nature and God. His 


subsequent lectures and essays are primarily 
illustration or elaboration of those concepts with 
the help of new insight he gained. His basic 
concept of man does not alter at any time ; though' 
lie docs make sonic modification to resolve some 
contradictions in it in the light of his experience 
and wider acquaintance with various thoughts. Of 
this, more a little later. . ’ 

In Nature, Emerson lias tried to locate man iitr 
relation to nature on the one hand and God on; 
(he other, lie has also made an attempt to see how 
man fulfils his destiny and realises his end. He';, 
locates man at the centio of nature. Nature not" 
only surrounds him, it subserves him. It “receives 
the dominion of man ; it is helpful to him In 
the realisation of his higher ends, and in thd 
fulfilment of his destiny. At the physical level 
Nature caters to his bodily needs and the needs 
the senses. He considers body to be a part df 
nature, and therefore, like it, an inferior incarnation 
of God ‘ the unconscious. Man is God’s 
superior incarnation in the conscious. Nature 
is the shadow that wc, our essential selves, cast. 

It is even the creation of our mind. When we 
perceive the underlying principle in Nature, .toe 
oorr.e to know our essential self. Through the 
perception -if the exterior heautv of Nature, man 
breomes conscious of the spiritual beauty of the 
Universe. This is not automatic : for, only when 
our senses are properly shaqiened and 
harmonised with nur inner self can we begin to 
see more than more outward heautv. This is 
the moment at which we are awakened to our 
essential being. Through Nature’s beauty we 
begin to see own selves. This is the way in 
which Nature is made “to conspire with spirit' ti 
emancipate us.”' ; The ground of our being is 
this beauty, this underlying principle, and once 
we apprehend this truth we begin really to 
exist. 
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. To . Emerson, beauty and truth arc the 
same things. When he says “our life is emboso¬ 
med in beauty”, he means by beauty the Soul, 
“within which every man's particular bein'* is 
contained.” 8 Therefore, Emerson's aesthetics is 
inseparable from life and is a means to realisation 
of deeper truth in life. Michel Angelo’s idea 
appeals to Emerson, as it fils with his idea of 
beauty in Nature : "It is the frail and weary 
weed in which God dressed the soul which He 
has called into time.” 51 This frail beauty 
expresses the Universal Soul. Once we realise 
this, we do not see surface and facts alone, but 
the Soul that is immanent. Similarly, Art is also 
an embidiinent of the same principle, and as 
such it also “throws a light upon the mystery of 
humanity.” 1 " Art is nothing but a “nature 
passed through the alembic of man. Thus in Art 
does Nature work through the will of a man 
filled with beauty of her first works.” 11 Thus 
poetry is also “the perpetual endeavour to express 
the spirit of the thing, to pass the brute body, and 
to search the life and reason which causes it to 
exist.” 12 

Through the triangular relationship of man, 
nature and God, the position of man is explained 
and ascertained. However. Emerson knows it is 
not possible for him to explain why and how the 
Universal Soul incarnates In man ; and thus, the 
major part of this mystery cannot be unravelled. 
But there is no uncertainty in Emerson's thoughts 
as to the Soul being the ground of man’s existence. 
“The Foundations of man are not in matter, but 
in spirit.” 1 ' 1 For Emerson “every being is an inlet 
to the same and to all of the same.” 14 Because of 
the soul's participation in the Divine substance, 
there is no limit to the possibilities in man’s life. 
This Emerson called the “infinitude f the private 
man,” 1 '’ and this he preached all his life. This 
means that man’s essential self is capable of 
transcending the finitude of existence and of 
becoming one with the Infinite. For Parrington, 
“one great miracle is the daily rebirth of God in 
the individual soul.” 1 ' The purpose of man’s life, 
therefore, is to recognize his own essential seif 


and the cosmic unity. It is in the very constitution 
of man to seek and strive in order to realise this 
unity in his life. 

Emerson’s high idealism of the oneness of 
things did not completely erase the importance 6f 
the individual. This is perhaps the part of,his 
cultural and religious heritage. He does not 
believe in a rugged type of indivklualsm, but one 
in which one trusts one’s essential self. Therefore 
this kind of individualism does not smack of 
selfishness or egotism. The self-reliance of 
Emerson is the reliance upon soul or God. He 
believes in the freedom of the individual, though it 
must be added that the possibility of individual 
freedom is ultimately incapable of analysis. But,' 
as Gray points out, if given a choice between the 
dilemma of his idealism and his belief in the 
fieedom and itegrity of the individual, 
Emerson would probably have held to the 
latter. 

For he that ruleth high and wise, 
nor pauseth in his plan, 

Will take the sun out of the skies 
Ere freedom out of man. 18 

Freedom of the individual is dear to 
Emerson’s concept of man. According to him, 
man contains all that is needful to his govern¬ 
ment within himself. lie is made a law unto 
himself. All real good or evil that may befall 
him must he from himself.... The purpose of 
life seems to bo to acquaint man with himself. 10 
In other words, man’s basic nature is to 
affirm himself and/to seek his identity. This is a 
process both in time and degree. 

Emerson nowhere lumps all of humanit/ 
together. There is distinctness of personality, 
though all have the same potentialities. 

The mass of creatures and of qualities are 
still hid and expectant. It would seem as if each 
waited, life the enchanted princess in fairy tales, 
for a destined human deliverer. Each must be 
disenchanted, and walk forth into the day in 
human shape. 20 

Emerson divides men into two broad types. 
According- to him : Each man is born with a 
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predisposition to one or the other of these sides 
of nature ; and it will easily happen that men be 
found devoted to one or the other. One class lias 
the perception of difference and is conversant 
with facts and surfaces, cities and persons, and 
the* bringing certain things to pass—the men of 
talent and action. Another class have perception 
of identity, and arc men of faith and philosophy, 
men of genius. 21 

Emerson knew that men live at different 
levels of existence. There are some who live to 
the utility of symbol. Another class live to the 
beauty of symbol. The third class live above the 
beauty of things signified— these are wise men. 
The first class have common sense, the second 
taste, and the third spiritual perception. 22 

According to Emerson, man seems to possess 
a three-fold nature : sensory organism, understan¬ 
ding, and reason, in the order of ascendancy. 
The same person may be guided by one 01 the 
other and accordingly he would be either 
fulfilling the purpose of his life or obstructing it. 
Also in the same personality there can be 
manifestations of various qualities, if the soul 
is allowed a free play. ‘‘When it (man’s souD 
breathes through his intellect, it is genius ; when 
it breathes through his will, it is virtue : when it 
flows through his affection, it is love.” 23 

No doubt, great men arc representative of 
essential humanity ; and, therefore, their “thought 
and feeling cannot be impounded by any fence of 
personality.” But great men arc also those who 
have developed their special faculty to the 
highest pitch, and who never remind us of 
others. Such men are born in centuries. On the 
other hand, every individual is left free to grow 
indeperfdently. “Nature .wishes everything to 
remain itself” and it “steadily aims to protect 
each against every other. Each is self-defended. 
Nothing is more marked than the power by 
which individuals are safeguarded from 
individuals.” 24 

The integrity of the individual’s personality 
must remain unencroached upon by systems, 
institutions or society. The tendency of our 


society is to break the individual into parts, aridr- 
it was against this tendency that Entente' 1 
raised his voice. He feels that society every where!:- 
is in “conspiracy against the manhood of every.-; 
one of its members,” and so he . exhorts that i 
those “who would be men must be noncoiKv 
formist.” 23 Let men act with original views and 
be themselves. “Insist on yourself; never.. 

imitate_ Do that which is assigned you and 

you can never hope loo much nor dare too 
much.’’ 20 In this way, man will remain man and 
will save himself from the destruction which 
various forces arc trying to bring about in him.'. 

Emerson always stressed the essential self, and 
came back to it frequently. According to him, 
“Life only avails, not the having lived.” 27 Here 
and elsewhere, be does not appear to be taking 
into account the -throat of non-being which is • 
contained within the self. Most of the time he 
focuses all bis thoughts upon the infinitude of 
the private man.” 

However, man’s ability to transcend the 
finitude and ambiguity of his existence implies 
that these qualities are contained in life. The 
nega'ive concept is thus inherent in his positive 
concept of man. This inseparability of the 
negative aspect from his positixe view ia 
di tectable in Emerson as he begins to incorporate 
ideas of the evolution of life and nature into his 
thought. It came to his lescuc by resolving the 
contradiction of the duality of man’s nature as 
Emerson earlier conceived of him. Earlier, 
Emerson’s monism was clearly marked by 
dualism and be sincerely acknowledges ibis in hi& 
journals of this time : “I see my being imbedded 
in Universal Mind.... I believe in unity but 
behold two.*" 25 * He tiics to bring about a kind of 
compromise, as Gray points out, in his lecture on 
“Human Culture.” He quotes from Cabot’s 
analysis the following : 

Man drinks of that nature whose property 
it is to be Cause. With the first surge of that 
ocean he affirms I am. Only Cause can say I. But 
as soon as he has uttered this word he transfers 
this me from that which it really is to the frontier 
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region of effects, to his body and its appertenanccs, 
to place and time. Yet he is continually wooed to 
abstract 'himself from effects and dwell with 
causes : to ascend into the region of law. Few 
men enter it, but all men belong there.-" 

But Gray considers this to be the most 
impossible of compromises. ‘'Man cannot ‘belong’ 
in one kind of existence and ‘be’ another.” 30 The 
theory of emanation could not solve this dilemma. 
We cannot be part and parcel of God and at the 
same time detach ourselves from Him. Emerson 
found that his broad thcoiy of evolution, 
coloured with idealism and idealistic interpreta¬ 
tion, could help him solve the dilemma of 
duality. 

I presume that Partington has missed the 
mark in the second part of his statement when he 
says that : Emerson had looked within himself 
and discovered the divinity of the individual 
soul : but he bad not probed the non-self, the 
great encompassing universe of matter by which 
the individual is cireuniseribed and of which he 
is the part. 3 ’ * 

Whicher, on the other hand, rightly perceives 
in the Journals contemporaneous with Mature that 
“Emerson's inquiry into the meaning and purpose 
of nature is at the bottom an effort to assimilate 
nature into himself ; to reduce the NOT ME to 
THE ME.” 32 But he found that nature cannot 
be so easily assimilated. He had to go a long 
way before his ideas on evolution were formula¬ 
ted and integrated with his growing religious 
beliefs and mysticism. 

When Emerson had finally moved to this 
position outgrowing the Emanation theory, he 
saw nature as propelled by a vital energy towards 
a higher destiny which culminates in the birth ->f 
man. “The face of the planet cools and dries, the 
races meliorate, and man is horn.” But there is 
the other side of it also that is implied in this 
theory. Emerson recognises this fact : 

It is very unhappy, hut too late to be 
helped, the discovery we have made that we exist. 
That discovery is railed the Fall of Man. 33 

It is implied here that nature's movement 


toward consciousness is in fact a process of 
deterioration, so to speak. However, there is in 
it always “a small excess of good” which even¬ 
tually leads to the salvation of man. But the 
attainment of this salvation is always threatened 
by circumstances in nature : 

Circumstance is nature. Nature is what you 
may do. There is much you may not. We have 
two things—the Circumstance and the life. Once 
we thought positive power was all. Now we learn 
that negative power, or Circumstance, is half. 
Natmr is the tyrrannous circumstnncc, the thick 
skull, the sheathed snake, the ponderous rocklike 
jaws ; necessitated activity ; violent direction ; 
the conditions of a tool, like the locomotive, 
strong enough on its track, but which can do 
nothing hut mischief off of if ; or skates, which 
are wings on ige hut fetters on the ground. 34 

Emerson realises that there, is an element of 
fate or uncertainty in the whole process of 
evolution. “Our life is not so much threatened 
as our perception : ghostlike, we glide through 
nature, and should not know our place again.” 35 
Emerson is clearly aware of this negative 
principle operative in nature and life, and calls 
it by various names in his essay, “Experience.” 

It may he illusion which prevents us from seeing 
reality. “Sleep lingers all our life time about 
our eyes, as night hovers all day in the Boughs < 
of the fir trees.” Dream delivers us to dream, 
and there is no end to illusion. Life is a train of 
moods like a string of heads. Our temperament 
“puts all divinity to rout.” Life is capricious and 
full of surprises, and “our chief experiences 
have been casual.” There is also a yawning gap 
getween the objective and subjective. “An 
innavigable sea washes with silent waves between 
us and the things we aim at and converse with”. Is 
there any escape for the man from “the links of 
the chains of necessity ?” Much of man’s activity 
is confined to the aggrandisement of his sensual 
and bodffv needs. 

Emerson came to be painfully aware of the 
negative principle in man’s being. But never 
dwelled long enough there to become a pessimist, 
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as he firmly believed in the “small excess of good” 
and in the purpose and divinity of the evolu¬ 
tionary process. He saw that there is divinity 
“behind our failures and follies also.” And so 
Emerson emerges from his dark night with a 
strong life-affirming note towards the end of his 
essay, “Experience.” 

If I have described life as a flux of moods, 
I must now add that there is that in us which 
changes not and which ranks all sensations and 
states of mind. The consciousness in each man 
is a sliding scale, which identifies him now 
with the First Cause, and now with the flesh of 
his body ; life above life, in infinite degree. "’ 

Man's consciousness makes him aware of 
the divinity as the meanness of his life. But 
Emerson perceives that this sliding scale tilts 
toward his divinity. After all it must he from 
some vantage point that man is conscious of his 
“fall.” “We grant that human life is mean, hut 
how did we find out that it is mean ?” 1T Perhaps 
it is the “inner light” which brings us intimation 
of the kingly stale to which we belong. 

Theie is something deep in man, call it 
“inner light, of “moral sentiment,” or '“intuition.” 
which is a window opening into our etornit\, 
bringing us to the light of dav which we need to 
wake up. 

Emerson reaches a point where selfhood of 
man has no importance. It has to he surrendered 
po that it fully merges into the Divine. Now he is 
prepared to disregard, if not completely abandon, 
the idea of personal immortality. In fact future 
immortality for him becomes meaningless. The 
conclusion that he reaches about the soul 
approximates the Vedantic idea of Atman. 

An " individual body is the momentary 
arrest or fixation of certain atoms, which, after 
performing compulsory duty to this enchanted 
statue, are released again to flow in the currents 
of the world. An individual inind in like manner 
is a fixation or momentary eddy in which services 
and powers are taken up, and minister petty 


niches and localities, and then, being 
return to the unbounded soul of the world.* 8 
___ <. 
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ENGLISH WRITINGS OF POET BHARATI 

P.N. VENKATACHARI 


How many of us know that the greatest 
Tamil poet of the recent times is also an author 
of prose and verse in English in which he has 
reached a high level of expression. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that this stormy petrel of Tamil poetical 
world should have been snatched away by cruel 
death at his thirtyninth year who if left alive, 
would have shown to the world that the power of 
imagination and reason could blossom in more 
than one language. 

Subrahmanya Bharati (1882-1921) left off 
his studies after passing matriculation. Nevertheless 
by his own efForls he had educated himself to a 
level of any of the highly educated individuals 
of his times. The evidence of his masterly 
handling of English is known from a slim volume 
of his English writings, published eighteen years 
afjer his premature death. Most of these were 
written in ‘New India’, an English periodical 
edited by the poet himself. The editors of his 
English writings (entitled ‘Agni and other Essays)’ 
were S. Venkataramani, an Indo-Anglican 
writer of repute and C.R. Reddy, the then Vice- 
Chancellor of the Andhra University and an 


eminent educationalist. They consider that these 
essays are ‘in wonderfully compact verse form not 
merely without a Haw, but with a polished 
brilliance which it is a joy to contemplate’. 
Further according to them Bharati steers clear 
of the extreme of ‘pedantic metaphrase and 
licentious paraphrase’. 

Some of the vedic hymns have been rendered 
into English by him as also some of the exquisite 
poetry of the Tamil Vaishnavite Saint Nammalvar. 

Some of the thoughts are gnomic in their 
brevity. Mark the following. 

“He who writes for others affects.... He is 
a slave who receives favour... He sells himself 
who asks...”. There is also a touch of irony in 
some of them. “Where there is a will there is a 
way. 

But Oh Heaven. ’ Where is the way to get a will!” 

His conception of life in terms of time 
( Kalam ) is highly revelatory. This poem, though 
originally written in Tamil, is rendered into 
English free verse by the poet himself. Mark how 
onomatopoetic the poem is : 



' EfjcttSH ttnrfitfes or Eocr -ettAttATf 

9 

“It was a mighty torrent with a breaking, maddening 

i 

terrible speed. 

Like that of the - flaming forces that leap through 

the wilds of the mind 

I saw it was time. 

Anti we were a few that watched its course 

from the Bank 

When a powerful desire did seize us 
And we leaped in the midst of 

the tumult, the force 
and range of the torrent 
Then Hands came down to lead us anti 

we swim divinely on 
Against the mad wreck of this Doom 

in a torrent’s forces 
Onward, onward, onward, higher and 

still higher 

Precipice growing on precipices, further 

dizzier end 

My comrades and 1 did swim on and 

great was the joy of the 
swimming 

This ride on the waters of Time, 

this touch of the forces of law, 

This race on the tides that 

aeons are called amongst men 
At last I was tired of this play and 

I called to my comrades 
saying 

“Stay ! let us land on that bank 

with groves and hills and fields 
Have some taste of summer dreams 

and then plunge back in the torrent” 
Some caine, but the others 

sped on with a grand disdain for repose 
That hank is the realm called ‘Life’ and that race 
Is the race of the spirits”. 
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Being a great feminist himself, poet 
Bharati declares in one of his English essays on 
the subject that ‘civilisation’ is the taming down 
of man by woman 1 . He adds “Man, indeed, 
have till now been trying, with scant success, to 
civilise one another by means of the sword and 
the bullet, the prison cell, the gibbet and the rack. 
But it has been the lot of woman to have no other 
weapon than fables, parables and symbols in 
the work of civilising man' 1 . 

His views on love and marriage are quite 
modern. Here is a sample of his English on the 
subject of love. “The little birds do not hasten 
to seek their mates as they come out of theii 
eggs. The laws of nature are divine : they arc 
the visible manifestation of the will divine that 
ordains this universe. And it is a law of nature 
that the male and female shall unite only aflei 
reaching their adolescence theii pakva (ripenessl.“ 


On marriage he had this to exhort, keeping in 
mind the necessity of his time when child marriage 
was rampant particularly in Hindu society. 
“My youthful brother and sisters of the mothc- 
land, my appeal is to you : Defer marriage as 
long as possible even after reaching adolescence. 
And when you feel sure that you have found out 
your soul’s true companion, love, claim and 
w in... . 

Unfortunately no serious study of Bharati’s 
English woiks has been done as probably due to 
their being laden with serious thought. But a 
diligent student of Bharati will never fail to 
obse that Bhurali's poetical genius is the 
happy ccsiilt of a cross lei tilisation of Eastern 
and Western cultures. Had Bharati been destined 
to live longer, Ins conliiluitions in English 
would be o! no less value than his Tamil 
writings. 











THE TRAVANCORE REBELLION 


Dr. S. R. BAKSHI 


The relations of the East India Company 
with Travaucoro were established as early as 
1684, when a British Commercial resident 
was stationed there. Since then friendly 
relations subsisted between them. Beside 
the commevcial advantages, the East India 
Company also received material and military 
assistance from Travancore, whenever there 
was desperate need for it, particularly during 
the second Carnatic and Mysore Wars against 
the French and the formidable Sultans of 
Mysore ; 1 and in return, it safeguarded the 
interests of its steadfast ally against the 
encroachments of Tipu Sultan in 1788 and 
1789. 2 

The first political treaty of subsidiary 
character with Travancore was concluded in 
1795 by which its Raja, Vanji Bala Ram 
Varma, engaged to pay an annual subsidy 
adequate to maintain three battalions of 
sepoys, together with a company of European 
artillery and two companies of lascars, to be 
stationed in his Capital or on its frontiers or 
in British districts contiguous of it. 3 In 
return, the integrity of his state was guar¬ 
anteed. By a subsequent Treaty, concluded 
in 1805, his succcsor, Raja Rama Varma 
Pcrumal, agreed to pay annually an additional 
subsidy, for the maintenance of one more 
infantry regiment, in six equal instalments 
commencing from January 1, 1805. 4 In 
case of need for greater military assistance 
for its defence against aggression, a reason¬ 
able proportion of his net revenues was to 

3 


be contributed. 5 In lieu of it, the Raja 
surrendered his foreign relations to the 
East India Company, agreed to pay the 
utmost attention to British advice and pro¬ 
mised not to recruit any European national 
in his service to provide shelter to him 
within his territories without previous 
British sanction. Eventually, the total 
subsidy payable by him was fixed at eight 
lacs of rupees per annum. 7 

When Lord Minto took over office as 
Governor General, the subsidy to the tune of 
Its. 626, 669 was found to be in arrears. 8 
On the demand being pressed, the Raja 
apprized the Governor General of his dist¬ 
ressed financial condition and the inadequacy 
of the resources of his state to defray the 
expenses of the additional subsidiary force 
posted in his capital by the last treaty, in the 
hope of getting the financially burdensome 
stipulations of the existing engagements 
abrogated. Some time later, he addressed 
a similar appeal to the Governor 
of Madras. 9 But these requests 
evoked no favourable response from 
them. The latter, however, conveyed to the 
Raja through his resident that any relaxation 
iu the existing engagement was beyond his 
jurisdiction and that he should fulfil the 
engagement as it was. 1 0 

Consequently, Colonel Maoaulay, the 
British Resident in Travancore pressed the 
Raja for payment of the arrears of subsidy 
with relentless severity. It is alleged by 
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Yailu Thampi. the Dewan of the state, that 
Dr. Macaulay, the nephew of the Resident 
met him several times in this connection and 
remarked discourteously that ‘something 
must happen' in the eventual non-complia¬ 
nce ; and asserted the British right to advise 
the Raja of Travancore ou every point 
connected with the administration of his 
state. 11 

The Chief Secretary to the Madras 
Government ascribed the delay in the 
payment of subsidy not to the want of Raja’s 
means, but to his disinclination to comply 
with the British demands. 5 2 But the 
Resident was of the view that the Raja’s 
difficulty was mainly due to the diversion 
of his resources to the formation 
and maintenance of the Carnatic Brigade, 
which the British Govt viewed 
with suspicion. The real question in dispute, 
thus was whether the subsidiary force or 
the Carnatic Brigade should be reduced ; 
the Raja advocating the former and 
the Resident the latter. lie threw the blame 
for this contingency on the Dewan to whom 
the British interference in the affairs of 
Travancore was inconvenient. 15 lie was 
convinced that so long as the Dewan was at 
the helm of affairs, British position in 
Travancore would not be safe. 10 He consi¬ 
dered the Dewan to be guilty of inattention 
to and disregard of British advice, and 
addressed repeated reminders to him to pay 
the arrears of subsidy without further delay. 
The I)ewau did make frequeut and solemn 
promises, but they were never fulfilled. In 
this procrastination of the I Dewan, the 
Resident suspected some serious design on 
his part to disturb the existing relations 
between the two States. He was, therefore, 


asked to advise the Raja to disband the 
expensive Carnatic Brigade. 17 

The Dewan, however, dwelt upon the 
heaviness of the British financial demand 
and the inadequacy of the resources of the 
Raja to pay it. Moreover, the Raja was 
reluctant to reduce or discharge the Carnatic 
Brigade as he looked upon it as an essential 
part of his honour and dignity. He treated, 
the British proposal to disband it as a preli¬ 
minary step to the ‘seizure of his person and 
the annihilation of his authority’. Enumera¬ 
ting the services which the personnels of the 
Carnatic Brigade had faithfully rendered to 
the British in the past in the region between 
Madura and Cavery and valuable assistance 
he had received from them in the collection 
of revenues, he did not feel morally justified 
in throwing them out of employment and 
making them a prey to poverty and 
hunger. 19 

The Governor of Fort St. George did 
not give credence to these views of the 
Dewan and finding no substantial reason for 
the non-payment of subsidy, threw the 
entire blamo on him for the delaying tactics, 
as it was evident to him that the manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of Travancore was exclu¬ 
sively in his hands ; and the Raja’s views 
were unnecessarily dragged into the contro¬ 
versies. Thus Vailu Thampi was held respon¬ 
sible for the strained relations between the 
British Government and the State of Travan¬ 
core, and was considered the chief obstacle 
in the restoration of cordial relations with the 
Raja. 2 0 He was alleged to be strong willed, 
courageous, arrogant and headstrong. Find¬ 
ing himself in this predicament, Vailu 
Thampi became exasperated and decided not 
to yield to the pressure of the Resident 





judge the veracity of the allegations mad* 


Which he thought would not be in the beat 
interests of the State. * 1 Instead, he 
prepared to meet the critical situation with 
the full conviction, that in so doing, he was 
simply discharging his duty with courage and 
firmhess. He revived the key post of 
Generalissimo of the military forces of the 
State and appointed his younger brother to 
that exalted office. 2 2 Under him the state 
forces wore reorganised and made more 
efficient by regular and proper training. 23 
The Resident alleged that Vailu Tharapi 
had issued instructions to the several 
district officials to train a portion of the 
population under tbeir charge in the use of 
offensive weapons. 24 A large number of 
people were employed day and night in the 
manufacture of powder, the cleaning, of 
arms and the fabrication of bows and arrows 
and lances in every district. Several offi¬ 
cers in charge of Divisions were furnished 
with orders to keep certain classes of people 
ready for assemblage, and their names were 
registered, and security was taken from 
them. On a given signal, they were 
required to repair to some fixed 
rendezvous. 3 r ’ It was also whispered that 
the Dewan had sought French help by 
sending emissaries to the Island of 
Mauritius to solicit a reinforcement of 500 
men of artillery to meet any eventuality of a 
British attack on Travancore for the recovery 
of arrears of subsidy. 28 It was suspected 

that the Dewan of Cochin, who enjoyed as 
much authority in his state as Vailu Thatnpi 
in Travancore, was in agreement with the 
views of his counterpart and was in league 
with him. 27 For want of an impartial 
verdict on the conduct of Vailu Thampi by 
a committee of enquiry, it is difficult to 


by the British Resident against him. 

The alarming reports received from the 
Resident of Travancore soon engaged the 
serious attention of the Madras Government. 
The conduct of Vailu Thampi was looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust ; and the 
sincerity of his intentions and the motives 
of his actions were suspected. Ilis acti¬ 
vities were considered dangerous and sub¬ 
versive to British interestst in Travancore. 2 8 
Kffective measures were, therefore adopted 
to nip in the bud the suspected plan of 
dclience by the Dewan ; as his early removal 
from his vantage position was considered 
indispensable. Consequently, the Resident 
was authorized to take action for placing him 
under restraint in order to save the situation 
from deteriorating. Under the assumption 
that the conduct of the Dewan was at 
variaucc with the wishes of the Raja of 
Travancore, the Resident was advised to 
explain to the Raja that, under the adminis¬ 
tration of his Dewan, the essential provisions 
of the existing Treaty had not been scrup¬ 
ulously observed, while the British 
Government had fulfilled its part of the 
engagement. 29 Consequently, a large arrear 
of subsidy had accumulated and was daily 
increasing. The repeated remonstrances 
addressed to the Dewan had brought only 
fresh excuses and promises, but no fruitful 
results. 39 

Under these circumstances, the govern¬ 
ment of Madras felt that it would not be in the 
British interests to let the state of affairs 
to continue in Travancore with its dangerous 
effects on the neighbouring British districts. 
Realising the seriousness of the situation, 
it gave orders to the officers, commanding the 
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Southern Division and the cost of Malabar 
for immediate movement of a considerable 
body of troops towards Travaucorc with 
ammunition, camp equipage and stores 31 
Similar orders were issued to the offices, 
commanding the British detachments at 
Trichinopoly and Seringapatam. 32 To 
strengthen the British position in Travancore, 
the subsidiary force was reinforced with 3 3 
strong contingent of artillery and was 
furnished with adequate supplies of ammuni¬ 
tion and provisions in order to meet any 
eventuality. The movements of the 
Malabar and Southern Divisions were direc¬ 
ted with a view to launching a two-pronged 
attack on Travancore ; and with this end 
in view, all possible devices were employed 

to ensure quick success in their projected 
military campaign, 31 Lord Minto fully 
approved of the policy. 

These Briti-di miliiuiy picpai.itions inside 
and outside i unam no convinced \ailu T lumpi 
that the Ihili'h Government would nol at any 
cost allow llir Stall' admmigration to have its 
< wit way. ben-ing the impending danger of 
‘Irilisli mililaiv action against his ascendant v in 
• lie State administration ; and kn the 

r utilil\ of a eontliel i unions to him, hr felt 
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Thinking ll 

nil 

his exit from 


1 rnvane'iie would well serve tin- British purpose, 
assiiird him piolerlion and resideneo in I lie 
1 iimpaiiN s ten itorics ; and also promised him a 
iiai-dsome allowance foi iii». maintenance.'® To 
1 n '- , .iie his iindi.-luilied and seciel exit from 
Ueppey to (ialiuit. he despatched palanquins, 
. oir.evant es and a strong military escort under a 
i’.urej «an officei on the night of December 28, 


1808. 37 Palpanah Pillai, his confidential friend 
and Tombi, his brother, were the only persons of 
distinction who were to accompany him, and 
Colonel Dally was to attend the quitting party. 38 

This plan, however, could not materialize a3 
the Dcwan changed his mind and decided to 
icsist the injustice done to him. He was bent 
upon dcstioving the British influence in 
Travancore root and branch. A little afte,r mid¬ 
night of the same day, a [tarty of INairs numbering 
about one thousand, beaded by Palpanah Pillai 
and the Dcwan of Cochin, suirounded the house 
of the Ibilisli Resident and opened musketry fire 
at every attempt by the inmates to escape, There- 
foie, they disarmed the guards, broke into the 
house, pillaged it and ultimately withdrew at the 
break of day without getting hold of the 
Resident.’® 

The attack on the Resident's bouse was the 
expression of an open defiance of the British 
nulhoiilv. It was reinfoieeil by creating excite¬ 
ment among the people of Malabar against the | 
Ibilisli. Ibis incident made the Madras govern 
men! alive to the imminent danger of at 
‘immediate rebellion. Prompt and effect iv< 
uiea-ures weie, therefore, taken to meet tin 
seiious situation. Besides ordering the march o 
•mops to I'ravaneoic, the Government of For 1 
St. Ceorge issued a proclamation on January 5 
I80'> to the people of Malabar, asking them nol 
to be excited by the Dewan's anti-Britisl 
propaganda and cautioned them against lakin; 
law in their hands and bringing calumny ti 
•hem.rim Raja of I'ravaneoic was als< 
apprized of the situation created by his Dcwan' 
icbellion and was assured of the security of hi' 
position and authority, as British manoeuvre 
were directed entirely against the rebe.lliou' 
elements in the state : and not against him am 
bis roval house." 

In the meantime, Sir Ceorge Barlow, th< 
Governor of Madias received intelligence of •' 
desperate plan of Vailu Thampi and his retie 
associates to attack the British military stati<>r 
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at Quilon and excite rebellion all over Malabar. The pass was protected by a Strong wall, sappoi 
Therefore, Colonel Gibbs of His Majesty’s 59 by well-built bastions mounted with guns. Tli#f 
Regiment was ordered to march to Malabar with ascent was reached with enormous difficulty and'- 

it took six hours to reach the foot of the walls. 4 ?;'*; 
Ultimately, the Aramboly Lines were captured- 
the next morning and the fortifications of the! 

This 


a sufficient force to foil the intrigues of the 
rebels. 42 A European Regiment was called in 
with the greatest promptitude from Ceylon In cope 


witfi the grave situation and to maintain law and o at e were dismantled/" 5 
order in Travancore. The British force under 

Colonel Pictcm and Colon,*! Chalmers met the skelter for safety. Their leader, Vailu Tbampij 


success of t^e - 
Brilish demoralized the rebels who ran helter- 


(.aniatic Brigade at Quilon and ascending the 
heights to the west of Cantonment, opened fire on 
it And forced its soldiers to surrender their guns. 
I his victory was won on January 15, 1809 with 
HI casualties on the British side 
number on the rebel side. 43 


and a large 


found his cause lost, and quitted Travancore! 
which he was not destined to see again. 47 

Thus Travancore was now completely under 
British possession. Its ruler accepted humiliating 
terms on March 1, 1809*" and the 
allowed to continue as a separate subordinate 
After this reverse at Quilon, Vailu Thampi political entity under him. He agreed to pay all 
concentrated his attention on Cochin which was the expense*- of war and also the. arrears of tRe 
then held by a strong British force umlei Major subsidy. The Carnatic Brigade and some Naif 
Hewitt. Here the Cochin hoops joined hands with battalions in the Raja’s service were disbanded 
him and attacked the. British force* under Major and dismissed. The defence of the State became 
Hewitt on January l‘>, IJ !(!<). * * The battle lasted the exclusive* responsibility of the subsidiary 


the rout of the 
and the 


slaughlt 


for an hour and ended in 
insurgents will, considerable 
loss cd a field pirn*. ' * 

After these two military encounters in which 
the rebels were beaten and dispersed with consider¬ 
able losses, a concentrated two-pronged drive was 
made against Tiavaneore to capline its territories 
and denude it of the rebels. Colonel Cuppage. 
along with his forces, marched through the 
Northern frontier and advanced to the. South 
without meeting anv opposition. Colonel St. 
Leger pushed on towards Aramboly with a force 
composed of one Regiment of European soldiers. 


troops. Womanah Thampi, who enjoyed the 
confidence of the British Resident, was appointee! 
])(-wan in place of Vailu Thampi who was dis¬ 
missed. On the conclusion of this engagement, 
the British occupation troops were withdrawn 
immediately and a part of the subsidiary force 
was permanently quartered in the proximity of 
Trivandrum. This arrangement received the 
approval of the G-General who sent cordial con¬ 
gratulations to the Government of Madras on the 
successful termination >f hostilities in Travancore. 48 
He also praised the wisdom shown in planning the 
military operations and the skill, energy and 
valour which distinguished the execution ol 


another of the Indian cavalry and three battalions ,^ cin :.r> 
of Irnlan infantry. A detachment of artillery and rilc ruler „f Travancore was not completely 
a regiment from Ceylon join,*,I him. Two .^solved (lf , he rt>1 mnsihility of the rebellious 
< ivieions, < ommanded by Colonel Wallace and prorccdings of his Dewan. The course of event! 
Colonel Gihbs were stationed in the Tinnevelly wnvinw l t \ ir British that the Raja acquiesced 
district, in the vicinity of Wynad, to keep the j n ,l 10 doings of his minister. They did not fine 
Travanroreans m cheek, and eventually to an y evidence of an attempt on the part of thi 
cooperate with Colonel St.larger who arrived Raja to prevent his minister from the open 
from Trichinopoly with his forces and encamped exhibition of his resentment. Hence the interest! 
near the Aramboly pass on february 6, 1809. of the Raja were not treated as distinct fron 
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those of his Dewan. To the Calcutta Government, 
the spirit of hostility in Travancore appeared to 
have been deeply rooted and originated not so 
much in the pecuniary burden of the subsidy, nor 
in personal enmity towards the Resident, as in a 
systematic design to shake off its connection with 
the British Government and the subversion of 
British power and authority in that region. ■' 
The Dewan was condemned as unscrupulous, 
barbarous and cruel and his rebellious conduct was 
considered to be a project conceived long back, 
systematically pursued and precipitated by the 
demand for arrears of subsidy. r,: ’ 

The Dewan fled into the thickets towards the 
Norhtern frontier of the State. ’ 1 ' He was closely 
pursued by the parlies despatched b> the Raja to 
apprehend him.’’ 7 He was obliged to move from 
place to place to avoid the disgrace of sui ten¬ 
dering and falling a victim to the vindictiveness 
of the British. At bust, he was found out from 


as an instrument by either of them to execute 
their wishes unhampered by the British. The 
elimination of tiie Camatic Brigade, which was 
an eye-sore to the British and a source of strained 
iclalions with the Dewan, was an undoubted achieve; 
ment of the Madras Government. The entire 
peninsula, south of the Tungbhadra, no longer 
sheltered any organized bands of armed men 
under any political leader to challenge the British 
supremacy in that region. Now the British will, 
expressed by their Residents und plans executed 
by tlieii subsidiary troops, could prevail to shape 
the destiny of the subjugated tract. The other 
notable British achievement was the removal from 
the helm of affairs of the strong-willed and 
inconvenient Dewan who had kept the ruler under 
bis i ontrol and disinclined to subordinate slate 
policies to the Resident’s interests. In his place, 
a person amenable to British advice who could 
u-cd to infiltrate Biitish influence deeper 


the pagoda of Bhagwadi, where he had put an end 
to his life rather than lie captured alive by the 
British. On entering that edifice, his pursuers 
found the corps of Vailu Thampi. His brother, 
found in the same premises, was taken captive to 
Quilon and was hanged as an accessory in the 
murder of the British, in the presence of the 12 
Regiment, drawn out to witness his execution. 
The Dewan’s body was taken to Trivandrum, 
where it was exposed on a common gibbet 
This act of the Resident was not appreciated by 
the Governor General, 00 as it was likely to excite 
more dissatisfaction in the section sympathetic to 
him and his cause ; and might brad to acts of 
exasperation. Thus the unpleasant episode in 
Travancore, created by the systematic British 
interference into it ended favourably foi the 
British. . 

The successful military operations, against 
Travancore served the British ends in view in 
that quarter of India, hut the State could not be 
freed from difficulties altogether for a long time. 
The military resources of the Stale were crippled. 
There remained no body of troops in the absolute 
control of its Raja or Dewan which could be used 


into the internal polity of the state, was appoin¬ 
ted as the highest executive authority under the 
Raja. Under this regime, the uncertainty about 
the tegular payment of subsidy and its arrears 
was removed. I be resistance offered to the 
British revealed to 'hem the sources of anti- 
British -enlininits in the Stale that needed greater 
suppression and also the knowledge of the pro- 
British element whieli needed greater patronage. 
A part of the subsidiary force, permanently 
stationed at Trivandrum, accorded greater safety 
to the British Residency against any future 
attacks of which there was hardly any further 
danger.. Greater vigilance was shown by keeping 
a closer watch over the activities of the Raja 
and the Dewan as a guarantee against future 
trouble. Thus, by all possible means, the future 
security of British interests in Travancore w* 
ensured permanently. To avoid any danger to 
British interests from its neighbouring state of 
Cochin, whose Dewan bad made common cause 
with Vailu Thampi, the State was brought 
rigorously into the web of a subsidiary alliance, 
and opposition to the British was rooted out by 
adequate punishment to the hostile elements. 
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Mr. desai on agricultural taxation 


Dr. I\K. BHARGAVA 


The central aim ol planning in developing 
economics, such as India, is the lapid economic 
development of the country. The process ol 
economic development is costly in the sense that 
people Irave to hear sacrifices which aie inevitable 
hecau-e the success ol the Plan depends upon the 
availability of rcsuuices. The Diaft Outline ol 
the Fourth Plan tightly emphasizes that ‘‘it is 
necessaiv to adopt a suit able re«ouice mobilization 
policy xvliii h mint hi■ < on si stent nit It tin- ah jot-lire* 
to be achieve,! "* Internally, the re-ouice* can be 
mobili/ed through voluntary and involuntary 
savings. Forced savings can be i reated either 
In higher taxation or through a process >1 risirm 
prices. Since the developing economies are 
characterised hv the high propensity to consume 
of the people, adequate volunluiv savings can 
not be made available. Heme greater reliance 
has In be placer I on taxation a.- a tool for resource 
mobilization because inflationary financing is a 
bad method ol resource mobilization -ime it 
taxes rich and the poor indi«criminatelv . Such 
a policy of resource mobilization will result in 
greater inequalities which is against the 
principle of taxation. Thus, the author believes 
that to rai>e adequate resources intern.ilk, due 
reliance should he placed on lax policy . lax 
policy used with ingenuity can also help in 
achieving some -other social and economic 
objectives, besides raising revenue. 

In order to raise adequate resources the 
strategy of tax policy should he that it lakes 
away as large n part as possible of the additional 
income generated during the process of economic 
development. Such a step will not affect the 
existing consumption level of the people adversely 
and will not be much opposed by them. However, 
in imposing additional Taxation rare must he 
taken that it is imposed wherever additional 


income is generated. In othervvards, it must be 
imposed on all seclois of the economy who 
benefit as a result of economic development. In 
order to achieve fiscal equity we must tax both 
the agricultural and the non-agricuitural sectors. 
Their arc strong reasons to believe that agricul¬ 
tural sector should he taxed adequately as it has 
been relatively lightly taxed in the past. Besides, 
the arguments given below will amply justify the 
need to lax this sector. However, the leaders of 
the rouiitiv arc still afraid to lax the agricultural 
sector because of the large majority this sector 
commands and the vital role this sector can play 
in the political game of the country. It does not 
appear la he a sound logic that while on the 
one hand our Finance Minister, Mr. Morarji 
D«~.n, talks if evolving “a simple and just system 
of taxation'' whereas on the other hand he thinks 
that agricultural incomes should not he taxed. 
Inaugurating an all-India seminar on taxation and 
national development under the auspices of the 
Indian In-litule of GharU'ird Accountants of India, 
Mr. Dc-ai onpo-ed tax on agricultural incomes 
and said that only 15 per cent of the national 
income came from the agriculture sector. But 
11 per cent of the national income belonged to 70 
per cent of the population while 30 per cent of the 
people were responsible for 55 per cent of the 
national income. “It is true", Mr. Desai said, 
“the agriculture sector is coming up. But until 
recently ihev had a verv bad deal". The author 
thinks that the question is not what percentage 
of national income belongs to the rural sector 
hut the relevant consideration is what percentage 
of that income is taken by the Government by 
way of taxes. Further, if the agricultural sector 
had suffered in the past the Government had 
taken adequate steps to provide reliefs to 
agriculturists and at a time when the Fourth 
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Plan is in the dark due to the uncertain!) of 
availability of resource* why should not the 
ruling party give up its vested interest and raise 
resources from every nook and corner of the 
country. 

Various studies have proved empirically 
that the urban sector in India has been taxed 
relatively more as compared to the rural 
sector. Even the Draft outline of the Fourth 
Plan admits this fact and emphasizes that, 
the taxation imposed on the urban, especially 
the corporate sector, has reached the saturation 
point beyond which any additional burden will 
put the wheels, of industry in jeopardy. Accor¬ 
ding to Professor K.N. Raj “A pieliminary 
analysis of the available data, based inevitably 
on a great deal of guess work, suggest that the 
increase in the revenues since 1952-53 has been 
realized more from the urban rather than the 
rural sector and while that Government taxation 
has probably absorbed neatly 40 per cent of the 
increase in incomes in the urban sector, the 
share oi the Government in the increased income 
of the rural sector has been perhaps not more 
than about 14-15 per cent" (K.N. Raj, 
Resources for the Third Plan, The Economic 
Weekly, Annual Number, January 1959). 
According to the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, “If we compare the tax 
paid by rural and urban sectors, we find that 
the urban sector’s output is Mihjceled to about 22 
pci cent in taxes whereas the rural sector 
foregoes only 5 per cent. These percentages have 
more or.less remained constant over the last 
decade.” (Techno Economic Survey of Uttar 
Pradesh, p. 188). 'Hies-* findings have been 
substantiated further and Professor A.M. Khu-io 
concludes that, “the internal value of rupee has 
fallen very considerably between 1939 
(wholesale price index 1939--100) and 1959 
(index—415) so that the real value of the tax 
received by the Government has dec lined steeply. 
Secondly, the yield per acre in the Indian farming 
has been rising during the 1950’s and since 
upward revision of land revenue have been 


infrequent and meagre, land revenue collection 
has declined in this decade ns a proportion of 

output. And finally since intersectoral 

terms of trade have been gradually moving in 
favour ol farmeis and against non-farmers 
between 1940 and 1957 and again between 1954 
and 1961, there is a presumption that tax paying 
capacity ot the agricultural sector has increased 
proportionately mole than that of noil-agricultural 
sectoi". (A.M. khusro. Taxation of Agricultural 
Land—\ Proposal, The Economic Weekly, Annual 
Number, Kebiuary 1963) . Besides these findings, 
there aic other reasons too why the agricultural 
sect in should be taxed. 

Our plan expenditure has been highly 
agiiiulture-oiienled. During the fust decade of 
planning, i.«\, 1951-52 to 1960-61, the total outlay 
on agriculture, community development and irriga¬ 
tion amounted to Rs. 1,551 croies which formed 
15 per cent of the total outlay during that peiiod. 
This percentage inn eased to 20 in the Third Plan 
but is estimated to decline to 14 during the 
Fourth Plan, although in absolute terms it i*. 
estimated to increase to Rs. 3,374 crores as 
against Rs. 2,560 croies during the Third Plan. 
Due to increasing expenditure on agricultural 
development and other related fields, there has 
been an ineicase in productivity of land ami 
income of the rural sector. “The income of the 
agricultural sector during the quinquennium 
1961-62 In 1965-66 has gone up by approximately 
26 to 30 per cent and productivity by appioximately 
20 to 25 pei cent. During the Fourth Plan there 
will be a compound rale of growth of 5.59 per 
cent in agricultural production. The yield per 
a» re is expected to go up by 26 per rent in the 
case of foodgrains, 20 per cent in the case of oil 
seeds and 13 per cent in the case of jute” (P.K, 
Bhargava, Incidence of Agricultural Taxation, 
Commerce, October 1, 1966, p. 583). The agri¬ 
cultural sector has also benefited due to relatively 
greater rise in prices of agricultural products. 
During the Third Plan alone, the wholesale price 
index of food articles increased by 48 per cent 
as against an increase of 36 per cent in the 
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wholesale price index of all commodities. the importance of land revenue in the States; tax 

The Draft outline of the Forth Plan structure may decline further as many State 
advocates readjustment of agricultural taxation Governments have taken steps to abolish land 
so as to promote lurger re-investment in land, revenue wholly or partially. We may, however, 
The Draft expects the implementation of emphasize here that the amount which the cultiva* 
Nijglingappa Committee's recommendations in tor now pays to the Government is actually much 
regard to irrigation rales. The Nijalingappa less than what he was paying to the Zamindar by 
Committee had recommended that where it is way of legal and illegal exactions. The farmer 
possible to work out the net additional benefit has, therefore, improved his economic position and 
accruing from an iirigaled crop, water rates whatever the increase in the yield from land 
should he fixed at 40 per cent of such benefit. icvriiue has taken place is mainly due to the 
In other eases it suggested that water rales may abolition of intermediaries. 

he fixed between 5 per cent and 12 per cent of It is better late than never that the Planning 
the farmers gross income from the irrigated crop. Commission has realized the need to tax the 
'Ihe Committee bad ako suggested that com- agricultural sector. Accordingly, the Commission 
pulsory watei charges, sufficient to cover at least has recently suggested the levy of an agricultural 
the maintenance and opciatiun costs of inigalion income tax and its integration with the general 
works should he made applicable to the entire inrome tax. This proposal lias been opposed by 
area served b> inigalion projects irrespective many State Governments on political considera* 
of whelhei the water is diawn bv the cultivator lions. Moreover, the Stale Governments may not 
nr not. Tin* author suggests that the State agiee for the implementation of this proposal 
Governments should devi-e a two-tier system of because it max mean an encroachment on their 
irrigation rales: I i) a general irrigation rate on fmantial autonomy as auricultural income tax is 
a uniform bask payable 1>\ all cultivator-, who a State subject while income tax is shared with 
full within the <mimiaiiil area, irrespective of the States on the recommendations of the Finance 
the use of water and lii) a specific irrigation Commission. The author is inclined to think 
late on a piogic-sixc ha-is linked with the that lire proposal of the Planning Commission 
quantum of walfr used. Such an arrangement rannol be implemented successfully even on 
would be conducive to the u-e of water and • on>ideratinns other than political. Firstly, it is 

would also help in financing irrigation piojccts. difficult for the illiterate fanners to maintain 

“As regards land revenue”, concludes the accounts. Secondly, the States do not possess the 
Draft, “it will be necessary to revise the rates administrative competence to levy income tax on 

both for seeming additional resources and for all land-holders. Thirdly, what the farmer earns 

introducing elements of progression in their is not a salary, it is a combination of profit and 
incidence on holdings of different types”. Land remuneration for managerial effort. Dr. 
revenue was one of the main source of revenue 1 akdauala has rightly emphasized that, "In an 
in the States’ lax structure in the past. Since it underdeveloped country like India, with smaller 
is not related to increase in productivity of land size of holdings, lower average incomes, greater 
and rising prices of the agricultural products self sufficiency, and greater illiteracy, agricultural 
and expanding income of this sector its share in income tax ran only be collected with some degree 
the revenue from State Taxes has declined of efficiency from a very small minority of the 
rapidly. Land revenue contributed 25.9 per cent rural population”. (D.L. Lakdawala, Taxation 
to the revenue from Stale taxes in the First Plan, and the Plan. p. 114). 

This percentage declined to 17 in the Third Plan While the irrigation rates should be raised 
and further to 9.0 in 1907-68 (Budget). In fact, and betterment levies should be imposed there is 
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an urgent neeil to modify the structure of land 
revenue. It may be emphasized here that basic, 
land revenue rates cannot be changed due to the 
past settlements that the Government had made 
with the agriculturists. Hence the author suggests 
a surcharge on land revenue on a sliding scale. 
I suggest that land revenue on holdings of 2.5 
acres or less should be abolished while holdings 
uplo .5 acres should he exempt from the proposed 
surcharge. It is necessary to do so because the 
majority of farnieis lias small holdings in Inilia. 
For instance, in l liar Pradesh (>0 per cent of the 
farmers have holdings of 2.5 acres or less and 20 
per cent ol the farmers have holdings of 5 acres or 
so. 11ms, the propoosd scheme will get support 
of nearly fiO pei cent of the farmers and will not 
be opposed h\ another 20 per cent of the 
farmers. In «4rnl, the Government will not lose 
political support ol the masses. Farmers with 5 
to 10 acres of holdings should pay 50 per cent 
surcharge on land revenue while farmers with 
10 to 15 acres should pay surcharge of 100 per 
cent. Farmers with 15 to 20 dries should pav a 


surcharge of 150 per cent and those who 
possess 20 to 50 acres should pay a surcharge of 
250 per cent. Farmers possessing more than 30 
acres of land should pay a surcharge of 300 per 
cent. The implementation of the proposed scheme 
would yield approximately Rs. 100 crores to 125 
crores per annum to the States’ exchequer. 
However, besides bringing additional revenue to 
the States’ exchequer it will also help in checking 
concentration of economic power in the hand of a 
ftxv farnieis. 

The scheme suggested above may strike to 
some as inimical to the growth and development of 
the agiieulluial sector and may, therefore, be 
opposed by (lie State Governments. However, it may 
be emphasized that the adverse effects of the 
i mposed scheme, if any, can he rectified 1>\ the. 
expenditure policy of the Government and much 
can he done in this direction bv earmarking the 
proreeds of additional agrii ullmal taxation 
for agii« ult til a) development. If tins is done, it 
will neither lie opposed by the peasant i (immunity 
nor bv the Slate Governments.- 



WILL DEMOCRACY SURVIVE IN INDIA ? 


R. C 

Democracy has long been regalded as an 
ideal system w hereby the people through 
representatives decide their own allairs. Its 
main props ate (I I the franchise and (2) the 
iuIo by majoiity. Rut due In certain defects 
inherent in both some amount id impatience 
with domociaev has of late been manifestin'* 
itself in many a democratic i nunlry. Some have 
aheadv broken away from mooring and opted 
tor dictatorship, qualified 01 absolute. Ft is to be 
borne in mind that democracy is but a means to 
an end and not an end in itself. So if the end is 
not attained people have a rip lit to seek olliei 
means. 

It iisltalion and despondency accumulated 
during the twenty veais’ unbroken Mile of the 
Coiiptes*- path were but largely aggravated by 
the niphtmarish hubbub eondueed dmiii" the 
uitei mitlciit t tiles of (lie ( nited Opposition pat tie- 
and the Congress supported I’. D.E. pailies for 
a few months apiece in West Bengal. The imape 
was no less damapinp in -ome other States as well 
where the I’lcsidenl's Rule has since been 
piomulpaled to be followed up by mid-term polls. 

If is now amply demonstrated that none of the 
parties either sinplv or collectively ran deliver the 
poods. Moreovci our very competency for this 
form of selfpoveminent is heinp pravelv doubted 
at home and abroad. 

It was perhaps with the best of intentions lh.it 
our leaders decided upon the adult franchise as 
the true basis of the representative povernment. 
But it was hardly realised that the adult franchise 
came to its own through the process of trial of 
truth and error and through a series of tests e.g. 
of (1) residence, (2) property, (3) education, 
(4) profession, (5) income and |<>) sex. Who 
does not know that the innocent looking women’s 


. PAL 

suffrage was tardily recognised in England a0 
late as in 1 9 Iff only 'i 

In a country which is steeped into illiteracy 
I > tin- extent of nearly 90 p.c. of its population, 
adult franchise was indeed a fool-hardy experi¬ 
ment to stall with. Election is always a costly 
allair and the luic of money works wonders 
spei ially amongst the illiterate and the unwary. 
Resides, it lets loose the Hood gates of corruption 
and malpractices all around. This naturally 
(lightens the moic sober and thoughtful section of 
the people away from it, making easy room for a 
few designing and resouiceful individuals to 
manage the whole show and ultimately grab the 
cntiie maehineiy to run the government. In 
essence an oligaiehy is set up in a modern garb 
with a democratic veil on. 

In political parlance then* is a trite saying 
that "you get the government you deserve”. This 
is '.iiil uioie in wpioof than in sorrow implying 
that the voters pail is perfunctorily pci formed by 
not selecting the liaht man in the right place. 

Ibis is the place to dwell on the vexed 
question of the multiplicity of parties in a demo- 
« ialit- countiv. Social welfare has been the battle 
civ of all the contending parties. But curiously 
enough, the term has nowhere been accurately 
defined in political science. So each party is at 
liberty to weave its own pattern of EL DORADO 
for the allurement of the people who fall an easy 
prey to the thrilling Circes of one or other of 
these parties. And it is always so very difficult 
to differentiate the chaff from the wheat. 

Granted that a duster of ideologies is the 
sine qua non of the parly system flourishing under 
the banner of democracy, care must be taken to 
see that they are shared at least by the minimum 
majority of the people so as to be binding on all, 
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otherwise each one of ns will form a parly by Ami, as if lit match with them, the exploits of our 


himself. Just as license is not liberty the indiscri¬ 
minate setting up of parties is no democracy hut a 
gross abuse of it. 'Ibis may be a\cried b\ inle id 
thumb, like adopting a lormula prohibiting a paily 
securing less than the barest majority if votes limn 
taking up the rein- ol administration. Dining 
the period of inlenegnmn the Pie-blent shall 
act as he does in cmcigcnc s . 

This will eliminate mu-h-iooiu parlies and 
help cl vitalizing two or tlnee -olid paitn-- to 
icgulate lire eddy of dem >< rai \ to it- de-tined 
end. The two principal parlies apart viz lire 
ruling paily ami the opposition p.nlv.’a third 
party consisting ol truly c-nns«ieritiou- ideali-t- 
may he tolerated to act a- a lever or ■ afetv-valve 
in times of crises. 

This leads us ‘ii to the gn ate-l head.n li¬ 
the party sv-tem his grnci.i'.td in the matter of 
deciding the ’majoritv of votes. \ majoiitv 
simplieitci of votes i- marie to vicld place to 
what has nunr to bo known as Cioup-maj oily 
by clever tvvi.-ts and turn-. Thus a party, -av. 
vvith -15 p.c. of vote? polled is allowed to rule 
over lire test who between ’diemi-clve- «ninmaiid 
55 p.c. of votes. I Iris i- trave-tv ol ilenror rai v. 
and our poor knowledge of \iillnnalii -imply 
forsakes us to explain this magi* bat 1 \fti-r all 
you are to ileal with live luiiiian beings and not 
bubbles of deceptive ideologies. 

A new menace is rising in our political 
firmament. It i- the menv hu-iiir-- o| 
crossing. So far no elleetive pmtr-l 'ur- a--rrt'’d 
itself against this evil prailiie which is 
reprehensible in all conscience and indefensible 
on both moral ami political grounds, li mu-t In* 
countered by drastic methods so that the indivi¬ 
duals concerned may In denied, in tin fii-t 
instance, the fruits of their misbehaviour by- 
depriving them of their right of voting. Further, 
they tnay lie socially ostracized and politically 
debarred from taking part in electrons lor a term 
or two. 

These aie, in brief, the irifirniitic - with 
which are infant democracy i- limping forward. 


leaders are equally exasperating. While some 
.countries, at the present moment, are, in the 
plenitude of their material prosperity, boldly 
experimenting upon their prodigious scheme of 
inter planaloiv communication projects, we, in 
India arc* Mill grovelling in the quagmire for bare 
elemental v note.—aiies it life, like food, 
residence and employment, although we loo have 
j government of our own choicer, maintained at a 
gnat cost. 'Iheir fund of energy is wholly spent 
up f >r tnoil parties' interest leaving nothing for 
lire iouiiIiv"-. Well might we exclaim that we have 
-o demeaned our seil-govciinni lit as to mean the. 
aovernn.enl hu (the welfare oft one”s own self, 
relations. itiends ami henchmen to the 
<-\< In-ion <-f .ill other- ! 

In an ovcin'l pit lure depicted as above can 
:rrv hodv blame lire people if l-liev, from their 
sen-e ol prn-iiiii.il peiiiiiv conic* to denounce the 
p idv -v-lem, with all its niceties ol ideologies. 
Mow proved to be a mole "Hruluni fubnen”—sound 
arul furv sivnifving nothing—and long for a 
tl.ingr in ile- -el up ushering in a nnue stable 
,'!-‘l . !b u ni hum ol government that will (I) 
guarantee tin four-fold minimum necessaries of 
!i!e a- jlorinentioried and (2) pull up the people 
fmni the political morass they have been bogged 
down to Y 

From tin- piunt of view a little ray of hope 
i- llickciing tluougli the (i-uveinors' roles, though 
temporal} . They have begun well and let us hope 
that given time, thev will do something positive 
for the better merit of the lot of the people of the 
Stales midei their ili-pen-ation. Yet inspite of their 
being all that i-. good, not being the peoples’ 
npie-ciitatives their po-ilion in the peoples’ eyes 
i.s no beller than that of the Provincial Satraps of 
the Moghul limes, Anolber sore point is that all 
their labours might prove to be barren because of 
the transitory nature of their roles pending fresh 
polls. 

Public- mind i- therefore greatly agitated as 
to how best to secure lire services of truly able 
ailruini-liators within tin- framework of our Con- 
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stitution. This is rcminiscenl of and accords will 
witETthe ngeold concept of one-mau-rule assisted 
by his councillors—Amatyas (Sanskrit) and 
Wilans (<\nglo-saxon). It is for the philologists to 
divine any nexus between the two lei ms, for both 
begin*with a mote or less vowel sound as in Awe 
in Amatyas and l('e in Wilans and roll down with 
accents on a similar consonant sound in tya* and 
tans in the end. 

Indeed wc may open up a new chapl. i m oui 
Constitution il we can make the (iovriimrs and llieii 
councillors a" the cIiom-ii representatives ol the 
people. The number of «ounsellois may be kept 
within due bounds with leferenee to tin- si/e and 
population ol the respective Stales. '1 hi* povernois 
and theii counsellors may be eleeled lot a lei in. 
but eligible foi ie-eleeliuii. I liev mav be im* 
pea* bed and removed Im gross in< tin icn< v, abuse 
of power and derelielion of duties. Ilieie will 
thus be a gloiioiis lu-ioti ol the uioii.irehii al idea- 
t.f the old and the lepnbliean ide:i>- .»! lie* modem 
age to the iulinite irliel <d the restive w.uld 


At a time when a large section of the people 
arc up in arms against English it is highly amuusing 
to notice their dolisli attachment to the institu¬ 
tions, prjeiiees and olhei costly paraphernalia 
of pailiainentary system and even to manners, 
customs, habiliments and deportment borrowed 
directly from the countries speaking that 
amused English language ! It is to he devoutly 
wished that the proposed fusion will blunt the 
nh.r «>f these honowed things and that as such 
il will catch on tin- imagination of these odd 
people. 

(In this fugitive survey any definitive 
pidgcnu iil on the future ol democraey evidently 
hiiiecs 11 > |he sh-mler issue as to whethci Demo- 
( ia> v suh-eivi*' the peoples' inteiest or is used 
•i- a clever drvii r foi liutheiiug the parties’ in- 
^•ie.; In the liumei ease its maieh in history 
will go unimpeded. In the latter ease it is hound 
to beat a leltral and the cry ol “Save Dernueraey” 
will imSi-i-il be a >•! v in the wilderness. And then 
I)i(.t.itoi-hip will not tarry long to overtake ns. 










THE PLEASURE OF THE GOVERNOR OF A STATE IN INDIA 

l)i. 11 AREkRISIlNA SAHARAN 

After the la-t general election in India the administrative expeiienee is necessary lor surli 

monolithic rule has ceased to exist in the States ajijiuinlmcnl. Cnless a comention is created or 

of India. In a majoiity ol the States the non- -pecilie pirni-hm- ,,i uiles are prescribed in 

Congress Alini-.liies were fmmed. I heir aim this leg.ml j liioi kheaded peison may hold this 


was to expose the maladministration of the 
formei Congiess Alinisliies and to elevate their 
respective pail) position by smilin’! pnhlie i on- 
fidence. In >ome mailer- the iioii-C<>ngir-v 
Ministries in the Stales have «barged the Congic— 
Covernmenl at the Centre of its step motherlv 
attitude toivaids them. Di-< ,imination hetvveen llu 
Congress ronliolleii Stale Government- and non- 
Congress State Government- was alleged to be 
exercised h) the Ccntial Cm eminent. On the otliei 
hand, the ('entral Ooveminent has qin-stione* 
the authenticity of am *-u« it alienation. Tin 
dismissal of the non-Congirss Ministries ucentlv 
in West Bengal, Haryana and Punjab hv the 
respective Cmrinnis ol the States has aided 
enough fuel to thi- conlrovei-ial i—lie. The 
Governors are -uppn-ed to exercise theii 
authoiity to di,->lodge the iwn-Congiess Mini=trie- 
in those States vx itliin the Constitutional Pinvi-inti-. 
Now the questinn i> : Have they acted in aeeoi- 
danee with the Constitutional Provision- or have 
they played into the hands of the Central Govern¬ 
ment V This question can not be answered 
without reference to the Constitutional position 
of a Governor of a Stale. It has a direct heariii” 
on the power of the Governor to exerei-e hi.- 
‘ploasuro' in dismissing the Ministers. 

In spirit the Constitution of India is based on 
federal democratic principle. But in practice thi- 
prineiple has discarded to an appreciable ex¬ 
tent. This will he evident from the qualifications 
required for the appointment of a Stale Governor. 
Any citizen of India who is over thirty-five years 
of age is eligible for appointment as Governor 1 . 
Neither minimum academic qualification nor 


position l<\ nine lav mritism or political aflinily 
with the (initial Home Ministei who guides the 
Piesident in this important matter. These 
quuliliiat ion- are even less than those required 
hn an ordinniv civil -eivanl. Nui doe* a 
Governor need an eleelorial qualification like a 
legislative metnhn .d a Stale. Holding, ol an 
olhie of piofit" piioi to his appointment is not 
a disqualification I ir thi- :mipo-r. It is smpri- 
-ing that a per-on who is uppo-ed to he at the 
helm ol State allaii- ha- inletinr qualification to 
a civil scivaut oi a State legislator. If tIre 
Piesident of India wants to appoint a Covernot 
a- political patronage In* can do so within the 
Constitutional provisions. But this would 
-erioudv ailed the l nioii State relationship. 

I nder the Government ol India Act, l‘M-> 
there was no -talitlorv provision for the particular 
qujlifii alioc- of a Governor and as a tesidl there 
wa- a mutual di-tru-t heliveen India and England. 
So. for closer co-operation hetvveen these 
two countiies, Sir C. Setalvad" observed thus : 

‘Tl His Maje.-ly's Government can gathei 
coinage and lake the hold step of filling 
the Governorships of all provinces by 
highly qualified and outstanding men 
taken from public life in England and India, 
they will do a great deal to restore con¬ 
fidence . ’’ 

So far as the appointment of Governors in the 
Stale- under the present Constitution is concerned, 
lids principle ought to be followed. No Governor 
would be thrust upon a State against the will of 
the people in order to establish mutual confidence 
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between the Uhion and the Stale. As is reported 
in the press the present Governor of Bihar Stale 
was appointed by the President on the advice of the 
Home Ministry but against the wishes of the Stale 
Chief Minister. There was a proposal in the Draf¬ 
ting Committee of the Indian Constitution with 
legat'd to appointment of the Governor. It 
suggested that a panel of lour persons should he 
decided upon by the Stale Legislature and the 
President of India would elect one as Governor 
from that panel. But ultimately that proposal was 
dropped “in the interest of All-India Unity ', and 
Shri Brajoshwar Prasad put lot ward an amend¬ 
ment in the Constituent Assembly on May .‘in, 
1919 that the Governor ol a Slate should be 
appointed “by the President by warrant under 
his hand and seal" 1 '; and that was accepted and 
inserted as Art. 155 of the Constitution. The 
question ol “All-India l oily is a matter of 
reciprocity between the Union and the State. 
It is not one way Itallie licit J lx- Union Government 
will use the ofliee n| the Governor in its own 
interest and not lor the Wellate of the Stale. So. 
for ‘All-India l nion” the Governor of a Stale 
should he appointed on a mutual understanding 
between the Union and the Slate since then* is 
no specific statutory qualifications for this impor¬ 
tant position. 

In Australia the Governor of an Australian 
State is appointed by the Crown on the advice of 
the British Cabinet. But as a matter of piaeliee 
the British Cabinet consults the Prime Minister 
of the State concerned in such appointment. ’ 
Though the Governor is the executive head of a 
State, yet he always acts on the advice of his 
Ministers. In Canada, the Lieutenant Governor of 
a Province is appointed by the Governor-General 
on the advice of the Dominion Ministry. But once 
such appointment is made he arts for all purposes 
as the representative of the Crown” and not as 
the active instrument of the Governor-General of 
the Dominion. But in the Indian States the con¬ 
verse is true. Though the Constitution of India is 
hased on centripetal principle of federation, but 
there should be either convention or statutory 
5 


provision for recall of the Governor on a resolution 
passed by the Council of Ministers of a 
State. It is in the interest of the State 
and “Ail-Indin Union that a nominated Governor 
must always act on the advice of this Council of 
Mini-leis which is collectively responsible to an 
elected Assembly. Otherwise, the sovereign 
democratic principle will be a misnomer in India. 

(HI) 

In the background ol dismissal of the non* 
Congress Ministries in West Bengal, Haryana 
and Punjab we shall see how far Governors of 
the respective State have acted independently of 
the interest ol the States and within the provi¬ 
sions nl the Constitution. It is to he noted at 
the outset that the wold “discretion'’ or “pleasure” 
in the statute is one that is exeicised prudently 
on some judicious principles and not in 
whimsical manner. It may be graphically 
interpreted as a siiaighlline with minor modifica¬ 
tions. I'or similai sets of facts it will never run 
in a zigzag way. We shall soon find that the 
Governois of some Stales used that Constitutional 
power ol ‘discielion* or ‘pleasure’ not on judicious 
piineiples but on political principles None of 
them won- free fiom political prejudice and 
influent e of the Central Government. 

Ait. I(t^ i2iof the Constitution of India 
provides lor “the decision of the Governor in 
his discieti m sfiall he filial'’. It is a replica of 
the provisions in section 51. (A) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935. Under the later Act 
the Governor had the supreme control over the 
affairs of a Province. A deviation from this 
practice was evident when India ceased to he 
ruled bv a foreign Governor in the interest of 
an empire. That is why during the debate in the 
Constituent Assembly on the Governor’s discre¬ 
tionary powers it was clarified that the Provision 
in Art. 163 would be completely different from 
that in section 54 (A) of the G.lAct, 1935 in 
actual practice. This deviation is necessary for 
two reasons. First of all, the Legislature under 
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the G.l. Act, 1935 represented only a .section of || ir ,. e Stale, namely, Haryana, West Bengal 
provincial population whereas the Slate Legisla- ami Punjab. In Manana it was not prima facie 
lure under the present Constitution icpicscnts proved that the Council of Ministers did not 
the hulk of I he total population. Secondly, the enjoy the support of the. majority in the 
Governor formerly was given this extraordinary Assembly. The ground of dismissal was the 
power in the interest ,.f the British empire, hut breakdown of the Constitutional machinery' due 
now with the change ol situation tiie Governor to liequent crossing of Assembly floor by the 
will exercise this povvei on the advice of the defertois. It is surprising to understand the 
Council of Ministers which is responsible to an reasoning. Since defection is not a statutory 
elected hodv. offence, how m it possible to resit the members 

Different interpretations may rfe put forward Irom crossing the Assembly floor ? Above all, 
as to the exercise of Governor's discretionary this process was first encouraged by the 
powers. It mav he rxcreised in any one of the Congress in Madras ami is now followed by 
following manners. «*a« h political path. Unless this is strictly 

(At 1 he Governor may use this power him- prohibited In law providing a fresh mandate 
self directly without being biased to any Irom the Constituency f «r defection, it is a had 
political thinking. ground for* dismissal of Ministry in a State. 

(B> He may use it on behalf of the President A-'Uining Im argument's sake that defec- 
of India in which case the Home tinn, whether freipieul or ocrn-ional, is a ground 

Minister at the Centre will art as a |,, r dismissal of .Slate Ministry and introduction 

pressure group. of the President's rule under Art. 350 of the 

(C) He may discharge this important fune- Constitution, then similar principle will he 

lion on the advice of the Council ofs |,,llmvc<l in similar circumstances in another 

Ministers. We hold the view that the State. That will he a good rule or convention in 
third process is more suitable to federal a country like India where democracy is still iri a 
democratic ideology. Since tire Gonvernor tra-renl stale. But contrary to t-\]jrrla1ion, this 
is deemed to he a mere (tunrc-head uas followed neither in West Bengal nor in 

because of the lack .1 his essential () n ,| M . contrary, Govrrm.r’s discretion 

qualifications to represent the people m J>|t . nsui ,. of was applied to 

of the State either directly or indireetlv, |n|||l | ( . ,| mui ,|,e Ministries in then-two States-- 
he should not do an act auainsl the though the crisis arose in both tin* Slates due to 
elected representatives of tire people defection. I-ruin this it is evident that the 
who constitute the Council of Ministers. Governors used double standards to inleprel the 
Besides, with the situation in West Cortplilulioual provisions. Either one of these 
Bengal in view before the dismissal of ■-lanilards i 1 * wrong or both are wrong. There is 
the United Front Ministry, the Governor >■'* single set of judicious principles. Political 
could not fix the date attd place for motive rather, than the regard for the Constitution 
convening * the Assembly against the dictated lilt Governors of those Slates, 
wishes of the Chief Minister under Art. Another crucial question is whether the 
174df). It is because he can not art Governor can dismiss the Chief Minister at his 
against the will of an accepted Chief pleasure without the sanction of the Legislature. 
Minister of a Stale till he is removed by To quote Art. 164 (I) of the Constitution is 
the Assembly or he resigns from the relevant in this regard. It runs thus: 

( “The Chief Minister shall he appointed by 

. . “ s,ri -‘° standard or a rule was established the Governor and the other Ministers shall 

in dismissing the non-Coi.gr**, Ministries in he appointed by the Governor on the 



advice of the Chief Minister, and the 
Ministers shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor : 1 

• This Article may he interpreted literally or 
liberally according to democratic principles. To 
my mind it should be interpreted liberally 
since the sovereign democratic principle is the 
tenet of our federation. The Governor appoints 
the Chid Minister who commands the majority 
in the Assembly. Hut oner: lie is appointed it 
goes out of the Go\eruoi s band. After that the 
Assembly is the sovereign democratic bod) to 
dismiss him by .1 \ote of 110-1 onfidence duly 
passed : and it is the will of the Assembly that 
tiro Governor executes. Here “pleasure" does not 
appear to mean individual judgment of the 
Governor. I lie scope of the Governor's autlioiity 
in [In- rase is siiiellv limited, T> do otherwise 
is a bitrt.ll id drill >■ 1 .lev. liiillicr, this provision 
lias been made in the Article with an eye to 
dismissing leialeitianl Ministers in the Cmindl. 
In ease oi 'eiioijs disagreement between the 
Chid Mini 'lei and other Ministers in the Council 
if the latter do not ir-cjji on thi ir own initiative, 
I he (.bid Mini-Ici may auvise the Governor to 
dismiss I In'ii'.. In I lie light «d' iliinoer.iiii ma. Iiee> 
in l.iilain it •com** that tin- provision "the 
Min islets shall Indd ollac during the plea.-ine of 
the Coveiinn’ has hem made or this Arlid:. 
Above all, had the Cmi-liliiciii \ •.-einhlv intended 
to include the Chief Mini-ier tle y 1 oiild easily do 
it by irisorli ni id the words "llie thief Minister 
with “the Ministers' or ordv “the C.ounril of 
Ministers' in place ol “the Ministers . Sum' the 
two terms have been inserted srpaialelv in Art. 
ltd (1), each will bear a different meaning. This 
interpretations is plausible by application of the 
maxim expression “uriius rsi cxelusio allcrins 
which means that express mention of a thing 
excludes those which are not mentioned. In 
other words, express enactment shut* the door to 
further implication. 7 Therefore, the dismissal 
of the Chief Ministers in West Bengal and 
Harvana is not consistent with the liberal inter¬ 
pretation of the Consitutional provision. 

To resist the Chief Minister from remaining in 
power without commanding mujority in Un- 


Assembly Art. 174 fl) provides that “s$* i&Sify* 
shall not intervene between its last sitting in phi 
session and the date appointed for the first sitting 
in the next session”. The gap between sittings of 
each House of the Legislature of the State is 
fixed. So, this is a positive Constitutional check 
against the Chief Minister to go alone without tht 
suntMon of the Assembly. There is no Constitu¬ 
tional backing for dismissing the Chief Minister 
•luring tiro intervening period of two sessions when 
the opinion if the members of the Assembly is 
difficult to a-ecilain. The place and only place 
lor such asm (a in merit is on the lloor of the 
Assembly. Parade of the members before the 
Governor or written undertakings by legislative 
members to the Governor for determination of the 
confidence in the Chief Minister is the worst 
pm cdi-nl never f-iund in any matured democratic 
country in the world. 

In West Bcnual the Chief Minister of the 
foii-icr l nited Front Government announced to 
1 ntivcMc the Assembly on December IB which was 
not appinved of by the Slate Governor. In his 
view the date was too far and dismissed the Minis- 
tiv . On the other band, in Punjab the acting Chief 
Mini'li r of llie fornn-r United Front Minis’ry 
icipioit-tl the Slate Governor to wait for a day so 
ibal be could inlima't- bis decision. But a single 
dav allowance wa< deemed too long there and he 
vva- dismissed. From the above two cases it 
appear^ that the Governors of those States used 
doulde standards again for something not incorpo¬ 
rated in tin* Constitution. 

(IV) 

After the Speaker's historic ruling in the 
West Bengal Stale Assembly on November 29 
time has been a Constitutional deadlock in the 
Stale. Since the authority of the Speaker within 
the Assembk is unquestionable as to the 
aiecplipui. of one as the Chief Minister until he 
is removed or resigns from the office of the 
Speakei, the pmper course would be to dissolve 
the Assembly and introduce the President’s rule 
under Ait. 3.A<* ami rail for a mid-term election. 
Any other remedy bused 011 political considera- 
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tion would l>e to don the Constitution with a 
straight—jaekct. 


1. Art. 157 of the Constitution of India. 

2. Durga Das Basu : Commentary on the 
Constitution of India (1th ed.) Vol. 3. p. 234. 

3. Tin; New Indian Constitution : The 
Governorship, The Asiatic Review, Oct. 1935, p. 
760. 


4. Constituent Assembly Debates, 30th 
May, 1919, p. 426. 

5. H.S. Nicholas: Australian Constitution 
(2nd ed.) p. 34 

6. Liquidators of Maritime Bank v. 
Receiver-General of New Brunswick (1892) A.C. 
d37 

7. Whiteman v. Sadler. (1910) A.C. 
510. 327. 


THE PROCEDURES FOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

IN THE COMMONWEALTH 

DEBA PRASAD MOHANTY 

If'hen / hem any man talk of an unalterable 
Law, the only effect it produces on me is 
to convince, me that he is on unalterable 
jool. 

—Sydney Smith 


The constitution ;i' the baric law of a country 
occupies a position superior to other laws. It is 
the fundamental law defining the »et up of the 
government and ii> principal oigans. Source of 
all governmental authority, the constitution 
determines the interrelationship of the various 
organs of government and prescribes the manner 
and the limits within which they would 
function. 

It is the duty of the framers of the constitution 
to ensure its supiemacy and to protect it from the 
two main dangeis to which it may he exposed : 
easy alteration, and the liklihood of its provisions 
being infringed hv enactment of laws. These two 
dangers could he met by the prescription of rigid 
rules for the amendment of the constitution, and 
by the cstuhli.-hnn-nt of an independant judicialy 
with powers to declare void all laws ultravircs 
the constitution. 

Nevertheless, as the constitution embodies 
the socio-economic and political aspirations of a 
country, and ns the latter arc likely to change, 


the constitution should have a measure of flexi¬ 
bility in it. In fact, a rigid constitution would 
rulher hamper the progress of a country than 
otherwise. As Nehru expressed it : 

While we want this constitution to he as 
solid as we ran make it, there is no 
permanence in constitution, there should 
be a certain flexibility. If you make anything 
rigid and permanent you stop the nation’s 
growth, the growth of living, vital, organic 
people. ... In any event we could not 
make this constitution so rigid that it 
cannot be adapted to changing conditions ; 
when the world is in turmoil and we are 
passing through a very swift period of 
transition, what we may do to-day may 
not be wholly applicable tomorrow. 1 

In fart, the main problem for the framers 
of the constitution consists in striking a balance 
between rigiditv anv flexibility. In the words of 
Dawson, the Canadian constitutional expert, : 
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While change and growth are inevitable 
phenomena in constitutional life, there 
follows an uncertain and largely unpredic¬ 
table course. Certain fundamental princi¬ 
ples, however, are apt to remain stationary 
or to yield to pressures very reluctantly, 
and a constitution can therefore afford as 
a rule to be rigid in essentials provided 
they are so framed that in other respects, 
they are free to confirm to the changing 
needs of the contemporary world. 2 

It would appear that, countries having no 
written constitution are relatively free from this 
problem. In England, for instance, where, there 
exist no constitutional documents as such, no 
distinction could he drawn between constitutional 
legislation and other legislation ; therefore 
fundamental constitutional changes may be made 
as easily as minor changes in private laws, 
although there might he great practical difficulties 
in effecting such changes. 

Countries with written constitution have to 
decide how best to amend them, bearing in mind 
that a too rigid constitution, which does not bend 
will break sooner or later,' while too much 
flexibility will -object the constitution to the 
whims of the legislators?. The constitutional 
draftsmen of a federal l\pe of government have to 
he pprtirularlv caieful in regard to the amending 
procedure of the constitution breau-e of the risk ol 
disturbing the balance not only between the 
organs of the* government hut between the various 
units which constitute the stale. In fact for this 
risk it is far more difficult to hting about desirable 
social economic and political changes in a federa¬ 
tion than in a unitary stale. 

The power to amend the constitution lies 
with different bodies which may he broadly 
classified into three groups : 

1. Sometimes, as in Canada, this power rests 
with an authority outside the national 
legislature of a country. 

2. More commonly, the national parliament 
shares this power with state legisla¬ 
tures. 

3. In some countries, as in Australia, both 
parliament and the people wield this 
power. 


4 

The Canadian constitution is the oldest 
among the Dominion constitutions and stands ' 
in a peculiar position in the whole field of con¬ 
stitutional laws. The Canadian Parliament, 
although the supreme law making body of an 
independent country, has no power to alter the 
constitution, which fact creates rather an 
embarassing situation for Canadian constitutiona¬ 
lists. 4 The Canadian Constitution is partly 
written and partly unwritten, the unwritten 
elements being mostly conventions. The basic 
constitutional • document of the land is the 

British North America Act of 1867 which has 
subsequently been amended several times by the 
British Parliament. After the first world war 
eminent jurists of Canada gave serious thoughts 
to what was—and still is—the vital defect of the 
Canadian Constitution : the inability of the 
national Pailiment to amend the constitution. 
Between 1627 and 1904 several conferences were 
held to find out a suitable method of amendment 
and to give Canada an independent constitution 
lire from outer control. It was proposed by 
some participants of the 1027 conference that 
“Canada in view of the quality of status which 
she now enjovs and in view further of the 
cumbersome procedure now required should 
have the power to amend her own constitution 
and the legislation should he a-ked for from the 
If . K. Pailiamenl for that purpose. It was 
further proposed that when ordinary amendments 
were contemplated, the provincial legislatures 
should he consulted and the consent of the 
majority of the provinces obtained : but unless 
vital and fundamental amendments were sought, 
involving such questions as piovincial rights, the 
lights of the minoiitics, or rights affecting race, 
language and creed, the unanimous consent of the 
provinces should be ■obtained. However, all the 
participants did not agree to this proposal. Some 
leared that the jxmer of amendment 
would he too frequently used which would 
jeopardise the sanctity of the constitution. There¬ 
fore they wanted the British North America Act, 
having romc from Condon, should he amended in 
London alone. 

It was proposed in the conference of 1935-36 
that the amending procedure should he of four 
categories depending on issues : 

(a) affecting Canada only, 
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(b) affecting Canada and one or more but not 
all the provinces, 

(cl affecting Canada ami all the provinces, 
which should require majority consent, 
and 

(d) affecting Canada and all the province"-, 
which are of such natuic us to require the 
unanimous consent of all the provinces. 

In the conference of W)0 it was recotnendcd 
that the pi.(visions of tin- British North America 
Act should he "rouped into different (alegui ie*-, 
such as those concerning Parliament only. those 
concerning piovinci.il legislatures, those con¬ 
cerning both I’ai liamcnl and proviiici.il legisl.ihnes 
and those concerning liindamental rights etc. 

The eonfeience held in I9 (iO-(iJ accepted the 
pioposals put forward in the 1 ‘)S(I conference but 
could come to no final agreement. 

In the eonfeience held in 1901 the proposals 
of the pievious (■•inferences were accepted and 
some new issues were* discussed a- well, such as 
the way to niodifv the existing power* given to 
the Dominion and to the provinces In sections 
91 il) and '.'2 ll) of the British North America 
Act. It was apieed that the new amending 
pioe.eclures should he iiic orpotaled in these two 
sections. 

flic* pieseiit ta-h fen the (i.m.idi.m «oust it n - 
tionali'ls is to >;ive clfc-cl to the* I'inf pioposai-, 
for which ail Act of the ( .K. Parliament would 
he; required, should sin h an \< l he pa—ed il 
would he the last amendment of the ('.anadian 
constitution made In the t K. I* ii liamnil. hce au-c 
once this is done the; l .k. Paili.imcnt will have 
no authority over Canada icgaiding am eonstiiu- 
tional mailer. I hen onlv would Canada have com¬ 
plete legislative autonomy. 

II 

Most of the Commonwealth countries come 
under the* second classified primp with their 
national parliaments having the sole responsibility 
for and sovereign authority in irgard to altering 
the constitutions. However, the method ol 
amendment of the constitution varies from coun¬ 
try to country dependin': on its political structure. 
A method which is suitable for one country may 
ilot fit the political environment of another. Again, 
the protection of minorities' interests, regional 
interests and sometimes religious interests of the 
people necessitate difference in methods of 
amendment. 


When the constitution includes a chapter of 
Rights they should he given special protection 
against infringement. Generally there are two 
types of entrenched provisions in constitutions, 
the one alterable by a two thirds majority in the. 
legislature and the other alterable by a more 
difficult process : either by a large majority vote 
in the legislature or after a national referendum. 
But one thing which is common to almost all 
constitutions that the amending clause itself is 
specially entrenched : the Indian C.onstilution 
hmvevei, .i- an exception. 

Amendment of the constitution by a lefeien- 
cluiii, that is the approval of the* people, is enough 
fed a unitary stale: hut not for a federal slate. 

It i- not sullirienl to say of a federal 
government that il should he so adapted to 
its times that the geneial pen eminent lias 
tin* povvei to ngulate any matter which a 
m.tj'oilv of the people think it should 
cegulalc*. If the* opinion of the majority <*f 
the people* is a -ulheient guide iu a 

i cinmiuiiitv, then il i- likelv that, that 

community does not need federal 
covettimcnl : that il will he most salisfae- 
toiilv -civcd l>v a unitary government 
But if ledei.il government is rcallv 

appropriate to a country, it is most likely 
that the government by majority of the 
people* i- not u-ually enough. Majority 
of legion- as well as majorities of 

people in.iv need to he consulted. ’ 

No doubt, the* suppoit of ‘majorities of 
legion- is the nel'e.illv deniable in a federation. 
Bui one max doubt whether this is practicable, 
when one coiisideis liovv federal government 
actually works. We shall -lioilly tutu oui atten¬ 
tion to the* way ft delation works in India. Bill 
tin* weakest foim of constitutional entrenchment 
ri that which meie.lv protects the constitution 
aguinst amendment by implicationIn the Con¬ 
stitution of Ghana the proviso to Article 20 (2) 
icquires that if there is to he any alteration 
to the constitution il should be expressly made* 
by a provision for its amendment, which must 
not include any other provision. In the 1%1 
Constitution of Southern Rhodesia 7 Section lOo 
styles that ‘Subject to compliance with other 
provisions of this constitution, a Law of the 
Legislature may amend, add to, or repeal any of 
the provisions of this constitution other than 
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those mentioned in Section 111." Provided that 
no Act of legislature shall deemed to amend, 
add to, or repeal any provision of this constitution 
unless it docs so in express terms.' 

The common element in the second classified 
•.•roup* of commonwealth countries consists In the 
I act that the constitutions require a two thirds 
majority in the House or Houses of Parliament 
to enact a law for the amendment of the con¬ 
stitution. It will, however, he observed that there 
iii e slight differences between the roiWilulion» : 
some call for a two thirds majoiity of the 
whole House ; others a two thirds majority of the 
members actually present and voting. This ‘two 
thirds majoiity' rule is generally found in the 
constitutions of India, ('eyIon, Malaysia, Malawi, 
Nigeria, Trinidad and Uganda. 

Of these mutinies India stands in a unique 
position. IViliaps no other (ounlrv's constitution 
in the world has berm amended «o many times 
within as shot! a peiinil as India's. Dining the 
last eighteen years it has alieady been amended 
twenty one limes whereas the mnsiitulion ot the 
I .S.A. has been amended only twenty two 
limes during the Iasi I7(> years. Naturally one 
wondeis win there has hern so mam amendments 
in the Indian Constitution. Was the constitution 
loo ha-tilv drafted by inevpei icm ed draftsmen, 
who failed to mushier the full implications ol 
• ■trial, economic, politii al and legal aspects 
of Indian life '{ Surely the an-wei must be 
in the necalhr. India’s is an auloclillionous eon- 
-titulion dialled by learned jurists, who took 
three years to complete this w<>ik. .liter analysing 
most of the existing eonsliliitiaiis ol the woild and 
udopting silt'll of llieii provision* a* weir found 
suitable to Indian lile. Of conr.-e, one can imagine 
that the resultant mohair would < reale a certain 
amount of confusion, and that the constitution 
would lie complex and lengthy. Possihlv, the 
lounding fathers were obsessed with the warning 
given by Prof. Salmond” in becoming excessively 
cautious and look too literally the advice of 
Mr. Nehru against a rigid constitution ; the 
result has hern a diseased constitution, which 
keeps the political and constitutional surgeons 
perpetually engaged. After seventeen amendments 
the Indian government is still unsatisfied : it is still 
asking what other provisions should be changed to 
suit its needs. It is therefore surprising that a person 
of Sir Ivor Jennings eminence has criticised India’s 
constitution as loo rigid for amendments, 10 when, 


in fact, it has proved so flexible that critics have 
charged that the very ‘sanctity’ of the constitution 
lias been destroyed by the seventeen amendments 
to it. 11 Prof, de Smith has rightly said that the 
practical effect of the provisions for constitutional 
amendment will vary according to the political 
composition of the legislatures. The recent 
distuibanres in some African countries support 
this coiicluson. In Uliana end Nigeria th£ army 
has taken over the chaige of the countries’ admini¬ 
stration and constitutional government has been 
suspended. In Uganda, the Prime Minister, Dr. 
Milton Obotc, himself suspended the l%2 consti¬ 
tution on the 21th of February, 1%6 and 
as-mined the entire power of administration to 
avoid a military coup. On the 15th of April, 
i%fi, when he placed his new constitution before 
the National Assembly, it was passed by 55 votes 
to I. the apposition walking out and not taking 
part in the vote. Dr. Ohote, now the executive 
President of Uganda, -aid that the new constitu¬ 
tion would do away with the federal system in 
l LMiida. : 

I inlet the new constitution the Parliament 
would hold the supreme power, and all the 
legions would now lie answerable to 
P.uliamenl in all matters of finance and 
Law. So no Piovineial autonomy exists. 
All financial affairs of the kingdom and 
district ndniiiiistiatioii would he subject to 
the vigorous conlrd of the Parliament. 
The final ai Inter in all roustitutional 
i*sin*s would in future he the Uganda 
High Uomt, therefore, no appeal can be 
taken to Britain's Piivv Council. The 
F.a-I Afiican Court of Appeal would be 
tin* final court of Appeal for all 
ciiiniu.il cases. The freedom of expression 
would remain. 1 " 

Cndei the new constitution of Uganda, 
April I9C6. there are certain changes regarding 
the procedure for amendments of the constitution. 
The old constituti m could he amended only by a 
two thirds majoritv of all the members of the 
National A-'senihlv. whereas the new constitution 
can he amended l»v a simple majority. ‘Neverthe¬ 
less there are still certain restrictions on consti¬ 
tutional amendment, though three are narrower in 
scope than under the l‘Hi2 constitution. Amend¬ 
ment involving the alteration in the boundaries of 
any kingdom or district must be approved by a two 
thirds majority of the Legislative assembly or 
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district council of the kingdom or district con- in the Parliament and matters relating to the 
cerned. 13 Ihus, Dr. Obote brought a fundamental distribution of powers between the Union and the 
change in the foim of government in Uganda by stales.'" For all these matters the amendment must 
concentrating all powers in himself. The take- be ratified by the legislatures of not less than 
•over by a piesidcnt, secretly designing to one half of the State. Similar provisions are 
establish autocratic government which Prof, louml in the American constitution, but /here 


‘Gledhil! 14 apprehends as a possibility under the 
Indian constitution, actualh took place in 
Uganda. 

In India the situation is that, since the day 
of independence until the last election onl\ one 
party, the Indian National Congress had ruled the 
counlr) with an overwhelming majority, prac- 
ticlly without opposition either at the centre or 
in the Slates. Even if a different party is returned 
to power, it cannot exist in ollice for long against 
the all pervasive power of the central Congress 
Party. The fate of the Communist Parts in the 
State of Kerala and the perpetual disturbances 
now going on in different states where non Con¬ 
gress parlies have formed the government proves 
this fact clearly. Furthermore, the states have 
only a limited part to play in constitutional 
amendment. It will he interesting to >ee how far 
it will he possible to make constitutional amend¬ 
ment with the existing provisions, if a strong 
opposition emerges at the centre. 

The amending procedure in Article 368 of 
the Indian Constitution provides that an 
amendment may only he initiated hv the introduc¬ 
tion of a Dill for that purpose in either House ot 
the Parliament and the Dill must lie passed in 
each House by a majority of the total member¬ 
ship of that House and a majority of not less 
than two thirds of the members present and 
voting. This provision for ‘two thirds of the 
members present and voting' has been criticised 
by Prof, de .Smith as a diluted form of the ‘two 
thirds majority’ rule. 1 '’ The Hill is then presented 
to the President lor his assent and upon such 
a&sent being given to the Dill, the Constitution 
shall stand amended in accordance with the terms 
of the Bill. The Constitution also provides a 
special procedure for the amendment of certain 
matters which reflect the federal character of the 
Constitution. These special matters include the 
amending clause itself, 1 " the .nature of the election 
of the President, 1 ' the matters relating to the extent 
of executive power between the Union and the 
States, 1 " matters relating to the Supreme Court 
and the High Courts, the representation of states 


live ratification of three fourths of the states is 
required. Prof. Cledhill considers that the 
Indian Costitution is rigid only in this respect as 
the greatei part of it cannot, as in England, he 
amended by ordinary legislation.-" 

So it is clear that there is no provision in the 
Indian Constitution which cannot be amended. 
And even the fundamental rights, as I). Dasu has 
commented, have no special sanctity and may 
he amended like any other provisions 
of the constitution by special majority 
of the Parliament as laid down in Article 368. 21 
So in India the Parliament has great power. It 
mav in certain respects he compared with the 
constitution of Malawi,-- although in Malawi the 
amending procedure is much simpler.!Seotion 46 of 
the Malawian constitution, which provides the amen¬ 
ding procedures, inquires only a two thirds 
majority of all the members of the National 
Assembly on the second and third readings of an 
amending Dill. 

Tliete is a great similarity between this 
provision in the Malawain constitution and such 
a piovision in the Malaysian constitution regarding 
the amendment of the constitution. Article 41 of 
the Malaysian constitution provides for the 
alteration of the constitution. Clause 1 of the 
Article II clearly states that the Constitution may 
be amended by an enactment passed by the 
legislature only by the means prescribed by this 
clau«c and l»v no other means. Clause 2 provides 
that, subject to clause 3,a Bill ‘for making an 
amendment to the constitution shall not be 
passed bv the Legislative Assembly unless it has 
been supported on the second or third reading 
by the votes of not less than two thirds of the 
total number of members there of. Clause 4 
makes it clear that the word “amendment’ also 
includes addition and repeal. The constitutions 
of Zambia and Sierra Leone also provide for the 
two thirds majority rule. But in Zambia! 
ratification by the people by a referendum is 
required and in Sierra Leone for the alteration of 
the entrenched provisions of the contitution, tho 
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dissolution of the Parliament and a fresh general 
election is necessary. 

Ill 

% A common procedure in Commonwealth 
countries is to take the people’s opinion of pro¬ 
posed alterations to the constitution. Generally 
the constitution makes a distinction between 
different clauses of the constitution. Some are 
called ‘entrenched provisions’ and others 
‘specially entrenched provisions’ according to the 
procedure followed in altering them. Australia, 
Jamaica, Nigeria, Rhodesia and Ghana require 
an amending Bill to be approved by a referen¬ 
dum. 

The Jamaican amending procedure is the 
most elaborate and complex. Section dO of the 
Jamaican Constitution, J ’’ which provides for the 
alteration of the constitution, is a mixture of 
different t\ pcs of procedures required for a con¬ 
stitutional amendment. It requires a certain 
percentage of majority in the House and certain 
lime to lapse before a legislative proposal for 
constitutional amendment may have effect ; in 
some cases it ulso requires the people's consent 
by way of a referendum. Section 19 of the 
Jamaii an Constitution has nine clauses ami a 
number of sub-clauses. Generally speaking, it 
maintains a distinction between entrenched and 
specially entrenched provisions. The entrenched 
provisions include the supremacy of the con¬ 
stitution, the Monarchy, and the amending 
procedure itself. The specially entrenched 
provisions include the fundamental rights. 
Parliamentary immunities, the Prerogative of 
Mercy, the Judiciary, the Public Service 
Commission. Section 19 (1) simply states that, 
subject to the provisions of Section 19, Parlia¬ 
ment may by an Act passed by both Houses, alter 
any of the provisions of the Constitution. This is 
followed by an elaborate procedure for the amend¬ 
ment of the entrenched and specially ent 'cnched 
provisions. 

For entrenched provisions two separate 
procedures are adopted, one for normal cases and 
the for exceptional circumstances. 

In normal cases the different stages though 
which a Bill for amendment has to pass are : 

(1) Introduction of the Bill in the House of 
Representatives. 


(2) A three month waiting period between' 
the introduction of the Bill in the House 
of Representatives and the commencement 
of the first debate on the whole text of the 
Bill. 

(3) First debate (any majority will suffice). 

(4) Another three month waiting period 
between the conclusion of the first debate 
and the passing of the Bill by the House 
of Representatives. 

(5J Final debate (Two thirds majority of 
all the mambers of the House of 
Representatives). 

(0) Sent to the Senate (same procedure aa 
above and in the third reading two thirds 
majority is required). 

(7i Sent for the Governor-General’s assent. 

In exceptional cases where the Senate has 
blocked an amendment, an appeal to the public 
may be made, and if three fifths of the electors 
voting approve the Bill, the Bill may be presented 
to the Governor-General for his assent. 

In case of heavily entrenched provisions not 
only all the seven different stages above 
dcsciibed, but an additional stage has to be 
passed through. After the Bill has been passed 
in the Senate with a two thirds majority, it 
must be submitted to the electors, not less than 
two nor more more than six months thereafter; - 
and if a simple majority of the electors vote in 
favour, it is sent for the Governor-General’s 
assent. In the exceptional case where the Senate 
has refused to accept the. Bill, a two thirds 
majority of the electors is required. 

Jamaica, therefore, stands in a special posi¬ 
tion among the Commonwealth countries by 
providing such detailed provisions for constitu¬ 
tional amendments. One might say that Jamaica 
lias gone to far along the path of complexity. 

There is some similarity as regards referen¬ 
dum between the Australian approach and the 
Jamaican approach, the main difference being 
that in Australia a referendum is needed in each 
and every case of amendment. The Conmmon- 
wealth constitution of Australia-'* has an amen¬ 
ding procedure, which requires consultation with 
the electors of the Commonwealth. 

Section 128 of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution states that the proposed 
law for the alteration must be passed by an 
absolute majority in each House of the Parlia* 
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ment and not less than two nor more than six 
months after its passage through Loth Houses, 
the proposed law shall be submitted in each state 
to the electors qualified to vote for the election of 
members of the House of Representatives. If the 
proposed law is approved by the majority of all 
the voters voting in a majority of stales and also 
by a total majority of all the voters voting, it 
will then be submitted to the Governor-General 
for the Queen's assent. This is the t)pe of 
federalislic approach to alteration of the consti¬ 
tution approved by Prof. Wheare, it regards 
the approval of the majority of the states and 
the majority of the people as vital for constitu¬ 
tional amendment. It is different from other 
Commonwealth constitutions in that, it does not 
classify the provisions of the constitution far the 
purpose of amendment. Any proposed law which 
brings about a change in the constitution must 
be ratified by the stales and the people. In 
Auslial ia the refeicnduni procedure has undou¬ 
btedly made Constitutional change more difficult 
to accomplish. Of the twenty one proposals for 
amendment submitted to the people during the 
last sixty seven years, only four have been 
ratified.--’ 

The Constitution of Zambia- 0 also provides a 
dual procedure for the amendment of different 
classified provisions. Section 72 (1) of the Con¬ 
stitution states that, subject to the provisions of 
Section 72, Parliament may alter this Constitu¬ 
tion, and clause 2 describes the procedures to be 
followed. 

A Rill for an amendment shall not pass unless : 

(It not less than thirty days before the 
first leading of the Bill in the National 
Assembly, the text of the Bill is published 
in the Gazette, and 

(2) tile Bill is supported in second and third 
reading by the votes of not less than two 
thirds of all the members of the Assembly. 

But so far as the amending clause itself, the 
fundamental rights, the Judiciary, the section 
71 (2) and section 73 of the Constitution are 
concerned, the Constitution also requires the Bill 
to he submitted to a referendum, in which all 
persons registered as voters for the purpose of 
election to the National Assembly shall he 
entitled to vote, and unless the Bill has been 
supported by the votes of a majority of all persons 


entitled to vote in the referendum, it cannot 
come into operation. 

The Constitution of Ghana- 7 has the weakest 
form of constitutional entrenchment, as Prof. de 
Smith remarks,- 8 but to amend certain important 
provisions, it requires the people’s consent by 
referendum.- 0 

In the Nigerian Constitution a referendum is 
required where regional interests are involved, as 
when the creation of a new region out of the 
existing territories, or major alteration of regional 
boumlciies is contemplated. In order to become 
effective such amendments must get the support 
of sixty percent of the voters. 30 

In Sierra Leone, as already mentioned, 
amendment of the constitution requires a general 
election. If the parly in power wants to change 
the Constitution, it has to face a fresh general 
election. If the people approve the change, they 
will reelect the same party. 

Sections 109-109 of the Rhodesian Constitu¬ 
tion of I%1, provides that the specially 
entrenched provisions of the Constitution can be 
amended by a Bill passed by a two thirds majo¬ 
rity in the Legislative Assembly, supported by 
majorities in referendum to the lour main racial 
croups, voting separately. Referendum is not 
required if the Bill is reserved for Her Majesty’s 
pleasure. But in this ease a motion must be 
passed by a two-thirds majority in the Assembly, 
requesting the use of this alternative procedure. 
Prof, de Smith lightly remarks that, since no 
such motion may be moved without Her Majesty’s 
consent, the British Government can effectively 
insist on compliance with the procedure involving 
a lefemiduin. But nothing definitive can be said 
icganling this constitution at this stage, as the 
entire constitution is under eclipse due to the 
unilateral and therefore, illegal declaration of 
independence by Mr.Ian Smith, the Prime Minister 
of Rhodesia, on November 11, 1%5. 

The procedure for amendment by referen¬ 
dum is no doubt an additional protection in the 
public interest. In a federal type of government 
the ruling party might have secured the support 
of the electorate when elected, hut that does not 
guarantee that every thing done by that party 
subsequently will he approved by the ficople. A 
Bill passed by a majority in the House or Houses 
of Parliament is not always certain to he accepted 
by the majority of the people whose opinion can 
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only be ascertained by a referendum. In the guaranteed by the Constitution. The Supreme 


Constitution of Gambia 31 , a Bill which proposes 
a change in the pattern of government e..g 
Monarchy to Republic, needs to be passed by a 
majority in a referendum. Recently the govern¬ 
ment wishing to set up a republic introduced the 
necelsary Bid which was passed by Parliament 
but did not gel the majority support of the 
people. 

But the referendum procedure lends to make 
the constitution too rigid and is therefore 
unsuitable for a country with programmes of 
rapid social, economic and political changes. 
That is probalv why in Kenya’s recent Constitution 
the referendum provision has been amended. In 
the Constitution of Kenya, 32 Section 71 sub-sec¬ 
tions 3,4 and 3 provided for the government 
to submit its proposal for constitutional change 
to a referendum, in which all the voters could 
participate; if the proposal was supported by a 
two-thirds majority of the people onlv a simple 
majority was required for its passage through 
the National Assembly. These provisions have 
been repealed by the Constitution of Kenya 
(Amendment) Art I965. This amendment also 
removes the distinction between the entrenched 
and other provisions of the Constitution. The. 
Attorney Crucial of Kenya has remarked that, 
‘these changes should make the constitution a 
more workable instrument.’ 33 

To sum up, a constitution should not block 
the path of development of a nation, it should 
move with the growth of the nation. The govern¬ 
ment should take advantage of the provisions 
for amendment to circumvent any judicial 
decision which is not to its liking or to encroach 
on the fundamental rights and the liberties of 
•lie people which are obstacles to the implementa¬ 
tion of its policy. The amending clause must be 
very clear and definite in its meaning ; it should 
explicitly express the intention of the framers. 
Although the judiciary acts as the guardian 
of the constitution it should check any 
abuse of the amending power by the government; 
it is obliged to interpret that clause as it is framed. 
Hie Supreme Court of India expressed its views 
<-n this point when in 1951 the validity of the 
First Amendment Act of 1951 of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution was challenged. The issue was whether 
•he amending power in Article 368 of the Indian 
Constitution extended to the fundamental rights 


Court held that “the terms of Article 368 are 
perfectly general and empower the Parliament to 
amend the Constitution, without any exception 
whatever. Had it been intended to save the 
fundamental rights from the operation of that 

provision, it would have been perfectly easy to 

make the intention clear by adding a proviso to 
that effect.” 34 

This was the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of India in 1951. But sixteen years after the 
situation was completely changed. No more 
fundamental rights can be amended by the 

Parliament and this view was expressed by the 

Supreme Court in its historic judgment in the 
Oolakhnath Case in 1967. 3 ” The majority of the 
judges gave their opinion that the fundamental 
rights should be kept beyond the reach of 
Parliament. They further held that Article 368 
provides only the procedure for an amendment 
to the constitution, and the real amending power 
of the Parliament is derived from Articles 245, 
216 and 218. Their Lordships also observed 
that amending law is a law within the meaning of 
Article 15(2) which declares a law to he void 
which takes away or abridges the fundamental 
lights guaranteed under the Constitution. So any 
•amendment which affects the fundamental rights 
provisions cannot he a valid law. The majority 
also commented on their previous judgments in 
Slumkari Prasad Case and Sajan Sing Case 30 as 
erroneous in view of Articles 13(2) and 368 and 
to that they are not good law. So the Chief 
Justice Mr.Suhha Rao, strongly affirmed in his 
judgment that : 

We declare that the Parliament will have 
no power from the date of this decision 
(i.c. 27th February, 1967) to amend any 
of the provisions of Part 111 of the Con¬ 
stitution so as to lake away or abridge 
the fundamental rights enshrined 
therein. 

Mr. Justice Hidayalullah while delivering 
his consenting judgment rightly remarked that : 
the constitution gives so many assurance 
in part III that it would be difficult to 
think that they were the play things of a 
special majority. 

However, the consenting judges did not give 
any retrospective effect to their judgment and 
followed the principles of prospective overruling in 
order to avoid administrative chaos. This 
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judgment of the Supreme Court of India clearly 
proves that if there is a vigilant judiciary the 
whims of the legislature and the executive will 
have no effect to bring about any motivated 
alteration to the Constitution. Obviously, to 
maintain the sanctity of the Constitution the 
judges would he unwilling to go outside the 
periphery of the Constitution. So the fiamcrs of 
the Constitution should take pains to express 
their intention as dearly as possible, at the same 
time maintaining a proper balance between 
rigidity and flexibility. 
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ELECTIONS—HOW FAIR ARE THEY ? 


R.T.Jangam 

D.A.Chekki 


India, ilie largest democracy in the world, 
luld its 4th General Elections during February 
I9ft7. On the basis of previous experience, the 
the entire election machinery was modified and 
geared in order to conduct free and fair elections 
all over the country. However, the layman and 
the expert alike have realised that the general 
elections have not been as fair as they should have 
been. The material that follows is based on the 
authors’ fieldwoik in 12 constituencies of the 
Mysore Slate, interviews with some of the 
candidates, party workers, campaigners and 
voters. student investigators' reports, press 
reports, and other reliable sources. The paper 
attempts to show that although by and large 
elections were smooth and fair, defects in the 
election system and unfair practices in the 
election process were not absent. 

i 

I'otas' l.i.si 

A number of eases centred round registra¬ 
tion. Sorin' of tin* prospective voters did not 
register themselves. Among them were some 
educated «itizcim who were politically conscious 
hut, nonetheless, remained unregistered. It 
appeared that it was relatively easier to enthuse 
and move illiterate and rural folks, rather than 
the city-bred and educated, to gel themselves 
registered in time. If some parly eandiates or 
workers reminded them of their registration, they 
would tell them not to worry as they were able to 
take care of themselves. Hut all the same they 
remained unregistered largely through indifference, 
procrastination or sheer inertia. 2 In a few eases, 
the unwillingness to register seemed to stem 
from the general distrust of polities and politicians, 
and also the feeling that anyway one's vote 
would not, after all, make any decisive difference 
in the election results, tone of politics or quality 
of administration. 

The Election Commissioner, through a press 
note, notified that any change; addition, deletion; 


transposition in the names in the voters’ list 
should he brought to the notice of Registration 
Officers (that is, the Deputy Commissioners who 
functioned as Registration Officers) before the 
list was finalized before 20th January, 1967. 
Rut, a few voters did find their names misspelt, 
wrongly prefixed or suffixed. In one case a young 
returning officer in Bangalore, could not exercise 
his right of vote because his name “Dayanidhi” 
had become “Damayanti”, implying a change of 
six ! This further strengthens the oft-repeated 
argument that the registration procedure should 
he further perfected and voters should be vigilant 
enough to see that their names are properly entered 
ill the voters' list. 

If was not uncommon to come across voters 
who could not exercise their right of vote because 
their names were registered, not in their existing 
places of residence, but in their previous places 
or villages. This again meant that the voters’ 
list had not been made up to date. In a few 
villages visited for fieldwork, a few young men 
v ho wore registered as voters were found to be 
below 21. On being questioned (in one case 
both a father and his son were questioned to 
determine the son’s age), they pleaded ignorance. 
One cause for this practice was the (understand¬ 
able) enthusiasm and initiative of the parlies or 
candidates. 

A few dead persons also found their way into 
the voters’ list". A field observer cited 3 instances 
of this from one constituency of Mysore and 
about ft from Tiptur. fn a village near 
Davangere names of 1 persons continued to be 
in the voters' list though they had died some 3 
to 4 years back. 

Voting 

On a few polling sites situations arose 
giving rise to irregularities or unfair practices. 
Since the voters who went into the polling booths 
had no identity cards there was no means for 
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the returning officers to verify their identity. 
All they could do was to check that a person 
bearing inkmark on his finger did not come 
back to vote a second time. But, this was not 
enough to prevent impersonation. The question 
of verifying identity, if need arose, was also 
difficult in case of veiled (burkha —clad) women. 
While biirkha is an accepted and respected part of 
dress for ladies of respectable families, its use to 
conceal a bogus voter cannot be ruled out. The 
Deccan Herald of February 1%7 carried a funny 
cartoon in which the eyes of an unsuspecting 
returning Officer pop out at the sinister sight of a 
menacing, hairy male hand (of a panada) coming 
out of a buikha and holding a ballot paper to be 
dropped into the box ! 

Yet another unfair practice seemed to bo 
hustling the voters in restive groups to the polling 
booths between 1-30 and 5 p.in. during which 
period the returning officers who must close at 5 
would have a hectic and tense time. 1 his half-an- 
hour interval in which the returning officers were 
likely to he less demanding and more inclined to 
close shop for the manipulation of the candidates 
agents. On a number of polling sites, the agents, 
during this interval, grew particularly vigorous in 
gathering up and pushing in people. Tribal people 
ir the Coorg, Belganm districts and nomadic folks 
like the Lmnhanis were particularly amenable to 
the hurrying tactics of the agents. 

Money and Other Considerations 

Did money play any role in the elections ? 
Yes. But, it is difficult to he quantitative or specific 
about the role. While official or accurate figures 
are not available, thi- in itself cannot automatically 
lead to the conclusion that money was not employed 
in the battle for voters’ minds. Field observers, 
voters, and even some party workers, if taken 
into confidence, would confide how money 
changed hands to move votes in favour of 
particular candidates or parlies. Such was 
the magic of money that, it was feared, it would 
upset vote calculations securely based on factors 
like popularity of the candidates, their record of 
service, the party hacking and so on. In 
Chitradurga, for example, the Congress campai¬ 
gners feared that though their candidates had 
more than a fair chance of winning the last- 
minute flow of money could upset the applecart 


of their expected victories. Discreet questioning 
of some voters in the Davanger-Harihar area 
brought forth cautious replies to the effect that 
poorer voters in particular found it hard to 
resist the lure of money. In Raiehur and 
Gulbarga money was said to he spent on behalf 
of the Congress and Swalantra parties. 'The 
pavmcnt of money sometimes came to light 
because of the occasional arguments or altercaalions 
which took place on the the voting sites over 
who got how much from the candidate’s agent 
who had their own reasons for giving different 
amounts to different persons. Some of the voters 
who were interviewed felt that not all the cases 
of payment of money could he regarded as an 
unfair practice. According to them, paying 
Rs 2 o>- 3 to a farm hand or a freelance coolie 
for coing to the polling station and voting for the 
candidate or party that paid him could not he 
whollv regarded as unfair. Because such a poor 
voter who led a hand-to-mouth life would lose 
his daily wage nr earning if he went and voted 
without nn\ compensation. That the voter should 
not expect to he paid for exeieNing his own 
voting right in democracy they fell, was a mere 
platitude which did nothing to improve the actual 
situation. 

Payment in kind - clothes food, drinks—also 
deserves to he noted as a force in influencing 
voters. In Mysoie and Bellary districts, for 
example, saris, dhotis, and clothes for children 
wen: said to he distributed among rural voters. 
A few candidates and their agents had a trying 
task of feeding their followcis, well wishers and 
voters—the number sometimes running into 
hundreds or exceeding a thousand. 1 rue, entertain¬ 
ing people with food or drinks (such as tea or 
coffee) should not he regarded as objectionable, 
and indeed was not prohibited by the election 
law. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that these activities 
did have a degree of intended influence on the 
voters. Usually when the dinner was over the 
host (the candidate or his agent) would come 
to say goodbye to the guests and request them to 
use their “valuable*’ votes in his favour. The 
voters were hound to l>e under some obligation or 
influence. 

There did not seem to obtain, however, an 
automatic or invariable relationship between 
payment—of money or in kind—and the getting of 
votes. In fact, in a few cases the payment did 
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misfire. Some voters confided that they accepted 
money for voting from certain candidates but did 
not vote for them as agreed. Doing so, they felt, 
was the only way of getting out of the tricky and 
coercive situation. A few other voters went a step 
ahead. They accepted money from two parties but 
voted for the third. Attempts of some candidates 
to keep the voters generously plied with eatables 
and liquor did not always fulfil the purpose of 
support building. In course of one of their field 
visits, the authors found in a village (in Mysore 
district) a group of people tight drunk. The 
place of their assembly was decorated with the 
Swat antra stars and they appeared to be seriously 
«ngaged in a discussion. When we asked one of 
them ‘“Whom do you support ?”, he gave a big 
grin (and also a puff of alcoholic odour) and 
replied ‘“Congress !” Turning to the other when 
we. asked the same question he. did not risk a 
leply and left us to conclude that he was not sure 
of his mind ! 

Yet another minor consideration was the 
conveyance— tongas, jut Las, aulorikshwas, taxis, 
private cars etc—provided to the voters to go to 
the polling stations. Of course, there is no means 
to determine how far this irregular practice 
influent ed the voters’ behaviour in the intended 
direction. 

Disturbance ami l iolcncc 

Although the parties in the Mysore State, as 
those in Maharashtra and Gujarat, had agreed to 
an election code, the hard facts of campaigning 
showed that it was not easy to practise the code 
always. Campaign was to be conducted strictly 
on ideological and parly lines. But caste and 
>ubcaste appeals, personal differences, accusations 
and counteraccusations also figured pretty often. 
Attempts to disfigure and destroy posters and 
other publicity means of rival parties introduced 
an element of tenseness in the atmosphere. 
Sometimes tempers ran high because some of the 
election processions were disturbed by rival 
parties. Although under the election law canva¬ 
ssing had to stop at zero hour (24 hours before 
the polling time) private campaigning, door-to- 
door visits, last minute desperate meetings and 
persuations, moves and countermoves continued 
in various constituencies till the polling time. 

As to the campaign meetings, heckling was not 
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so much of a problem. But the use of missiles 
like tomatoes, (rotten) eggs, stones, chappals, 
and cowdung to disturb the speaker as well as 
the audience was pretty serious in a few cases. 
A Congress Party meeting to inaugurate the poll 
campaign which was to he addressed by Chief 
Minister S. Nijalingappa at the town hall maidan 
in Mysore was badly upset. A Jana Sangh 
worker stated that a few Sangh workers were 
beaten up by hired gooiulas in an old Mysore 
city. A campaign observer from Dharwar 
explained how goorulas used to be “imported”, 
for use in critical situations, from a certain taluq 
place in the district. In Gulbarga, some Swatantra 
Parly workers were reported to be kidnapped with 
a view to stopping them from campaigning. 

Certain constituencies were jealously guarded 
by the respective parties as impenetrable strong¬ 
holds. The “Other parlies” were not allowed to 
‘“meddle” with them. In a Janata Paksha strong¬ 
hold, a squad of wrestlers and “‘toughs” warned 
off campaigners of other parlies. In a Congress 
stronghold—a llarijan locality—no stranger could 
escape the. watchful and stern eye of the local chief. 
In certain hotly contested constituencies cam¬ 
paigners and parly workers displayed a tense 
frame of mind and sometimes, understandably, 
in course of one of their visits to a taluq town 
for an on-thc spot study of campaigning, 
happened to enquire with a Janata Paksha 
worker—not knowing what he was—about the 
availability of a Congress candidate. With a 
scowl on his face and in a hostile manner he told 
us that he was not in the town and we could not 
see him. Suspicious about our visit and on being 
told that we had been there to study the election 
campaign, he wondered what on earth the 
Congress candidate had to tell us on the subject! 

The violence at the time of polling was more 
serious—notwithstanding the elaborate arrange¬ 
ments and care. The disturbance at Bidar was 
the most serious of all. The violent flare-up 
was due to a clash between opposing parlies and 
led to rioting and looting. Curfew was imposed 
and public meetings and carrying of arms were 
prohibited. The situation caine under control by the 
evening of 15 February 1967. 3 The disturbances 
at Channaplna, Masti, and Kollegal attracted 
considerable attention. In Channapatna, polling 
was held up for 45 minutes as a result of an 
altercation between the agents of two 
candidates. This led to stone-throwing and 
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injuries to 4 persons. The Tahashiidar Magistrate 
promulgated prohibitory orders banning public 
meetings and carrying of arms from 16 February 
to 25 February 1967. Schools, hotels, and cinema 
bouses were also dosed under the order.' 1 The 
situations in Bidar and Channapatna became 
complicated because of the Hindu-muslim feelings 
also. In Masti, police resorted to lathi-charge and 
firing a few rounds in the air to disperse the two 
clashing groups of Swatanlra and Congress 
parties.’’ In the Kamgeri village of Kollegal taluq, 
two canvassing groups clashed with each other, 
using stones and brickbats. As a result 42 
persons sustained injuries ; 3 of them who 

sustained serious injuries were removed to the 
Kollegal hospital." Stonethowing incidents were 
reported from Helenarsipur (Hassan district) and 
Savalgi (Bijapur district) also. 7 

Conclusion 

Although the foregoing observations emerge 
from the study of 4th General Elections in the 
Mysore State their applicability need not be 
restricted to Mysore alone. They may be aaid to 
apply, mutatis mutandis , to the other Indian States 
as well. A comprehensive national picture of the 
nature of elections can emerge if researchers 
present their findings based on close and perceptive 
studies of the various States. Such studies 8 
would not only focus attention of leaders and 
the public on the problems of democratic 
political processes in the country but also aid the 
election authorities and administrators, policy¬ 
makers and planners in remedying the defects and 
deficiencies in the election machinery, over¬ 
coming the unfair practices, and ensuring 
progresshely freer and fairer elections. 

[* A Study of 4th General Elections in Mysore 

State] 

1 It is interesting to note that quite a 
number of college and university professors we 


came across did not know if their names had 
been in the voters’ list. 

2 In Bangalore which has the State’s 

most urbanized electorate, names of as many as 
2% of the eligible voters were not found in the 
voters’ list. , 

Deccan Herald , Bangalore, 20 February 

1967. 

3 Ibid, 16 February 1967. 

4 Ibid , 17 February 1967. 

5 Ibid.. 

6 Ibid, 3 February 1967. 

7 Ibid, 20 February 1967. 

8 A reference may be made here to some 
such studies. Some of them are party studies 
like the one brought out by the All India Congress 
Committee, New Delhi. These naturally emphasize 
the respective party positions. The Centre for 
the Study of Developing Societies, New Delhi, 
has conducted an all India survey with the help 
of American expertise. The results are not yet 
out. The Institute for Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Studies, New Delhi, under the 
direction of Dr V.K.N. Menon, former Vice 
Chancellor of Travancore University, launched 
an all India study for which one of the present 
authors was a collaborator for Mysore State. 
Publication of the study is awaited. The Political 
Science Departments of the Universities of Delhi 
and Rajasthan (Jaipur) also undertook all 
India election studies in their own ways. The 
papers of the former are published in its journal 
while publication of the latter’s study is expected 
to be out shortly. The 1968 All India Political 
Science Conference to be held at Dhanbad, 
Bihar, is going to take up in one of its sectional 
conferences the discussion of the 4th General 
Elections at all India level. 

[•Through inadvertence the writer’s name 
,A.K. Ray, of the article Rural Industrialisation 
in Orissa, published in June ‘68 issue, was 
printed as A.R. Ray—Ed.J 



Current Affairs 


Crisis in Communist World 

The Communist World is a very well 
organised world. Everything moves in it 
accordiug formula and no change or new 
developments can take place anywhere in it 
unless specifically provided for in the blue¬ 
print of communism for the area, the 
particular moment in time and the institu¬ 
tions concerned. Just as a monarchy must 
have a monarch, a democracy some elected 
representatives of the people ; a Communist 
State must be ruled by a dictatorial prole¬ 
tariat. The proletariat, of course, ; are' : thc 
workers organised in a well defined maimer 
who exercise their dictatorial powers also 
in a well defined manner. One may think 
that if a very large number of persons 
exercise dictatorial powers, the dictatorship 
is watered down to resemble other popular 
forms of government : but, no ; one must 
not make any such mistake ; for the prole¬ 
tariat have a collective personality as 
distinguished from the individuality of 
ordinary mortals and that collective body 
of workmen can function as a dictator in 
the manuer that any individual tyrant can. 
The proletariat has no individual opinions, 
wishes or desires and it does not split up 
into sub-groups or parties, but behaves 
collectively like a single giant individual. If 
at any time the individual units in the 
proletariat begin to develop different and 
separate views and opinions, the proletariat 
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loses its collective nature and becomes a 
large crowd of persons who can thereafter 
behave like any other multitude in any other 
type of political organisation. 

What happened recently in Czechoslova¬ 
kia was a sort of split up of the giant 
collective personality of the Czechoslovak 
proletariat into numerous smaller personal¬ 
ities ; leading to the formation of many 
groups of persons with contradictory thoughts 
and wishes. In common parlauce the 
giant composite dictator in Czechoslovakia 
broke up into many political parties which 
had to think of managing the affairs of their 
socialist State accordiug to the wishes of 
the majority of these parties. This was not 
in keeping with the pure and undiluted 
principles of communism, which demanded a 
single, mainly, predetermined complex of 
wishes and ideas to dominate the government. 
Many parties and majority rule would be 
(juito different from a dictatorship of the 
proletaiiat. If the Czechoslovaks would 

degenerute into that sort of recognition of 
individual rights of opinion, they could 
never be very far from all the evils and 
vices of a bourgeois order. When the 
purer type of Communists found the 

Czechoslovaks moving away from the ideal 
path, they thought of bringing them back 
to it by the use of force. This had happened 
once in Hungary where Marxism 

was restored by Russian tanks. In 
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Czechoslovakia, Russian and Polish tauks 
began to manouvre for the protection of the 
creed too, but circumstances had changed 
since the Hungarian episode. The Czecho¬ 
slovaks had friends in the Communist camp 
and also outside. Russian tanks would not 
have found it as easy in Prague as they 
had found in Budapest twelve years ago. 

The Czechs have the sympathy of 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Hungary in the 
Communist camp. The East Germans and 
the Polos believe iu expressing the will of 
the proletariat through the party leaders, as 
do the Russians and these single Party 
dictatorships obviously dislike the ‘■'Prole¬ 
tariat” of any communist country to divide up 
into groups and run the government of the 
country on a many party basis. For the 
dictatorship of the proletariat has, in fact, 
nothing to do with the peoples of the 
countries concerned but is a dictatorship of 
the Communist Party of Russia.' which rules 
the other communist parties of the satellite 
countries. The Russian Communist ’ Party 
is not in favour of allowing opinion to 
develop within the U. S. S. R. The Russians 
are the makers of policy in all the Soviets. 
How they do it is not known to us. 

During the period that the Czechoslovaks 
began to show signs of an awakening’of indi¬ 
vidual opinion tho Russians put ‘.pressure on 
on them to come back to the fold. The 
pressure was mainly economic. When that 
did not work, the Russians and Poles held 
a conference to discover ways and means 
for the preservation of Communism in East 
Europe. A pact was made by which large 
common forces, that is Russian and Polish 
soldiers, were to guard the various countries 
of the Communist group. The forcos 


stationed in Czechoslovakia, later on proved 
to be unpopular with the Czechs who 
thought they could defend their own country 
without any assistance from Russians, Poles, 
and East Germans. Thinking is not encou¬ 
raged by dictators ; neither in Europe nor in 
Asia. Human beings, however, like to think 
and to decide for themselves how they were 
going to be ruled. For a time people may 
give fanatical support to any idea and even 
surrender all their individual rights; but 
that sort of thing does not last for even. 

Conservative and Liberal Communism 

There are uncompromising conservatives 
in the Communist camp who do not believe 
in discussing rights or wrongs when they 
concern the so-called basic assertions of the 
creed. There are also liberal communists 
who would permit such discussions without 
in anyway weakening their socialistic out¬ 
look. Those who do not agree to differ from 
the hard core of Communism and they look 
upon all who like the freedom to give voice 
to differences of view-point, as potential 
enemies of communism. Where Communism 
means heavier contributions to the collective 
funds by cutting down individual consump¬ 
tion or ownership in a drastic manner ; expre¬ 
ssion of contrary opinion by individuals or 
groups is not approved of. Such countries 
usually are economically less developed, in 
point of production and distribution of 
consumer goods, compared to others where 
individuals have the right io possess, 
consume or save more. If the State exploits 
the individual to a maximum, it should 
help the State to force the people to keep 
their mouths shut. If, on the other hand, 
there is so much production that the indivi- 
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duals can have a high enough standard of 
living and savings even after the needs of the 
collective body have been mot to the fullest 
extent; the requirement for restraining 
expression of opinion ceases to exist. 
Czechoslovakia or Rumania, for instance, are 
economically quite highly developed. When, 
therefore, after the abolition of the Novotony 
regime Dubcek came into power, it was 
clearly a ohange in favour of greater 
liberalism in Czechoslovak politics. The 
Czechs and Slovaks have now reached a 
stage in economic development where they 
could discuss many things of advantage to 
individuals freely without upsetting the cart 
of Communism and reestablishing Capitalism. 
With fuller economic development individual 
desires can be appeased in a fuller measure 
without, in any way, reducing the contribu¬ 
tions to the Socialist purse. Russia, with her 
tremendous war machine, has to continue to 
maintain economic exploitation of the 
individual to the maximum. Russia, there¬ 
fore, views the liberal moves of Czechoslova¬ 
kia unfavourably. So do Bulgaria and, 
perhaps, Poland. The East Hermans have a 
fear that they could never afford to relax in 
their fanatical attachment to hardcore commu¬ 
nism for purely political reasons. The 
Yugoslavs and the Hungarians are in favour 
of liberalisation, for their budgets of socialism 
do not require a program of extreme self- 
denial for their individual nationals. 

Will the Russians use force to make 
Czechoslovakia toe the line f The Americans 
think that the Russians will incite the 
Czechoslovak workers’ militia to stage a oivil 
commotion when the Russians will be invited 
in to reestablish peace and quiet. In the 
process some Czechoslovaks may disappear 


from the active field of politics, but that mast 
be accepted as an occupational hazard of 
being a free thiuker in communist country. 
The British Press recognises this possibility 
but the feeling that the Russians have become 
wiser after Hungary and Cnba is also there. 
The various Comm urn *; Parties of European 
countries are not in favour of any Russian or 
Warsaw Pact intervention in the Czecho¬ 
slovak affair. They think communism will 
be greatly weakened in European countries 
if Russian tanks helped to suppress the 
Czechoslovak liberals. The Czechoslovak 
move for liberalisation began with an 
announcement by 70 intellectuals who 
deprecated government by fear, repression 
and pressure. The intellectuals have nume¬ 
rous supporters among whom are quite a 
number of workers. The manifesto drawn 
up by the intellectuals, called “2000 
words” is a pungent criticism of the commu¬ 
nist regime of the country since 1948. The 
Czechoslovak workers’ militia has not yet 
started to fight the reformers ; so that, 
although the Russo-Polish forces have not 
fully withdrawn from Czechoslovakia, they 
are not engaged in any fight to reestablish 
the hard-core commuuist9 in power. It 
would appear, therefore, that Czechoslovakia 
might continue her work of consolidation in 
liberal socialism without any active 
obstruction from the hard-core States. 
Or again, the fight may start after a suitable 
eausus belli has been provided. 

Pakistan Nationalising Pengali 

While one must admit that the East 
Pakistans have a great and passionate attach¬ 
ment to their mother tongue Bengali and 
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have forced the Pakistan government to 
grant it the distinction of being co-state- 
language with Urdu, which is more thau 
anything that the Indian Government have 
done to give the most developed languages 
of India their rightful place in the country's 
languages policy ; one must express ones 
disapproval of the East Pakistani efforts at 
converting Bengali info an Islamic language. 
They are trying to achieve this bv cutting out, 
a9 far as possible, the Hindu associations of 
this aneieut language and by belittling the 
contributions of tlie greatest writers and 
composers of Bengali prose, verse and songs. 
Bengali has had a continuous history of 
development and progress for nearly a 
thousand years and many of the writers and 
composers of Bengali prose, verse and songs 
have been Muslims too. But the most 
powerful Bengali writers of modern times 
have been by and large, non-Muslims. Raja 
Rammohau Roy, Michael Mudhusudun Dutt, 
Bankirn Chandra Chatterjee, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Sarat chandra Chandra Chatterjee, 
Satyendranath Dutt, Rajani Kanta Sen, 
Girish Chandra Ghosh and Dwijeudralal 
Roy to name only a few outstanding writers 
and composers of Prose, Poetry, Drama aud 
Songs should suffice. There are hundreds 
of others who come very near the top class 
in the quality of their compositions. There 
have been Muslim writers too, but they 
had no special Islamic literary style. In 
' other words, the Bengali language and 
literature have been the same for Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians ; and any attempt 
at cutting out the contributions of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore or Bankim Chaudra Chatterjee 
from Bengali literature would be disasterous 
for that language. The East Pakistanis of 


of course are following a path which is not 
so dangerous for the quality tof Bengali 
prose, vorso, or songs. They are plagiarising 
the compositions of the greatest literateurs 
and composers of Bengal and passing these 
“creations” as the work of unknown Mdslim 
masters, with a totally shameless disregard for 
the truth behind these acts of unauthorised 
borrowings. We quite often hear songs 
composed and set to tune by some, unheard 
of Muslims genius over the Dacca Radio 
which resemble Rabindranath Tagore’s 
compositions to every minute detail. Any 
differences that exist rather spoil the effect. 
If. therefore, the East Pakistan writers and 

composers did not mutilate the originalB 
of their recent creations, they would be 
rendering a service to Bengal’s culture 
and civilisation. 

Pakistan and Furakla 

When the Pakistani team of experts 
came to India to inspect and discuss the 
implications of the Farakka barrage Project 
as affecting the water supply of the Padma 
river which is another and bigger branch of 
Ganges, they very 9oon discovered what 
India’s needs were and tried to prove that 
their needs were greater than India’s. This, of 
course, was typical of all Pakistani approach¬ 
es to problems affecting both countries. All 
persons who have knowledge of the geogra¬ 
phy of East Pakistan and West Bengal 
know very well that East Pakistan is heavily 
waterlogged during the greater part of the 
year. Floods are far more common in East 
Pakistan than in West Bengal. The Padma 
too has a volume of water which hardly 
requires any augmentation. Rather, If its 
powerful current is restrained, it may prove 
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to be of advantage to the people who Jive on 
its banks. For, the Padma’s powerful 
currents cause the collapse of large tracts of 
land near the banks into the river and thus 
destroy the labours of thousands of persons 
ovfer years in a few destructive moments. 
The British were the creators of Pakistan 
and in all British statements regarding 
matters concerning India and Pakistan the 
British always err in favour of their politi- 
tical offspring Pakistan. In describing the 
Ganges the Encyclopaedia Britannica says, 
“In the broadest sense the Ganges-Brahma- 
putra delta coincides roughly with the old 
province of Bengal. West Bengal, now a 
State of India, has been called the land of 
dead and dying rivers since little water 
passes down them to the sea. The chief 
river is the Mooghly on which stands 
Calcutta. In the remainder of tho delta, 
lying in East Pakistan, there are innumerable 
connecting creeks ; during the rains the 
greater part of the country i6 flooded except 
for the villages or isolated huts built on 
mounds above the flood waters. Seaward 
lies a vast stretch of tidal forest swamp, the 

Sunderbans.” This British description proves 
that East Pakistan does not require any 
waters from the Ganges that might be in the 
river above Jhe Ganges—Brahmaputra 
confluence. The Brahmaputra brings a 
tremendous flow of water into East Pakistan 
and that alone can keep that State fully 
flooded, as it does almost every year. All 
irrigations needed by East Pakistan can 
find its source at that confluence. The 
Ganges until it meets the Brahmaputra is a 
purely Indian river with no connection 
with either Pakistan or any other 
foreign country. The Bhagirathi and 
the Alokananda which combine to from 


the Ganges are both Indian—Himalayan 
rivers. The Jumna, its greatest tributary 
joins it at Allahabad. Beyond Varanasi the 
Gogra falls iato it. Then come the son, the 
the Gandak and the Kosi. After this for a 
very long distance the Ganges collects no 
water from any important tributaries. Later 
one of its channels forms the Hooghly and 
the other active chahDel the Meghna goes on 
to join the Brahmaputra and form the Padma. 
Those who know the rivers of West Bengal 
and East Pakistan will never hesitate to 
say that the Brahmaputra, the Meghna and 
the Padma do not reqnire any donations of 
water from the Ganges above its confluence 
with the Brahmaputra. East Pakistan can 
conserve its flood waters anywhere and 
then nse it for irrigation during the dry 
period. The idea that India’s Farakka dam 
will starve the East Pakistanis of water can 
only foster Pakistan’s malice without helping 
its economy in any manner. There are many 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra which pours 
much more water from Indian catchment 
areas into that great river than the Farakka 
barrage can ever use up for India’s 
irrigation. Moreover all the water that the 
Farakka dam can have will come from purely 
Indian catchment areas. Pakistan can have 
no claims on the Ganges until that river 
touches that country ; which it does not do 

until it passes Farakka. We have no 
detailed knowledge of East Pakistan’s 
irrigation projects below the Farakka area. 
All ;irrigation projects have a long history. 
The British theoretically thought of many 
projects and they gave good reasons and 
considered all physical conditions fully. 
One would therefore also like to know what 
the British thought of the irrigation projects 
that the East Pakistan pepole are now 
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hawking. Evidently no irrigation canals 
can function to any advantage if they run in 
a northern direction from the Meghna ; for 
above the Meghna-Brahmaputra confluence 
the terrain slopeB generally speaking south¬ 
ward. 

Law and Order 

People in India generally believe that 
criminals can make arrangements with the 
police and other government people concer¬ 
ned to overlook their crimes. It is only a 
matter of finding proper go-betweens who 
contact and appease the official people, aud 
then the criminals are either not sent up '.for 
trial or acquitted for laek of proper evi¬ 
dence, whatever the facts of the case may 
be, the number of crimes committed, the 
number of persons sent up for trial and the 
nnmber convicted show statistical correla¬ 
tions which when compared to international 
figures rather induce one to believe in the 
popular theory of official collaboration with 
criminals. Let us say some people were 
suspected of committing a double murder 
near Dhanbad in the state of Bihar. News 
papers and the public made furore over the 
alleged murders. But slowly during a period 
of a few months nothing happened and 
eventually public interest in the matter 
died down. The double murder remained 
unsolved and those who were suspeoted of 
complicity with the crime, went unscathed. 
Suck incidents do happen in real life and the 
police or the government do nothing ’.to 
clear themselves of public suspicions about 
their connivance with criminals. There are 
also many cases in which the police of two 
States squable over jurisdiction and refuse 
to assist one another. The criminals take 
advantage of such antagonisms and are consi¬ 


dered by people to settle with both sides at 
a cheaper rate than when the crimes are 
entirely within the jurisdiction of a single 
State. 

The above conjectural statements should 
awaken governmental interest in the possi¬ 
bility of their employees helping criminals by 
accepting bribes. The prevention of crime 
is uppermost in the mind of the authorities 
at the highest level. The authorities can 
appoint superior members of their Central 
Home Department organisation to make full 
investigations in certain unsolved murder 
cases which may give them workable 
clues as to what action the local police have 
not taken and for what reasons. If such 
investigations are not made by the Centre 
there will be no possibilities of preventing 
crimes in an intensive manner. Another matter 
should be taken up by the Centre. It is the 
provision of cards of identity to persons, 
who come to the cities, towns and industrial 
centres of India. Certificates from panoha- 
yets should be the basis of such cards of 
identity. The certificates should contain 
full description of appearanco and the thumb 
impression of the persons requiring the cards 
of identity. 

Poverty, A Destroyer of Good sense 

When a person or institution is in wait 
and requires to increase the funds that caa 
be made available, one does not expect that 
the party groping frantically for money will 
maintain the highest standards of conduct 
Among individuals many commit crimes end 
break away from the rules of good behaviour 
on account of the pressure of needs. That is 
why the advice “Resolve not to be poor S 
whatever you have, spend less. Poverty is 
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ft gteat enemy to human happiness; it 
certainly destroys liberty, and it makes some 
virtues impracticable and others extremely 
difficult", is considered so valuable. Yet 
we>find very superior persons spending more 
than what they have, getting indebted, being 
brow beaten by creditors and forgetting all 
virtues in their eagerness to obtain funds 
through exactions and borrowings. Quite 
often, these superior persons are the keepers 
of a nation’s conscience and when they begin 
to transgress the rules of ethics and sound 
economic sense, the people, naturally, .feel 
lost. This sort of thing has been going on 
in our country for the last two decades. 
Our leaders have developed certain mad 
frenzies and are trying to get rich very 
quickly. This has induced them to spend 
much more than what they have and to 
beg, borrow and extort in order to obtain 
funds. They have gone round the world, time 
and again, to borrow money and this has 
not i improved their international standing. 
They have swallowed rebuffs and have gone 
back to the same lenders in order to entreat 
them into a better frame of mind. Other 
nations have now begun to dictate to us and 
express opinions which are highly damaging 
to our sovereign status. We read in for¬ 
eign journals that our policy in Kashmir is 
foolish or we see in foreign books of geo¬ 
graphy that several areas of our country are 
parts of China. This sort of aggressive 
criticism has been possible only because, we 
have chosen to go round the earth with a 
beggar’s bowl in our hand. 

Internally our Public Finance is leaning 
more and more towards extortion. We are, 
in this manner, breaking faith with our 
people. We have recently talked about 


abolishing the sudsidies that we agreed to 
pay to the Indian Princes when they handed 
over their states to the Government of 
India. This, again, has clearly the nature 
of breaking a solemn undertaking. All 
because we have acute shortage of funds. 
We cannot afford to pay interest and sinking 
fund charges on the enormons National 
Debt that we have accumulated. We 
have quadrupled our public debts since 1947. 
The British were imperialist exploiters and 
they had mortgaged our national assets to 
the tune of, say, 2000 crores of rupees. 
The socialistic pattern of exploitation 
has raised the 'quantum to rupees 8000 
crores or more. Much of the new borrowings 
have been obtained from foreign countries. 
We have to pay them .interest and principal 
in their currency. This takes a k large slice 
of our foreign exchange earnings and what 
is left is probably eaten up by ‘foreign 
purchase of military equipment and food 
grains. Our economy therefore has deve¬ 
loped a great shortage of foreign resources 
and we donot develop our national produc¬ 
tivity in the lines that would improve our 
foreign earnings or reduce our foreign 
purchases. 

In almost all spheres of our economy we 
do things that we should not do and we also 
neglect to do what we must. In economic 
planning what is hypothetical is quite often 
accepted as a Law of Nature by our 
theoreticians. And what sticks out a mile 
as a well established economic fact is 
ignored on account of its simple nature. Our 
importation of food grains must be accepted 
as an act of great economic unwisdom when 
we find how by diverting only a small part 
of the enormous resources we used up in 
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our three five year plans to food growing 
we could have easily avoided '.import of 
food material. Our industries are being 
set up and run in a time honoured uneco¬ 
nomic manner and no efforts have been made 
to rationalise their organisation. This has 
happened while we had been spending 
thousands of crores after the promotion of 
new industries. No one has made the 
slightest effort to make our new industries 
abide by the logic of modern industrial 
organisation. Most of our industrial disputes 
arise out of this attempt to operate our new 
industries on the basis of long discarded 
methods of management. In this way we 
are going deeper into poverty and want 
even after spending Fifty Thousand crores 
of rupees in development work. 

After twenty years of semi-dictatorial 
management of the Nation’s affairs our 
politicians have little to show in achieve¬ 
ments. The Treasury Benches and the 
opposition at the Centre and the States have 
combined in their contributions to this great 
failure. Our politicians belonged to the 


same or similar groups and coteries. They 
all preached novel and new ideals and 
worked for the establishment of a modern 
socialistic democracy. The authorities who 
handled the affairs of the nation failed to 
achieve anything commensurate with the 
expenses incurred for exactly the same 
reasons which lay at the root of the failure 
of the opposition to offer constructive and 
bold criticism. The recent defections in 
certain State Legislatures have shown how 
easily the politicians of all groups changed 
over from oue side to another. India there¬ 
fore needs a complete overhaul in matters 
of management of the affairs of the State as 
well as in the management of all institutions 
—industrial, educational, medical, economic 
or any other. Our politicians are trying to 
hide their incapacity and ignorance by 
putting up useless faoades which have no 
real significance in the sphere of national 
development and progress. All our "isms” 
have proved to be worthless and we are 
getting nowhere. The people mult wake 
up and face facts. 





Primitive warfare in n.e.f.a* 


P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 

Introduction observes Hore in his report on the abor 

country (1913 : Ch. Ill), “but even in the 


The tribes of NEFA can be divided into 
two’groups—warlike and peaceable. Ameng 
the warlike tribes we may include the Abors 
(Adi), Akas, Daflas, Gallongs, Mishmie, 
Khamptis, Singphos, Noctes and Wanohos. 
Apa Tanis, Miris, Sulus and other little known 
tribes do not seem to be warlike. The 
Sherdukpens and Monpas have never taken 
up arms in their history. The Abors are the 
only tribe that gave frequent trouble to the 
British Government. A detailed treatment 
of their arms, and methods of warfare is 
therefore attempted in this article. The Abors 
have been taken aB the representative tribe 
of NEFA in warfare. The weapons and 
warfare of the rest of the tribesmen are only 
noted as far as they differ from that of the 
Abors. 

No tribe of our North-East Frontier has 
any military organization at present As clan 
prejudices are uppermost, no tribe ever seems 
to have made an attack on the enemy rising 
en masse, and a combination of the tribes of 
a particular region, not to speak of the whole 
of NEFA, to fight a common enemy was 
beyond the wildest dream. The difficult topo¬ 
graphical position makes it impossible to 
make a determined combination of all the 
clans even of a single tribe for the purpose of 
attack. “Not only would the various tribes 
never combine to oppose a common foe”, 
8 


case of any particular tribe, the number of 
fighting men collected at any particular place 
would never exceed, and rarely equal one- 
fifth of the total fighting population 
of the tribe. This is due to the fact 
that there is a total lack of organization, 
and that the village, rather than the 
tribe as a whole, is the unit to be consi¬ 
dered. That this is the case was made clear 
in a striking manner during the events of 
1911-12. Though the Minyongs were the 
perpetrators of the massacre of Mr. 
Williamson’s party, the tribe as a whole was 
not implicated. Indeed the greater part of 
the tribe viewed the act with displeasure aod 
refused to assist the guilty villages”. 

Characteristics ok defence in NEFA 

The village sites in NEFA are always 
selected on the spurB of the hills so as to 
afford natural defeuce. There is usually 
only oue approach to the village. 
Most of the villages cannot ibe seen 
from the direction of approach. There are 
jungles close by the village and immediately 
above them, thus affording a ready means of 
retreat. “These conditions are so invariable”, 
remarks the Handbook on the Abor 
Country (1911 : 5), “as to point to 
premeditation. It would be very difficult to 
surprise a village ; the only hope would be by 
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severe climbing and jangle cutting on the 
part of the troops’'. 

The North-East Frontier tract is indented 
by a large number of rivers and streams 
which feed the mighty Brahmaputra. There 
are many indigenous cantiliver bridges which 
can be severed by one or two strokes of the 
dao of the hillmen on the approach of the 
enemy. The rivers are also crossed on rafts 
by the tribesmen, and rapids are too numerous 
to permit navigation. 

The village bridle-paths are too narrow 
and the ledge of the path may break off at any 
moment. The villages were heavily stockaded. 
Most of the villages in NEFA have guard¬ 
houses at the entrances, where the bachelors 
of the village community are keeping a vigil 
at night. A certain amount of married people 
and slaves, if any, also occupy these guard¬ 
houses at night times. The dormitories of the 
tribesmen are the local military barracks and 
defence of the village falls upon the youngmen. 
Though the dormitories of NEFA are not 
working In full vigour as the Moitcxas of the 
Naga tribes, still they are admirably suited to 
the village defence. The dormitories are the 
repositories of the arms and ammunition of 
the tribes and spreading of the news of any 
d inger throughout the entire length and 
breadth of the village is done in the shortest 
possible time, so that everyone is ready with 
his tradititional arms and weapons of defence. 

The defence of the village and taking up 
of the arms require no unnecessary delay 
in the hills, as the village councils 
of the tribesmen do not take a division or 
cast their votes on any particular question. 
The decision of the village council is ins¬ 
tantaneously carried out by the members 
of the community. Speedy action is the 


characteristic of the tribal life. All members 
of the community with the exception of women 
and children are potential soldiers and take 
up arms in case of need. 

'/ 

“The tribesmen,” says Dnnbar (1916 : 50), 
“are of course expert woodmen and their 
system of scouting is excellent. Clearings 
are of course made along the path that is 
watched and scouts on the opposite hillside 
are able to observe anything that moves along 
it. These sentries relieve each other at 
intervals. When watching an enemy the 
hillmen almost invariably have their dogs 
with them : these range ahead as scouts and 
frequently proclaim to their opponents the 
proximity of an otherwise entirely unobtrusive 
foe”. 

“The tribesmen", writes Bhuyan ( 1949 : 
32 ), “carried on their warfare with primitive 
weapons which were very effective ia close- 
range fights, but could not be so very useful 
in engagements with the Ahom army who 
used matchlocks and guns ; it was however 
in open contexts that the success of these 
modern weapons could be assured, and suoh 
opportunities did rarely occur as the hillmen 
conducted their attacks from unsuspected 
woods and defiles, depending mainly upon 
such guerilla and ambuscade methods. At 
the same time the invading Ahom force 
could hardly maintain an open line of 
communication, the paths, if there were any, 
being mainly tracks over precipices and 
slopes infested by the lurking hillmen in the 
neighbouring woods”. The Ahom Government 
could not bring tribesmen inhabiting onr 
North- East Frontier under submission. As 
the Ahom rulers pursued a policy of concilia¬ 
tion by paying blaokmail, the hillmen were 



allowed to continue their 
incursions. 

Diffebencr Between North-East 
An^ North-West Frontier 

There is a gulf of difference betwen the 
tribes inhabiting the North-West Frontier 
and North-East Frontier of India. “The 
tribesmen of North-East Frontier” writes 
Dunber (1915 : 49), “do not mass after the 
manner of the Jiroahs of the North-West. 
The oohesion given by a militant religion, 
and the Gha/.i fanaticism kindled by the 
mullahs find no counterpart here. No one 
tribe can be expected to rise En Masse ; 
still less probable is the bursting of the 
frontier into the blaze of war not unknown 
beyond the Indias. To meet a combined 
foe a certain number of villages may combine, 
but even then the defence of some carefully 
prepared position by the youngmen of the 
community involved never quickens into 
co-ordinated attack. In other wards the 
hillmen will stand until the assault is pressed 
home (or their rations are exhausted if no 
serious operations are in progress), behind 
elaborate stockades built with immense 
labour, but may be relied on when encounter¬ 
ing a civilized enemy to combine their counter¬ 
attacks to very occasional and disconnected 
rushes by swordsmen through his columns 
or to halfhearted sniping with arrows. The 
selection of defensive positions and the siting 
of the works with which they are crowned 
shows admirable judgment; whilst the con¬ 
struction of long lines ef rock shootB, and 
the immense stockades and palisades for 
which the Abors in particular are famous is 
worthy of far more determined defenders”. 


Abors 

The tribesmen of our North-East Frontier 
have only a few primitive bow and arrows, 
spear, the straight sword (dao) as weapons. 
Guns cannot be said to form part of their 
traditional armament, as the use of guns was 
utterly unknown to the hillmen before 1908. 
The introduction of a few muzzle-loading 
guns and tower-muskets must be attributed 
to the Tibetans. The Report on Abor 
Country (1911 : 4) states that “it is reported 
that for tho last 3 years the Tibetans have 
been supplying the Minyongs and the villages 
to the north of it with muzzle-loading guns. 
The estimated number of guns per village is 
100 to 200 according to the size of the 
village”. Hore (1913) has also stated that 
“guns cannot be said to form part of the 
armament of these tribes. Some villages 
possess a certain number of muzzle-loading 
smoothbores which they have obtained from 
Tibet, but there seems to be little or no 
ammunition in the country. It is doubtful 
if as many as 50 charges could be found in 
the whole of the Dihang Valley. Damro, 
Riu, Riga, Simong and llikur all have a 
number of guns, but no powder or caps”. 

_ Weapons of offence 

Bow A arrows : A bow, made from a 
single piece of split bamboo and hardened by 
fire, is the moat important weapon. The bow 
is strung only when it is necessary. The 
Abors hold the bow perpendicularly, gripping 
the stave at the middle with the left-hand. 
“The Abors said,” writes Dunbar (1932:127), 
“they had never heard of cross-bows, their 
chief weapon being a bamboo long bow, shod 
with iron, and fitted with a cane string-- 
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usually effective, with light bamboo arrows, up 
to about 180 yards". The bow of thePadam 
sub-tribe are larger, with heavier pull. 

The Abors use two kinds of arrows, made 
from poisonous or non-poisonous species of 
bamboo, for war purposes. The plain arrows 
havo an effective range of 180 yards, though 
they can shoot an arrow upto 250 yards. 
The war arrow, which they use also for kil¬ 
ling the larger game, has a barbed iron head 
lsashed on to the shaft with a piece of sago 
palm fibre. Dunbar (1932:127) says that the 
iron-headed arrows have less range. The 
Padams can shoot with a fair degree of accu¬ 
racy upto 150 yards. Angus Hamilton 
(1912:26-27) was of opinion that the ‘Abor 
archers can pick off an object with unerring 
precision at a couple of hundred yards’. 
Dunbar (1915:47) estimated that‘the weapon 
(arrow) is effective upto 180 yards, but has 
been known to carry about 7 0 yards further. 

Dried leaves of a plant are used for fea¬ 
thering the arrows ; feathers of birds are sel¬ 
dom used. The arrow heads are not twisted 
to !give spin. The arrows used in warfare 
have a barbed iron head leashed on to the 
shaft with a piece of sago palm fibre or thin 
cane strips. Hamilton (1912s26-27) has said 
that the arrow used is the long, heavy bolt 
common to most parts of Asia. In many 
cases the arrow heads are flanged and groo¬ 
ved, and detach themselves on impact. For 
purposes of extraction the bolt must be pus¬ 
hed through for, as a rule, it cannot be pulled 
out without the head remaining behind, the 
wound being badly torn.” Dunbar (1915:47) 
has testified this statement by stating that 
“the iron-headed arrows are fastened to the 
shaft with fine cane splicing, and the shaft is 


deeply notched near the head so that the 
arrows may break off short' of the wound," or 
when the wounded man tries to pull it out 
Poison ; The Abors use barbed and poi¬ 
soned arrows for purposes of war. The most 
common poison used by the Daflas, Gallongs 
and Minyong Abors of the lower villages is 
croton sigmum. Croton, it must be noted 
here, is of no universal application in NEFA. 
The U9e of aconitum ferox is not common 
among the Abors as it has to be imported 
from the north, or from the Mishmis to the 
east. The Pandam and all the upper 
villages prefer aconite to croton. The 
Padams obtain their aconite from 
the Mishmis. Simongs obtain it from the 
Snow Hills. Hamilton (1912) has mentioned 
that the Abors gather poison from the deadly 
night-shade or the flesh of the decomposing 
carcasses of animals or enemies. Dunbar 
tells us (1932:128) that a few poisoned arrows 
were sent down to Calcutta for chemical 
examination, but it was never found what poi¬ 
son the Abors were reported to have made by 
sticking the arrows into decomposing carcass. 
An unpleasant idea. The poison is smeared 
on the head, and downwards in two inches 
thickness of the arrow. The shaft of the 
poisoned arrow is often nicked just below the 
poison to ensure the latter remaining on the 
woHnd, but even without this any attempt to 
pull the arrow head invariably results in the 
barbed head remaining behind. The removal 
of the arrow can only be achieved either by 
cutting it out with a knife or by pushing it 
right through and then breaking it off. 

“The poison (of the croton the seeds are 
taken, of the aconite, the root),” says Hore 
(1913), “is pounded up into a thick smooth 
paste with some sticky medium : this may be 








the juice of the elephant apple (Assamese 
Otekga, Abor Bompa : Dillenia Indica) or 
the sap of the jaok-tree : the paste hardens 
from exposure to the air into a black or 
brown, rubber-like substance. The croton 
poison causes acute inflammation of the wound 
which eventually causes death, if not attended 
to.” 

Shakespeare (1914:111) says that the poi¬ 
soned paste is sometimes made of 'pigs’ blood 
and aconite or the juice of the croton plant, 
which is put on just behind the arrow head. 
In most cases, however, from being made up 
for sometime the poison loses its deadly effi¬ 
cacy, though it still makes a festering wound. 
Shakespeare seems to be not correct, as Ha¬ 
milton was of opinion that 'once an arrow 
has been treated with poison and slow-dried, 
they retain their deadly character for a con¬ 
siderable period, and can be used again and 
again.’ The action of the poison is very ra¬ 
pid—sometimes less than one hour, and rare¬ 
ly more than six hours. Violent convulsions 
are set up and tetanus supervenes.” A mix¬ 
ture of aconite and croton is used in war to 
get the best result Abors affirm that croton 
is used in war to get the best result. Abors 
affirm that croton is almost instantaneous in 
its effect while pure aconite acts slowly, and 
if the wound is washed away immediately 
after the injury, there would be no danger. 

The use of the barbed and poisoned arrow 
is confined to close quarters, such as an am¬ 
bush, where there is a reasonable certainty of 
hitting the mark. Generally in defending a 
stockade poisoned or noa-poisoned bamboo 
arrow is the one used. 

The Abor antidote for a poisoned arrow 
is to wash the wound and then put on a mix¬ 


ture of fowl's droppings and opium (Dunbat 
1932: 127). 

Swords : Most of the people of NEFA* 
use a straight sword, some 3 feet or more in 
length, having a single cutting edge with no 
point. The blade of the sword is very sharp 
and its wooden handle is ornamented with 
cane-work. The swords were mostly impor¬ 
ted from Tibet in former times, as the locally 
made ones are of inferior quality, Minyongs 
and Komkars also manufacture swords. The 
sword is carried in a bamboo scabbard and 
slung over the shoulder by a piece of twisted 
cane or a strip of leather ornamented with 
tufts of fur, yak’s tail and sometimes with 
the under-jaw of the tiger, bear or leapard. 
The hillmen cut with great dexterity, but do 
not thrust. 

Spkars : The hillmen do not throw their 
spears. The length of the spear varies from 
6 to 10 feet. It has a small iron head almost 
3 inches long and 1 inch wide. The spear¬ 
head is remarkably small and is ornamented 
with a tuft of hair, dyed red. The butt-end 
made of a single piece of iron helps the peo¬ 
ple to climb up the hills as well. 

Da os : Dao is the universal weapon of 
the people of NEFA. None will dare go out 
of home even for an errand without this use¬ 
ful weapon. It is a necessity for the people 
as it helps them to fell trees, clear paths, 
and kill animals. The Abor dao is almost 
14 inches long. It is narrow near the han¬ 
dle and widens out to about 4 inches near 
the point which is rounded off. The blade 
of the dao is narrow towards the haft and 
broad towards the tip. The blade has a tang 
which is inserted into the wooden handle. It 
is carried in a bamboo or wooden scabbard 
across the shoulder, wherever they go. The 
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hillmen are adept in wielding heavy pa os. 
There are many sizes of daos, depending on 
its nse. 

Spiked wristlet : This weapon made 
from brass with sharp spikes on the outer 
side was used in hand to hand fight. It has 
now become obsolete. 

Crude harpoon : A crude harpoon, one 
end of which is barbed with sharp iron nails 
used to be hurled at the target from a dis¬ 
tance. This has also become obsolete. 

Weapons op defence : Weapons of de¬ 
fence are very few in number and conse¬ 
quently the tribesmen of the NEFA do not 
face the enemy. The most important wea¬ 
pons of defence are the war helmets, shield 
and war coats. 

Helmet : The Abor war-helmets are 
made of closely woven whole cane. The hel¬ 
mets are either round or oval and without 
projection. The tribesmen strengthen their 
helmets by fixing full or half cane strips at 
regular intervals from the brim and meeting 
on the top in the centre. The brim is made 
of thick cane. The war helmets are invaria¬ 
bly decorated with boar’s tusks, placed cross¬ 
wise in front. The top of the helmet is de¬ 
corated with bear skin or yak tail dyed in 
scarlet. Beaks of birds are also fixed on the 
top of the helmet. The helmet is kept in 
position by its strap which comes below the 
chin. Abor war helmets are sword-proof 
and Hore has stated that they might easily 
cause a bullet to glance off. 

“For war and on state occasions”, wrote 
Dalton (1855 : 151 fT), “they (Abors) wear 
helmets of very formidable and picturesque 
appearance. The foundation is a strong 
skull-cap of cane. The best are obtained 
from the Ghulikattas, who, in making such 


things, are more ingenious than the Abors. 
It is adorned with pieces of bearskin, 
Ciiowry, tails dyed red, boars’ tasks, and 
to crown all, the beak of the bucsros”. Butler 
(1847 : 110 ff) says that Abors “wear thrje 
kinds of helmets, one of plain cane, and 
others brimmed with an edging of bear’s skin, 
or coversd with a thick yellow skin of a 
species of deer. A more formidable looking 
covering for the head could scarcely be 
worn”. 

Shields : The Abors make their shields 
by split bamboos interlaced with cane strips. 
The sbisldH are rectangular in Bhape, concave 
inside and convex on the outer. The horizon¬ 
tal handle, made of cane fixed to the inner 
side, helps the warrior to use It in the required 
direction. The shields are also made from 
Mithun (Bos Frontalis) hide. The Abor 
shields are arrow and sword proof. 

War Coats : The Abors make their war 
coats from coarse wool. These sleeveless 
eoats with open breasts are decorated on the 
back and front and give protection from 
sword cuts. 

Dunbar (11)32 : 128-2V) says that “rectan¬ 
gular shields, deerskin coats and rucksacks 
covered with bearskin or fibre dyed black 
(making a retreating Abor look rather like a 
large black-beetle on its hiad legs) complete 
their equipment”. 

Mevari : The Abors also wear the 
Meyari, the disc with the ueyop top of 
cymbal-liko design on the back of the neck 
as a protection against sword-cuts. 

Methods of defence 

The tribesmen of our North-East Frontier 
are experts in defensive methods in their 
warfare. Their favourite methods of defence 
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consist in paving the way with panjis, setting 
traps, and constructing stockades and stone 
ohutes. 

^ Panjib : Panjis are pointed bamboo stakes 
with the points hardened by fire, usually 
buried slanting in the ground, in the paths 
or in front or/and in the face of stockades. 
The Abors harden their Panjis to the tough¬ 
ness of steal by placing them over hot ashes. 
"When thoroughly fired”, says Hamilton 
(1912:22), "the stakes are sharpened at one 
end, and stuck into the ground at an angle 
that just catches the foot of any unobser¬ 
vant walker. "Panjis are spikes of bamboo 
or other wood”, says The official account 
of tiie abor expedition 1911-12 (Simla, 
1913:31), "sharpened to a needle-like point 
and hardened by fire. They are inserted firm¬ 
ly in the ground, inclined inwards the front, 
and form an obstacle in the nature of ciie- 
Vaux de frisk. They are quickly and easily 
made and are much used by the tribes on the 
frontier, their presence being often skilfully 
concealed”. Horc says that there are two 
kinds cf Panjis used by the Abors, one about 
six inches long, and the other about eighteen 
inches long. The projecting portion of the 
Panjis is carefully concealed with leaves. 
"Both kinds”, he writes, "are sufficiently 
strong and sharp to pierce a boot or puttie, 
while for barefooted men they form a very 
serious obstacle.” It appears that the Pan¬ 
jis are made from a special variety of bamboo 
which is very hard and even poisonous. 

Stockades : The Abors used to construct 
their stockades some distance away from the 
villages. "Unlike Singphos and Nagas” 
writes Shakespeare (1914:111), "they (Abors) 
do not stockade their villages, but build these 
defences at a distance to command all appro¬ 


aches, behind which they have frequently, 
stood very stoutly.” "The Abor stookade", 
says the Official account (1913:49-50), “la 
not usually situated in close proximity to hit 
village as is the case with many jungle trf- 
bes, but often at some distance from it”. 
The Abors choose sites for stockades, where 
topographical difficulties, in their estimation, 
presented insuperable difficulties. The sto¬ 
ckades are usually concealed and situated 
behind some physical obstacles. 

The stockades are built at suitable points 
across the paths leading to the villages. The 
sites of these stockades”, says Hore, "are 
chosen with great skill showing that the Abor 
is fully alive to the use of the ground.* “Situ¬ 
ated as a rule in thick jungle, they are Invi¬ 
sible from a distance of 20 or 30 yards.... 
The stockades themselves are built of bam¬ 
boo, according to the nature of the surround- 
ing jungle, and are from 8 to 12 feet high, 
backed with stores. They usually lean’’out¬ 
ward over the hillside, and are in consequ¬ 
ence very difficult to scale t in front, the 
jungle is cleared for about 10 yards and the 
felled trees and bamboos form a very effec¬ 
tive abattia. The stockade built by Kebang 
at the Bebor rock, consisted of two 8 feet 
palisades made of twelve ineh logs laid hori¬ 
zontally, the palisades were 4 feet apart and 
the space between entirely filled with large 
stones. The stockade itself could only be 
seen from a distance of fifteen yards, but 
the path from a distance of some 60 yards 
from the stockade was completely 
commanded by a series of rockshoots.” 

"Although many of the villages are sur¬ 
rounded by stockades”, says Hore elsewhere, 
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“for the purposes of inter-tribal warfare, the 
Abor, unlike the Naga, never seems to 
attempt to hold the village stockade against 
troops”. 

“These village stockades, though no doubt 
good enough for the purpose for which they 
are erected, are of no military importance 
whatever as they are badly sited for the eff¬ 
ectual employment of Abor tactics again.st 
troops armed with rifles. Their position pre¬ 
cludes them from being Hanked by rock- 
shoots, and they are nearly always visible from 
a distance of two or three hundred yards. 
They are hardly ever bullet-proof and the 
more or less open nature of the country in 
the immediate vicinity of a village enables 
them to be easily turned. 

“The stockade on which the Abor relies, 
to oppose the advance of troops, is specially 
built on selected ground and may be anything 
from a half to four miles from the village. 
The latter is generally emptied of all mova¬ 
ble property a few days before troops reach 
the stockade, and should this be taken, 
the village will be found to be entirely des¬ 
erted, no matter how quickly the troops 
push on”. “The Abor stockades” says, the 
Official Account, "with which they hold 
up the head of the column,' are often very 
formidable, defended by Panjis and too strong 
to be breached by light artillery”. 

The stockade near Dambuk was found 
to be 1? miles long and shell-proof by the 
Abor Expedition of 1894. ‘ The stockade 
on the north side of Kebang”, says the Offi¬ 
cial Account, “was reported by Mr. Willi¬ 
amson to be 14 feet high with a ditch 12 
feet broad” (p.108). 

The idea behind constructing the stocka¬ 


des from a distance of the village is the safe 
evacuation of women and children against 
any possible attack. The stockades are 
defeuded with large stones, backed by tree 
trunks, and lined with plantain stems “to 
render shells ineffective. Necessary provi- 
ions and water are stored inside the stock¬ 
ades. The Abors conceal Panjis on all the 
paths along which the enemy is expected to 
traverse. The ground in the vicinity tof the 
stockade is similarly stuck with Panjis. The 
paths are blocked by felling trees. Thk 
HANDBOOK ON THE ABOR COUNTRY (1911:6) 
says that “they are building their stookades 
in pairs, the idea being to allow the first sto¬ 
ckade to be taken and then, while the second 
is being stored to re-occupy the first and cut 
off the stormers”. 

“A shell-proof stockade well over 2,000 
yards long and 10 feet high constructed of 
stout timber and stones, with a Panji-sown 
ditch in front of it and belts of Panjis as an 
additional obstacle”, says Dunbar .(1915:49), 
“could only be taken after almost prohibitive 
loss, were the position unturnable and the 
enemy a determined foe”. 

“Practically every Abor village has”, says 
Dunbar in his Frontiers (1932:221), “some 
sort of defences in the way of obstacles and 
a defensible gate, sometimes even a stout 
log and stone stockade ; but these works 
are never very long. Karko had the stron¬ 
gest village defences I ever saw—three lines 
of ditch and wall extending along the whole 
of the south side. The Minyongs were evi¬ 
dently highly respected, [and it was equally 
obvious that no Abor had any idea of turn¬ 
ing a position”. 


( To be continued ) 



CINEMA AND THEATRE 


CHAITANYA 


It is a cliche to say that cinema is on the 
rise and theatre is on the wane ; cinema has 
pushed theatre out of commercial market. We 
came to accept this proposition (or generalization) 
without enquiring if there is u basic difference 
between the two or they are parallel develop¬ 
ments. The difficult question is whether there 
is an unbridgeable division, even opposition 
between the two ails (cinema and theatre) . Is 
there something genuinely ‘theatrical’, different 
in kind from what is genuinely—‘cinematic’ ? 

Almost all opinion holds that there is a 
difference between the two. Cinema and theatre 
are distinct and even antithetical arts, each 
giving' rise to its own standards of judgment and 
canons of form. Thus Erwin Panofsky 1 . argues 
that one of the criteria for evaluating a movie is its 
freedom from its impurities of theatricality. For 
him, cinema is a pure and theatre an impure art 
form. It seems that Panofsky has based his 
observation on the historical development of 
cinema. 

The history of cinema is often treated as the 
history of its emancipation from theatrical 
models. These models are three : 

(1) Theatrical frontality : the unmoving 

camera reproducing the situation of the 
spectator of a play fixed in his scat. 

(2) Theatrical acting : gestures needlessly 
stylized, exaggerated—needlessly because 
now the actor could be seen ‘close up’. 

(3) Theatrical furnishing : unnecessary distanc¬ 
ing of the audience’s emotions, disregarding 
the opportunity to immerse the audience 
in reality. Cinema is the emancipation 

, from these three theatrical models. Movies 

\ are regarded as advancing from theatrical 

artificiality to cinematic naturalness and 
immediacy. But this view is far too 
simple. 


Such over-simplification testifies to the 
ambiguous scope of the camera eye. The camera 
can he used to project a relatively passive, 
unselective kind of vision—a9 well as the highly 
selective (edited) vision generally associated 
wilh movies—cinema is a medium as well as an 
art, in the sense that it can encapsulate any of 
the performing arts and render it in a film 
transcription.* One can film a play or ballet or 
opera or sporting event in such a way that one 
is seeing the event filmed. But theatre is never a 
medium. Thus, one can make movie of a play 
hut not a play of a movie. Cinema had an early 
but fortuitous connection with the stage. Some 
of the earliest films were filmed plays. Even 
Peter Brook’s staging of Weiss’s Marat/Sadc 
has been filmed. 

The contrast between theatre and cinema is 
usually taken to lie in the material represented or 
depicted. But exactly where does the difference 
lie ? 

It is tempting to draw a crude boundary. 
Theatre deploys artifice while cinema is committed 
to reality, indeed to an ultimately physical reality 
which is redeemed by the camera. The aesthetic 
judgment that follows is that films shot in real 
settings arc better (more cinematic) than those 
shot in studios. 

Films have been rather too often acclaimed 
as the democratic, the art of mass society. There- 
lore, it must pander to uneducated or vulgar taste. 
Fellini, Marinetti and Satyajit Roy do not agree. 
For them, cinema is both popular and high art 
and is cast as the art of the authentic. Theatre, 
by contrast .means dressing up, pretense, lies. It 
smacks of aristocratic taste and the class 
society. 

Some locate the division between theatre 
and cinema as the difference between play 
(written) and the filmscript. The former is 
verbal and the latter is non-verbal. Panofsky 
derives this difference from what he takes to be 
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the most profound one : the difference between 
the formal conditions of seeing a play and those 
seeing a movie. In the thealie, says Panofsky, 
“space is static, that is, the space 
represented on the, stage as well as the spatial 
relation of the beholder to the spectacle, is fixed” 
while in cinema, “the spectator occupies a fixed 
seat but only physically, not as the subject of un 
aesthetic experience.” In the cinema, the spectator is 
aesthetically in pcimaiu-nt motion as his eye identi¬ 
fies with the lens of the camera which permanently 
shifts in distance and direction. In fact, Panofsky 
is assuming a literal conception of theatre. To 
him, theatre is conceived basically as dramatic 
literature, text and words : cinema in contrast 
is primarily' 4 a visual experience.” It mean* 
that theatre is the plays of Shakespeare and 
Tennesse Williams and cinematic art is silent 
films. But many movie magnets do not regard 
movies as images with sound added. And what 
if I say that theatre is something different from 
play. What should we call tin; Happenings of 
Dine, Kuprow, Oldenburg and Whitman where 
no text exists ? 

There is infiltration of theatre into cinema 
as vrell as vice veisa. In theatre, the spectator 
cannot change his angle of vision hut unlike 
movies “the sellings of the stage can not change 
during one act (except for such incidents as 
rising moon or galhciing clouds or gliding back¬ 
drops) . The ideal play would be Sartre's A’o 
Exit where there is a living room against a 
blank stage. 

On the other hand, film or cinema is not 
only a “visual experience,” all components must 
be subordinate to the image. What about the 
films of Bresson and Codard with their allusive, 
densely thoughtful text which lack visual beauty ? 
How could one explain the extra ordinary 
rightness of Ozu’s relatively immoblized 
camera ?*. 

The distinction between cinema and theatre 
becomes blurred when we take into account the 
statements of Bresson, Cocteau and Astruc. 
These directors compare the film with literature. 
Astruc has likened camera to a pen and calls it 
“camera-stylo.” The main difference between 
the two—fact that literature uses abstract symbols 
fdiil* film consists of concrete images. 


Allardyce Nicoll 4 argues that the difference 
(between film and theatre) may be understood 
as a difference in kinds of characters. Practically, 
all effectively drawn stage characters are types, 
in cinema we demand individualism... .and 
impute greater power of independent life tef the 
figures on the screen. Panofsky makes exactly 
the opposite point : that the. nature of films, in 
contrast to plays, requires flat or stock characters. 

Movies thrive on the narrative equivalent of 
a technique familiar from painting and photo¬ 
graphy, off-centring. It is this that creates the 
pleasing disunity or fragmentariness of the 
i ha tarter* of many of the greatest films. In con¬ 
trast, linear coherence of detail (the gun on the 
wall ic the first act that must go off by the end 
of the third) is the rule in Occidental and Orien¬ 
tal narrative theatre and gives rise to the 
sense of the unity of the characters (a unity that 
may appear like the statement of a ‘type ), 

Nicoll's thesis seems less than appealing 
when lie stresses the fact that “when we go to the 
theatre, we expect theatre and nothing else.” It 
is an old notion of artifice. According to IMicholl, 
when we are in theatre in every way the falsity of 
a theatrical production is borne in upon us so 
that we are prepared to demand nothing save “a 
theatrical truth." In the cinema, however, every 
member of the audience, no matter how sophisti¬ 
cated, is essentially at the same level ; we all 
believe that camera can not lie. As the film actor 
and his role arc identical, so the image can not 
he dissociated from what is imaged. Cinema, 
therefore, gives us what is experienced as the 
truth of life. 

Could not theatre dissolve the distinction 
between the truth of artifice and the truth of life ? 
Is not (hat just what the ritual seeks to do ? Is 
not that what is being sought when theatre is con¬ 
ceived as an exchange with an audience ?—some¬ 
thing that films can never be. 

If an irreducible distinction between theatre 
and cinema does exit, it may be this. Theatre is 
confined to a logical and continuous use of space. 
Cinema (through editing, that is, through the 
change of shot—which is the basic unit of film 
construction) has access to alogical or discontin¬ 
uous use of space. Film movement is artificial ; 
the dimensions of space and time are manipulated 
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to create new worlds of experience. Cinema 
leads to a “temporal organization of space,” a 
term originated by E. Panofsky. 5 . In real life, 
in the plastic arts and on the stage, space is 
static, motionless, unchanging. In the cinema, 
space loses its static quality and acquires a 
time-charged dynamic quality. In theatre, people 
are either in the stage space or ‘off’. When ‘on’ 
they are always visible or visualizable in con¬ 
tiguity with each other. In cinema, no such 
relation is necessary or necessarily visible or 
even visualizable. Some films considered 
objectionably theatrical are those which seem to 
emphasize spatial continuities, like Hitchok’s 
Rope. But closer anal)sis of the film would 
show how complex their treatment of space is. 
Another important difference i- the “spatializa- 
tion of lime.” As Arnold Hauser' 1 , says, time in 
real life, in literature, and on the stage, has a 
definite directional trend of develompent. In the 
cinema, time loses this directional trend and in 
a film we are fieo to move about in time, as in 
real life, we arc to move about in space. A film 
can go backward and forwards, can show- 
separate events together, ran show simultaneous 
events separately. Time loses its un-interrupted 
continuity and irreversible direction. A play 
can not mingle brief moments and phrases of 
time as a film can. 

Cinematic virtue does not reside in the 
fluidity of the positioning of the camera nor in the 
mere frequency of I he change of shot. It consists 
in the arrangement of screen images and of 
sounds. Melies, for example, though he didnot 
get beyond the static positioning of the camera, 
bad a very striking conception of how to link 
screen images. He grasped that editing offered 
an equivalent to the magician’s sleight of hand— 
thereby suggesting that one of the. features of 
film (as distinct from theatre) is that anything 
can happen, that there is nothing that can not he 
represented convincingly. Through editing, Melies 
presents discontinuities of physical substance and 
behaviour. In his films, the discontinuities are, so 
to speak, practical, functional ; they accomplish a 
transformation of ordinary reality. But the 
continuous rc-invention of space peculiar to film 
narration does not pertain only to the cinema’s 
ability to fabricate ‘vision’ to show us a radically 
altered world. The most ‘realistic’ use of the 


motion-picture camera also involves a discon¬ 
tinuous account space. 

Film narration has a ‘syntax’ composed of 
the rhythm of associations and disjunctions. As 
Cocteau 7 has written, “My primary concern in 
a film is to prevent the images from flowing, to 
oppose them to each other, to anchor them and 
join them without destroying their relief.” But 
this conception of film syntax entails the rejection 
of movies as mere entertainment. Instead, it becomes 
a vehicle for thoughts. In drawing a line of 
demarcation between theatre and films, the issue of 
continuity of space seems to me more fundamental 
than the difference that might he pointed out 
between theatre as an organisation of movement in 
three, dimensional space (like dance) versus 
cinema as an organisation of plane space (like 
painting). The. theatre’s rapacities for manipula¬ 
ting space and time are, simply much cruder 
and more laboured than film’s. Theatre can not 
equal the cinema’s facilities for the strictly con¬ 
trolled repetition of images, for the duplication or 
matching of word and image and juxtaposition 
and over-lapping of images. 

Theatre has been described as a “mediated 
art”, presumably because it usually consists of a 
pre-existent play mediated by a particular perfor¬ 
mance which offers one of man) possible inter¬ 
pretations of the play. Filin, in contrast, is re¬ 
garded as unmediuted because of its larger- 
than-life scale and more tremendous impact on 
(lie eve and because “the medium of the movie 
is a phvsiral realilv,” and characters in a movie 
have no aesthetic experience outside the actors. 
But there is an equally valid sense which shows 
movies to ho the mediated art and theatre the 
uumediated one. We sec what happens on the 
stage with our own eyes. We see on the screen 
what the camera sees. In the cinema, narration 
proceeds by ellipsis (the cut or change of shot) : 
the camera eye’s a unified point of view that con¬ 
tinually displaces itself. But the change of shot 
provokes questions, the simplest of which is : 
from whose point of view is the shot seen ? The 
ambiguity of point of view latent in all cinematic 
narration has no equivalent in the. theatre. 

Much may he made of the fact that in its 
concrete existence, cinema is an object (a product 
even) while theatre is a performance. I think it 
is not so important. Whether objects (like 
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films or paintings) or performances (like music 
or theatre), all art is first a mental act, a fact of 
consciousness. The object aspect of film, the 
performance aspect of the theatre are merely 
means—means to the experience, which is not only 
‘of but ‘through" the film and the theatre event. 
Each subject of an aesthetic experience shapes it 
to his own measure. With respect to any single 
experience, it hardly matters that a film is usually 
identical from one projection of it to another 
while theatre performances are highly mutable. 

As film is an object, it is totally manipulable, 
totally calculable. A film is like a book, another pro- 
table art-object : making a film, like writing a 
book, means constructing an inanimate thing, 
every element of which is determinate. Indeed, 
in films, this determinancy has or can have a 
quasi-mathematical form, like music, (A shot 
lasts a certain number of seconds, a change of 
angle of so many degrees is required to match 
two shots) the result is determinate and total. 
What is the role of the director ? Flow docs he 
make his intention felt ? Berkeley used only one 
camera to shoot the whole of his dance numbers. 
Every ‘set up’ was designed to he shot from only 
one exactly calculated angle. Bresson, working 
on a far more self-conscious level of artistry, 
declared that for him, the director’s task is to find 
the single correct way of doing each shot. An 
image can not he justified in itself, according to 
Bresson ; it has a specific relation to adjacent 
images : this iclalionship constitutes its meaning. 

Theatre is free from this kind of formal 
control. There are performances and performances 
always ‘live’. Hence theatre-events are not subject 
to a comparable degree of control, do not admit a 
comparably exact integration of effects. 

The key word in many discussions of cinema 
is ‘possibility’. Certain critics thihk that mediation 
of the camera eye opens up a world of possibility 
of which stage can never dream. Artaud, a French 
theatre director, thought that motion pictures 
might make the theatre obsolete. Movies possess a 
sort of visual power which probes into the mind 
and uncovers undreamt of possibilities. Meyerhold, 
a Russian theatre director, suggested that theatre 
must emulate cinema. “Let us cinematify the 
theatre,” he urged. 

Is cinema the successor or rival of the theatre ? 


Theatre is on the decline. Some critics think 
that theatre and cinema have the same relationship 
as that of photography and painting. If ths 
painter’s job has been no more than fabricating 
likeness, the invention of camera might have made 
painting obsolete. But painting is hardly just 
‘pictures’ any more than cinema is just theatre 
for the masses, available in portable standard 
units. 

It was abstraction that saved painting. As 
the superior realism of photography woe 
supposed to have liberated painting and let 
it go abstract, cinema’s superior power to repre¬ 
sent (not merely to stimulate) the imagination 
might appear to have emboldened the theatre in 
■a similar fashion, inviting the gradual oblitera¬ 
tion of the conventional plot. 

Actually theatre and cinema show parallel 
development rather than rivalry. The possibilities 
for theatre that lie in going beyond psychological 
realism, seeking greater abstraction. Conversely, 
movies are witness of real life ; they treat collec¬ 
tive situations. But this position is also challenged. 
After the rise of cinema verite or documentary 
films, we have ‘the theatre of fact.’ Peter Weiss’s 
The Intestimation is an example. 

Consider the two principal radical positions 
in the arts today. One recommends the breaking 
down of distiction between genres ; the arts would 
eventuate in one art, consisting of many different 
kinds of behaviour going on at the same time. 
The other position recommends the maintaining 
and clarifying the barriers between the arts, by 
intensification of what each art distinctively is ; 
painting must use only those means which 
pertain to painting, music only lh>'.» which are 
musical. 

The two positions are in a way, irreconcil¬ 
able. Except that both are invoked to support a 
perennial modern quest—the quest for the 
definitive art-form. An art may be purposed to 
be definitive because it is considered the most 
rigordus or most fundamental. For these 
reasons, Walter Pater asserted that all art 
aspires to the condition of music. Moreover 
recently the thesis that all arts are leading 
towards one art has been advanced by the cinema 
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enthusiast* because film is a rigorous combination articulated. Theatre can be anything, ererythiitg 
of music, literature and the image. Film can only be one thing. 

Or an art may be proposed as definitive -— -- ■ '■■■■■■ ■ ■■■ • 

because it is the most inclusive. This is the basis 1. Erwin Panofsky, Contrast Fall. 1966 p. 32 

of the destiny for theatre held out by Wagner, 2. This medium or non-art aspect of Uu 

Marinetti, Artaud and John Cage—all of whom film attained its routine incarnation with th« 
envisage theatre as nothing less than a total advent of television. There, movies themselve* 
theatre, potentially conscripting all the arts into become another performing art to be transcribed 
its service. And as the ideas of synthesis of all miniaturized on film. 

arts continue to proliferate among painters, 3. Russian film director Ozu in the gre» 

sculptors, architects and composers, theatre era of montage avoided camera x movement 

remains the favoured candidate for the role of because, it is said, they tended to remind th< 
summative art. As Satyajit Roy has stated : spectator of the presence of camera. 

“Cinema is an art ; it is sum total of all arts."’ 4. Allardyce Nicoll, Film and Theatre. 

So conceived, theatre’s claims to contradict 5. Erwin Panofsky, Style and Medium ir 

those of cinema. Partisan of theatre would argue the motion Picture, Critique, 1947. 
that while music, painting, dance and words can 0. Arnold Hauser, The Social History ol 
only converge on a ‘stage’, the film object can Art. 

only become bigger, longer or more internally 7. Cocteau on the Film, Dobson, 













TOWARDS A SILENT REVOLUTION IN THE HIMALAYAS 

SURESII RAM 


During the last half a dozen years, hundreds 
of crores of rupees have been spent in the 
Himalayas and many projec ts launched with an 
eye on welfare and security. True that they 
have rendered the country much more immune 
against attacks from without, but what about 
the indigenous people living at those altitudes, 
surrounded by hills and dales, mounts and 
valleys ? If we were to ask three simple questions : 
Have they become more self-reliant ? have they 
succec'ded in standing on their own feet ? have they 
developed new qualities of mind and heart?, 
the answer is a sad ‘No’ in each case. Nay, it 
is worse ; they lost their usual means of 
livelihood, gone is the little self-confidence they 
once enjoyed and new ‘blessings of development’ 
in the form of drinking, gambling and cheating 
have ruined the sparse content of their soul. What 
a tragedy that Indian planning, be it for develop¬ 
ment or defenee, has confined itself to replenishing 
the material resources or meehanical output and 
miserably failed to enriching the human clement 
or taking it into its confidence. Perhaps it is 
no fault of planning or planners, but an inevi¬ 
table consequence of all that is imposed by the 
authorities from above. Progress to he true 
and lasting must emanate from below and be 
characterised by an initiative of the masses 
themselves. The lead should come from the 


people and all help or support from without or 
above must be channelised by them as they 
choose of their own accord. 

Poverty in Uttarkashi 

Happily, the Sun of a new consciousness 
and awakening has at last now dawned in a part 
of the Himalayas. On May 30 last, the inhabitants 
of the Uttarkashi district (in Uttarakhand region 
of U.P.) made history when they solemnly 
declared the Zila-Dan of their district which is 
regarded as the sacredmost part of India for 
enshrining the sources of the Ganga and the 
Jamuna, the two holiest rivers of the land. This 
Zila-Dan was announced at a quiet function held 
at Tilari grounds under the presidentship of Sri 
Devendra Kumar Gupta, the indefatigable secre¬ 
tary of the Gandhi Memorial Trust. With a total 
area of 2.902 sq. miles and a population of 1,20, 
139, l ttaiku'dii iv one of tile poorest districts of 
the country. Us per capita income is Rs. 129 fat 
1900-01 priie level), which is in striking con¬ 
trast with the figures of 273 and 350, averages 
respectively for U.P. and India. The total area 
under cultivation amounts to 57,5^2 acres, of 
which only 3,950 acres (or less than seven 
percent) is irrigated. The picture of land 
distribution is equally gloomy : 


Distribution of Holdings 


Size 

Percentage 

Lees than one acre 

30.0 

Between one and 2.4 

38.0 

Between 2*5 and 4.9 

19.07 

Between 5.0 and 7.4 

3.0 

Between 7.5 and 9.0 

9.0 

Tea and above 

1.0 


100.0 
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Dae to the peculiar and uneven nature of 
the terrain and soil, holdings here stands in 
no comparison with those in the plains and 
are much less productive. Little wonder that 
the income per agricultural household is 
only ‘Rs. 248 which is the lowest in U. P. 
(average Rs. 938). Again, when one thinks 
of the imbalances in the district due to 
differences of caste and land-ownership, the 
plight of the Iiarijan landless can well be 
imagined. Formerly a part of the Tehri- 
Garhwal state, feudalism nourished here 
unchecked and its worst yictims were the 
non-owing labouring poor, the untouchable 
community, who may be ranked among the 
most destitute and impoverished on this 
planet of ours ! 

Meaning of Gramdan 

The echo of Bhoodan-Granodan which has 
has been resounding over the Indian sky for 
the last seventeen years could not fail to 
reach the people of Uttarkashi. And one of 
them was touched by the depths Of Vinoba’a 
message to the inmost recesses of his heart. 
He, Ghanshyam Singh by name, attended in 
December, 1964 the Sarvodaya Conference 
held at Raipur where he listened to 
Vinoba’s call with rapt attention. Retur¬ 
ning home he persuaded the inmates of his 
own village, Sanj jakhol to offer the village 
in Gramdan. When they naked him wbat 
Gramdan was, he pointed out its four 
essentials :— 

(i) The village sets up its Gram-Sabha 
(village assembly) of which every adult, 
male or female, is a member ; 

(ii) All the landholders of the village 
transfer the ownership of their entire land 
to the village community or Gram-Sabha ; 


(iii) All the landholders donate one- 
twentieth of their land to the Gram-Sabha 
for the sake of the landless of the village ; 
and (iv) They set up a Gram-Kosh 
(village fund) in which the landholders 
regularly offer one-fortieth of their produce 
and the salaried people or wage-earners 
contribute one day’s earning (or one-tbirtieth 
of their income) year after year. 

Ghanshyam Singh’s Dream ■ 

Ghanshyam Singh explained to them that 
they could not get rid of their time-old 
exploitation if they stuck to individual 
ownership of land. Declaring it a veritable 
curse, he urged upon them to transfer owner¬ 
ship to village community, convert the 
village into a family and muster their resour¬ 
ces together to release it from vurious bonds 
which were responsible for the age-long 
slavery. Known for his unassuming nature, 
crystal-like honesty, and transparent sincer¬ 
ity, Ghanshyam Singh’s words penetrated 
the heart of his people and opened a new 

vista of life before them. Thus he succee¬ 
ded in offering the Gramdan of Sanj-jakhol 
on November 14, 1965. But he soon reali¬ 
sed that the people could not come to their 
own unless all the 673 villages of the district 
joined gramdan. This seemed to be an idle 
dream at that time. But he was encouraged 
to turn it into reality by a friend of his, 
Sundarlal Bahuguna, also a native of the 
erstwhile Tehri State. The doyen of cons¬ 
tructive workers of Uttarkhund division, 
Sundarlal is a living symbol of Sarvodaya 
in that area both by his life and precept. 
Active in the movement for the last several 
years, he has been unostentatiously working 
among his people and unfolding before them 

the immense potentialities of the Gandhian 
constructive programme. 
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Both Ghanshyam Singh and Sundarfal 
walked from village to village with the 
message of Gramdan on their lips. They 
enthused the workers with fervent euthusiasm 
and infused the general inass with new self- 
oonfidence to shake off their ties of enslave¬ 
ment. Slowly the word of Gramdan went 
round and one village after another entered 
its fold. The dedicated efforts of Ghanshyam 
Singh and Sundarlal were crowned with 
success with the ZiUdan of Uttarkashi, the 
first to do so in the province and the fourth 
in the country (the other three being Dar- 
bbanga and Purnea iu Bihar and Tirunelveli 
in Tamilnad.) 

The Zila-Dan of Uttarkashi 

When they assembled for the Ziladan 
function at Tilari grounds on May 30, 1908, 
they made a solemn resolve :- 

‘Today we declare on oath that we, the 
residents of all the villages of the Uttarkaehi 
district, be they the landholders, the money¬ 
lender! or the landless labourers, we shall 
hereafter live as members of a single family 
and we shall firmly proceed together on the 
lines of Gramdan towards the goal of Gram 
Swarajya (village republic).” 

On this memorable occasion, Viuobaji had 
sent them the following message : 

“The Ziladan of Uttarkashi is a very 
inspiring event. This district commands 
faith and respect of the whole country. Also 
it liea on our northern border. From both 
these points of view, this Ziladan will have 
its dynamic influence not only on whole of 


U. P., but all over the country. I send my 

greetings and goodwishes to all those who 

came forward for this Dan , those who were 
responsible for making them offer this Dan 

and also to those who have their sympathy for 
this Dan" 

The Task Ahead 

In his presidential address at Ziladan 
function, Shri Devendra Gupta recalled— 
what Vinobaji had said as early as 1957 — 
that Gramdan was a defence measure”. It 
needs little reflection to state that India is 
not safe unless its villages are safe and no 

village is safe unless its inmates are knit 
together as a family. “Without gramdan”, 

added Guptaji, “no smuggling could be 
checked, no infiltration could be stopped and 
no invasion could be faced.” 

None was happier than Ghanshyam 
Singh. With his dream realised he had no 
words to give vent to his feelings. Choking 
with emotion, he said : “We are proceeding 

towards a silent revolution.” Then he 

uttered words of grave warning, “Belonging 

to the homeland of Gangotri and Jamnotri, 
ours is a serious responsibility. We have 

to build the country from the bottom 

upwards and make it prosperous and strong, 
watchful and self-reliant, inward-looking 

and harmonious. We have to make a begi¬ 
nning from our district. The pilgrims hai¬ 
ling from all parts of the country expect us 
to place a model before them. Ziladan, 
therefore , marks not the end but the begi¬ 
nning of a new adventure before us in the art 
and science of nation-building.” 


—o— 




Indian Periodicals 


The following passages are reproduced from 
the Review of Important Activities and Studies 
1967-68, published by the Planning Commission, 
Government of India. 

Fourth Plan 

Conflict of 1965 had many adverse economic 
consequences for the country. This, coupled 
with the suspension of foreign credits resulted 
in curtailment and stringent control of imports 
essential for the continued growth of the 
economy. The two drought years —1965-67 
necessitated larger imports of food-grains 
and raw materials and reduced our 
exports The fall in agricultural production 
caused a retardation in the industrial sector 
based on agricultural raw materials and those 
depending on consumption demand of agricultu¬ 
rists. The capacity to save was also reduced by 
the sharp rise in the price of foodgrains and this 
in turn affected certain other branches of the 
industry such as the engineering industry. There 
was a substantial increase in non-plan expendi¬ 
ture to meet not merely the normal growth of 
administrative expenditure but also additional 
outlays on account of dearness allowances, 
famine relief, and defence requirements. All 
these resulted in considerable erosion of 
resources for development. Under these 
circumstances, the re-constituted Planning Com¬ 
mission decided that the Draft Outline of the 
Fourth Plan, prepared earlier, would have to be 
revised as the assumptions made therein were 
no longer valid. However, before the work of 
formulating the Fourth Plan could be taken up, 
it was necessary to prepare the Annual Plan for 


1968-69 by January, 1968, in order that it may 
be incorporated in the Budget for 1968-69. 
The work on the Fourth Plan was to be taken 
in hand only thereafter- Further, in 1968-69, steps 
would need to be taken to create condiiions 
in which steady planned growth can take place. 
To be operationally useful for providing 
guidance on programmes and policies for the 
future, it was felt that the Fourth Plan should 
cover the period 1969-70 to 1973-74. The 
National Development Council at its meeting 
on 1st and 2nd December, 1967, endorsed this 
view. 

The work on the Fourth Plan has already 
been initiated. The Fourth Five Year Plan is 
scheduled to commence from 1969-70 covering 
the five year period ending 1974. In view of 
the change in the period to be covered as also 
in the light of the changed economic situation a 
fresh exercise in aggregation giving the macro 
framework of the Fourth Plan was considered 
necessary. This would also mean a drawing up 
of picture of physical balances obtaining in the 
base-period 1967-68 and those for the Fourth 
Plan 1969-74. These aspects were considered 
in an informal meeting of the Planning Com¬ 
mission held on 21st December, 1967 and a 
decision was taken to start the work on the 
preparation of the Fourth Plan immediately. 

It has been decided that an overall Planning 
Group or Cell for each sector consisting of 
representatives from the appropriate Ministry 
and the Division of Planning Commission under 
the chairmanship of Member concerned should 
be set up to review : 
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< 0) reports of the various Fourth Plan 
Working Groups with a view to determine 
the extent to which the original assump¬ 
tions, base-year data, the long-term 
perspective, cost estimates etc. had 
undergone changes. 

(ii) review the approach, strategy, program¬ 
mes, targets set down in the Draft Outline 
in order to determine the directions in 
which modifications are called for; 
and 

(iii) determination of the need for any depth 
studies for which Working Study Groups 
will have to be set up and if so 
their terms of reference- 
Action on these lines has already been initiated 
in consultation with the Central Ministries. 

The Resources Working Group has been 
reconstituted to make an assessment of resources 
for 5 years beginning with 1969-70. Several 
exercises are also being initiated for working 
out the size and the allocation of the Plan by 
sectors and 'measuring their impact on rate of 
growth, structural change, import substitution 
etc. 

Perspective Planning Division is undertaking 
a revision of perspective in terms of targets and 
time horizon under certain assumptions 
regarding resources mobilization, exports, savings 
and investment. To start with the data for the 
year 1967-68 (provisional), 1968-69 (estimates) 
are being collected and consolidated to provide 
the base for working out a set of consistent 
targets for the physical and financial variants of 
the Plan. The statistical data included in the 
“Economic Recovery : 1967-68—1968-69” is 
being checked, brought up-to-date and further 
analysed in the light of the latest information 
available. On the physical side, base-year 
capacities a«d production estimates are currently 
being worked out for different sectors and sub¬ 
sectors on a detailed base. 


The Planning Commisson had recently 
addressed the State Governments on the steps 
they should take in connection with the pre¬ 
paration of the Fourth Plan. Subsequent to this, 
a meeting of State Planning Secretaries was 
held in the Planning Commission on 29th 
February, 1968 to consider : (i) principles and 
pattern of Central assistance to States, Centrally 
aided schemes and Centrally sponsored 
schemes and (ii) stages and program¬ 
me of preparatory work for the Fourth Five 
Year Plan between Aprfl and June, 1968. 

A Profitable Public Sector Undertaking 

The Ashoka Hotels Limited are an organisa¬ 
tion which yields profit to the Central Govern¬ 
ment which is its Sole Shareholder. The Report 
(1967-68) published by the Government of 
India Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply 
gives us the following detailed information 
about this hotel : 

The authorised share capital of the 
Company was increased during the year 1966- 
67 from Rs- 1.50 crores to Rs. 2.30 crores in 
order to finance the construction of an Annexe 
to the Hotel. This was done by increasing the 
ordinary share capital of the Company from 
Rs. 50,00,000 to Rs. 1,50,00,000 by issue of 
1,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. All 
the newly issued shares have been taken up by 
Government. The paid-up capital of the hotel 
stood at Rs. 2.<0 crores on 15-1-1963. Of 
this, the holding of the Government is a little 
over Rs- 194 crores, the balance being held by 
private parties. 

The net profit of the Company during 
the financial year 1966-67 amounted to Rs. 15.49 
lakhs after making a provision of Rs. 9.13 
lakhs for depreciation and Rs. 12.00 lakhs for 
Income-Tax as compared to the corresponding 
figure of net profit of Rs. 11.55 lakhs during 
1965-66. The Company declared a dividend 
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of Rs. 7.15 lakhs on Cumulative Preference 
shares at the rate of 7.15 % for the year 1965- 
66. Out of the total dividend paid, Govern¬ 
ment, as a shareholder, received Rs. 6.77 iahhs. 
The total dividend received from the Company 
so far is Rs. 56.10 Iahhs. The loan liability of 
the Company which stood at Rs. 135.30 Iahhs 
in February, 1958 was only Rs- 27 Iahhs on 
3 st March, 1967, the Company having made 
repayments of loan much in advance of the 
due dates. Occupancy in the Motel during 
1966-67 was 76% against 79% of the previous 
year. This was due to the opening of new 
hotels in the capital. 

A major programme of re-decorating 
and renovating the existing building was also 
undertaben during 1966-67. Among other things, 
it included the painting of the building’s exterior 
with snowcrcam, replacing the old carpets in the 
reception lobby and the corridors on the 
ground floor. The new decor of the main 
lounge in the Hotel has remained unchanged 
for the last 11 years. The curtains, upholstery 
and carpets had outlived their normal life. The 
lounge had the appearance of a huge hall 
without offering any feeling of cosiness and 
privacy to the visitors. With a view to remove 
these defects and bring the lounge up to the 
standard of a Five Star Hotel, it has been 
completely re-decorated by the Handicraft and 
Handloom Export Corporation, a Government 
of India undertaking, who have experience of 
decoraling and furnishing work. The new decor 
of the main lounge is already receiving appre- 
cation from foreign guests. 

With effect from 1st Ianuarj?, 1968, the 
Hotel has switched over from the "American 


m 

Plan” (boarding and lodging combined) to the 
Continental plan tariff (room rent plus bed tea 
and breakfast only). One of the reasons why 
this switch-over could not take place earlier 
was because there were not enough restaurants 
in the Hotel offering different types of foods at 
different rates. There are at present one dining 
room and two restaurants. One more rest¬ 
aurant has been completed in February and the 
other one is expected to be completed in 
June, 1968. 

The Hotel tariff was last revised in 
June 1966. The reasonableness of the hotel 
rates is generally judged, in consultation with 
the Tourist Department, by comparison with the 
rates obtaining in similar hotels in India as' 
well as abroad.- The only hotel comparable 
to Ashoka is Hotel Obcroi Intercontinental and 
the Continental plan tariff now in force com¬ 
pares favourably with the tariff in that Hotel. 
The tariff introduced is competitive and con¬ 
venient to guests who have choice of types 
of foods and atmosphere of 4 restaurants and 
the dining room in the Hotel. 

The work of constructing an Annexe 
to the Hotel has made very good progress. 
Three hundred additional beds, one speciality 
restaurant and a Convention Hall to seat 2,500 
persons has been completed in time tor the 
UNCTAD. Government have during 1967-68 
upto (31-12-68) paid to the Company a sum 
of Rs. 1’23 crore in respect of this project, in 
the form of investment and loan in equal 
amounts. [The addition of 300 beds to the 
Hotel by Pebruary, 196S will help to tide over 
the difficult accommodation position in the 
Capital during the period of UNCTAD.J 
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A Palace Guest Of Sikkim 

Some one called Sasthi Brata, who descri¬ 
bes himself as only five years older fhan his 
under-graduale nephew, has managed to make 
certain malicious suggestions against India in the 
columns of the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
in course of giving ar. innocent account of his 
visit to Sikkim. The Manchester Guardian by 
choosing to print Sasthi Brata’s account of what 
the King of Sikkim said to him and what the 
King’s officers elaborated upon, has in a manner 
of speaking given Brata’s libellous remarks the 
dignity of considered and well informed opinion. 
In fact the alleged dissatisfaction of the King 
with India’s standing in the way of his freedom 
to “grab hold of” China's .“Collar’’ is an utter 
concoction. For the King of Sikkim could never 
even dream of fighting his own battle against 
China. Sikkim is less than 3000 Sq. miles in area 
and has a population of less than 000000. Its 
annual revenue is about t crore rupees or about 
£ 360000. The “provocative high handedness” 
of the Indian Government in its “dealings with 
Sikkim” must have found an origin in the writer’s 
brain as many important Sikkimese people come 
to Calcutta quite often and mix freely with In¬ 
dians, but no one has ever heard of any Sikki¬ 
mese dislike of the Indians who defend the Na- 
thula or work in Sikkim’s state departments. The 
Sikkimese gain all the way from their connection 
with India. The people :of Sikkim are peace 
loving and they have no desire to take any spe¬ 
cial part in the armed conflicts that occasionally 
take place between the soldiers of China and 
India. We cannot congratulate the Manchester 
Guardian in their choice of a commentator on 
Indo-Sikkimese relations. 


flow Israel Thinks 

A discussion which was arranged recently in 
Israel and in which Yitzhak Rabin Chief of Staff 
Israele Army, David Horowitz President Bank 
of Israel, Yigael Yadin Professor Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity, Avraham Shlonsky poet, Ephraim Ur¬ 
bach Professor Hebrew University and others 
took part, produced some remarkable thoughts 
and analytical reasoning that should be studied 
carefully by Indian statesmen. The initial ques¬ 
tion put by the Moderator was 

Has the Six-day War brought peace any near¬ 
er '? Do you think that the prospects for peace 
depend on Israel’s readiness to make territorial 
concessions ? Or is rather the retention of all 
the occupied territories the best guarantee of 
peace that Israel can look forward to ? And 
how in your opinion, can the wall of Arab 
hostility be broken down. 

This was answered by David Horowitz : 

The desire for peace among the Arabs 
can be encouraged by two factors: our 
strength and our generosity. I am against 
any one-sided approach which opts for 
only one of these postures ; I am for a 
synthesis of both. Our strength must make it 
clear that we are here to stay. We have al¬ 
ready shown it sufficiently for this to be appa¬ 
rent and I hope that we will not have to de¬ 
monstrate it once again, This is enough to 
create a clear awareness of our existence and 
our presence in the area. But strength by itself 
will not enable us to reach our goal unless it is 
accompanied by a measure of confidence in 
our peaceful intentions and our desire to be 
peacefully integrated into the area. This can 
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only be accomplished by a combination of stre¬ 
ngth and generosity. 

A further question came. 

Would a peace treaty with the Arabs be any¬ 
thing we could trust ? In other words, could 
we rely on such a treaty and begin to de¬ 
mobilize ? 

And was answered by Horowitz who said, 
We obviously will not be able to relax our mi¬ 
litary preparedness even when peace coines 
but the signing of a peace treaty is part of an 
on-going process and not just an isolated act. 

In course of discussion of the dimensions of 
Arab hostility to Israel General Rabin made cer¬ 
tain remarks which the Moderator summed up 

I think there’s a certain contradiction 
between the assumption that the wall 
of Arab hostility will not easily be broken 
down and the opposite opinion that 
peace is nonetheless attainable. I sec the per¬ 
sistence of that wall as a very real fact. Any 
agreement reached witli an Arab leader would 
be worthless, because the leader would be sure 
to fall under that wall. I consider that a near 
certainly. If the Arabs go on hating Israel, their 
leaders will not be talking in their name, and 
in that case peace has no meaning. 

Professor Yadin remarked : 

On the whole I still agree today with what 
I said seven years ago, that the more we talk 
about peace and think that we can help bring 
it ahout with words, the more we actually post¬ 
pone if. On the other hand, the problem is a 
very complicated one and shouldn’t be appro¬ 
ached simplistically- The first and most essential 
condition, as far as I’m concerned, is that there 
will be peace only if there is also security. 
Peace in itself however, will not bring us secu¬ 
rity. This, in my opinion, is the cardinal point 
in the whole discussion. Let’s speak plainly: 
As long as the Arab countries, for whatever 
reason, think that the problem of Israel can be 


Ab¬ 
solved by force, there won’t be any peace, 
First of all, therefore —and the Six-Day War 
was an excellent reminder in this respect—we 
have to take to heart the famous Latin proverb, 
“lie who wants peace, let him prepare for 
war’’—and not just in the abstract, philoso¬ 
phical sense, but practically and concretely. 
The first question for us to ash is why there 
still isn’t any peace. I’m willing to accept what 
has been said about lessening Arab hostility. 
But at the same time, it seems to me that the 
core of the problem does not lie in Arab 
hostility, but in certain international interests, 
including also Arab interests, which are not 
directly involved in the problem of Israel. And 
because these transcend mere hostility, they're 
also more serious ami more difficult to over¬ 
come. 

lilaborating on this he said "there is 
another factor that has worked to aggra¬ 
vate the problem and to make a settle¬ 
ment more remote—that is the confro¬ 
ntation between Russia and America, or the 
problem of Hast and West, in which we have 
become a pawn for both sides. This is a fact 
that we can't afford to ignore. Obviously, 
though the Russian Communist regime has a 
number of good theoretical reasons for being 
opposed to Israel (and we are particularly 
aware of this in connection with the Jewish 
problem in Russia', these factors do not dictate 
total hostility toward Israel, as can be seen 
from the Russian vote in the U-N. in 194/. But 
here we gel involved in the power game bet¬ 
ween Russia and America, which is not some¬ 
thing that depends on us. 

And made certain suggestions which Ihe 

Arabs may benefit from. 

In light of all that I’ve said, it may ‘ 

seem that peace is unattainable- Not at 
all I don't know when, but if will come 
about. But before this happens, I believe, 
something else must lake place : the 
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Arab countries must have governments that are 
truly democratic, so that the people-'and not 
the mob—can decide what it wants In a res¬ 
ponsible manner. As long as this is not the 
case, 1 doubt whether we will achieve the peace 
that we desire, a true peace and not just a 
paper one- If these countries were to hare 
real democracy, I think it would be possible to 
convince the people around us that peace 
would benefit not only us, but them too. They 
have other “enemies” much worse than we : 
illiteracy, poverty, disease, and their low social 
and technological level. They need peace to be 
able to overcome these things. They will have 
to devote most of their resources to combating 
them. It will be a long process. 

Professor Urbach’s analyis of the Israeli 
outlook deserves special notice.: 

Even in wartime, no people has ever had to 
be in our position—and this was something 
that I recently heard expressed by a non-lew, 
the Czech author Mnacho, who said : “You Is¬ 
raelis can’t afford to suffer a single defeat in 
war/ And after all, it’s not so uncommon to 
lose a war- 

But if we should lose, God forbid, we know 
that we’ll cease to exist, and this is a truth that 
no one denies. Which means that we have no 
other choice but to fight and win. But vic¬ 
tories still don’t bring peace- Peace isn’t a 
function ot victory- In other words, it’s possible 
—if God fordid we should have to fight again 
that we’ll win yet another victory and still 
not bring peace nearer. Even those who once 
thought otherwise now have to admit this. And 
there were many who thought that each new 
victory would bring us closer to peace. 

Avraham Shlonsky the Poet had some very 
matter of fact ideas clothed in Biblical references 
and ethical considerations.: “Do you think 
that the prospects for peace depend on Israel’s 
readiness to make territorial concessions ? Or 


is it rather the retention of all the occupied 
territories that best guarantee the peace fhat 
Israel can look forward to Eilher/or. The 

hidden implication, it appears to me, is this : 
of course the prospects of peace do not depend 
on Israel's readiness, etc.—on the contrary, 
the only guarantee of a Pax Israelitica 
is the permanent retention of all the territories I 
Because we are not being asked, mind you, 
about retaining part of the territories, which 
would mean negotiations, bargaining, an agree¬ 
ment—what to give up, what riot, how much 
and where—but rather retaining them wholesale: 
Ai.r. the territories 1 Everything ! To the last foot 
of ground ! And this at the expense of ignoring 
all other significant considerations, even those 
of security- The only guarantee is retention of 
all the territories ! But a guarantee of what ? 
N r o, what we have here is not an Arab-lsraeli 
peace, but a “Pax Israelitica.” as if there could 
be such a thing as a “unilateral peace," the 
peace of the victor— 

Perhaps this was all only a slip of the pen. 
But if the pi n is the heart’s servant, as the ancient 
rabbis liked to say, and reveals our conscious 
thoughts then a sup of the pen reveals our 
hidden thoughts. And perhaps-l am only 
offering a conjecturc—perhaps the hidden 
meaning of this particular slip is the belief that, 
really, who needs peace so badly anyway, 
particularly right now ? What’s the hurry ? 
What do we stand to lose if peace comes later 
or not at all ? Why should we worry if it’s 
delayed a little, and then a little more, snd still 
a little more ? All of these "little mores,” after 
all, help give us a breathing space, and by now 
we have learned that a “breathing space” can be 
utilized to consolidate other kinds of "space” as 
well- 

How is it our journalists and politicians like 
to put it ? "Time is on our side.” Indeed, one 
of the speakers here today has expressed a 
similar thought. But I’ll come to that in due 
time- We are experienced winners of miraculous 
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victories, victories that have paid off handso¬ 
mely ; but in peace there can be no such 
"victories,” because in peace there must be 
compromise, there must be concessions—and 
these are always to the victor's disadvantage. 
And so, as long as a Pax Israeutica —in other 
words, a peace in which there is only undiluted 
profit—is out of the question, the whole business 
hardly seems worth it to us. Conceivably 
certain territorial concessions could help make 
peace possible-but what good to us would such 
a peace be ? Is this the peace we all prayed 
for ? Here we have a miraculous opportunity, 
never to be repeated, to usher in the Messiah ! 
At last we can demand full payment on all the 
verses of the Bible! We have seen the birth of 
a movement, a hind of “Biblical Verses Com¬ 
pany, Unlimited,” composed of poets and holy 
men, an orchestra of wind instruments all play¬ 
ing one tune: ‘‘The undivided Land of Israel— 
but rrali.y undivided-is in our hands!" It’s 
fallen as though from the. shy-how dare we 
forfeit this Godgiven chance ? Countless 
generation to come will weep in mourning! 
Indeed, it's not only our army chaplains who are 
running around blowing the suoi ar these days, 
it’s also our university professors and our 
mayors and our head poets and prose writers. 
They too have joined the chorus—this has been 
going on for several months uow—with their 
leaflets, public advertisements, speeches and 
articles. “No concessions! No withdrawal I 
Not a foot!” Not that things are that simple, 
incidentally: it would appear that even they 
have their little differences of interpretation over 
the word "undivided." Docs it refer to this verse 
or to that verse ? Does it start here and end 
there, or does it continue even further ? 

Victories don’t make peace. Victories only 
stop wars. And not for very long, either. 
Such peaces are like the notice ‘‘to be con¬ 
tinued” that comes after each chapter of a 
serialized novel. 


S9ft 

I’m aware, of course, that moral considera¬ 
tions are not the last word in international 
relations. Unfortunately, even within nations, 
every nation in its own way, ethical impera¬ 
tives are not what determines things. Practi¬ 
cality determines. But this isn’t to say that the 
world of action, which includes the political 
world as well, is necessarily and totally amoral. 

Perhaps the amoral logic of power says .* 
No concessions ! No compromises ! For after 
‘all the meaning of victory is that the van¬ 
quished has no choice. But the moral logic of 
our presence says: the victory consists of the 
victor’s capacity to force himself not only to 
talk about peace, but also to make if. 

Because who doesn't talk about peace ? 
We all cry : Peace ! Peace ! We all say : No 
peace without negotiations 1 But do we all also 
unJei stand the obvious, which is that not only 
peace, but peace negotiations too, depend on 
the willingness to make concessions, so that 
whoever refuses to make concessions, is in 
reality conceding-"the impossibility of peace ? 

He who talks about the presence of his 
power says “How strong I am,” while he who 
talks about the power of his presence says, 
“How just is my case." A nation is well-off 
when both of these claims can exist side-by-side. 
The Six-Day War was a demonstration of both. 
By means of it we prevented the unhappy fate 
that is generally the lot in this cynical world 
of those who are good but weak. 

Tim Zionist Purpose 

Golda Meir’s lecture reproduced in Jewish 
Frontier explains the purpose for which Israel 
has been created and developed. We are 
giving certain excerpts from the published 
version of the lecture: When I was in the 
Foreign Office in Israel, 1 went on an official 
visit to Mexico. At a dinner, my host, the 
Foreign Minister of Mexico said to me: "I must 
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ask ?ou something. What has happened to their hands. The Third Aliya with its special 
your fpeople ? You have never been known group of Hashomer consisted of boys and girls 
as farmers. How have you become excellent who usually came from the homes of mer- 
farmers ? Even in Mexico a group of your chants, rabbis, scholars; many were from pros- 
men is now teaching some of our people perous assimilated families. Yet they were the 
various phases of agriculture.” ones who built the first road between Tiberias 

It is easy to explatn, but perhaps easy things and Nazareth. Labor was their creed. That 
are difficult to understand. The explanation was the faith each had to accept if he really 
lies in our history. For centuries the soil was wanted to build the country. We had to build 
taboo for lews, especially in Eastern Europe- jj. The houses had to be built by us. The 
We could not own land, we could not work roads had to be built by us- The wheat had 

in the fields. We were pushed into the ghettos (o be raised by us. The swamps had to be 

in a few cities. That was the historical bach- drained by us. This gave us a moral right to 
ground for our insistence on agricultural work. | he land in addition to the historic right- If 
Men and women among the first to come to there are no more swamps in Palestine it was 
Palestine—the BILU, the First Aliya, the Second because we drained them. If there are forests 
Aliya, and the Third Aliya-—understood the it was because we planted the seedlings. If 
basic need for our social re-structuring. Had there are fewer deserts it is because our 
they not, we would never have won iudepen- children went to the arid areas and reclaimed 
dence. them. 

And I believe that if we had not understood a word or | WO about another question that 
this necessity, we would not have merited in- niv colleague in Mexico posed, It was after 

dependence. It would have been too easy for , he Suc , campaigrl( in I956i and he asked : 

A small number of lews to come to Palestine, to ‘' Vou were ncvcr bnown as cxperts in the mi |j. 
buy orange groves and let Arab-, work them. f ar y fj e | d . What happened ? I wonder what he 
Arab labor was easier to get along with than wouki havc as(?ed nONV> after thc Six . da y War> 
Jewish labor. It was cheaper. Arabs had no Af|er , |ricd , Q cxplain why 

we have become 

fancy ideas about an eight-hour day. In many sood farmers | couId on | y , e || him | ha t we had 
ways it would have been simpler to have Arab bcen obIiged to become good soldiers. But 
workers and Jewish landlords. But if this has no ( with joy. We are good farmers with joy. 
been the turn of events, there would have been It’s a wonderful thing to go down to a kibbulz 
no room for Jews and no right for us to return deep in the Negev and remember what it was 
to a land reclaimed through the toil of others, twenty-five years ago : sand and sky ; may be 
The pioneer settlers saved the Jewish people and a well of brackish water. To go down there 
the opportunity for the re-establishment of now and realize that there is practically no fruit 
Jewish independence, because a simple but basic that does not grow there, to sec orchards and 
principle became their Bible : it was called fields, green and lovely, fills the heart with joy. 
avodah atsmit— self-labor. To be good soldiers is our extreme necessity ; 

Jews had to teach themselves to work with but there is no joy in it. 

Editor —Asmoke Chattepjee 
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NOTES 


<'xerhoslovakta 

Dubcek the present leader of the Commu¬ 
nists of Czechoslovakia is trying to replace 
authoritarian government by a more popular 
regime in that country. The hard core 
communists of Russia, supported by the 
Poles and the East Germans are against any 
such change over from, suppression, repression 
and intimidation to freedom. The Rumanians 
and the Yugoslavs are in favour of Duhcek a 
policy. The Hungarians are sitting on the 
fence. Dubcek however, is not showing any 
signs of a headlong retreat back into the 
dark alleys of totalitarian terror. Apparently 
he is bargaining with the hard-core strong 
arm for a settlement by which he will not be 
molested in carrying out his plans of synthe¬ 
sising freedom with communism, nor will he 
interfere with the party dictatorships in the 
communist camps. The real trouble will 
of course arise out of this idea of balancing 
humaa rights with management of human 


affairs by the will of a handful of fanatics. 
When those fanatics follow a creed which is 
is based on prefabricated reactions of man¬ 
kind to human needs, and when the peoples 
refuse to react in the prescribed manner, 
there would be scope for revolutions, but not 
for any changes in the creed or its priesthood. 
If the people of a country could freely express 
their desire and go after the fulfilment of 
the desires with the same freedom, such a 
state of affairs could not be compatible 
with a communist set-up. If Dubcek is 
planning to give the Czechoslovak people 
fuller freedom to live in any manner they 
choose, he is undermining the dictatorship 
of the proletariat i. e. the dictatorship o&the 
Communist Party leaders. If too many peo¬ 
ple disapprove of the ideas or actions of 
their leaders in a free country, the leaders 
have to surrender to the will of the people. 
In a communist polity the people have to 
surrender everytime to the party leaders for 
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they organise and ran the armed forces 
of the country according to their own choice 
and to suit their own purpose. Communism 
has its fixed formulae for the economic and 
political organisation of human society and 
these formulae are above the wishes and 
desires of the people forming the society. 
Dubcek will therefore find it difficult to 
equilibrate liberty, freedom and communism. 
With freedom will come psychological chan¬ 
ges which will easily interfere with the basic 
principles of communism. The workers of 
the world would fiud organised oppositions to 

their dictatorship. There may even come a 
move toward ownership of the means of 
production by individuals. Exploitation of 
man by man can easily follow from that. 
One caunot play with the basic assumptions 
of a creed without endangering its existence. 
If communism permits free expression of 
opinion and criticism of its doctrine by its 
followers, it will open the doors of its well 
guarded citadel to outside forces which will 
destroy it sooner or later. Tito can defy 
Russia because he is a dictator with his 
armed forces behind him ; but he does not 
permit his people to challenge his will. 
Can Dubcek create his own pattern of 
Communism and act as the highpriest of that 
modified cult ? If he can he will then be 
another Tito ; but the Czechoslovak people 
will not become individually more free. If 
on the other hand he is trying to make his 
people free and not seeking power for himself 
and his clique, then he is striving after 
something which is not communism. His 
settlement with Moscow will clear up ail 
doubts as to what is going on in Prague and 
what the Moscow—Warsaw group are doing 
about it. One thing is clear and it is that 


communism is developing weaknesses that 
is breaking np its solidarity. 

I train Drain From India 

We are constantly consulting one another 
as to the best way to make ourselves self- 
sufficient in know-how of all sorts. We are 
as we all know from experience, totally self- 
sufficient iu political wisdom and economic’ 
perspicacity. But our knowledge of science 
and technology is somewhat deficient, so 
that we have to hire foreigners all the time 
to tel! us how to do this or that and to 
actually manage our factories. These forei¬ 
gners, being hired by wise politicians or 
unwise capitalists are usually quite, beyond 
classification. The government, who find it 
impossible to spend foreign exchange for the 
payment of the meagre fees that students pay 
in foreign Universities, find it convenient to 
allow foreign “experts" to remit large sums 
in foreign exchange to other countries. These 
“experts” are so full of their esoteric techni¬ 
ques that no Indians can ever pick up any 
knowledge from them and they go on and 
on to help India by helping themselves. It 
is a peculiarity of this strange set-up that 
Indian technicians and scientists obtain 
employment abroad quite easily, and prefer 
to serve in foreign countries on account of 
the high salaries they reeeive from 
foreigners. If some of them ever try to come 
back to ladia, our government and our big 
shots of the private sector find their comple¬ 
xion a bar to appointments at reasonably 
high salaries. They, therefore, go back to 
their foreign training centres and axe 
received there with open arms and are offered 
attractive terms of employment. This Brain 
Drain goes on and our sagacious top men 




plan and argue over the methods they should 
adopt to make India self-sufficient in scienti¬ 
fic and technical know-how ! 

Gold Again 

We had many occasions to refer to the 
high ideals that propel some of our leaders 
to engage in reforms which never develop in 
the manner the leaders like them to and 
cause great damage to our economy and 
untold misery to our poor countrymen. 
Mr. Morarji Pesai is one such leader who 
is full of ideals and has a long record of 
miserable failures. His early efforts in 
Bombay to make India dry, made Bombay, 
perhaps, the greatest buyer of imported and 
smuggled liquor in Asia. Hi.s later attempts 
at gold control made gold smuggling the 
most profitable “Black” business in India 
and caused thousands of top ranking gold¬ 
smiths to take up cooly jobs in factories or 
to embrace death bv starvation or suicide. 
Mr. Morarji is also an expert in taxation. His 
pubiic finance has given the greatest boost 
to tar evasion and “black” transactions. Not 
that he does not know his own shortcomings. 
But he remains undaunted and sticks tenaci¬ 
ously to his ideals and unwisdom. He has 
now thooght of newer ways of achieving 
the objectives that he had failed to achieve 
in the past. These new efforts will cause 
newer sufferings to the people. Mr. Morarji 
should, therefore, be stopped from exercising 
his talents on the people of India. 

Students and 'Politics 

Politics in India have become a source of 
many dangers to society. Leading members of 
political parties naturally gain publicity and 


popularity even if they do not deserve the 
approbation of the public. Political leaders 
of our parties to-day cannot be held up before 
the people as symbols of all those human 
virtues which are the basis of civilisation 
and progress. In fact many political leaders 
totally lack that integrity and attachment to 
ethical principles which alone can justify 
their claims on public support and following. 

With such conditions prevailing in the 
field of politics, one cannot view with 
equanimity the political activities of our 
students. Had politics been free from the 
vices of untruth, insincerity, disloyalty and 
from an anti-social out-look, we might have 
tolerated the participation of our students 
in politics. But as things are our students 
must be kept away from politics iu order to 
enable thorn to study properly and to deve¬ 
lop those qualities which will elevate them to 
a higher level of civilisation. We have been 
discussing this problem and its possible 
solutions with many persons who are well 
known for their knowledge and social out¬ 
look, and almost all of them have agreed that 
it is essential for our student population to 
to bo kept out of politics. How to proceed 
about it is an extremely difficult question. 
Our suggestion is that the poverty of the 
student population should be curbed by 
devising schemes which will make it attrac¬ 
tive for students to stndy and to follow the 
normal way of life of students rather than to 
run after political leaders. If the government 
subsidised clubs, libraries, canteens and 
places of instructive entertainment tin a 
proper manner, and if students could be gran¬ 
ted the facilities provided according to 
rules which made it binding on them to att- 
ened classes, extramural lectures, tours etc.; 
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the student would then find it advantageous 
to spend their time in the manner that stu¬ 
dents should. The way the government now 
gives subsidies to such things will of course 
have to be discarded and a genuine effort 
made to achieve what is aimd at. 

Another suggestion is to make ki.e<tohai. 
I'.aws stkict and to force all political parties 
and candidates for election to leave all 
minors out of their volunteer bands, meet¬ 
ings processions and other organisations for 
the securiug of votes, party funds and propa¬ 
ganda work. No person below the age of 
twentyone must be allowed to take part in 
political work of any kind. All parties 
which try to mobilise the youth of the country 
for fiheir propaganda and other work should 
be declared unlawful and their leaders sub¬ 
jected to heavy fines and other penalties. 
Attempts by the minors to disobey these 
rules should lead to the prosecution of their 
parents and guardians who should be sub¬ 
jected to fine and penalties for allowing 
their charges to indulge in political activities. 

On the positive side every educational 
institution should be manned by well-paid 
teachers who should have social contact with 
their pupils through study circles, coaching 
classes, debating societies etc. All institu¬ 
tions must have clubs for games and sports 
and for recreational activities. The canteens 
of these clubs must be enabled to supply 
good food at a very low cost so that students 
could grow up without experiencing $ny 
acute differences between the rich and the 
poor. Text books and college fees shonld 
be within the reach of all. All other facilities 
should also be easily obtainable by the 
students irrespective of the economic status 


of their parents and guardians. Scholarships 
should he greatly increased in numbers. It 
is essentia] that the positive aids should 
be created along with the introduction of the 
restrictive measures. Only restrictive meas¬ 
ures cannot serve our purpose. The two 
must go hand in hand,. 

Hindi niul F.nglislt 

Mr. Vcercudra I’atil Chief Minister of 
Mysore recently said that the opposition to 
Hindi will go and it will become our National 
Lani/ooffe. He also said that English could 
not be our national language and should 
go. Wc have no knowledge of Mr. Pa til’s 
qualifications as a crystal ga/.cr but lie app¬ 
ears to be confident of his ability to see 
clearly what cannot be seen. Hindi cannot 
be the national language of a nation which 
speaks many languages. It was made the 
State Lanf/i/age of India ; but that is not the 
same as a national language. Moreover, if 
Hindi fails to be used by all Indians as a 
common language it will be due to its 
effectiveness as a means of expression £of all 
shades of thoughts and feelings. We have a 
fair working knowledge of Hindi, but we 
find it underdeveloped for use in the spheres 
of higher education, administration, judicial 
work, engineering, medicine, commerce, pro¬ 
ductive techniques, philosophy, mathematics 
and so on and so forth. It iH also not 
known to the other nations of the world and 
is not likely to be learnt by them for our 
convenience or consolation. In thesp circum¬ 
stances the chances of Hindi comiDg into 
universal use in India are remote. Hindi 
cannot replace English and no efforts should 
be made to acheive the impossible. 



NOTES * 


Force and Freedom 

The greatest argument in support of 
Communism ie its contribution to human free¬ 
dom. Mankind has, by organising its 
communities into political and economic 
units, created bonds which have not made 
them free and happy. We find therefore, in 
human history, political and social upheavals, 
from time to time, for breaking these bonds 
with a view to achieve greater freedom and 
liberty. Some of these efforts have been 
directed only against ruling powers with¬ 
out any attempts at altering the social or 
economic system. Others have been inspired 
by new ideologies and social urges which 
aimed at certain fundamental changes in the 
political and social Bystems in order to 
secure greater freedom for human beings. 
The French Revolution of the late eighteenth 
century or the Russian Revolution of 1017 
are outstanding examples of ideological 
upheavals. The French Revolution began 
as a socio political movement, but soon 
returned to the beaten path of social organi¬ 
sation. The Russian Revolution destroyed 
the old order completely and established a 
new political and economic system, which we 
call the Communist sys tern. Various countries 
joined this new community of nations 
of which Russia became the centre. Some 
nations were forcibly made to join the group 
at later dates and some broke away to build 
their own special types of government. 
China, Yugpslavia and Rumania are out¬ 
standing examples of Communist States which 
do not adhere to the Russian system but 
have their own systems of communism. In 
1956 Hungary tried to set up a free Commu¬ 
nist State, but was prevented from doing this 
by the armed forces of Soviet Russia. This 


did not improve Russia’s reputation as the 
supreme champion of human freedom. Com¬ 
munist sympathisers of other nations began 
to be cautious about accepting Russia as their 
spiritual big brother. 

Latterly, Czechoslovakia has been finding 
rigid Russian system of political organisation 
rather immobile and inelastic, and, the Cze¬ 
choslovak intellectuals have been thinking of 
making things easier for the people of the 
country, while maintaining the basic princi¬ 
ples of communism. The Russian Commu¬ 
nist Party, which rules a vast community of 
nations in an authoritarian manner and does 
not permit freedom of opinion or conduct in 
any shape or form, thought this was a very 
bad symptom and wanted to put a atop to 
to it anyhow. Other hard core Communist 
states also thought the same and wanted 
the Czeohoslovakian intellectuals to control 
their feelings and not think of introducing 
any novel freedoms within the walls of 
the Russian type of totalitarian government. 
The Warsaw Pact was the result of this 
and when all the hard core States found 
the Czechoslovakians not amenable to com¬ 
munistic reason, they decided to use force. 

Force was used in the same manner as it 
was in Hungary in 1956. But the results 
were not so satisfactory for the Warsaw 
group of nations. The Czechoslovakians did 
not kow-tow to the Russian tanks and the 
leaders of the nation remained the universally 
accepted guides of national policy. Commu¬ 
nists and others, everywhere, condemned the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia as an act of 
wanton aggression and the Russians lost 
face. 

The Russians have, in the opinion of the 
New Statesman ‘'aroused the hatred and con* 
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tempt, within and without the Communist 
family, which the use of tank-diplomacy 
brings, but with surprisingly little concrete 
to show for it. Indeed they are once more 
involved in the baffling political discussions 
with the Czechs which the tanks were 
supposed to terminate. Meanwhile their 
their authority among fellow Communists 
has collapsed. With few exceptions, the 
Parties beyond their physical control have 
repudiated them. Their ouly friends (if that 
is the word) are men directly dependent on 
the Red Army for political survival. Moscow 
has ceased to control an international ideo¬ 
logical movement ; it is merely the Capital 
of a conventional great power, and one whose 
influence is contracting. The Russians, have 
during the last several years created a posi¬ 
tion for themselves as a highly advanced and 
progressive community. They are great in 
the world of scientific thought and, therefore, 
in the community of civilized nations. 
Human logic demands that civilisation and 
progress should reject the simple expedients 
of ruthless barbarity. Russians cannot act like 
ruthless marauders and also maintain their 
high place in the community of nations. So 
they talk and discuss when as simple aggre¬ 
ssors they should shoot and destroy. Their 
civilization is getting the better of their 
animal might and they are proving to be too 
good to be true to their militant authori¬ 
tarianism. We feel the Czechoslovakian 
people are eventually going to win inspite of 
their apparent helplessness in the face of 
the Russian tanks. 

When the Russian Revolution took place, 
it was a fight between the masses and the 
organised forces of the Tsarist government. 


Later on too the revolutionary forces were 
attacked from many sides by those who did 
not desire the success of communism. For 
long years it remained a military tussle and 
the present form of government in Russia 
and the other Communist States has remained 
militaristic and authoritarian as the normal 
outcome of the defensive measures that had to 
bo taken for the protection of the new type of 
government set up by the revolutionaries. But, 
with the growth of stabler conditions, the 
Communist States could no longer continue 
to function under “marshal law”, as it were, 
and deny the people their freedom for reasons 
of national defence as had to be done when 
the States were initially organised. Commu¬ 
nism was introduced for the fuller realisation 
of the ideals of human freedom and liberty 
and not for their abolition. Communist 
countries can either exist without the Inter¬ 
nal nse of force against their own people ; 
or stop their propaganda that Communism 
is a method of establishing freedom and 
liberty on a firmer footing. The world can 
never accept the enforcement of the will of 
any minorities over entire nations by force 
of arms as a civilised method of government. 

Flood Control in India 

The various large size dams that . have 
been built in different parts of India have 
not succeeded in holding the flood waters 
of the catchment areas in a controlled 
manner. The reason for this is the silting up 
of all rivers and canals everywhere and the 
insufficiency of the reservoirs created by the 
dams to fnlly accommodate the rain waters of 
the rainy season. What is, therefore, required 
ig a full and proper survey of the catchment 
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areas of India, the dredging of the various 
rivers and canals, the digging of more canals 
for drainage and irrigation and the cons¬ 
truction of suitable number of smaller 
reservoirs at numerous places which should 
be linked up with the canals and minor 
rivers for a proper disposal and conservation 
of flood waters. Another very important 
matter is the building of villages on raised 
ground and linking up of the same by roads 
which should also be raided above the 
expected flood level of the areas concerned. 
There are at present great shortages 
of roads and the village dwellings are mud 
hovels, built anyhow and anywhere without 
consideration of the facts relating to safety 
and convenience or maintenance of proper 
communication. Inspite of elaborate econo¬ 
mic planning, which has heavily indebted the 
nation, no special attention has been given to 
road communications between villages or to 
improvement of dwelling houses. Three 
fourths of the people of India live in villages 
and the national product is aleo very largely 
agricultural. The matter of road commu¬ 
nications between villages and better 
dwellings and amenities of life for villagers 
should have been given top priority in 
national planning. But a sort of industrial 
mania had pervaded tlito minds of our leaders 
with the result that more than half the 
villages of India have no roads and another 
twenty five percent very bad roads. Good 
water supply, medical amenities and 
sanitary arrangements have been lacking 
almost everywhere. Now that floods have 
rendered millions homeless in various parts 
of India and have caused great losses in the 
economic field, one may expeot a reorientation 
of outlook at high level and a more rational 
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approach [to our economic problems. One 
must not forget that the short supply of food 
in India is closely related to the isolation of 
most rural areas. Better communications, 
housing, arrangements for storage- of food 
material etc. would automatically yield an 
economic return. If the government donot 
take up all this work, the nation should 
demand it and see that the work is imme¬ 
diately undertaken. 

Pakistan Getting Russian Arm* 

The Russians have never been famout 
for friendliness towards their own people* 
far less towards the people of the other 
nations. They, that is Russians leaders, keep 
their own people down by force of arms and 
expect everybody to carry out the directives 
issued to them from above. As far as other 
nations are concerned the Russians look to 
their own advantage and render assistance to 
others when it lits in with their own ulterior 
motives. The Russians plunge into military 
adventures when they feel that their self 
interest demands it; but they act over- 
eautiously where their own advantages do 
not exist. The recent happenings ia West 
Asia have brought up clearly this aspect of 
Russia's friendship with the other nations. 
In Tashkent India experienced the saw edge 
of Russian fellowship. So, when Pakistan 
goes to Moscow for arms and receives an 
opeu armed welcome, we feel that at last 
Pakistan has gone to the t right place for 
arms. We have no desire to see Pakistan 
well armed and we do not approve of the 
Russian promises of military assistance to 
Pakistan. But at the same time, we cannot 
help a feeling of amusement at Pakistans inno- 
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cent faith in their own ability to get some* 
thing out of Russia. 

Morarji’s Controls 

When Morarji Desai fails to achieve his 
objectives the black market dealers and 
smugglers have a happy time. In Bombay, 
he initiated his anti drink campaign, and as 
a result, Bombay became the bootleggers 
paradise. Eveu to-day, we believe, the 
illicit dealers in liquor have a flourishing 
trade in that part of India. Mr. Morarji 
Desai next had visions of an Slndia in which 
love of gold, either in the shape of ornaments 
or in bars tr minted coins, slowly disappeared 
from the mind of Indian men and women. 
He began his gold control arrangemente and 
the flourishing trade of goldsmiths began 


to die out Thousands were rendered un¬ 
employed or had to accept low paid unskilled 
jobs. Many had to sell all their belongings 
to feed themselves and their family members. 
Some committed suoide. But the price of 
black market gold reached the highest level 
ever and gold smugglers got the support of 
big business and higher politics. The Indian 
economy received a jolt from which it has not 
yet recovered. Mr. Morarji Desai failed to 
see the ineffectiveness of his rules and 
regulations and did not have the courage to 
face facts. He remained attached to his 
wrong notions and followed the unrealities to 
their stupid extreme. Indian politics, that 
is Congress politics, reached its lowest depth. 
We do not .see yet the end of this long path 
to unreason. 



OBJECTIVITY IN THE ESSAYS OF FRANCIS BACON 

JITENDKA NAKAYAN I’ATNAIK 


Certain periods in history have a special 
attraction on account of their moral ami intellec¬ 
tual developments. Such a period is the age of 
Socrates and the Sophists in Greece, an age 
when a spit it of rational inquiry and ciitieism 
was supervening upon an age of childlike faith. 
Such an interesting period again is lire seven¬ 
teenth century when the belief in a scholastic oidei 
of things u.ts shuttered and man was circumscribed 
)>y the “New Knowledge’ of the Renaissance. 
With the di velopmenl.- in -eiemv and scientific 
ideas, the spirit of it-, religion and philosophy 
found a ladi.'a! change , and njtuially enough, 
it' , fisnn was averting against Aulhoiity. Bacon 
is one <»t lire mort interesting figur<s «»l that 
interesting age. lie icpicsents this age in all its 
aspects of interests, aims and nlhiis'ia-an. His 
earliest and thief inleiesl in lile was lire reform 
of scientifie method. When onlv twelve year-, he 
was sent to Camhiidge and his expei i<-nce there 
was positivelv disappointing In him. Ihte.nt was 
struck hy ‘'the milliiilfulness of this way"’. 
Science had little or nothing to do with his 
studies, and nothing, it mcured to him, was to 
he hoped for, until a new method was invented 
and applied. To supply (hi.- want hetaiue 
henceforth the passion of his life. 

'l ire age in which Bacon wrote leaded violently 
against the scholastic framework of the Middle 
Ages. The emphasis -nr the study of Hfinfi was 
substituted hv the study of Bccomin«. The need 
for a new method in literature based on the 
< spcrimental science was acutely fell hy all the 
leading thinkers of the age. 

Bacon’s role was directed towards showing 
the method by which knowledge can he effectively 
pursued while such men as Galileo, Harvey and 
Gilbert were actually achieving great discoveries 


on the principles Ire enunciated. It has beer 
rightly said that Bacon gave 'Science’ an incom¬ 
parable advert!* merit hy associating with it hi: 
own prestige, his ‘‘Elizabethan glamour” and his 
great literary power. 

Bacon’s purpose wa-- to resolve, the dilemnu 
which the .-.cveiileenlh-ceiilury mind had to con 
front—the confusion Kiwecn the inetaphysica 
iruth and tire ‘Scientifie’ truth. Bacon insistec 
that truth i.- two-fold : there is the truth o) 
icligion, and the. lintii -of Science ; atrd the» 
•lilloicnt kinds -if truth must he kept separate, 
‘'ll is. tlr-Teforc mo-1 wise soberly to render int< 
faith the things lh.it are faith's”. From th< 
..hsurd uii\liirc <>{ mailers divine, and humai 
pioce.-d heresies ami fantastical philosophy. 
Siience had hitherto been corrupted by th< 
rdinivlu).- of theology, superstition, logic, fancy 
or jioeliv : now we nw-t try to have it pure”. Hi: 
t-sa\ "Of Tnith” significantly contains scientifir 
«!:siinctioii hetween secular tiuth and religious 
truth. A«cording to Bacon, “the sovereign goo< 
of human nature" lies in the “inquiry of truth” 
“the know It dge of truth” and ‘‘the belief of truth" 
Defying all m holaslie notions about truth, Bacoi 
j.sserls in the first book of the "Advancement o 
1 .earning* that “truth is attainable”. 

Lrilike the essavs of l.nnh and Hazlitt 
< hjeelivity and rational approach in Bacon ari 
particularly characteristic. The e'-sav *‘0f Death’ 
convincingly discusses about how death is no 
terrible to all, since the patterns of human conduc 
vary. With examples from history, Bacon con 
eludes that general conclusion can he made or 
human nature so far as his altitude towards deatl 
is concerned. Bacon’s practical way of looking a 
things is most evident when he pronounces “Tha 
it (Death) openeth the gate of good fame, anc 
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extinguished! envy Even his essay “Of Unity in emotion to function, Bacon becomes cerebral 

Religion” is a rational discussion. Jn his and intellectual, and hence thoroughly analytical 

characteristically objective manner, Bacon and argumentative. The “relegation of instinctive 

uvowcdly pronounces the evils of religion. He and emotional life to a sphere separate from and 

even quotes the "Holy Scriptures to draw his inferior to the sphere of thought and practical 
rational conclusions. In “Of Adversity”, Bacon activity,” as L.C. Knights says, is a very 
ethically analyses the positive advantages of specialised kind of creative process in which 
adversity and says "Prosperity doll) best discover on l y intellect functions in a disciplined and 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue.” disinterested manner. Bacon's genius was out- 
Bacon was a pragmatist and all his philoso- standing in this direction. In his essay, ‘Of 
phical theories are concerned with practical con* Truth’ Bacon regards charily, which is considered 
sequences. His essays are, as he himself declares, | 0 be 0 „e of the great virtues of Christianity, 
“Counsels civil and moral’. He thus wrote his primarily as a function of the mind. Without any 
essays with an avowed didactic purpose. He meant touch of sentimentality, Bacon builds up his 

them to he applied for the use of man. Bacon as essays in a closely logical and compact manner 

a product of Renaissance was devoted to and w jth analogies, examples and erudite references, 

fascinated by the living man, and the welfare This gives to his essays a striking quality of 

of man was of immediate concern to him. In a impersonality and objectivity. But reflection on 
letter to Loid Bmleigh, Bacon says that his anything becomes barren without emotion, and 
purpose is puiged to do away all imposters. Most W( . notice a kind of inaccuracy in essays like 
of his essays are, thcrefoic, full of practical advice ‘-()f Parents and Children” Baron, though 
and aphoristic statements. It can he said without possesses u strong and assertive will, lacks that 
exaggeration that Bacon is one of those very sensitive awareness of life which is essential for 
few writers in English whose sentences have an art j st tl , wr ile on SU ch themes as truth, death, 
passed as day-to-day phrases and idioms. In the revenge and love. In “Of Marriage anil Single 
essay "Of Envy”, Bacon shows himself as a shrewd Life”, he discusses marriage from the public 
observer ol human relations. Ihc essay by point of view and devoid of all personal emotion, 
virtue ot his practical advice becomes a gem of this becomes only a piece of incomplete genera- 
wisdom. In "Of Simulation and Dissimulation”, iisation. 

Bacon shows himself as a hard and grim realist. Another important aspect of Bacon’s genius 
To live successfully in the world, Bacon says, his worldly prudence. Hugh Walker maintains 
cne has to develop a complexity of character, that Bacon’s maxims are prudential and that his 
He makes us aware of the three advantages of fcS> ,ays apjiear to he the work of an opportunist, 
simulation and dissimullion, namely to "lay His cunning and worldly-wise attitude in an essay 
asleep opposition, and to surprise”, “to reserve like "Of Simulation and Dissimulation” does 
to a mans self a fair retreat , and 'to discover testify to his tendency towards opportunism. 
the mind of another . Bacon in his personal life is said to have been an 

The most significant trait of Bacon as a opportunist and Lytton Strachey compares his 
thinkei is what is usually called the '‘dissociation life to a snake—cunning and sinewy. Though 
of sensibility”. Whereas in Donne, thought and some critics bring Bacon’s outspokenness info 
emotion are blended together, in Bacon we find defence, wc do observe in certain essays, like “Of 
the faculty of reason dominating over the faculty Suitor”, a decline from his standards of noble 
of emotion and isfincl. Bacon attenuated his conduct. 

mind only to the aspect of reason. Not allowing “His belief in religion like his belief in moral 



principles is largely prudential”, says Hugt 
Walker and cites “Of Unity in Religion” as the 
work of a political opportunist. But one should 
lake into consideration the contemporary conflict 
between the High Church and the puritanical 
parties. Bacon, it appears, wanted to strike a 
compromise out of this meddle. He maintained 
. that the unity in religion could be obtained even 
without the Church. In the same essay, Bacon 
strongly pleads against falsehood and expresses 
his desire for purity of truth : “For truth and 
falsehood. are like iron and clay in the 


Nebuchadnerxar’s image'; they 
cleave, but will not incorporate”. In “Of Crfcaty 
Place”, Bacon says, “But the power to do goii&j 
is true and noble end of aspiring”. For correct;; 
conduct, one should not live in the realm of ; 
thought alone ; it should he thought in actu, and. 
that is what Bacon fought for. 

As a thinker, Bacon is complex. We find in 
him science, ethics and worldly prudence stranded-: 
together with conviction and deftness. His lucidity, 
logic and affirmative conclusions reveal a powerful;.., 
upright and strong intellect. 


T HE IMPACT OF JOURNALISM ON THE LITERARY WORK 

OF G. K. CHESTERTON 

B. DHAR 


For well over three; decades, G.K. Chesterton 
was in the foiegiound of English journalistic and 
literary scene. As a writer, he reminded one of 
Dr. Johnson by his versatility and unfailing good 
humour and as a journalist of the great journalists 
of the early nineteenth century by his professional 
integrity and a high sense of responsibility. It 
will be interesting to a man of liberal culture to 
know how journalism, his life-long vocation, 
affected his literary work. 

Explaining the relationship of journalism 
and literature, J.S.R. Phillips observes: “The 
collection and presentation of news may he 
regarded as one of the applied arts—the applica¬ 
tion of literature to the recording of the current, 
and often very transient facts, providing, 
however, abundant material from which histo¬ 
rians may reconstruct the life of a century.” 
This definition provides the basis from which a 
further inquiry into the relationship of these two 
allied branches of author-craft may be made. The 


man of letters is something of a highbrow, a stickler 
for artistic and intellectual standards, a scorner 
of the inub whom he accuses of larking in taste 
and liberal culture. The journalist, on the other 
hand, is generally free from such 
prepossessions and pretensions and is 
willing to suit bis work to the public taste. 
In extreme cases, the man of letters tends to make 
his work esoteric and the journalist is liable to 
make his work vulgar. As a man of letters and 
as a journalist, Chesterton steerpd clear of these 
extremes. Neither did be write for any literary 
coterie and say like Horace, ‘odi profnnum valgus, 
c.' arern,' nor did he pander to the vulgar taste 
in his journalistic writings. He made literature 
responsive to the Zeitgeist and turned journalism 
into an art. Since as a journalist Chesterton’s 
main medium of expression was the essay, this 
art-form figures prominently in this discussion. 

At first sight, the distance between jornalism 
and literature seems to be great. It is specially 




true in the case of the epic and the drama—the grains, *Y.Y.’ remarks, is '‘at one? of the 
two railiesl forms of literature. Hut in the essay, journalist and that of the man of letters”. 3 He 
one of the l.ibr literary ioim>, lileraiure and was an extremely humble man who regarded 
journalism have been, as it were. tele.-ioped. The himself no better than the common man. It was 
affinity of the journali.-i and llu: «‘-a>ist stems |.m naluial llial a thorough-going democrat like 
primalily from the similar nature *«f their woik. lie. should -cc himself “as journalist, a man whose 
Roth the essayist and the journalist activities are not to lie surrounded with any 
arc the o/».se/>•,*/s of life, the former lituigy or litual, because a journalist is a man 
uitcipreting it, and the iuttei m online it through talking to his fellows; and no more than that.” 1 
the common medium <>i /«/. ;v«/gf. From the essa\, Anothei mmsoii why he chose to be a journalist is 
whieli lies on (!.• outskiil- of the domain of lilna- attributable to hi- "■determination to he listened 
lure, where lit* t,.iy wiit itnis hut incITcclively, to and undci-tood immediatelyami he could 
writers" foi,r>.'into llie teirilorx of jnuinaiistn and Jcalise il oirv by being a Fleet hi reel man. He. 
from thrte into (lie bound- o| bi-rulwie are the wa- a jnn-.iKib.-l with uniiiislakabie leanings of a 
coim«.»o fa. 1.- of literary hislor.. When, as an publi' i-t “engaged in direct demoeratie appeal to 
essay i'l, f.lic'lclon -t .-erti d to lie a nine join nali-l, the rc.uliii- public about disputed or disputable 
he claimed to be, in a way, in the- iiadilion ol question- of any -oil >>i kind. 


Addison and Steele. Tlii- bring- ns |o a brief 
survey of ill-- *!o e < onnection of the r--n\ and 
journali-u; -inci- Ida.- of Oie-on .Anne 
C“sa\ is'<. 

Fi**m e.uly tigblecnlli iiiiliny down let (.in 
two day, the e\c lotion >-f ■ In- !• ngli-li is-av ha.- 
been ebi-ely linked with ill 1 ' hi-ti>l\ of Koidi.-b 
journalism. The profound -mini -<n-c of the 
fig'll teen ill nulun wiin-r- like Addi-on and 
Ste.-le, Defoe and r-nifl, b'lmson and Dold-milli, 
to name nub, flv ere.ite.-l, prompted them to 
tnitc the e-sa\ will: jouiii.ili.-io. The icsiilt was 
the biilh of I lie periodical e-siy, aptly railed bv 
T-ouis Wann 'magnified e.litorial e-say"-. The 
nmelecnlli omtury irview- and mag.n.in.-- not onlv 
provided b.illier impetus to tin eidtiyalion of the 
editorial iay lint «d.-o add-.'d two s■ «ios lo 
the i-s.iy. .lamely, the aiticle ami the ie\iew. 
Ih-: th.ee hi I w era lliem-ehes, with some help 
from tin- p'-i.-onal es-av. eoiistitule (In main-lay 
of all journalism to date. The fruitful partnership 
>-*«.rlc«l hetw-ui joiirnali-in and the essay by the 
great eigliteetilli century es.-ayi-ts lias come to 
stay. 

Tbe traditional allianre of journalism and 
letter- found in Che-lnlon its able and brilliant 
continuator in the twentieth century. Chesterton’s 


journalism in I -mil, *!eieriuiiu *1 In- purpose 
as a waiter but also alln le*l hi- m.iimcr a.- a writer. 
I’iiysiial h-'hargy, I he pie-snn- of hebdomadal 
c« py w tiling for vaiiou-- ncw-p.ipei.-, and a 
j.iociiyily to oyeipr-idu< lion precluded slylistio 
it iineiiieiii and ini' veiifii alion of lac Is and quota¬ 
tion- u-cd. lie chose,” to quoin Maisie Ward, "to 
lemain in style and manner a journalist, to be. 
ejiele-.- oi bis facl.- and relerenei s, ayoid solemnity, 
lo iaugli at the expeits and himself, to puzzle 
his fellow journalists alike by bis earnestness 
and bis fiiyoiily, proye that ‘llu-re is a foam on 
deep water." ■ Chesterton himself good- 

huniouredly confe-scs lo his carelessness about 
facts and lefeieines in hi- e-»ay ‘The Real 
Journalist’ the pencil staggers along 

.waking (lie world a present of liflccn hundred 
unimportant words, and making Shakespeare a 
present of a portion of Cray’s Elegy ; 
pulling “fantastic roots wreathed high” 

instead of “antique roots peep out”. 8 
(hesterton might be inaccurate about 

minor facts but he was never careless ubout 
artistic and moral Irullis. This alone can account 
lor the success of his “Robert Browning”, which 
shocked John Morley by its inaccuracies, but 
was hailed as an original interpretation of that 


great poet by all his lovers. Despite this redeeming seminal ideas, which after repeated trial* id 
feature, there is truth in Christopher Hollis’s newspaper articles, he developed into his major; 
remaik thul “caieful polished, classical woik works like “ Orthodoxy‘St. Thomas Aquinas 
foreign to his natuic—whether in piose or and “The Everlasting Man”. 

As a journalist, Chesterton put the essay tO>, 

'lhal G.K. Clus U .,ton’s «o,k sulle.ed fiom tbe most eflrcl.w use though he used other? 

his journJisth mamiei K only one -ide of the iorms, spuially jn*eti>, also. He inves ^ 
pint me 'I he |omnalist„ mannej, it should ht journalism with a *oi tal and moral conscience' 
home m mind, not pwuliai to a purnali-t h > rHjlill h r ‘ th ‘‘ wf the moment, or th© 

alone \ man o| I. Ur is . an adopt journalist!* nn»i«hate comment on the news, with the 
mannei if .1 suit, him. It tan thcicfoi. he argued ‘veilastmg truth,’" and an artislit c .ntent by 
that (lii-'crto,,*- tiunimi would have irmaine.I ‘U"'» r ''4 die ‘romance into an editorial and th« 
just the -mu <\<i> .1 In hid wiittui nothing fro " , ‘ l,,in o >>ilo a faiiy tale ! lj ‘ Thus ii 

any mwspjp,, Mis muuiei was, as has been < hesterlon the wiite. owes a debt of gratitude W 
"liseived ahow. an internal part of his nali.ie. If “uMriton lh« journalist ; the writer too has 
w. n,w his hie,an wo.k m this light, we remr to *' 1,1 J » «* u ‘ h *° ,hc journalist's work. 

..all e lhal tin l.mlil- which ac c , uwi U. him 1 s "tom. .he haest and most reliable 

Iron. In .cl.,., will, punnalisin outweigh tli- «'» lr |s buause of tins anc 

dr .ilv mla c- !,(..! above. < hole Hot. enteied oll'i i .juahius d. lived fiom journalism (whicl 

HI. i.m ..a ic mall •» apllv railed hv Ivoi >’«»'•• c " " Tm “ 1 tl ' J,,0 ' c in thih P a I ,er ) ^ 

I . w- H., nil. i .1 lilt iai\ talent \ and “a « h ‘*' om upv a unique literature am 

ol Im.a.v a, n.us’ "• Mis ,ou.naI«st,r P-v, of unfai'mg u.teiest to the .eadei. 
on m i i.k'i hi. i . kicii t h-riw*r of life—a 

«jiic‘l' , ir ui>ii ol o. un i. c \ din as much to the " —— 

jonrii'h-i i :.i (In wnl. i o| is-av- A joumntisl 

hk< an i—-.iii I has t<. hip hi- tw- 
hi' n Old al il n> <h <o\ci some In-li anile ol tin 
<dlloo!iMih.u '•lire ' 11 II wa- <>s a joumal- 
is| lhal lie h mil hnulv, and with luevilv « ami 


. i. I’lnllni', I S.R., * 1 he Growth oi 

,i. .i.i... loumalisin, 7 In l anibnJge llistoiy of Enghsh' 
lAtet at un, p 10*) 

2. Warm, 1 nuis. (utility Readings in the 
wit, hiiju-i if (In lonnei was lilt s ml the laltei English Essay, p. 10. 

wa- lln hodv . i( iie-tiilon ii'. aided wil to he the 1 "1 h tKolnrt Lvnd), "C K..C. , I\eto 

-mil of luevilv in tonltj-l lo the well-wom adage ''talesman,. June 20: 19d<> 

c- > 

(I I’olmuu- '). Ivor lhown list- Clieslei ton’s I. Chesterton a- E-sa>i-t . lhe Mirror of 

wtilings with IC Hot - and Shaw'- as “examples ol t. bilvei Ago, lhe lnn<.s Literary Supplement^ 
lileiatuit sliengthened by ils joumali-lic ouginsand June Id, 1950 . 
itmfiiiied l>y e\aillv ihose meiits naluial lo the jp )U | 

1 c-1 louinalism As a spei ifie illustiation of , „ , ... ..... ,, , . , 

, , . .. , 0. Henlley, R.C., Jntioduelion, Selected 

now journalism sliengttiened ( hesterlnn s style, , .. . , . . 

, . ... ... .... ... Lssays ol (r.K. Lhesteiton, Chosen bv Dorothy 

Me lehrs to those da/zlmg brevities m which . ... 

Vl . ... . . ... ,, . Collins, p \n. 

VIr. C.K. < hesterlon juggles with lhe worlds of 

spirit and senses as surely as a vaudeville perfor- Article by Maisie Ward in The Dictionary 

mer ratel.es his hilliaid halls."" The last but ,,f Nali onul Biography, 19.11-1940. 
not the least debt he owed journalism was that it 8. Chesterton, C.K., “The Real Journalist”, 
provided him with a testing ground for his A Miscellany of Men. p. 105. 
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RUSSIAN PERFIDY IN WEST ASIA 

k. VISWANATIIAM 


VlflKN finally alter the end of the Arab 
Israel. War tin* Russians announced their 
refusal to go the whole hog with the Arabs, the 
mi tain wrung down upon the feverish diplomatic 
activity which pieeeeded this announcement. 
And if diplomacy means double dealing, we 
witnessed during this period an exuberant 
exercise of this international art which has no 
parallel within recent history. 

It was in 195b that President Nasser, unable 
to get the requited financial aid for the Aswan 
Dam from the I'nited States of America, Hew 
straight into trie arms ol the Russians. Little did 
he realise at the lime that he had walked into 
the parlour of a relentless spider. 

The Arab countries with a few exceptions 
are totally against the communist doctrines and 
in Egypt itself the Communist Party is harmed to 
this day. Yet if the Russians came to the aid of 
the Arab country, one must try to realise what 
their deep motive could he. However, President 
Nasser acted as though he was more particular 
of showing his spile against the United States of 
America than to safeguard the real interests of 
his country. 

In addition to the financial aid for the 
Aswan Dam, Russia poured into the country an 


enormous quantity of military hardware until 
President Nasser fell he could conquer the 
world. 

Other Aiah countries viz., Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Jordon. Lebanon, Tunis etc., were 
more cautious and refused to accept Russian aid. 
Syria, on President Nasser’s advice accepted 
Russian aid and has since paid the penally for it. 
Jin don had not accepted the aid and should have 
hern quite safe. Rut her immature and impulsive 
King attached himself to Nasser’s band wagon at 
tho last moment' arid has also paid dearly for it. 

Twelve years is a short period in a nation’s 
life and yet during this period, the world has 
si pii what changes have, been wrought in the Aral) 
countries as a result of the Russian aid. 

In 1950, Egypt, alone and without military 
aid of any consequence from anywhere was 
strong enough to rebuff, to the intense surprise 
of the world, the combined might of Britain and 
France. Twelve years later, in 1907, in associa¬ 
tion with all the rest of the 12 Arab countries 
having a total population of 00 millions and a 
massive military and civil aid from Russia, 
met with an unprecedented disaster from a single 
and tiny nation, Israel, with a population hardly 
2 million, while the world looked on with 


suppressed astonishment beyond description. 
There is hardly a parallel to such a conflict and 
such a complete debacle anywhere in reoorded 
history. 

What then does it show ? It shows beyond 
a shadow of doubt that Russian aid which was 
offered with so much affected love has not 
strengthened his country, as President Nasser 
was led to hope, has made it miserably weak 
and completely dependent upon Russia. Has the 
President realised this foundamental fact ? 
Otherwise the war has been fought in vain. 

Where else in the world did Russian associa¬ 
tion and aid strengthen the associated countries ? 
Russia has continuously supped the economic stren¬ 
gth of every one or her >atellite countries, Poland, 
East German), Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania etc., and these countries have, 
time and again, protested against this but found 
themselves helpless. She was to do the same 
thing in Yugoslavia, China and Burma. But 
Yugoslavia understood the game and soon 
recoiled from the association. China too quickly 
understood the tactics of Russia and threw her 
back lock, stock and barrel. F.ven little Burma 
saw through the game and stopped taking aid 
from Russia after lasting a bit of it. 

Among large countries, India alone has been 
receiving large size aid from Russia. President 
Nasser’s intimate and nonalligned friend Pandit 
Nehru sought Russia’s economic and military 
aid. And now the world can see what has 
happened to India. Whereas before the Russians 
came, Nehru’s Congress was the unchallenged 
master of the country and had overwhelmingly 
heavy majorities in every one of the individual 
States and in the Centre, now after 10 years of 
Russian association, Congress has been ousted 
from power from more than half the number of 
States in the country ; the Communists have 
wrested power in two important Stales and hold 
considerable number of seats in all other States. 
ITie massive American aid has not been able to 
counteract the clever Russian penetration. The 


country is now too weak to stop the aritinatiOnSM, 
and disruptionist activities of the Russian pro- $ 
paganda machine. 

Will President Nasser realise what Russian 
aid means ? ^ 

In the present conflict the Russians have - 
been from the beginning, acting as though they •, 
are on the side of the Arabs and championing! 
their cause and have been doing everything t©*Vf 
foster and sustain this impression. Their. ■„ 
President and high military officers visited EgypC ; 
and gave President Nasser every assurance of . 
their genuine sympathy for him and his allies. '' 
Their Navy moved into the Mediterranean. In. the • 
Pnited Nations they supported the resolution of 
the Arabs. The Russian Premier Kosygin in his- 
talks with President Johnson declared unequivo¬ 
cally that they were on the side of the Araiis. And! 
so from all accounts it would appear that Russians ' 
are supporting the Arab countries completely. 

Yet let us straight away declare that this i» 
the greatest fraud history has ever recorded. . 
From the start Russian sympathies and their 
moral support were never with Efjypt nor the 
Arab countries at all but were couipletely with 
Israel and her people. It is to camouflage this. 
altitude that the Russians have bcim playing the 
diplomatic game all through the period. 

Other than Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and Algeria 
few of the Arab countries have accepted Russian 
aid. On the other hand most of. them like Jordon 
have been taking military and civil aid from 
the West. And Egypt continues to ban its. 
Communist Party. Thus there is nothing for the 
Russians to have any sympathy for the Arabs. 
So to think that Russians have got some inborn 
love for the Arabs and that they would really 
fight for them is nothing short of mere moon¬ 
shine. 

On the other hand six of the Cabinet 
ministers of Israel are from Russia. The country 
contains a larger number of Russian Jews. So 
naturally Russia has got a permanent sympathetic 
interest in Israel and the welfare of her people. 
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She has not got the slightest intention of des¬ 
troying Israel which is what the Arabs desire to 
do. Moreover they have a vested interest in the 
existence of Israel, because if she is not there, 
there can never be an approach to the Arabs. 

So the greatest diplomatic game that Russia 
lias been putting forth is to put up a facade of 
hostility towards Israel and friendship to the 
Arabs. The latter have been complete victims 
to these manoeuvres and we have seen what the 
result is. Naim ally the Russians refused to go 
the whole hog with the Arabs when pressed 
hard to do so. 

Russian interest in Israel can he judged 
from the lollowing fads. 

1. When I Resident Nasser suddenly announc¬ 
ed the chisme of the Gulf of Aquaba the world 
gasped and awaited a quick reaction from Israel. 
Rut she did not utter one woid. llieir quiet com¬ 
posure was simply incomprehensible. Iheir 
President went for a holiday to the United States 
and Canada and leturned quite leisurely. Later, 
in an informal way and to an astonished world 
which at the time thought little of Israel, she 
deflated she would recaplute the Straits of 
Tirau and reopen the Gulf. But she did not take 
any steps and the world could not believe this 
confident statement. A country which the world 
considered was in supreme danger of annihilation 
could not exhibit such upbclievablc confidence 
unless she knew full well, in advance that in spile 
of all that Russia was doing she would never do 
any tiling antagonistic to Israel. 

2. A day preceding the war, when it was freely 
thought that Egypt was preparing to strike, a 
Russian Diplomat woke up President Nasser at 
dead of night and conveyed to him his country’s 
friendly hut strong caution not to attack Israel. 
Nobody could have known this fact at the time 
except the Russians. Rut it was Israel that took 
advantage of this information and within the next 
few hours took Egypt completely by surprise, 
attacked her without notice and destroyed her 
armies in one strong single swoop. It is not 


difficult to understand who gave away the impor¬ 
tant information to Israel. 

These facts clearly show where the real 
sympathies of Russians were. 

One may ask what the Russian interest is 
in playing this game. The only answer is that their 
interest was purely mercenary and that all these 
move were directed towards one objective., viz—to 
squeeze as much money as possible out of the 
Arabs by the ostensibly peaceful means of supply¬ 
ing them with military equipment and earn in 
return American Dollars of which Arabs have in 
plcnlly. And in pursuing this policy, they would 
not hesitate to go to any lengths. 

This fact can easily be realised by the fact 
that during the conflict, while the Aiab countries 
in their fury slopped shipping their oil to the 
Western countries, Russia, according to reports 
published, quietly offered the Western nations to 
supply all their requirements of oil from her own 
resources and thus cut short the Aral) nations' 
main business on which their entire cconomv 
lested. Could perfidy go any further V 

What then should the Arabs do in the face 
of the fact that they were the cruel victims of their 
big friend's polities and they have proved to be 
too innocent to understand the implications of 
fetich deep politics. 

In the first place Arabs should disabuse 
themselves of their objective that either with the 
help ol the Russians or the Western countries or 
by themselves, they would ever la; able to destroy 
Israel and throw the Jews into the Sea. The 
Americans will not allow that, the Russians will 
not acquiesce in it and the conscience of the world 
would not permit it. Any attempt in this direction 
will only end in absolute disaster to Egypt and 
other Arab countries. They had a foretaste of 
this in the recent conflict and they should be 
able to learn a lesson out of it. 

Wisdom on the part of the Arabs would 
require that they should forthwith recognise 
Israel and make peace with them. Small and 
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tiny though, Israel in peace will be far more President Nasser has not learnt anything. He b 
helpful to the Arabs than the Russians. If still banking on the military assistance of the 

President Nasser could take a decision in this Russians and is now talking again of a military 

direction, carry with him all the other Arab solution to the conflict. There can be no doubt 

States and take steps to implement it, he would that before long he will plunge the unfortunate 

electrify the world with his statesmanship and nation in another adventure, subject it to another 
take his place among the great leders of man- and a more serious disaster and may probably end 
kind. up in making his country a mere satellite of 

But recent events show that like the Bourbons, Soviet Russia. 
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DECADENCE : A WORLD VIEW 

KAMAL ROY 


I 

As one wades through the considerable 
literature on “decadence,” the impression that 
grows upon one is that the word is used as an 
umbrella term covering different shades of mean¬ 
ing. In the absence of a generally accepted 
connotation it has been made to carry much 
diverse freights that a cluster of disparate 
meanings has accreted around it making its u«e 
a counter in the discussion of ideas almost 
useless, if not misleading. R.M. Goldfarb puts 
this confusion and imprecision down 
to the different and often contradictory 
meanings attributed to it in the popular parlance 
and the critical arena. It may be tiue that “after 
1900 most of the people who wrote about deca¬ 
dence defined the term for use as a standard of 
literary criticism,” 1 hut up till now critics have 
failed to pin it down to a single meaning. 

Thus, as recently as 1965 a critic writes, 
“perhaps the term “Decadence” is useful only 
to mark off boundaries : to delineate a period in 
English literary history between approximately 1890 
and 1900. For if it is used to describe the characteris- 
3 


ties of literature or of writers during that period 
the word obscures thought.”- It is understandable 
that a complex period mind cannot be forced to 
a formula but what is puzzling is that unless a 
particular label indicates the predominant 
trends of a period why it should be used at alL 
Refusing to use “decadence” “as a standard of 
literary criticism,” our critic prefers to employ 
it as an historical label, a usage which might 
have heen permitted if sh e could make out a 
convincing case for I890\s exclusive claim to 
this appellation. 

If, in the expectation of greater clarity and 
precision, we turn to the precursors of and the 
participants in the “decadent movement” we can 
see for ourselves how indiscriminately the word 
was bandied about. Ridge has enumerated as 
many of the motley meanings the word conveyed 
in the nineteenth century as is humanly possible. 
“For Nietzsche, decadence is Judaeo-Christianity ; 
for Cobineau, the ascent of inferior races ; for 
Montesquieu, a decline in political and 
commercial power ; for Rousseau, civilization 
with its artifices ; for Gautier, super-refined art 
and fine sensibility ; for Bourget, unadaptable 
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jr* individuals in an unhealthy society ; for Max 
i Nordau and Edmond Seilliere, mental disease ; 
t for Anatole Baju, himself a decadent, a quest for 
new artistic strength.” 3 One is likely to get lost 
\ in this jungle of definitions and to assert, after 
i- Lovejoy, that there is no “decadence” ; there 
> ■ are only “decadences.” 

Contrary to expectation, even the historians 
of ideas, like their less philosophical compatriots, 
the literary critics, have instead of salvaging the 
term contributed to its misunderstanding. One of 
their tribe, J.H. Buckley would have us distinguish 
“between a sense of the reality or possibility of 
cultural decline, which... has been common 
among artists and intellectuals for the past cen¬ 
tury; and an aesthetic mode or temper most 
apparent in England, in some of the fiction, 
minor poetry, and graphic art of the eighteen 
nineties.Deeply committed to the welfare of 
their society, the first group of writers whom 
Euckley calls the “writer (s) concerned with 
decadence” try to stem the tide of cultural 
degeneration. In pointed contrast to their con¬ 
cern for society, the second group of writers, the 
“Decadent writers" proper according to Buckley, 
nre absolutely alienated from society and naturally 
quite indifferent to its fate. They may succumb 
to the general decay of principles and develop 
“the fascination of corruption.” Evidently, 
Buckley equates “decadence” with cultural decline 
end reserves the "decadent movement” for “an 
aesthetic mode or temper" of the nineties, thus 
adding his own quota to the already existing 
semantic confusion. He has done this precisely 
because he has ignored the philosophical overtone 
and the special connotation the word has come 
to acquire specially in the context of litprarv 
criticism. 

Another factor which has obscured the 
signification of "decadence" is the tendency, 
coeval with the birth of the “decadent movement,” 
to use “aesthete,” “decadent,” and “symbolist," 
as synonymous terms. It is only natural that 
before the attitudes and intellectual premises that 


inaugurate a new movement have crystallized and 
arc articulated, confusion with regard-to its specific 
meaning should prevail. Tracing the emergence 
of the French symbolist movement, Cornell 
records : "In the eyes of the public and of the 
critics of the press, those writers who looked upon 
the exterior world as a vain semblance of truth 
and who arrogated to themselves the right to 
express the inner reality according to their own 
whim constituted a group bearing the double 
name of decadents and symbolists.” 5 But it is 
the height of impropriety on the part of a critic 
who, though sufficiently distanced from his sub¬ 
ject, tries to put within the ambit of “decadence” 
all the nineteenth century movements that he can 
think of. This is exactly what Ridge does in his 
grand attempt to get at the “common metaphysi¬ 
cal concern” of the disparate nineteenth century 
movements : “For naturalist and parnassian, 
for symbolist and realist, decadence is common 
ground, however differently it may be perccived.” n 
But Ridge is not alone guilty in this respect ; 
whoever undertakes to chart these movements 
seems predisposed to ignore the differences that 
justify their separate nomenclature. Though 
Beekson has titled his anthology of British poetry 
and prose as “Aesthetes and Decadents of the 
J 890’s,” he appears to have refrained from 
differentiating them on purpose. And their 
fundamental differences tend to get a trifle blurred 
when in the same breath he hurls the two terms 
at the same writer without making explicit 
whether he has different aspects of him in view, 
jo give a typical example : “Pater... the fore¬ 
most Aesthete of his day. .. Pater was indeed 
far less deradent than his disciples.’’ 7 

“Decadence" is weighted with multiple 
meanings because very often its students confine 
themselves to disentangling its various traits 
without making any serious attempt to grasp the 
metaphysical core from which .these traits 
emanate. In the pages that follow an humble 
attempt will be made not to map out the different 
directions in which the meaning of this nebulous 



terra has branched out but to explicate it in 
terms of its central tenets. 

II 

(a) “In all great vital literature, the theme, 
great or small, is considered in all its relation to 
the sum total of things, to the Infinite, aB we 
phrase it, in decadent literature the relations, the 
due proportions, are ignored... Any point of 
view, seriously taken, which ignores the complete 
view, approaches decadence,” 8 iLe Callienne) 

(b) “We have to recognize that decadence is 
an aesthetic and not a moral conception. ”' J 
(Havelock Ellis ) 

(r) “Art is art because it is not nature.” 10 
(W.B. Yeats ) 

(d) “Nature and art being two different 
things; cannot be the same thing. Through art 
we express our conception of what nature is not.” 1 ’ 
(Pablo Picasso I 

le) “On whatever side we turn where, women 
are concerned wc have to suffer, for she is the 
most powerful instrument for sorrow that God 
has given to man.” 1 - (J.K. Huysinans) 

The frontiers between aestheticism and 
decadence are fluid ; it is difficult, though not 
impossible, to make a clear-cut historical or con¬ 
ceptual distinction between them. Decadence 
takes over from aestheticism some of its major 
premises : a decadent is at bottom an aesthete 
Lut with a difference. Like its predecessor, 
decadence is also a spirited ' revolt 
against the smug self-complacency of the middle 
class and its utilitarian values. It shares the 
former’s ambiguous attitude to industrial and 
urban civilization in accepting its fruits but 
rejecting its values. The tendency to escape into 
r self-created world, preferably a world conjured 
up by the arts, from the sordid actual one is 
common to both. Neither is their conception of 
reality fundamentally different. Yet, despite 
these apparent similarities, where they differ most 
is in their antithetical attitudes to nature and the 
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human will. In the context of the decadent^ 
metaphysic nature is a comprehensive term, 
in compassing both the phenomenal world and ’ 7 
the natural instincts and impulses of man. 

What is central to the decadent world view - 
is the cult of artificiality or anti-naturism. In 
spite of its spiritual affinity with Romanticism, ft’j 
inverts two very important romantic values : “it 
was in revolt against Romantic theory on two-, 
essential points—the cult of Nature and the cult 
of ideal love.” ,: ‘ In a word, its point of departure';; 
is the explosion of the Rousseauistic myth of the | 
benignity of nature and the nobility of the “Noble ‘ 
Savage” on the one hand, and the celestial bliss 
of man-woman love,on the other. This negation 
has so much philosophical trappings that it made , 
a profound dent on the nineteenth century sen-, 
sihility and remains a live force event in the ’• 
twentieth celitury. 


To set the decadent world view in its pro¬ 
per perspective, we must study it against the 
lackdrop of the nineteenth century deterministic 
interpretation of the theory of evolution. The 
decadents posit this theory only to revolt against 
it. Though a short story, Maupassant’s “Useless 
Beauty” is a dependable testament, a veritable ; 
breviary, of the decadent point of view. Using ; 
“Nature” and “God” as interchangeable terms 
one of the characters in it argues that at the 
beginning when man was created along with 
other creatures, he was not endowed with 
intellect. Like other creatures he was meant to 
be used primarily as a reproductive agent. 
Nature’s hostility to man is borne out by the ■ 
feet that of all animals he is the least adapted to ; 
his environment. While others find the earth- 
habitable as it is, are all provided for by their 
(reator against any adversity and are self-suffici¬ 
ent, man is pitifully dependent on them for his 
food and comfort. Indirectly Nature is prompting 
man to be cruel to his fellow-creatures. Hence; 
Nature is cruel and evil. It is the purely acciden¬ 
tal birth of intellect in man that enables him toJ 
see through the “designs of Providence.” The 
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emergence of intellect puts an end to the era of 
man’s servitude to Nature ; it brings to the 
tore the exclusiveness of the interests of man and, 
nature. Thus begins a ceaseless war against 
Nature : it is by running counter to the dictates 
of Nature that man has created beauty, ideas 
and ideals and the amenities that have made life 
bearable. Quite appropriately, another name for 
civilization, the product of man's intellect and 
will, is artificiality for it has been evolved in 
spite of and in opposition to. Nature. -Nature 
acts as the whetstone on which man sharpens his 
intellect ; it is the antagonist overcoming which 
shows bis spiritual grandeur and the uncon¬ 
querable will. “Only men who approximate to 
the brutes arc content rfnd satisfied.” 14 

The characteristics of decadence that 
Jackson discerns i.e., “(]) Perversity, (2) 
Artificiality, (3) Egoism and (4) Curiosity,” 15 are 
teally speaking the essential trails of the decadent 
ronception of man. In the eyes of the decadents 
the “natural man” stands very low on two counts. 
In the first place, through the instincts and urges 
Nature consolidates its hold on man and thus 
lobs him of hi* free will. In the second . place, 
pinning him down to the animal plane, the 
unsuhlimated instinctual urges thwart all his 
metaphysical and spiritual pursuits. So, the 
first duty of a decadent is to wage a two-pronged 
war against nature within and without. What is 
of prime importance in smothering the nature, 
or better, the .animal in man is self-knowledge 
and a stubborn will. Unlike aestheticism, deca¬ 
dence attache* enormous importance to will 
because it i* through self-assertion that man 
enjoys his autonomy and grows in spiritual stature. 
The decadent image of the ideal man 
is not the natural but the artificial 
man and this is the direct opposite of the 
romantic image. It must be said in defence of 
the decadent attitude to the unrecreated man that 
its view is fully endorsed by the findings of 
Darwin and Freud. And what is more, the Chris¬ 
tian image of the postlapsarian man, bereft of his 


pristine glory and the halo of the divine spark, 
lends support to this unflattering conception of 
man in the natural state. Decadence assumes the 
existence of two distinct selves in man—the 
natural self given to him by birth and society 
and the created self evolved by him out of the 
given one by conscious efforts, by the exercise 
of his will and self-control. The same idea is 
expressed a with differently in Baudelaire’s some¬ 
what religious vocabulary : "In every man, and 
at all times, there are two simultaneous yearnings 
—the one towards Cod, the other towards Satan.” 10 
This antinomy between the two selves operates 
behind the formulation of almost all the decadent 
values, and the two selves are called by two different 
names i.e., character and personality. As Ellmann 
observes : “There is the insignificant man who is 
given, whether by God, by society, or simply by 
birth ; there is the significant man who is made 
by the first. One evidence of this split, which 
goes beyond literature, is the verbal distinction 
that becomes common towards the end of the 
nineteenth centuiy between personality and 
character, the former as in some way the con¬ 
scious product of the latter.” 17 

i he decadent image of man will remain 
incomplete without any reference, to the dandy. 
Every decadent tries ' sedulously to become a 
dandy. A man with complete self-knowledge, 
self-conquest and a well-developed personality as 
distinguished from character is well on the road 
lc becoming a dandy. The new self that he 
creates out of the given one endows him with a 
unique, vision and originality. A sort of spiritual 
pride, intellectual aristocracy and elegance mark 
him off from the common run of people. As 
he lives to himself, self-controlled and self-suffici¬ 
ent, he is quite indifferent to and independent of 
his society. Love of money and of woman which 
will destroy his self-composure and self-com¬ 
pleteness has no charm for him. But what drags 
him out of the ivory-tower of his impregnable 
self is his craving for the approval and admiration 
of his fellow-being. Otherwise spiritual heroism 
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and stoic fortitude make him impervious to any to the artificiality and sophistication of the dandy 
soul-stirring emotion. Of course, it must not be who summons into existence a new self, woman 


assumed that he atrophies all sensitivity and 
feeling. On the contrary. As the prince of the 
dandies himself puts it inimitably : “The 
characteristic beauty of the dandy consists, above 
all, in his air of reserve, which in turn arises from 
I his unshakeable resolve not to feel any emotion. 
In ' might be likened to a hidden fire whose 
presence can be guessed ut; a fire that could 
blaze up. Hut does not wish to do so.’’ 18 With 
its insouciance and invincible will, self-perfection 
and self-control, and, above all, an aristocratic 
hateur, “Dandyism is the last gleam of heroism 
in times of democracy.” 19 In fact, it is a protest 
against the standardizing tendency of democracy and 
mass culture. The rejection of the democratic 
values i.e., belief in the innate nobility of man 
and in the theory of automatic progress is 

implicit in the decadent metaphysic.. Baudelaire 
. is more vocal than others in deprecating these 
two values because, he thinks, acceptance of 
these facilely optimistic theories is tantamount 
to surrendering the dignity and responsibility of 
man. Belief in the myth of automatic progress 
entails the. shifting of responsibility for human 
perfection from his shoulders to that of nature 
or the historical process. Moreover, it makes 
the Spartan self-discipline and stoicism of the 
dandy quite redundant. Fully alive to these 
implications, Baudelaire has nothing but scorn 
for these vulgar values: "This grotesque idea... 
has discharged each man from his duty, has 
delivered each soul from its responsibility and 
Has released the will from all the bonds imposed 
tipon it. by the love of the Beautiful.” 20 According 
>o him true civilization consists in “the diminu¬ 
tion of the traces of Original Sin.” 21 To put it in 
e secular phraseology, it consists in the annihila¬ 
tion, at least, in the sublimation of the animal 
instincts in man. 

That the decadents should be misogynists is 
no sip-prise ; rather their misogyny is the logical 
culmination of the cult of artificiality. In contrast 


remains natural i.e., unmetamorphosed. 
“She never does violence to her own nature: 
which means that sinning comes as naturally to 
her as eating or drinking.” 22 Instead of possessing 
the untramelled freedom and self-sufficiency of 
the dandy, she is completely possessed by her 
violent and degrading instincts. Self-autonomy 
eludes her as nature establishes its sway over her 
through the sexual passion. A measure of her 
sensuality is that even her image of God is that 
of a huge man, “a peerless embracer.” Slave of 
her own uncontrollable passions, she wants to 
enslave her male counterprt and become the case 
of his spiritual jeopardy. She is the bugbear of 
the decadents because "woman is the opposite of 
the Dandy In the wholesale denunciation of 
the opposite sex Baudelaire is joined by the 
other fellow-decadents. Huysmans delineates her 
in a more lurid light. In his view she is a destruc-, 
five agent of immense potentialities ; she brings 
in her train only shame and misery. She 
insinuates in the soul of her lover “the ambassa¬ 
dors of all (he vices.” She is essentially “the 
naked and venomous Beast, the mercenary of 
the Powers of Darkness, the absolute slave of 
the Devil.” 24 

Very logically then, evoking fear and 
fascsination simultaneously, she dominates the 
whole range of decadent literature in the form of 
the Fatal Woman. If the Fatal Man lords it over, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
Fatal Woman queens it over in the second half. 
This reversal in role corresponds to the changed 
intellectual climate of the two halves. Since the 
decadent writers harp on the near-relationship 
between woman, the animals and nature, they 
perhaps attribute more animal energy and 
vitality to her than to her male victim. That 
explains why “the function of the flame which 
attracts and burns is exercised, in the first half 
of the century, by the Fatal Man (the Byronic 
hero), in the second half by the Fatal Woman ; 
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the moth destined for sacrifice is in the first case 
the woman, in the second the man... The male, 
who at first tends towards sadism, inclines, 
at the end of the century, towards masochism.”-’' 

If the dandy is conceived as the antipode of 
woman, success in love becomes a remote 
possibility. As # both of them are not consumed 
by the same intense passion, even if they are 
devoted to each other, “he or she must be the 
surgeon or torturer : the other the patient or 
victim.”-" If woman is evil,love becomes a crime 
and the unique and supreme .pleasure of 
lovemaking springs from this knowledge of the 
criminal nature of love. It differs from other 
crimes in that an accomplice is indispensable 
for its commission. Love has its origin in the 
desire to escape from oneself. “Man is a wor¬ 
shipping animal. To worship is to sacrifice oneself 
and to prostitute oneself. Therefore ail love is 
prostitution.”- 7 

The whole decadent attitude to life is crystalli¬ 
zed in its image of the androgyne. In utter 
disgust to the irredeemable contemporary civiliza¬ 
tion the, decadents turn their backs on it and 
feel the compulsion to escape into the ivory 
tower of the imaginary world. This escapism 
coupled with the cull of artificiality gives birth 
to the androgyne figure in the decadent literature. 
To have sexual congress with an actual woman in 
the real world is to pay compliment to nature, to 
surrender one’s liberty and to prepare oneself 
for another bout of disappointment. On the other 
hand, to retreat into one's own mind and to 
exhaust one’s sexual urges on the androgyne is 
to save oneself from the contamination of the 
sordid real world and to forestall any possible 
disillusionment. The imaginary pleasure enjoys 
superiority over the actual one in that it knows 
no satiety and can be graduated in accordance 
with the sweet will and the power to imagine 
of the pleasure-seeker. “In the 1890s, the Sar 
Josephine Peladan expresses the same notion 
when he says that, for beauty, a woman’s body, 
the product of nature, is completely eclipsed by 
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the androgyne, the creation of art.” 28 Theoreti¬ 
cally at least, the decadents are supposed to be 
continent in actual life and cerebral lechers in 
the world of fantasy. 

The cerebral lecher is considered a 
hermaphrodite because of his continence, which 
is. regarded as asexuality ; but he is androgynous 
also on account of his solitary self- sufficiency. 
For cerebral lechery is looked upon as a kind of 
onanism : and onanism implies the notion of 
selfsufficiency. 

The cerebral lecher is an ambiguous figure 
as he compounds in himself lasciviousness and 
continence at once. He is representative of an age 
of moral confusion, an age which has lost all sense 
qf right and wrong. “During the Decadence, 
indeed, in both art and literature, sexual ambiguity 
and moral ambiguity were frequently associated.” 29 

Bussl accounts for the predominance of 
rudisin and masochism on decadent literature in 
terms of the hermaphrodite. The usual decadent 
of woman is that of a domineering and 
active female, and of man that of a cringing and 
passive male. Reversing the common view, the 
decadents endow woman with virility, a 
masculiue trait, and man with lack of it, a femi¬ 
nine trail. Woman is the sadist, man the maso- 
(hist. This surrender of his normal role betrays 
the male’s loss of conviction in a world without 
values and his weariness of life itself. “It is 
therefore not surpising that male masochism and 
its necessary counterpart, female sadism, should 
be associated so frequently with the attitude of 
despair and disillusionment reflected in the 
pessimistic symbol of androgyne.” 30 

In a hermaphodite the matter (sexuality) is 
happily married to the spirit and there is perfect 
harmony between the two. Conversely, in a 
sexual man or woman more often than not the 
spirit is trammelled by the flesh. But the intellec- 
tualization of the sex amounts to its spiritualiza- 1 
lion, the harmonisation of the matter and the 
spirit. The androgyne of the hermaphrodite is 
the symbol of the unity of the flesh and the spirit, 



woman and man, attained through the cerebraliza- 
lion of the sex. 

1 Anti-naturism is the corner-stone of the 
decadent edifice and it shapes the decadents’ 
aesthetic and ethic as well. The individual reason 
• for the sweeping condemnation of nature may 
vary but they do condemn it in a body. Thus, 
for Baudelaire “external nature” does not 
possess any intrinsic beauty of its own. “It is 
nothing but an incoherent heap of raw materials 
which the artist is invited to group together and 
put in order—a stimulant, a kind of alarum for 
the slumbering faculties.■’ ;,, It is the creative 
imagination of the artist working upon the inchoate 
raw materials provided by nature and life creates 
meaningful and beautiful works of art. Huysmans 
is exasperated by the sickening monotony of 
nature. By using bis imagination, ingenuity and 
will the artist has created objects of beauty more 
various than are to be found in the domain ot 
» nature. Thus man has improved upon nature and 
“has done, in bis province, as well as the God in 
whom he believes.” 3 " Rolling Baudelaire and 
Huysmans into one Wilde fulminates against 
nature because of “Nature's lack of design, her 
curious crudities, hei extraordinary monotony, 
her absolutely unfinished condition.” 3 - 1 Cide's 
argument in support n ( anti-naturism is highly 
leminiscent of Pater’s. He posits the world of art 
as an absolute and autonomous one. A work of 
art is the fruit of the artist’s free will and reason, 
and it exists in complete isolation from the 
surrounding world. But “in nature, nothing can 
isolate itself or come to a stop ; everything con¬ 
tinues. Man can try it out, can propose beauty : 
nature immediately takes possession of it and 
disposes of it as she wills...here man is submissive 
to nature. In the work of art, on the other hand, 
he submits nature to himielf. ” 34 The antagonism 
that these writers conceive between nature and 
art, Mann conceives between life and art. His 
first assumption is that the healthy and natural 
livers of life are not creators of the arts : “It is 
all up with the artist as soon as he becomes a 


man and begins to feel.” 30 His image of the artists 
is that of the “unsexed papal singer.” As life is 
the eternal antinomy of art, “the kingdom of «rt 
increases and that of health and innocence declines 
on this earth.” 30 

The line of demarcation between the decadent 
aesthetic and ethic is almost non-existent ; at 
least, this holds true of Baudelaire. Paradoxi¬ 
cally he traces the wrong conception of beauty to 
the wrong conception of morality : “Most of the 
errors concerning beauty arise from the false 
moral concepts of the eighteenth century.” 37 As 
is to be expected, he portrays nature as the 
mentor in the ait of crime and the repository of 
all conceivable vices and evils. “It is nature, too, 
that drives man lo kill his neighbor, to eat him, 
to confiscate his goods and to torture him ;... 
nature can be a counsellor only of crime.” 38 The 
same propensity for crime is to be found in the 
“natural man.” 

Like beauty, virtue is a product of conscious 
human effort and will i.e., artificial. “Crime, 
for which the human animal acquires a taste in 
his molher's belly, is of natural origin. Virtue, 
on the contrary, is artificial and supernatural—• 
since at all times and in all nations it has taken 
gods and prophets to leach it to the human 
animal, and man by himself would have been 
powerless to discover it. Evil arises, of itself, 
naturally and by predestination. Good is always 
the product of a creative skill.” 33 Artificiality, 
essentially a manifestation of will power, is 
pushed to the extreme by Marquis de Sade knd 
Wilde. The\ mistakenly think that whatever is 
unnatural and perverse is artificial and therefore 
to he indulged in. Assuming crime and culture 
to he synonymous, Wilde observes : “There are 
only two ways by which man can l reach it 
(civilization). One is by being cultured, the other 
by being corrupt.” 40 This conviction opens the 
door to all sorts of unnatural vices. 

The decadent cannot muffle altogether his 
intermittent desire to escape from the prison-house 
of his individual self, from his habitation in the 
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mire and to get in touch with the Infinite. But 
this longing for the Infinite or the desire “to 
capture Paradise at a stroke” must be satisfied 
with the help of some artificial stimulant, for 
example, wine and liquor, hashish and opium. 
Even the escape-route of the dandy to a preterna¬ 
tural level of being must bear the stamp of 
artificiality. The dandv commands our respect 
for his superhuman will and self-control as much 
as for his superhuman consistency. Dandyism is 
a well reasoned-out metaphysic and a way of life. 
It invests its votaries with a tragic dignity and 
thields them from the stress and strain of life. 
Out of the meaninglessness of life it wrings a 
meaning through the exercise of the’ will-force ; 
it makes despair the basis for a dignified attitude 
to life. Excepting Baudelaire, other decadents 
so long as they remain decadents try to make 
life meaningful in terms of life, or at best, in 
terms of art but never in terms of the supernatural 
and the transcendental. Like aestheticism deca¬ 
dence as a life-value wins acceptance in an in¬ 
tellectual climate, secular and scientific, and when 
the institutional religion is already on the way 
out. 
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TRENDS IN MODERN UKRAINIAN POETfcV 

ASHIT CHAKRABORTY 

In recent years a number of young and something poetically new, beautiful and grand 
powerful poets have entered the arena of because he failed to give any news of the intricate 
Ukrainian Poetry. In this respect the Ukrainian and complex soul of today’s Soviet man. 
poets have something in common with the con- This opposition, this untiness comes out of 
temporary Russian young poets like Evtushenko, t h e )oung poets’ tendency to look at life and its 
Voznesensky, Rozhdestvensky and others. problems on the basis of their own individual 

Each of these >oung Ukrainian poets has experience, to rebel against official didactiveness 


distinct individuality and at the same time they 
belong to a collective, a generation which searches 
for common theme and style, wants to discover 
creative self as completely as possible. But here 
they differ somewhat from their predecessors of 
recent past. The modern poets still write about 
the inner life and emotions of the Soviet man, 
an active builder of the communistic future. But 
they treat him first as a man and then as a Soviet 
citizen, this deviation from the poetical tradition 
prevailing even a few years back is very important. 
A critic of today therefore says “the main thing 
in art is to describe the soul of the man and not 
of any profession, the ideals of a man and not 
his post and title, his heart, conscience and con¬ 
sciousness and not his service and obligations”. 
Young poets today are surely interested in the 
achievements of the Soviet man, in the increasing 
productivity indices of their country, but would 
think it a matter of bad taste to speak of it 
directly in poetr>. 

Thus they would criticise poets like M. Som 
of the old guards for writing such a poetry. 

Here is a city ! Brick upon brick 

and book, stands a wall solid and thick. 

Thus Men for Men seek 

And in the world are born things New 

and Sleek. 

Now the poet is not criticised because he 
dealt in his poetry something related to construc¬ 
tion in Soviet Union but because he failed to bring 


and to assert the right for chosing the aim and 
objectives in life quite independently. In this 
respect the young poets are the spokesmen of 
modern Soviet Youth, angry and rebellious hut 
critical and sober at the same time. 

For expressing their present mood into 
poetry the traditional forms and themes are often 
unsatisfactory for them and that is why they 
search for new contemporary themes, styles and 
J.rtislic forms. That is why their experimenta¬ 
tion. Their youth and comparative inexperience 
is a boon in this search since they had no time 
to form some built-in reflexes as yet. Some 
important names in modern Ukrainian Poetry 
are Ivan Orach, M. Vinogranovsky, Vitali 
Korotich, Lina Kostenko and Volodimir Luchuk, 
all of whom want to conquer unknown lands in 
poetry. But they have also their own favourite 
themes and in intonation and personality are 
quite distinct from each other. The breaking up 
of the reality in poetic lines and contours and 
recombining them again in resonant concord to 
describe this reality anew that is where these 
poets have achieved most. With their new ex¬ 
perimentation, poetical polemics they created a 
stir amongst Ukrainian readers, facilitated their 
participation in poetic creation with vociferous 
and lively controversy. These poets did not want 
to be passive observers in life but entered it 
directly to take part in its turmoil. 

They speak about the past and present of 



their people. Even though they are rebels they 
do not like to cut them off from the tradition of 
Ukrainian history and poetry. They understand their 
past well and try to put it in proper perspective 
with the present. This link with the past and 
present is expressed in original terms in a poem of 
Lina Kostenko. 

Yours and others anxiety/Failures in peoples 
relations/Like old Dnieper rapids/Obstructs my 
path./ But the heart would never be tired/and not 
in vain it knew any fear/My gandfathcr, a Zaporo- 
zhian Cossak/Went in expeditions to the Black 
Sea wide/” Lina feels her kinship with the old 
Cossack but that is expressed only to stress the con¬ 
temporary, the present unrest. The same way the 
poetess urges us not to forget some recently past 
ugliness and her conversational tone does not hide 
her alarm and deep pathos. 

“Comic Waltz and parquet gloss/All very well, 
folks, extremely fine/Only dont forget another 
dance/the deadly pa-de-gras in the mine/”. 

The individual intimate monology is also 
characteristic of Lina Kostenko. She believes in the 
drama of emotion and in philosophical discussion. 
In this respect she reminds us of the Bulgarian 
poetess Blaga Dimitrova. She, therefore, says “The 
bells ring the alarm /The orchestra plays a dance 
/Bandore take us back to past/And Clarions to the 
future us Call./Let in all hearts live/Thc shrillc.-i 
-ing of bell/Let in all hearts live/Pandore and proud 
bugle/”. And this polychromous variety, multi- 
phonic resonance echo in loud notes in the love 
poems of the poetess. Her “Fisherwoman” laments 
“I look at the distance, and mend the nets/At 
night I worry and yearn/And not to invoke the 
anger of fatc/I do not tell it to anyone/I wait 
patiently and long without you everywhcre/And 
with you everywhere/But I shall not weep over 
the wide ocean/It is itself so bitter even without 
tears/”. 

All these seem apparently very traditional in 
form. But if we go deep we shall see the freshness, 
depth and panoramic sweep in the poetess. Live 


pictures and images easily come out 
poems as in the following. 

“The willow bent by wind over, the moss; 
stone/its crooked knee scratched by a thorn/”. 

She wants to see free life, all standards an< 
norms she dislikes, she wants to see the work 
with wide eyes, with eyes squinted under palms 
through her fingers, through the window and fron 
behind the door. She Knows the world is alway 
the same, it differs only by the way one looks a 
it. 

“From this the world would change neitho 
a bit/And everything depend on the pupil o 
man/in the widers the whole epochs reflect, 
In the narrowers the trifle-full of a room 

The same hate for trifles and banalitie 
lights the bosom of another poet, causes it t 
heave in violent undulations, constantly pus! 
him towards tHe beauty in man, to the ocean o 
contradictory emotions, towards dream an 
unknown. This is the poet Volodimir Luchuk. 

Who knows why in the deep of night 
The roaring waves of the ocean keep m 
awake 

And eagerly 1 want 
in a stout raft 

to throw myself on the ninth swell 
And a piece of land 
into unknown 
in me 

to heap over the map of my soul./ 

The intimate motive is stronger in I 
Kostenko and B. Luchuk while with Vitali Korc 
tich both intimate lyric and Social engagement ar 
equally dominant. He is simultaneously sol 
spoken and ironically sharp in sabre like satire 
He detests the old words’ used, used, used s 
many times. Literature has a mission. It miu 
renovate the taste of the mass. 

That’s why he thinks, 

“The reader will not accept/coins with wor 
out stamps/” 

At the same time he is against anythin 
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—to meddle in the internal affairs of India. 

Although Mountbatten had foreseen the 
possibility of a dialogue between India and 
Pakistan on the two problem states of Hyderabad 
and Kashmir with their predominantly Hindu and 
Muslim populations respectively but the fact of 
history, which are shaped by a large number of 
individuals cannot be dictated by a single indivi¬ 
dual howsoever able and competent he may be. 
In Hyderabad although the Nizam did not like 
to join India, the people did while in Kashmir, 
the Maharaja as also the people (who are essen¬ 
tially a peace loving people with no Hindu-muslim 
problem in living memory) joined India of their 
own accord. It is, therefore, neither in the hand 
of Pakistan nor the Sheikh now to make vain 
efforts to champion the cause of Kashmiris whose 
destiny is bound with India. If the former does 
so, it is only to keep the minds of the people away 
from the urgent problems while the latter does 
show only to keep up his deteriorating political 
image alive in the minds and hearts of the people 
of his state. 

Recently it has been stated by the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan that the ceasefire line is not 
acceptable to his country. It is indeed an amusing 
statement just to keep the Kashmir problem alive 
when there is no such problem at all. In fact, in 
the light of known facts, India should have 
waged war with Pakistan to free the 
people of the socalled Azad Kashmir from the 
Pakistani yoke. The fact of three general elections 
in Kashmir with none on the other side of the 
ceasefire line, leaves not a shadow of doubt that 
the peace loving people of Kashmir are with the 


rest of India otherwise they would not have partici¬ 
pated in these elections of their own free will. 
Then supposing for a moment that the elections 
were pressurised by the ruling authority, who 
can stay the hand of a whole people if they are 
determined to have their way ? The State of 
Andhra was created on the ashes of a single 
individual. Bombay and Gujrat States were formed 
because the people so willed it and lately the 
State of Haryana was created because of the same 
reason. What can not a whole people achieve 
despite the thumping sway of an all powerful 
party ? From all this, it is adundantly clear that 
not only the legal document of the State’s accession 
to India but even its people are solidly behind 
the government and now it is not within the power 
of a human agency to undo the forces of history 
which have brought about the present situation. 

It is true that the present militant posture of 
Pakistan is dictated more by its reliance on its 
allies than by its own internal strength. The 
begging for armaments has never brought credit to 
any nation, for, in the final analysis, it is the 
character of a people and its collective will to defeat 
the enemy which counts. The world has seen that 
when two nations fight, the others merely watch the 
fun or at best dish out a shipment of their 
obsolete weapons as a mark of sympathy. During 
the conflict in Korea, Sue/, Vietnam, conflict 
between India and Pakistan or between the 
Arabs and the Israelies, not a single soldier 
belonging to any alien power participated in the 
actual fighting. In any fighting, the ultimate 
sufferers arc the belligerent parties themselves 
end if that be so, as it is so, why not recognise 
the claims of prudence before it i9 too late ? 
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SIDELIGHTS OF THE EXPEDITION TO THE THAR DESERT 
£ RANN OF KUTCH 

D.N. GUHA BAKSHI 


Wc undertook a very daring trekking-cum- 
scientific expedition to the Thar Desert and the 
Rann of Kutch in the early part of this year on 
behalf of the Explorers Club of India, Calcutta, 
to unearth the buried, missing and forgotten link 
of the Indus Valley Civilisation with the once 
flourishing civilisation, straddling the old 
Saraswati river of the Vedic age, currently known 
as the Ghaggas river in India, and its oxtenlion 
liakra in West Pakistan. 

The Explorers Club was very recently 
organised with the object of bringing to the dynamic 
youth of India the urgent call of rugged adven¬ 
ture and brave pioneering. 

We had in the team one Gcographer-cum- 
anthropologist, Subhas Dutta, one archeologist Asit 
Banerjee, myself as Deputy Leader and Botanist, 
which was finally led by J .B. Singh Deo, Treasurer 
of the Club. 

We had the patronage from the Governor of 
West Bengal Mr. Dharainvira, the former Chief 
Minister of West Bengal, Mr. P.C. Sen, the 
Defence Ministry, the Himalayan Mountaineering 
Institute, many prominent educational institutions, 
Educationists and last but not least many 
[Commercial concerns of India. 

We left Calcutta on 25th January and 
reached Jaipur on 27th and held consultations 
with high ranking Goverment officials of Rajasthan 
Govt. By the by, we were declared State Guest 
there throughout our entire period of expedition. 

From Jaipur we moved to Jodhpur where 
we consulted the Scientists of the Central Arid 
tone Research Institute and Deputy Inspector 
General, B.S.F. as most of the routes envisaged 
for trekking would lie close to the Pakistan 
borders. AU of them were very cordial to us and 


assured us all possible help and co-operation. 
Finally we went to Shri Ganganagar, the headquar¬ 
ter of Ganganagar District, which is adjacent to 
Haryana and West Pakistan (Bhawalpur State). 

The district magistrate (better known a» 
(ollector there) of Ganganagar, Mr. Ganesan is, 
very young and a nice gentleman. He was very i 
enthusiastic about the expedition and promised to 
provide us a jeep for carrying our luggages. 
After visiting the historic archaeological sites of 
Hanumangarh, . Rangmahol, Kalibagan, we 
finally started our trekking proper on 4th of 
February in presence of Mr. Mohanlal Sukhadia, 
the Chief Minister of Rajasthan who happened ■ 
to be present there and the officials and local-., 
people of Ganganagar. 

It was a terrible biting cold day and the 
night temperature was then as low as freezing 
point. We had with us a rucksack, 
(with sleeping hag, made of ostrich' 
feather, P.T. shoes, white cap ordinary pant and* 
shirt with woolen sweaters and goggles. The rbact' 
was on the bank of Gangacanal and we had up,, 
difficulty in trekking the 10 mile belt for thOu 
first day. By the by, Mr. Ganesan made a very 
nice route-chart for the district of Ganganagar, so 
that after day’s walk we got night accommodation^ 
and food. 

I shall concentrate here only the highlights 
of the expedition. 

On the Second day’s journey, Singh Deo, 
Subhas and Asit suffered heavily with blisters 
and like valiant soldiers they defied it and continued 
their journey. 

On 8th February we reached Ridinagar after 
trekking nearly 85 miles. In the meantime we 
became rather heroes, as the press and radio 
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of Rajasthan gave a very wide publicity of this 
expedition and we were then better known as 
I adajatri Dal . The students of Raisinagar 
H.E. School came in lagc numbers on the route 
and applauded us and took in, to I he S.hool Campus 
and provided us with tea and snacks. From there 
we went to see the Indo-Pakistan borders by a 
B.S.F. van accompanied l>> a very amiable 
officer, and two jawans and saw hundreds and 
hundreds of miles of the borders and on that day 
itself we had a real glimpse of actual desert, 
thousands and thousands of parallel sand-dunes 
like ripples of a hi" ocean, only dried and 
charred vegetation and practically no habitation. 
Like Sahara, Gobi and other deserts of the world, 
in the Thar desert also, there are prevelance of 
Prosopis la type of Aeaeia Plant). Culotropis, 
zizyphus and other spiny trees and some grass. 

We were given one guide (on earned hack) 
and we reached the bank of the historic Saraswati 
liver, where flourished the ffarappan culture. We 
explored some historical relies from three mounds 
there and reached Anupgarh. 

Many bucks in herds are found in these; 
areas. Ultimately we crossed Ganganagar district 
at Rnjri and entered Chatlergarh in Bikanir 
district and the officials of this district took over 
our charges just like relay system and charted out 
our final programme for the district 

Here most of the routes are non-jcepablc 
and naturally our medium of carrying the luggages 
were camels. Here the sand dunes are very close 
and of rugged types and are very difficult to 
walk over. Our progress was very slow and on 
a conservative estimate we progressed 1—1J 
mile per hour. Usually we walked 2\ miles in 
an hour in the Ganganagar dist. 

One day while proceeding from Kakrala to 
Pupal, we became the victims of climatic hazards. 
Early in the morning after taking tea, we started, 
the fog was very intense and as a matter of fact, 
nothing was visible in front. I parted from my 
colleagues a few yards ahead, for collection of 
plants and then they were not seen, because a 


very high sand dune intervened. After a hectic 
survey and desperate search, I was re-united. 

From Kanjitpura to Raichandwaia we were 
completely drenched off with torrential rain as 
we had no village, nor tree even to take shelter. 
As a result of soaking sand, it became very easy 
for us to walk and we trekked 29 miles on that 
day, a new record for us in the desert. 

We stayed at the B.S.F. post at night and 
on the next day, we went to sec the Pakistan border 
which is within A miles, arcompained by 3 
jawans with loaded rifles. The morning fog was 
so severe that the jawans even became confused 
end by the time we were well inside the Pak- 
territorv. When we realised the mistakes we 
hurriedly came back to our territorv before any 
damage could occur. 

From Raichandwaia onwards the terrain 
became very treacherous and difficult to walk 
and we used hunting-shoes and the day tempera¬ 
ture became very high and one day it was shot 
upto 122.F. Supply of drinking water became a 
burning problem for us, as two of the four flasks 
were completely damaged and the only ‘badla’ 
(aluminium made.) was perforated, as a result 
we had to spend days without sufficient water. 
Gradually we proceeded towards Jaisalmer area, 
vhere there are admixture of loose sands, gravels 
and rocky stones. These areas were below the 
sea which had already been established and we also 
observed this and collected many interesting plant 
and animal fossils in the vicinity. After trekking 
continuously for 22 days, wo reached Jaisalmer 
■on 25th February, after covering 367 miles. 
Here wc took rest for 5 days and began our 
serond bit of journey on 1st March. Maximum 
concentration of desert is from Jaisalmer to 
Barmen Sector, where Sand-dunes are very 
frequent and very difficult to traverse, and are 
infested with many dangerous poisonous snakes. 
Twice wc; encountered such reptiles, once the 
accompanied guide and in other occasion Subash 
killed two ‘gorabasU Food became a very acute 
problem and most of the days wc had to spend 
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with night meal only, that too with ‘bajra-ka-roti’ 
and ‘lassi-ka-curdi’. 

During the conflict in 1965, Pakistan 
intruded into these areas and laid many dangerous 
mines here, for which we spent many anxious 
moments. In these regions we had to travel mostly 
along the Pakistan border and wc saw many 
villages and wells which run side by side in 
India and Pakistan. 

Quick sands are not very rare in these areas 
and fortunately we were fully equipped with nice 
guides and we traverssed the areas merrily. From 
Sundra to Romi, there are waves of Sand- 
dunes and on that day we crossed 50 sand-dunes 
ranging from 715—350 feet. Near Kilnor, we 
faced a temendous climatic hazard when we were 
completely swept away by sand--storms accom¬ 
panied by thunder storms. Pakistan border was 
very close then, some places within f. a mile. 
Fortunately no further damage was done. From 
Kilnor we went to Gadra Road via Munabao, last 
Rly. station of India. This 25 miles track is com¬ 
pletely devoid of any water. In this region we were 
challenged by our Security force men with loaded 
rifles pointing towards us and we were detained 
for some time. With great difficulty we managed 
to convince them. Finally we reached Bakasar, 
Injunction of Gujarat, Rajasthan and Pakistan 
on 17th March, i%8 and trekking exactly 600 
miles which took net 36 days. 

At Bakasar we were received bv the officials 
ui Gujarat Government who to our delight told 


us that during our whole period of expedition we 
would be treated as State Guests in Gujarat also. 
We also availed the opportunity of meeting with 
Thakur Balawant Singh, one time the greatest 
dacoit of Desert and Rann of Kutch, now a very 
useful citizen and Sarpanch of Bakasar. He has 
a very sound knowledge and idea of the 
topography of the Rann which ultimately paid a 
very rich dividend. We entered Rann on 19th 
March from Ranika bua and after traversing 
through many dangerous ‘daldali’ or sticky mud 
we. reached KJiavda on 29th March. Near Khadir 
island we were on the verge of collapse, due to the 
mistake of one of our collegues. On the last day 
we trekked continuously 43 miles, a record for us 
during the whole expedition. 

Rann of Kutch as a matter of fact, is a blend 
of salt and alluvial soil in which mirrages 
are seen at regular intervals. It is a vast treeless 
tract of land. Many nilgai, bucks, wild asses and 
many beautiful birds are seen here. 

Finally on 31st March in the morning we 
reached Bhuj, our final destination, amidst 
tremendous ovation, after covering the Rann in 
10 days, traversing 238 miles. 

Our collections from all angles are very 
encouraging and they are under process of cri¬ 
tical identifications. The report will be published 
in due course. 

With a note of gratitude to the numerous 
organisations and individuals who helped us 
during the expedition, I finally end my story 
here. 
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CHINESE CLAIM OF SUZERAINTY OVER NEPAL 


ASHOK KUMAR IN I GAM. 


The Chinese Rulers in the past claimed the 
light of suzerainty over Nepal. Their Communist 
successors could not resist the temptation to 
reiterate and reinforce it. One of the many 
swan-songs of the Hans deals with their claim of 
suzerainty over Nepal. Some forty years ago 
dun Yat Sen spoke of it. Later, Chiang Kai Shek 
and his successor Mao Tse Tung, reiterated it. 
This idea of suzerainty first originated in the 
minds of the Chinese rulers in 1792 and served 
to flatter them for generations down to the year 
1910, when they, for the first time, formally 
asserted it before the outside world and it was 
tl en that this romantic claim was proved 
baseless by the challenge from both the Nepalese 
Hid the British Indian Government. 

In the year 1901, the British led a successful 
expedition to Lhasa and concluded a peace treaty 
almost on their terms. The conclusion of the 
tieaty was soon followed by hectic, diplomatic 
activities and negotiations amongst the major 
powers concerned—China, Russia and British 
India for defining and regularising Tibet's relation 
with other countries. During the course of such 
negotiations between it and China, in the year 1910, 
the British Indian Government, on the request of 
the Nepalese Government, put forth the question 
cf protecting Nepalese interests in Tibet, which 
were materially threatened by Chinese interference 
with the internal administration of Tibet. The 
Chinese, at this juncture, claimed that Nepal 
“has been trihutory to China and has long 
submitted vassalage to China”, and as such, she 
declined to settle the matter with the British 
Indian Government. The Nepalese Government 
however totally refuted it and vehemently con¬ 
tradicted all Chinese allegations in this regard. 
She also solicited Indian government’s help in 


asserting her position as an independent nation. 
I’he British Government considered the case on 
its merits and found the Nepalese stand to be 
correct. She therefore conveyed to China her 
rejection of the Chinese claims, and also her 
determination to check any attempt on the part 
of China to enforce ‘her suzerainty’ over Nepal. 
The diplomatic war lasted for four years and 
it died out for all practical purposes in 1913, 
when the Nepalese turned down the offer of the 
newly-elected Piesident of the New Republic of 
China to join ‘the Union of Five-affiliated Races’ 
and also slopped the practice of sending quinquenn¬ 
ial missions to China in view of the particular 
meaning ‘they attached to it’. At that lime 
Chinese were hardly able to hold their own coun¬ 
try under one rule, hut that did not affect or 
change in any way their stand over the issue, as 
i c amply cleai from the statements of Sun Yat* 
Sen, Chiang Kai Shek anil Mao Tse Tung, in 
191 (i, in 1921 ami in 1937 respectively. Mao 
wrote even as late as in 1939, that 

“In defeating China in war, the imperia¬ 
list states have taken away many 
Chinese dependent states and a part of 
her territories... England seized Burma, 
Bhutan. Nepal and Hongkong.. .”1 

This assertion however can not he accepted, 
as China's claim of suzerainty over Nepal is in 
itself ill-founded. It is to he submitted here that 
the Chinese claim has no validity, whether factual, 
political, legal or otherwise, l.et us now examine 
this proposition. 

The problem may he studied under the 
following four main headings : 

(1 .1 The presentation of Chinese claims as 
such ; 
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(2) an examination of the merits of the case 

and of arguments put forth by both sides 
(viz ; (a) the treaty status of Nepal, 

(b) the practice of the sending of quin¬ 
quennial missions to China, (c) implica¬ 
tions of Nepalese official letters to Chinese 
court, (d) contemporary evidence relevant 
in the true construction of Chinese diploma¬ 
tic instruments ; (el validity of the claims 
under International Law : I f) the defacto 
status of Nepal at that time) ; 

(3) Nepal s rejection of the claim and Indian 
Government's support for Nepalese stand 
over the issue and finally, 

(4) a brief discussion on bow the architects 
of modern China, Sun Yat Sen, Chiang 
Kai Shek and Mao Tse Tung viewed their 
relations with Nepal. 

'the Tibetan Context 

A synopsis of the whole Tibetan pioblem is 
necessary for reviewing the position in correct 
perspective. In fact a knowledge of the policies, 
which British India, China, Russia and Nepal 
were pursuing with regard to Tibet to promote 
their respective interests in the area is key to 
understand their diplomacy not only towards 
Tibet hut also towards each other and amongst 
themselves. The Sino-Nepalesc relations in par¬ 
ticular were determined largely by their respec¬ 
tive positions and slakes in Tibet, which had 
been the joining link between these two eoun- 
tiies. 

Let us begin the account of the relations with 
1907 when the Nepalese Quinquennial Mission, 
sent after a long interval, reaehed Tibet on its 
way to China. Tibet, it may be noted, however, 
had become the bone of contention amongst 
Britain, Russia, China and Nepal-partly because 
of her strategical situation, and partly because 
of a sort of pow r er vacuum she provided due to 
her low military potential. 


The British Interest 

Though the British Indian Government, 
allured by the high prospects of trade and 
commerce with Tibet, had long been cherishing 
the desire to open contacts with Tibet, a new, and 
perhaps most powerful, impetus was added to it 
by the stories of growing Russian interest in the 
Kingdom." It w'as stated that a Russian Lama 
named Dorgcff, who had been the tutor to Dalai 
Lama and who was wielding considerable influence 
over the monastic government, had secured assura¬ 
nces of full help including military assistance from 
Russian Government in case of ‘Foreign Invasion’ 3 . 
The British Government was also under the 
impression that Dorgeff had been intriguing to 
bring Tibet under Russian Protection. 4 This 
possihlity, if materialized, would have meant a 
direct threat to the northern frontiers of India. 
Tibet, on the other hand; was not prepared to pay 
heed to the British in this respect. Disputes over 
boundary line and grazing rights started afresh 
between Tibet and Sikkim in as much as the con¬ 
vention of 1890, which was concluded between 
the British Government and the Chinese (on 
behalf of Tibet) and which settled these issues, 
was regarded b\ the Tibetans as possessing no 
validity on the ground that it was not signed 
by anv Tibetan official. All the boundary pillars, 
put under the. settlement, were pulled down by 
the Tibetans and all the marks were destroyed. 
Letters from the Indian Viceroy to Dalai Lama 
rcgaiding it were returned back unopened. In 
reaction to these developments,' Lord Curzon 
decided to use force against Tibet.•’ In the month 
of February of the year 1909, a mission 
escorted by military force was directed to. Lhasa 
under the command of Colonel Younghusband 
for the purpose of entering into direct negotiations 
with the Tibetan Government. The Mission was 
successful and Younghusband concluded a Peace- 
Convention in 1904 with Tibet on his terms. 
Besides other provisions, the Convention incor¬ 
porated Foreigner’s clause (Article 9), to the 
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effect that no .foreign power shall be permitted 
to intervene, nr interfere any way, in the affairs 
of Tibet without the previous consent of the 
British Government.' 0 

Though the British Government thus achieved 
her primary objective of keeping the Russian 
away from the area, they wished to further con¬ 
solidate their gains bv obtaining Chinese and 
Russian adherence to the Convenant. Chinese 
adherence was important, because the British 
Government desired to, 

“avoid giving any colour to a possible 
charge on the part of "Foreign Powers’’ that 
they (The British Government) were ignoring 
Chinese Sovereignty in Tibet, and they wished 
to prevent the possibility of China being able 
afterwards to lend herself as a rat's paw to the 
introduction of foreign influence in Tibet... 

“There only remains the iask of ensuring 
the exelusion of Foreign influence in Tibet. To 
effect this, it is desirable that we should obtain 
Chinese adherence to the satisfactory guarantees 
already obtained from tin- Tilietan Government..." 7 

After much negotiation the Treaty between 
Great Britain and China over Tibet was signed 
in 19fl(> which served the purpose of both the 
parties. It was stated in Article .1 of this treaty 
that China was not ‘foreign power’ within the 
meaning of the Article. IX of the Treaty of 190*1, 
quoted above. Article II of the Treaty provided, 
‘The British C Government engages not to annex 
Tibetan territory or to interfere in the adminis¬ 
tration of Tibet. The Government of China also 
undertakes not to permit any other foreign state 
to interfere with the territory or internal adminis¬ 
tration of Tibet’. The text of the whole Anglo- 
Tibetan Convention of 1904 itself, in addition, was 
made an enclosure t-o this new instrument .* 

Russian Position 

After completing these arrangements the 
British (Government turned towards her great con¬ 
tender in the region, the Russian Government, and 


approached her also for an agreement on similar 
lines. She was in turn assured that British Govern¬ 
ment had no intention either to remain in Lhasa or to 
occupy any part of the 'Tibetan territory. The 
Russian Government, in the existing circumstances, 
signed the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 1908, where¬ 
by the contracting powers recognised the 
suzerain rights of China over Tibet. Great 
Britain staled her "special interests in the 
maintenance of status quo in the external relations 
of Tibet." To this end, both the contracting 
parties engaged “to respect the territorial integrity 
of Tibet and to abstain from all interference in 
the internal administration of libel.” 

7 he Nepalese View 

Nepal disfavoured Chinese claims and was 
afraid that China may not use its authority in 
Tibet, where Nepal had considerable stakes, as 
mo.4 of the Tibetan trade was practically 
monopolised by her. Nepalese traders were 
enjoying extra-lerritoiial rights there, and the 
’Tibetan (Government was paying Rs. 10,000 per 
annum to Nepal as tribute under Gorkha-Bhot 
Treaty of 1856. If China had succeeded, however, 
in effectively asserting her influence over Tibet, 
it was certain that **he would have imposed all 
kinds of restrictions so as to harrass and injure 
Xepal-Tibct trade, and would also have demanded 
the right to establish Chinese officers, ostensibly 
;s Trade Agents, in Nepal. 9 Besides the Nepalese 
Prime Minister was afraid that... “when Tibet 
becomes Chinese province be (the Prime 
Minister) thought that Chinese Government 
might repudiate the payment (of annual tribute 
by Tibet to Nepal) ori the ground that it was 
obviously impossible for China to pay tribute to 
Nepal”. He was of the opinion, therefore, that 
the arrangement made between Great Britain 
and Russia (referred to earlier), 

“was not a fair one to Tibet and it ought 
to have gone still further and to have 
guaranteed to Tibet not only the territorial 
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integrity of the boundary but their internal 
autonomy as against absorption by China 
in addition... .That in ten or fifteen years 
to come, he doubted, if the Tibetans would 
have any say at' all in the government of 
their own country. .. In this case, he added, 
Nepal’s course of action would be to ask 
for the intervention of Great Urilain with 
China to obtain a continuance of her 
rights...""' 

Mis feelings were conveyed to the British 
Indian Cox eminent and, as a result, though 
Nepal was not a party to the Convention, the 
Indian Government took the responsibility to 
protect her traditional rights in Tibet and 
assuied Nepal, that “nothing prejudicial to her 
interests”, would be allowed to take place in 
Tibet." 

7 hr Tibetan Tint' 

I he I ihrlan authorities, on the other hand, 
greatly disliked China's interference in their 
cfTairs as is obvious from their refusal to 
recognise the Anglo-Chinese Convention of IB90 
regarding Tibet. Accounts of eyewitnesses in Lhasa 
testify to the almost total disappearance of the 
influence of Chinese Amhun (Resilient) on the 
I ibelan polity in 1904 and his position had 
become quite doomed by this time. The Tibetan 
Government's leaning towards Russia in the 
beginning of the century may also, to a great 
extent, he attributed to their efforts to get rid 
of China once for all. 

The Chinese Ventures 

, The British wanted to appease China so as to 
make her a bulwark against Tsarist expansionism 
and China exploited the whole situation to her 
own end. The Peking Government hastily 
riespatched Mr. Chang, the New Chinese resident 
in Tibet, with some reinforcements to ‘set right 
the affairs of Tibet’, and to assert Chinese over¬ 


lordships there. After his arrival at Lhasa, Mr. 
Chang delivered to Ti Rumpoche Lama 12 a 
letter from the Chinese Emperor containing 
‘twenty-one points of instructions’ according to 
which Tibetans were directed to run the govern¬ 
ment and administration of the country. These 
instructions stipulated radical changes in the 
« xisting arrangements of Tibetan trade-marts etc. 
These changes, if they materialised, would have 
resulted in a seiious threat to Tibeto-Nepalese 
political and commercial relations in future. 

Chinese claims 

The contents of the letter, however, further 
reveal that the Chinese Emperor could not 
confine himself to the assertion of sovereignty 
over Tibet alone. The letter enjoined upon the 
Lama in the context of Training of Army and 
Alliance with Nepal’ that, 

“As long as such occasion does not arise, 
bv remaining friendly with each other you 
will both (Tibet and Nepal) become 
united as subjects of the great Kingdom 
and all oppression ami seizure of terri¬ 
tory by other powers will be prevented”. 
’I hat this ‘great kingdom’ was none else 
than China, was made clear hv further 
observation in the same letter, “Tibet, 
Nepal and Druck Yuli (Bhutan) are side 
by side like the molar teeth in a man’s 
mouth and the subjects of all three are 
those of one kingdom. 1,1 
When the Nepalese Mission reached 1 ibet in 
1907, Chang made no secret of these designs. He 
called upon the leader of the mission, Kazi 
Bhairab Bahadur, and took the opportunity 
of telling him, 

“Looking at the old records, I find His 
Majesty the Emperor of China compared to 
parents and Gurkha and Tibet mentioned 
like brothers of the same community and 
the religious belief.” 14 
He also told the Kazi that Nepal and 
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Tibet, “being uniteil like brothers under 
the auspices of China should work in 
harmony for mutual good.*’ 13 
He once more suggested to the Nepalese repre¬ 
sentative in Lhasa, on the 2Uth March of the same 
year, that the blending of five principal colours 
(Wu—Ts’se)—Yellow, red, blue, black and 
green, representing China, Nepal, Tibet, Bhutan 
ard Sikkim, made a beautiful design and that 
he intended to assert Chinese claim in the face 
of British opposition. 1 " 

Soon after it, the Chinese Government 
pressed the Nepalese Government to accept their 
right to enlist Tibetan-Nepalese half-breeds in 
their Tibetan contingent. Though Nepal firmly 
turned down the demand, it was renewed by the 
Chinese on March 1, 1911. 17 

British India U arum g 

The British Government could not remain a 
rilent spectator to these developments at this 
juncture as the Chinese were adopting a dangerous 
line. 1 hey were attempting to subvert Tibet, ami 
Nepal appeared to be the second target in the 
lire. The British Government, on the other hand, 
had guaranteed Nepal protection of her interests 
in Tibet, which were under direct threat from 
Chinese sub-version. Morever, Nepal was her 
ally and any encroachment upon her freedom, 
sovereignty and integrity by China must have had 
adverse repercussions in the area. The British 
Minister at Peking', therefore, lodged the following 
prutest, on Oth February, 1910, with the Chinese 
Government : 

“Great Britain, while disclaiming any 
desire to interfere in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of Tibet, can not he indifferent to 
disturbances of the peace in a country, 
which is her neighbour and on intimate 
terms with neighbouring States on her 
frontier and especially with Nepal, whom 
His Majesty's Government can not prevent 
from taking such steps to protect her 


interest as she may think necessary in the 
circumstances.” 18 

To this Prince Ching replied on 18th April, 
1910, in the following words : 

“. . .As far as Nepalese (are concerned), they 
arc properly fare originally) feudatories of 
China...” 13 

Basis uj Chinese claims 

Obviously Nepalese Government sharply 
reacted to this Chinese claim of suzerainty over 
her. The story of the diplomatic war that followed 
is quite interesting to note, but before turning over 
to those annals of the political history, we might 
be anxious to know what was the basis, after 
all, on which China could spring such insinuation 
against an independent nation. The matter was 
talked about in other countries too. A leading 
German paper, Well Karrespondenz, for example, 
thus described the situation in its issue of 27lh 
April, 1910 

"...the Chinese believe even to ibis day 
i'al they have greater claims over Nepal, as a 
icsult of the victory they won more than a 
hundred years ago uver the Gurkhas, who are 
now the dominating military caste in Nepal, 
wnich made them tributary to China...."* 0 

From the official correspondence, biographies 
and historical records, however, we find that 
China's claims is based on, 

la) the treaties of 1792 and 1856, concluded 
at the end of the Gurkha war, 

(b) the sending of quinquennial missions 
to China, and, 

(c) the so-called submissive language and 
expressions of the Nepalese letters addressed to 
Chinese Court. Let us now take these one by 
< r.e. 

The Treaty Status of Nepal 

The said Chinese claims dale back to the 
year 1792, when the combined Tibeto-Chinese 
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forces crossed into the Gurkha Kingdom and 
defeated them at NAWAKOT, just within a 
day’s march from Kathmandu. The Chinese 
authorities and historians claimed that Nepal 
had thereby accepted Chinese suzerainty. The 
various versions, however, give somewhat con¬ 
flicting stories. The contemporary Chinese history 
of the campaign (of 1791-92) “C/ieng Voutsi" 
asserted that the Nepalese had prayed, ‘that they 
■hould be allowed to live under the law of China' 
(“ (ju'il leur fut permis tie vivrr eterncllement 
sous less loi.s tie In Chine"-'). ‘Tung-hawa-luh. 
i 'so contains a decree from the Chinese Emperor 
on the matter :— 

“...As matters stand, the success is not 
such that I can celebrate a formal triumph 
in the temple. If, therefore, the plunder 
taken at Tashilhumpo is returned, with 
Shamarpi's Corpse—retainers, you may 
accept their offer...’’ 22 

The contents of the decree are further 
corroborated from the synopsis of the very same 
decree as given by Parker in his article “Nepal 
.iid China” in Asiatic (duaiterly, 1899, \ol.YTI, 
at page 72. Another record of the event with 
i'milar contention is to be found in an engraving 
< f Chinese King upon a stone slab below the 
Potla, Lhasa, bearing the date corresponding to 
the year of 1792 A.D., in the following words,— 
...“They Submitted respectfully and 
represented that they would conduct 
themselves according to our orders... 
Even if all those territories had been 
obtained, as they are more than a thousand 
distances from the frontiers of Li and 
Tsang (the two main provinces of Central 
Tibet-Lhasa is in U ; Shigatse in Tsang), 
it would be difficult to cultivate them and 
to guard them.... Therefore orders 
were given, the respectful submission was 
noted and the army was withdrawn. 
Thereby the work was completed.” 2 ’. 

This contention of suzerainty is strongly 
repudiated hy the Nepalese authorities. According 


to them the Chinese commander had agreed to 
withdraw after coming within a striking distance 
of Kathmandu because of the fear that his forces 
night be annihilated, if he led them into the 
valley. Nepal Yamshavali accounts the war 
thus : 

“The Chinese Emperor sent a large army 
under the command of Kazi Dhurin and 
Minister Thumtham. This army reached 
Dhebun when the Raja employed one 
Lakhya Banda of Bhinkshe Bahai to 
perform purusharan, while Mantrinayak 
Damodar Pandev cut the Chinese army to 
pieces and obtained great glory. After¬ 
wards the Chinese Emperer, thinking it 
better to live in friendship with the 
Gorkhalis, made peace with them”. 24 . 
Cliitta Kanjan Nepali describes it so : 

“And the resistance offered by the 
numerically outnumbered Nepalese Officers 
and men was so determined and valorous 
that the superior Chinese forces suffered 
a heavy reversal and the Chinese General 
Tsung Tsang was too happy to sign a 
truce and go hack." 2 '' 

I). Wright and Prof. Niranjan Bhattarai, 
itc.. also have held the above contention. 2 ' 1 

While these Royal accounts like Tung-hawa- 
iuh or Nepal Yamshavali can not be literally 
■ died upon as facts are often adjusted to restore 
the national honour, rather the pride of the 
tiding princes in such accounts, their importance 
;-s a contemporary source of history cannot he 
ignored. It is possible to make nut a story out 
ol these contradictory accounts when they are 
c :rroborated with other descriptions and facts, 
ll appears that Tibeto-Cbinese forces gained an 
upper baud in the battle and were near victory 
when they reached Nawakot but their position 
was certainly not so secure as the Chinese 
accounts contend. Evenmore, Chinese might be 
facing an equal chance of reversal in advancing 
any further. Further the exact date, place of 
signing the treaty und persons actually signing 
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it on behalf of their high contracting parties are “6. That the two brotherly states would 

not known as the text of the treaty strangely send to China some produce of their coun- 

omits to mention them. It is also not definite try every five years in token of their 

whether it was then put to writing. Nepalese filial | ove . 


authorities say that the Chinese General unilaterally 
withdrew after delivering a letter to the Nepalese 
Officers in which Nepal was accused of aggressive 
•ntents and was warned that from thenceforth she 
must not repeat such bad deeds etc. It may be 
remembered that the Chinese adopted the same 
tactics in 1962, when after invading some parts 
• f the northern Iron’iers of India they unilaterally 
•.v’thdrew while appearing victorious. It is 
suggested that the Chinese General, after coming 
so near the capital of Nepal, thought it fit to 
utreat even without concluding a formal treaty 
ai d contended himself only with the ‘submission 
of the Nepalese' because -of apprehensions of 
defeat, if he advanced further. The withdrawal 
might have been preceeded, however, with some 
sort of understanding or agreement, such as the 
one given by Nepali or Bhattarai ( Opp.cii.F.iS!. 
24,25). Eminent Nepalese historians like Dr. 
D.R. Regmi, Bal Chandia Sharma and Prof. 
G.C Shastri, have lent their support to this view 
i uring their personal interview with the author 
and also in their writings oil the subject. As to 
the formal treaty, it might have been concluded 
later on. The peace treat) that followed the war, 
however, envisaged vide articles : 

‘ I. That Ghina should henceforth be 
considered as father to both Nepal and 
Tibet, who should regard each other as 
brothers... 


“7. That the Chinese Government would in 
return send to Nepal a friendly present, 
and would make every necessary arrange¬ 
ment for the comfort of the mission to and 
from Peking.” 27 

Whatever the Chinese view might be, it is 
our submission that this was only a treaty of 
iriendship and mutual adjustments. As is well 
known, disputes regarding the interpretation of 
a treat), as in the present case, arc to be resolved 
accordance with the principles of Inter-National 
-aw and in doing this we find support from the 
great, probably the largest, volume of literature 
r vpounded by the text-writers on International 
b w and the jurists for our point of view. 
Without going into much detail, therefore, we only 
r« fer to the stud) made by Fitzmaurice of the 
decisions of the International Court of Justice 
involving the interpretation of treaties. His 
analysis gives five principles: 1. Actualit) (or 
i. xtual interpretation) : II. Natural or Ordinary 
Meaning; III. Integration lor interpretation of 
the treaty as a whole» ; IV. Effectiveness 
, L'tres map,is vnlrntquavn pereart) ; V. Suhse- 
ouent practice; Contemporaneity (interpretation 
rf texts and terms in the light of their normal 
Meaning at the date of conclusion of the treaty.) 

According to the first two principles, the 
iieafy of 1792 was in the nature ol a treaty of 
f'iendship and mutual benefits and does not 


“4. That if either of the two brotherly i- dicale an) subservience to China on the part 
states should commence an unprovoked <f Nepal.- 8 These two rules of interpretation, 
dispute with the intention of possessing the however, may he taken to he : 


territories of the other, the representatives "merely a starling point and a prima- 

of the two Governments would report all facie guide, and cannot he allowed to 


particulars to the Court of Peking which 
would finally decide the dispute. 

"5. That if Nepal be ever invaded by a 
foreign power, China would not fail to 
help her. 


obstruct the essential quest in the applica¬ 
tion of treaties, namely to search for 
the real intention of the contracting 
parties in using the language employed 
by them” 29 



Hyde, too, observed : 

'‘It must be borne in mind that the final 
puropse of seeking the intention of the 
Contracting States is to ascertain the 
sense in which terms are employed. It is 
the contract which is the subject of inter¬ 
pretation rather than the volition of the 
parties.” 3 " 

We shall deal with the third rule in the end. 
The fourth rule is inapplicable in the present 
case. But the fifth one, one, namely, the rule of 
subsequent practice may be described to be the 
cardinal rule of interpretation applicable in the 
present case. According to many leading jurists, 
including McNair and Fitzmaurice, the task of 
interpreting a treaty itself is one of “giving 
effect to the expressed intention of the parties, 
that is, their intention as expressed in the words 
used by them in the light of the surrounding 
circumstances.” 31 But when the intention is< 
contested, the relevant conduct of the paities after 
the conclusion of the treaty I sometimes called 
‘practical construction') has a high probative 
value as to the intention of the parties at the 
time of its conclusion. The subsequent practice 
of the parties thus becomes doubly important. 
Article 19 of the Harvard Research Draft Con¬ 
vention, at page 966, incorporates the principle 
thus : 

“In interpreting a treaty, the conduct or 
action of the parties thereto cannot be ignored. 
If all the parties to a treaty execute it, or permit 
its execution, in a particular manner, that fact 
may reasonably be taken into account as indica¬ 
tive of the real intention of the parties or of the 
purpose which the instrument was designed to 
serve. ” 

This practice is recognised by Rousseau 
(pp.704-7) under the title, ‘prize on consideration 
de 1’ attitude des parties' and he has cited a 
number of examples there. The Permanent Court, 
International Court of Justice and other tribunals 
as well as jurists have recognised and applied 
this principle in their judgments and opinions. 

6 


For instance, in 1922, the Permanent Court in It#'* 
Advisory Opinion, on the ‘Corapetehce of Interna-', 
tional Labour Organisation with respect tp i 
Agricultural labour’ made the following' 
observation : 

If there were any ambiguity the Court' 
might, for the purpose of arriving at the true, 
meaning, consider the action which has been . 
taken under the Treaty...” 32 

The same principle was upheld in Advisory 
Opinion of the Permanent Court, upon the Inter- 
preation of Article 3(2) of the Treaty of Lausanne 33 
and on the jurisdiction of the Court of Danzig. 34 ' 
The International Court in its Advisory Opinion- 
upon the International Status of South West ■ 
Africa observed thus in 1950 : 

“... Interpretation placed upon legal . 
instruments By the parties to them, though not 
conclusive as to their meaning, have considerable 
probative value when they contain recognisation 
by a party of its own obligation under an 
instrument...’ v ~* • 

In the Chamizal Arbitration in 1911, while 
construing two American—Mexican boundary 
treaties of 1848 and 1853, the two members of 
the tribunal found it, “impossible to come to 
any other conclusion than the two nations have, 
by their subsequent treaties and their consistent 
course of action in connection with all cases 
arising thereunder, put such an authoritative 
interpretation upon the language of the Treaties 
of 1848 and 1853 as to preclude them from now 
contending that the fluvial portion of the boun¬ 
dary created by those treaties is a fixed line 
boundary.” 

Fitzmaurice, however, points out that 
reference to the subsequent practice is not so much 
of a principle of interpretation as a rule of 
evidence, that, 

“It is question of the probative value of the 
parties as indicative of what the treaty means.” 

The Judge of the Admirality Court, sitting in 
prize, when he was called upon to interpret ft 
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Treaty of 1674 between England and Holland, 
observed, 

“The usage of nations is the best interpre¬ 
ter of all contracts....” 30 

Similar was the observation of Sir Robert 
Phillimore, Queen’s Advocate, in his Report dated 
13 Feb. 1866. 

“... usage is a great interpreter of 
Treaties...”. 37 Dr. Lushington in the Franciska 
indicated the following order of priority to be 
followed in seeking extraneous aid for the inter¬ 
pretation of a treaty : 

“(i) reference to ‘the peculiar circumstances 
attending the country at the time these treaties 
were made which would throw any light upon 
the present question ; 

“(ii) Contemporary exposition (which) 
would be the next resource,” that is to say, in¬ 
formation as to the manner in which effect was 
given to the articles now in controversy, at any 
time before the controversy arose. 

“(iii) Modern exposition (which may be of 
two kinds)”. This order, when applied to the 
present case, reveals that as far as the circums¬ 
tances in which this treaty was concluded, there 
are contradictory versions of the event. As to 
the subsequent conduct of the parties, we find, 
that none of the parties really carried out the 
treaty provisions sincerely in full. They, of 
course, tried to derive as much benefit from its 
terms as was possible, but did not regard them¬ 
selves bound by those terms which placed obliga¬ 
tions on them. The most important terms were 
either ignored or were not regarded as binding’ 
There are many instances in the practical conduct 
of the parties which substantiate this view. Of 
the most important article of the treaty, article 5 
was not adhered to by China as she did not come 
to the help of Nepal at the latter’s call in 1814— 
when she was engaged in the terrible war of 
Segauli with the East India Company. Similar 
was the case in 1842, when Nepal again failed 
to secure the help sought for, mainly financial, 
from China in her confrontation with the British 


Government. The Chinese reply is quite illumina¬ 
ting in this context. The Chinese Emperor, while 
admitting the justice of the Nepalese request, 
refused to give any help, saying that both Nepal 
and England were equal in the eyes of China and 
that she could not, in such a situation, side with 
any of them as a matter of her long maintained 
policy. This statement is made on the basis of two 
letters which the author has seen personally in the 
Nepalese Foreign Office, Khathmandu. One of 
them is addressed by the Corkha King to the 
Chinese Emperor and sought to hold China to her 
promise of help giveij in 1792. Text of the letter 
is quoted by Levi in his ‘‘Le Nepaul, vol.ii ; page 
191 and a reference to it is to be found in the 
documents of Indian Foreign Department also. 38 
In reply to it, the Chinese Emperor said : 

“.. . If we give you help the British would 
also ask for it and we shall have to give it to 
them also. It is not that we do not believe in what 
>ou have written but it being only against our 
long maintained policy that we are unable to 
grant any help.” 33 

This attitude of China thus clearly militates 
against the very ideas of suzerainty. Moreover, 
refusal by China to comply with the most impor¬ 
tant provision of the Treaty debarred her from 
claiming any advantage or right that might have 
accrued to her under it. Historically, the general 
approach of the jurists and statesmen has been 
to regard a treaty as being prima facie a single 
and indivisible whole. Grolius in, ‘De Jure belli 
nc pacts’, Lib.ii, held this view and since then 
this view has been receiving considerable support. 
Though there is now a controversy over the issue 
whether the breach of any term will justify the 
other party in denouncing the whole treaty, there 
is unanimity of opinion that at least the breach of 
an ‘essential’ or ‘important’ or ‘material’ term of 
a treaty entitles the other party to denounce the 
whole treaty and that the treaty as such may also 
be regarded as abrogated ipso facto. Decision df 
the Court of Claims in Hooper \s. United Stales 
and Reports by Queen’s Advocate on the operation 




of the treaties of Great Britain with thV Republic 
of China and Guatemala, respectively, are 
illustrative in this respect. 40 . 

Thus even the rights, which China claimed 
as these of suzerainty, were abrogated by her 
own interpretation of the relations of Nepal with 
China. 4 * 

As to the operation of article. 6 of the 
Treaty, we will discuss it under a separate 
heading. In this context it may be asked 
why then China was given a special position of 
arbitrator by article 4 of the Treaty. To understand 
this, it would be useful to remember that Nepal 
formerly had minting and other special trade- 
rights i«i Tibet and on denial of these rights 
Nepal had to wage war against Tibet in 1788, 
with the result that Tibet had to enter into a 
treaty with Nepal with the connivance of the 
Chinese Resident there, under whirh Nepal got 
still greater rights in Tibet, namely, minting and 
other trade rights were restored and the Tibetans 
had further to pay a tribute of Its.51,000 
every year to Nepal. When later on Tibet refused 
to honour the terms of the treaty to the detri¬ 
ment of Nepal, the former had to invade Tibet 
again in 1790. But this time China came to her 
help and compelled Nepal not only to retreat into 
her territory hut followed the Nepalese forces 
upto Nawakot, when Nepal had to enter into the 
treaty (of 1792) under discussion. Under these 
circumstances Nepal realised that she can not 
fecurc the desired rights in Tibet unless either 
China was made to side with her or atleast made 
neutral in case of any dispute between Nepal 
and Tibet. It was to achieve this end and to win 
over China, that Nepal agreed to treat the 
Chinese Emperor as arbitrator for any dispute 
between her and Tibet, in the hope that China 
would thus be obliged to do justice to its claims 
in Tibet and would exercise her influence in 
compelling Tibet to adhere to the treaty obliga¬ 
tions. But assigning of this position to China, 
however, does not imply acceptance of suzerainty 
of China. 
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In International Law, acceptance of abitra- »' 
tion by a third power does not mean acceptance of, 
the suzerainty of that third power in any way. A ■ 
number of arbitration treaties may be cited in this 
connection. Nepal herself had entered into the.-. 
Treaty of Segauli in 1816, with similar provi¬ 
sions, with the East India Company Government 
also. Article 6 of the said Treaty stipulated : 

“The Raja of Nipaul hereby engages never . 
to molest or disturb the Raja of Siccum in the 
possession of his territories, but agrees if any ’- 
differences shall arise between the State of, 
Nipaul and the Raja of Siccum or the suhjects '■ 
of either, that such differences shall be referred 
to the arbitration of the British Government by 
whose award the Raja of Nipaul engages to ” 
abide.” 42 

To quote some authorities on the subject—- 
Mr. Borel, the Arbitrator in The Pacific dispute, ‘ 
observed : 

“Their (the arbitration clauses in a 
treaty) very existence is a manifestation 
of the sovereign will of the Powers which 
had deemed it oovenient to stipulate the 
said provisions and to accept them as . 
governing their mutual relations...” 43 

In an arbitration in 1921 concerning the 
Cession of Vessels and Tugs for navigation on 
the Danube under certain Peace Treaties made 
at the end of the First World War, Mr. Walker 
D. Himes, the Sole Arbitrator, also observed : 

“In discharging this duty the arbitrator is 
not undertaking to interfere in any sense with 
the sovereign rights of any of the States. On 
the contrary, he is discharging this grave duty 
soley because all the States, which have signed 
the Treaties, have, each, by its sovereign act, 
called upon the arbitrator to do so.” 44 

Moreover, the arbitration clause under 
discussion in the treaty of 1792 between Nepal 
and Tibet was never treated as binding in subse¬ 
quent practice and it remained a dead letter. 
Neither Nepal nor Tibet attached any practical 
importance to it as would be clear from the fact 
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that disputes did arise between the two neighbours 
from time to time but none ever cared to put them 
before the Chinese throne for arbitration. Even 
when tension between them had reached its highest 
pitch in 1856 and the dispute could not be solved 
amicably, they preferred to resort to the force of 
arms rather than refer the dispute to the arbitra¬ 
tion of the Chinese Emperor. 

To sum up the above discussion, the said 
treaty of 1792 proved of little utility for deter¬ 
mining the relations between Nepal and China. 
Neither any single provision, nor the treaty as a 
whole, can he interpreted so as to give China 
suzerain rights over Nepal. Further, the treaty 
became abrogated by the subsequent conduct of 
the parties and particuarly in the year 18-12, 
when the war between Tibet and Nepal ipso facto 
put an end to it. This war of 1856 culminated 
in the Gorkha-Bhot Peace Treaty., 1856. China 
remained neutral this time and the 
Corkhas fully avenged their earlier defeat 
of 1792 by occupying parts of Tibetan 
territory and compelling them to pay Rs. 10,000 
annually as tribute to Nepal and by securing 
extra-territorial rights for the Nepalese traders. The 
Chinese claim was that both Nepal and Tibet had, 
in the preamble to the Peace Treaty of 1850, 
recognised the Chinese Emperor as the common 
overlord. The very result of nonintereferencc by 
China in the war waged by Nepal against Tibet 
establishes firstly that Nepal had been successful 
in her attempt to make China neutral in her 
(Nepal’s) action against Tibet and secondly, that 
Nepal was a soverign power not dependent on 
China in exercise of her sovereign rights. 

The text of the preamble as found in Nepalese 
records (as translated by Mr. Perceval Landon 
and as treated also by the Nepalese authorities 
themselves! reveals that the treaty only stipulated 
that 

“We undersigned Bhardars and Lamas 
representing the Gurkha Government and the 
Tibetan Government have mutually settled a treaty 
of the following 10 articles, and with the Supreme 


Being as witness we have affixed our seals unto it 
out of our free Uill and choice. 45. Emperor of 
China shall continue to be regarded with respect 
as hereto before by both parlies.”** China is also 
referred to in Article 2 of the treaty which says, 
“Gurkha and Tibet have both been regarding the 
Emperor of China with respect. . .”*' 

Apart from the official Nepalese text, there 
are three other translations, one from the Tibetan 
text, the other by Sir Charless Bell, and the 
third by C.U. Aitchinson, which differ slightly 
from the Nepalese version in some respects. The 
Tibetan version of the relevant portions of the 
treaty is to the same effect : 

, “Whilst conforming to wliat hes been 
written concerning the continued respect as 
before towards Shri the Great Emperor, 
the Courts jointly and severally continue in 
mutual agreement like brother-children” in 
the preamble and ’‘whilst the Gurkha 
country and Tibet are both respeetors of 
Sri the Great Emperor...” in Article II 
of the Treaty. Charles Bell’s translation 
of the treaty from Tibetan source is 
also similar on these points. These 
words do not imply any overlordship of 
China over Nepal. 

The construction put by the author to the two 
treaties has the authority of almost all rules and 
established norms of interpretation. Besides those 
discussed earlier we may refer here the doctrines 
of (a) ‘in dubio mitius’, (b) ‘restrictive interpreta¬ 
tion’, (c) ‘the need of express terms, to alter an 
existing rule of law’ and (d) ‘Contra preferentem’ 
also in this connection. 

‘In dubio mitius’ means, in case of ambiguity, 
that meaning should he preferred which is less 
onerous to the obligated party, causing less inter¬ 
ference with its personal and territorial 
supremacy. 48 John Dodson, the King’s Advocate, 
described it thus in his Report, dated 3rd February, 
1835 : 

“...in the interpretation of Treaties, the 
terms of which are vague and indefinite, 



chd*i»b claim 



Whatever tends to destroy the equality’ of 
a contact, and to lay burthen upon one 
only of the contracting parties, must be 
construed in a strict and limited sense, 
and that the obligation is not to-be 
extended beyond what is actually 
expressed.... ” 40 

In its Advisory opinion upon the Interpre¬ 
tation of Article 3 (2) of the Treaty of Lausanne 
.(the Mosul frontier between Iraq and Turkey) 
the Permanent Court said : 

“...if the wording of a treaty provision 
is not clear, in choosing between several 
admissible interpretations, the one which 
involves the minimum of obligations for the 
parties should be adopted.” 

This principle may be admitted to be sound. 
Preference therefore should be given to the 
interpretation put by the Nepalese. 

(b) As to the doctrine of ‘Restrictive Interpre¬ 
tation’, ValtaPs treatement of the matter is 
significant, an ‘unequal treaty* is an ‘odious thing’, 
and its effect ought in the interest of ‘equity’ to be 
mitigated : 

“...When there is question of favourable 
things, the more extensive signification of the 
terms accord better with than their 
question of odious thing, interpret the 
terms in the most limited sense... for we 
are to favour equity, and to do away 
with every thing odious, so far as that can 
he accomplished, without going in direct 
opposition to the tenor of the instrument, 
or visibly wrestling the text.”'* 0 

We have, therefore, to accept Nepal’s version 
of friendship with China rather than that of 
suzerainty of China as alleged by the latter. 

(c) As far as the rule regarding the ‘need of 
express term to alter an existing rule of law’ is 
concerned, the authority of the eminent writers 
support the following extract from a Report by 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, Judge of the Admirality 
Court dated 23rd. February 1678-1, 

“... in Treaties, they (the wordings) are 


not to be understood as altering or restrain¬ 
ing the Practice generally received, unless 
the words do fully and necessarily inferean 
Alteration or'Restriction.. .”° l 

Thus there being no clear and specific words 
used restricting the already existing sovereign 
rights of Nepal before 1792, the idea 
of suzerainty of China over Nepal can not be 
imported to the treaty. 

(d) The dictum ‘Contra preferentem* implies 
that in case of ambiguity a provision must be 
construed against the party which drafted or, 
proposed that provision, which appears to mean 
that in case of doubt the other party should 
have the benefit of doubt. This has also been 
adopted frequently in the judicial decisions. For 
instance, applying the dictum in 1929 in the 
Brazilian Federal Loans case, the Permanent Court 
observed : 

‘Moreover, there is familiar rule for the 
construction of instruments that, where they are 
found to he ambiguous, they should be taken 
contra preferentem_” : ’ 2 

Rousseau (at page 443) deals with this rule 
as akin to, or part of, the rule of construing a 
provision in favour of the party obligated by it. 
He also refers to a number of decisions and texts 
there. 53 

To quote one more case, in 1923, the United 
States-Germany Mixed Claims Commission which, 
in dealing with the Lusitania Claim, observed, on 
the question of exemplary damages that, 

“The treaty is based upon the resolution 
of the Congress of United States, accepted 
and adopted by Germany. The language, 
being that of the United States and 
framed for its benefit, will be strictly con¬ 
strued against it ”. : ’ 4 

The result is that the treaty of 1792, which 
is claimd by China to have been dictated by her, 
must be construed against her (China) as regards 
the portions disputed Nepal. 

It is sufficient to note that the words “of our 
6wn free will and choice” used in the preamble of 
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the treaty of 1856 by Nepal clearly establish 
Nepal’s intention to remain a sovereign nation. 
The words “As before” and “shall continue to be 
regarded with respect” can possibly be construed 
in two ways. If they be taken to refer to the 
terms of the treaty of 1792, then they depend on 
a document which had become a dead letter 
already and could not form the basis of future 
guidance. We have further noted that both, in 
letter and spirit, that treaty gave no suzerain 
rights to China and as such no such rights can be 
imported to the treaty rtf 1856 from these words. 
If these words be taken to describe the actual 
political relation existing between the two Govern¬ 
ments just before the conclusion of this treaty of 
1856, it must be admitted that there were no 
signs of Nepal’s vassalage to China. 

1. Mao Tse Tung. The Chinese Revolution 
and the Chinese Communist parly, 1939, Peking. 
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Allahabad, 1909. 
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(b) Similarly, Dr. Fravers Twiss, the Queens 
Advocate, observed in his Report dated 20th 
October, 1868, that non-observance of the important 
article of the conventions regarding slave-trading 
by Transval Republic, strikes at the root of the 
contract between the two Governments and dischar¬ 
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[To be Continued] 



Current Affairs 


Students op South Africa 
and Apartheid 

There are several white Universities in 
South Africa. Some are bilingual,, some 
Afrikaner and some English. The Afrikaner 
Universities have always been white, that is 
no students other than “whites” have ever 
joined these Universities. Obviously the 
Afrikaner are the Boers who are the most 
rabid racialists in South Africa. The English 
Universities had always been multiracial 
and had always observed the principle 
that “a University is a place where meu and 
women, without regard, to race or Colour, 
arc welcome to join in the acquisition and 
advancement of knowledge.” But the South 
African Government have passed an Act in 
1959 which forbade non-whites to enter 
white Universities except with special leave 
which is seldom granted. The Government 
pays about seventy five percent of the 
expenses of these Universities and these are, 
therefore, in a weak position in the matter 
of defying the government. But although 
public (white) opinion is all for apartheid the 
students in the Universities, who are mainly 
white, always put up a determined opposition 
to the government’s policy. The Btudents’ 
organisation is hated by the government and 
many of its presidents have suffered deten¬ 
tion, deportation, expulsion and confiscation 
of passport. The students however have not 
surrendered to the government and have 
7 


proved themselves to be as courageous as 
tbegovernment have been barbarously fanatical 
in their racialism. The University Councils 
have tried to placate the government so that 
they did not withold their financial contri¬ 
butions, to the Universities ; but all their 
efforts at controlling the students’ associa¬ 
tions have failed so far. Rather the student* 
have succeeded in securing some support 
from the public (whites). Students’ organi¬ 
sations the world over arc proud of their 
South African fellow students, who have 
resisted the South African government in a 
manner which has unnerved the racial maniacs 
of that country. 

Rise in Wages in the United Kingdom 

Dockers earnings Great Britain have 
displayed a strong tendency to rise without 
any proportionate increase in productivity or 
reduction in manning. Where dockers had 
been earning .t 21-7sh—6d per weak a 
year ago, they are now earning £29— 8sh 
per weak or more this year. This works out 
at about Rs. 55 per day for 1967 and 
Rs 75 per day for 1968. We do not know 
how much work these dockers do for such 
high wages but we may take it that the work 
quantum would not be very high compared 
to what lesser paid workers turn out in other 
countries. Over payment compared to 
productivity is oue of the most potent causes 
of inflation and inflation inevitably tells on 
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the economy of the country. The British- 
economy has been showing signs of increa¬ 
sing loss of strength over recent years and 
one would ascribe this to the attempts made 
by British workers to earn more than what 
their work could justify. Nationally this 
would mean production at a loss, which 
if carried on over long years would lead to 
insolvency. 

Czi:<JK».NIiO\'AKIA 

The Czechoslovakian people were trying 
to make a novel experiment with Commu¬ 
nism. They were trying to maintain the 
economic principles that guide the Soviet 
Socialist Republics of the Russian group, as 
well as grant personal freedoms which one 
associates with the democracies of the West. 
The Russians felt alarmed because they did 
not like individual liberty but believed in 
managing the allairs of a great nation by a 
small coterie of dictators whose authority 
could not be challenged by any one, nor 
modified by popular will. The method 
adopted by the Russians to meet this difficult 
situation was primitive and back dated. 
Tanks could never take the place of convin¬ 
cing arguments or logic. The Russians sent 
tanks, instead of brilliant psychologists to 
Prague and the result, was a tussle between 
heavy armour and superior dialectic. The 
Czechoslovaks did not fight but stood their 
ground like gentlemen held up by footpads. 
They did not cringe nor make any demonstra¬ 
tive gestures of defiance. But it was clear 
to the Russians that no headway was being 
made in reestablishing the orthodox totali¬ 
tarian form of government in Czechoslovakia. 
There was no fight nor any surrender. The 


people of Czechoslovakia non-cooperated 
with the Russians in a non-violent manner. 
This was a game which Russian gunners did 
not know how to play at. They remained in the 
streets of Prague while the leaders of the 
States involved went to Moscow for discus¬ 
sions. The Czechs had to yield a point here 
or a point there ; but, fundamentally, they 
surrendered litilo. All that the world could 
see or hear was made correct on the surface 
from the Communist point of view. That 
meant restrictions in printing or broadcasting. 
But things that could not be checked upon 
would, naturally, move alo ng the paths that 
free humanity preferred. There may also 
be some border security forces from the 
Warsaw Pact countries to guard the Czech 
frontiers. In fact whatever may be the 
physical accomodation grauted to orthodox 
totalitarianism by the Czechoslovakians, the 
mental breach will slowly widen, until a 
liberal and freer type of Communism comes 
to express its political and economic emo¬ 
tions without any compulsion from outside. 
This will effect all States which now practise 
Communism of the small-coterie—autocracy 
type in which selected workers, peasants and 
soldiers or their clioseu leaders run govern 
ments and guide the destinies of the masses 
with grim militaristic inflexibility. Indivi¬ 
dual liberty caunot have any place in a 

military set-up. Once the idea of freedom 

» 

enters the mind of men, they can no longer 
he regemented in the manner that orthodox 
Communism will require. The Czechoslova¬ 
kian incident therefore the beginning of a 

process of liberalisation which will eventually 
enable communists to effect a synthesis of 
their creed with wider human ideals. That 
will slowly dissipate the present confron¬ 
tation of the two carnpa and lead to a 
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cleaner settlement of differences in outlook. 
The return of the Czech leaders to Prague 
from Moscow clearly shows that better 
counsel prevails at the Kremlin. 

Rijsstan Strategy in East Europe 

When Hungary tried to be free in 1956 
the Russian army put her back in her shackles 
in a straight forward manner. Hungarians 
who made that attempt were removed from 
power and some were removed entirely. It 
was a clear case of suppression of a revolt so 
to speak apd there were no half-hearted 
moves in it on the part of the Russians. In 
the present case when the Czechoslovakians 
tried to introduce more freedom and liberty 
in their government and the Russians sent 
tanks to suppress that revolt, developments 
wero quite different as compared to 11)50. 
The Czechs did not fight but they made 
very uncomfortable propaganda against the 
Russians in numerous places where the 
Russians had friends. All Communist 
Parties in all countries reacted antagonisti¬ 
cally to Russia over this brazen occupation 
of a peaceful and friendly country. The 
Rumanians and the Yugoslavs talked about 
going to the help of Czechoslovakia. China 
accused Russia of naked aggression. And 
the friendly democracies requested Russia 
to vacate the aggression. The Russians 
therefore had to discuss' terms of withdrawal 
with the Czechoslovakians and they could 6nd 
little to say to the Czechs. “We must be 
allowed to guard your western frontier, 
You must not allow your press to print 
whatever they liked” and so forth. But, it 
was all very weak and make believe. For 
no one was coming over into Czechoslovak^ 



through that western frontier. And the Pr&s 
was quite reasonable. So why the tanks f The 
tanks had to go. But the Russian had to watch 
the Czechs and also the Yugoslavs, the Rum 
anians and perhaps some other peoples too. 
The Western frontier was a good idea.'- The 
Russians had to go right through Czecho¬ 
slovakia to reach that frontier. Constant 
passing to and fro would give them ample 
opportunity to watch and to create contacts. 
And they could set up more trading, manu¬ 
facturing and cultural establishments in 
Czechoslovakia in order to be more friendly 
and intimate. The Yugoslavs and the 
Rumanians are becoming wary of all these 
possibilities. They feel that if Russian 
troops constantly pass in and out through 
Czechoslovakia to man their outposts on the 
western frontier of the country, the Russians 
would take advantage of such arrangements 
and would do things which will jeopardise 
the safety of all countries in the region. In 
fact it will create all the disadvantages that- 
an army of occupation could produce. 

Egypt Rearms with Russian Arms 

During their very short war with Israel, 
Egypt lost her air force ( 300 planes ) on 
the first day. They also lost about 800 
tanks many of which the Israelis captured. 
Since the end of the war Egypt has been 
trying to obtain planes and tanks and have 
managed to get some from Russia. The 
Russians have also provided trainerB to 
teach the Egyptians the techniques of making 
proper use of the weapons supplied. The 

Israelis also have replaced all their lost planes 
and tanks and they know how to use them. 
Status quo as far as the war equipment go, 
has {been restored. Peace has not been. 
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The Israelis have no desire to give back 
the territories they have captured without 
gettiug a clear cut assurance from the Arab 
countries that they recognise tho territorial 
rights of Israel and will not do propaganda 
for the dissolution of the Jewish State. 

Thoughts of Morah.ii Dksai 

The Congrcis ministers have thoughts but 
they donot put them in a little black boek 
in case they had to give a new look to their 
alleged ideals or principles. When Morarji 
Desai was reminded by the President of the 
Andhrapradesh Chamber of Commerce re¬ 
cently that he had promised tax reductions 
after some time when he attended a con¬ 
ference of the South Indian Chambers of 
Commerce last year, Mr. Desai said he did 
not know how he said this. He could not 
have been so dreamy as to say he would 
reduce tares after one year. Mr. Desai, of 
course, seldom knows how ho says or does 
things. And we the lesser mortals know 
even less about the workings of Morarji’s 
mind. Ite further said many other things 
which are worth quoting. Firstly, he said 
resources could he generated by taxation, 
loans and small savings. He said, secondiy 
he was not a generator of money but was 
only an agent for its equable distribution. 
We had been under the impression that 
resources were generated by productive 
work. Taxation is a method of acquiring 
portions of these produced resources for the 
purpose of meeting expenses which are 
incurred by organised governments for the 
common good of the people of the country. \ 
Mr. Morarji Desai appears to have some 
confusion in his mind ab6ut the nature of 


the resources he collects through taxation, 
loans and small savings. Further, the 
resources that arc obtained through loans 
and small savings are only his to handle 
and use for relatively short periods. These 
have to be returned, with interest, to those 
whose property these were. Mr. Morarji 
Desai and his colleagues have not been able 
to generate any substantially measurable 
resources even when they have devoted them¬ 
selves to productive work. The reasons for 
their failures have been primarily their 
incapacity, lack of sincerity and selflessness 
of out look and dependence on treacherous 
friend?. Mr. Morarji’s job is to safeguard 
the interests of the tax payers and not 
social reform. What he thinks about equable 
distribution of wealth, exploitation of man 
by man and other vital matters is of no 
consequence for tho reason that greater men 
thau he have already expounded in detail the 
human needs for reforms in the socio-eco¬ 
nomic field. What we require from him is a 
sane and useful system of handling the 
country’s public finance. This must be 
built up keeping in mind the established 
facts relating to the effects of taxation on 
the national economy and the economic reali¬ 
ties connected with Public Expenditure. 
The moral questions involved in consumption 
of liquor, amassing of individual wealth and 
the use of relatively more valuable ornaments 
by women, are not closely related to Public 
Finance and are therefore, not matters for 
which Mr. Desai has been included in the 
cabinet of Sm. Indira Gandhi. His job is 

to balance Taxation against the pressures 
created by exactions on the national eco¬ 
nomy. He apparently doeB not realise that 
side of his duties. He also has to stop waste 
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of resources on useless expenditure. He 
does not do this either. In other economic 
and ethical fields Mr. Morarji Desai is quite 
unnecessarily didactive and addicted to deli¬ 
vering sermons. The modern intentions 
behind setting up democratic governments 
are the mustering of technical capacity, 
perfect planning of governmental work and 
relentless following up in every movo in 
constructive work. Whosoever has taken 
the trouble to observe the workings of 
government departments, been inside insti¬ 
tutions managed by the State, made the ubc 
of railway trains, the Posts and Telegraphs 
organisation, the telephone 'services etc. etc. 
will have found out that there are wide 
gaps between what Cabinet Ministers say and 
what they do. In the circumstances, the best 
service that these top politicians can render 
to the nation is tendering their resignation 
and devoting themselvts to work which is 
within their ability. 


as 


xmm : 

them or even with their knowledge or con¬ 
sent Then there are the friends and admi¬ 
rers of candidates who spead money too 
for the benefit of the candidates. Lastly, the 
candidates themselves spend money which they 
quite ofteu do not show in their statements of 
accounts. The ceilings of expenses are 
therefore not really any check on thp evil 
practices that one finds connected with 
electioneering. W'hat is necessary is clea¬ 
ning up things so that impersonation, ghost 
votes, influencing, intimidating, purchasing 
of votes etc. etc. did not play a considera- 
ablc part in elections as these had done in 
the past. The government should also take 
more care about preparation of voters lists 
and introduce cards of identity for voters. 
The political parties do uot like to introduce 
such measures, but until these things are 
done, elections with never be fair nor free. 
The raising of ceilings of expenditure, is 
relatively useless. 


Exj'i:nsi;s op Elixtioxs 


Philosophy op Black Militancy 


The Election Commission is arranging 
to raise the ceilings of election expenses for 
different States and the Central elections as 
it is felt that the limits fixed fifteen years 
ago have become too low compared to the 
rise in all costs everywhere. The general 
increases suggested work out at 25—40 
percent on the previous maxima which varied 
from State to State. In this connection one 
has to point out very reluctantly that the 
facts of expenses incurred quite often do not 
tally with what are stated or admitted. 
Political parties spend large sums of money 
at elcotion time which benefit their nominated 
candidates but are not actually spent by 


The American Negroes are becoming 
conscious of tho facts of the American 
way of assessing human values. The 
Gandbiau way which was followed by the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King did not 
lead to anything worth having. Even in 
India the path of relative non-violence, 
that is, that of over eagerness to remain 
at peace with all robbers and marauders 
has not led us to live an easier and 
blissful life. Our relations with Pakistan, 

however peaceful, under Russo-American 
inspiration, have progressively increased our 

military expenditure, increased our borrow¬ 
ings abroad and intensified the worries 
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and sacrifices o£ the tax-payers. Inspite 
of all that we are in constant danger of 
aggression. The American Nogroes have 
also discovered that sheer unmixed good¬ 
ness and overeagernese for peace does not 
convince their opposers of the rightness of 
their demands. The American whites, by 
and 'large, only take notice of violent out¬ 
bursts. Peaceful talk, however sincere and 
■ idealistic cannot break through the apatjhy 
of the whites to do justice to the Negroes. 
So the Negroes are organising themselves 
into militant bodies and are occasionally 
indulging in violent riots and arson too. 
This i.s inducing the whites to take notice 
of the Negroes. For no white klau mem¬ 
bers can now convince the general public 
that they can kill oil’ 20 million Negroes 
or suppress them completely if they did 
not agree to be suppressed. 

The Black Panthers or other militant or¬ 
ganisations, therefore are following a logical 
policy according to the sense of reasoning 
that the bellicose whites harbour. The Ne¬ 
groes may not and should not begin a large 
scale fight, but they should be prepared to 
fight if they are attacked in an organised 
manner by the klans or other exponents of 
white supremacy. It is always best to be 
prepared for the worst. 

In India we are progressively being bull¬ 
ied by foreign powers to surrender our sover¬ 
eign rights. We have a certain quantity of 
conventional arms, but we need uuclear wea¬ 
pons to be convincingly prepared for all even¬ 
tualities. Unless wc make our own nuclear 
weapons, we shall remain in the camp of 
second class powers and will be dealt with 
by the first class powers with the contempt 
that second class fighters deserve. All nu¬ 


clear weapons are meant for show apparent¬ 
ly, for no power actually wants to start a 
nuclear war. But the possession of these 
weapons gives a nation that security which 
superior powers can always ciaim and ac¬ 
tually obtain from intending attackers. The 
Negroes are demonstrating the power of pre¬ 
paredness in the face of overwhelming odds. 
Our efforts in the nuclear line may be puny 
compared to the Russiaus or the Americans. 
But the existence of a single rifle often ob¬ 
liges a hundred rifle wielders to stay at a 
distance. So may a few nuclear headed 
rockets keep the major powers away from 
our borders. 

Ac.e ani> Sovkukmjnhty 

The People of a nation are all equal in 
the eye of the law. Yet some of them can 
vote and others cannot. Some pay taxes 
and 6ome do not. Some earn an income 
by working and some others live on those 
earnings without any obligations to repay 
anything in any manner. So that the alleged 
equality is not of an entirely unqualified 
type. Among the people constituting the 
nation there are some who have more power, 
extra advantages and superior .position and 
there are many who indirectly enjoy the 
fruits of tlio.se special rights without being 
directly endowed with them. 

We are not trying to describe social in¬ 
equalities existing between “haves’’ and 
‘have-nots’, nor among “whites” “blacks” 
or party members and ordinary citi¬ 
zens. What we are frying to discuss are the 
differences existing between persons of 
different age groups. Statisticians have deve- 
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loped connections about dividing populations 
into age groups and it is therefose easy to 
know how many persons of what age group 
there are in a country. When India had a 
population of 439 millions the age groups 
gave us the following numbers. 


Age group 

Number iu 

Percentage of 


Nearest Millions 

Total 



appoximately 

0—9 yrs 

131 

30 % 

H 

i 

O 

T““l 

49 

10% 

15-19 „ 

30 

83, 

20-2-1 „ 

37 

S% 

25-29 „ 

37 

8 % 

30—34 „ 

31 

7 

35-39 „ 

25 

0 3 ; 

40-44 „ 

23 

G% 

45-49 „ 

IS 

4 

50—54 „ 

17 

4** 

55 -59 „ 

10 

‘W 

00-01 „ 

11 

3$ 

05—09 „ 

f> 

1% 

70 and above 9 

no/ 

6/0 


We all know that persons who belong to 
the age groups 0—9 and 30—14 have not 
many legal rights but they cujoy everything 
that their parents can provide. The State 
also provide all kiuds of amenities for the 
juveniles for which tux payers of 21 and 
above age groups meet the bills. In short 
there are very few tax payers among minors 
and such as arc,. pay their taxes through 
legal guardians of higher age groups. One 
may think of reducing the age limit of voters 
down to 18 years or even less, but surely 
one cannot bring it down below 9 years. The 
age group 0—9 will certainly depend on their 
parents for feeding, clothing, drying of wet 
and soiled cloths and for primary education 
and general looking after. This group has 



30% of the population in it. The next group 
10—14 cannot also expect to vote and be 
part of the sovereign section of the popu¬ 
lation. They are 10% of the total inhabi¬ 
tants of the country. We find therefore 
that 40% of the people are not in a posi¬ 
tion to rule the country On account of their 
extreme underdevelopment of body, mind, 
earning capacity and other human qualities 
which ruling type of grown up persons pos¬ 
sess. We suppose the age group 15—19 also 
lacks the development required in full 
grown men and women ; but we shall not 
say so for fear of offending youthful sensi¬ 
bilities. From 15 to 29 the people are 
considered to be youngmeu and youngwomen 
and they are those mainly who register 
dissatisfaction with everything that the 
grown ups arrange. But they constitute only 
24 "h of the population i.e. less than 1 in 4. 
They cannot therefore’ expect to rule the 
rest of the people who outnumber them even 
if one left out the 40% extremely young 
persons though these juveniles are the 
wards of the grown up persons who are 
3G% of the population. Many of the age 

group 21-29 are earning members of society 
and have little time to record their frustra¬ 
tion, anger and disapproval publicly. Many 
of them take sides with grown up groups 
too. Those above 30 yrs. of age are not 
very fond of the idea of being governed 
and ruled by persons of the age group 15- 
19, 20-24 and 25-29, for the reason that 
many of these youthful persons have all 
their needs provided for by the grown ups. 
And naturally he who pays the piper likes 
to call for the tune too. 

It is quite clear therefore that the 
young persons cannot expect to govern 
and rule those who are not so young. They 
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should couTinco the grown-ups of the 
rightness of their demands in a constructive 
and lawful manner. By wasting their own 
and pthor peoples’ time in angry demons¬ 
trations they actually achieve nothing. 

‘CARE’ Assistance To West Bp.noal 
Eiajod Victims 

The following newsbriefs arc taken 
from Releases by the United States Infor¬ 
mation Service : 

(’are (Cooperative for American Relief 
Everywhere) has undertaken an emergency 
programme, at the request of the State Gov¬ 
ernment, to feed Hood victims in distressed 
districts of West Bengal. In most cases, 
Care is distributing food from their dis¬ 
trict godowns throughout the State. Food 
i9 also being rushed from Calcutta, by 
truck, to those few districts where CARE 
stocks are in short supply. Besides, cook¬ 
ed food is being served wherever possible. 
The emergency programme presently being 
undertaken by CARE is in addition to 
the 1.5 million beneficiaries (school and 
pre-school children and nursing expectant 
mothers) receiving cooked food in the 
School Weals Scheme of the Government 
of West Bengal and CARE. 

U.S. Quant Fok Fokkst Sukvky Op 
Medical Pi.axis 

A five-year survey of Gujarat forests 
to locate plants with medicinal properties 
has been undertaken by the M.S. Univer¬ 


sity of Baroda. The U.S. Government has 
extended a grant of Rs. 227,000 to support 
this research, which will also study how 
such plants are used for food and medicine 
by tribal people who live in the jungles. 

Rusk Asks Hanoi To Spell Out 
Response To Full Bomkixc Halt 

Secretary of State Rusk recently called 
on Hanoi to tell what response North 
Vietnam would make to a complete cessa¬ 
tion of U.S. bombing. “We feel that we 
are entitled to an answer to that question,” 
Mr. Rusk told a press conference. Thus 
far, he emphasized,the United States has 
met only “a blank wall” when pursuing 
the question of a bombing hait. “We must 
know what would happen if we should 
stop the bombing,” he said. “Some respon¬ 
sible, authoritative source” in Hanoi could 
give a direct or an indirect reply, Mr. 
Rusk added. 

U.S. And Japan To Study Food 
P ohSiuiuTiEM Op Oceans 

The United States aud Japan will form 
panels of experts to study the joint deve¬ 
lopment and use of ocean resources. 
Agreement ou the collaboration was deve¬ 
loped at an eariy August conference here 
which originated in a suggestion by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson last March that world nations 
look to the seas for solutions of man’s 
needs for fuels, minerals and foods. 



Primitive warfare in n.e.p.A. 
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Stone-chutes : The Abors are famous 
•for their ingenious ways of warfare. They 
show excellent understanding of modern 
military science. An Abor village can never 
be found without its cordon of rock-shoots. 
Stone-chutes or rock-shoots, which the ear¬ 
lier writers dasignated as ‘booby traps’ add to 
the ingenuity of the Abors. “The booby 
traps” says the Hand book ( 1911 : 5 ), 

consist of stout bamboo hurdles piled with 
rocks and built out from the hillside, the 
inner edge resting on the ground and the 
outer supported by two strong canes. A 
couple of slashes with a dao liberates the 
contrivance and the rocks go crashing down 
the hill.” The stone-chutes are placed over 
the paths leading to the village or the stock¬ 
ades. 

‘'Stone-shoot9 are platforms”, says Dunbar 
(1916 : 60), “made of bamboo piled up with 
stones. They are built out over cliffs han¬ 
ging above the path to be defended and 
held up by a cane rope which is cut to let 
down the avalanche of stones on to the 
enemy below. Shoots are generally built in 
lines and the jungle is cleared to give the 
stones a free run ; but not withstanding this 
they are not easily discovered from below. 
This form of defence is a favourite amongst 
the Abors and Mishmis.” 

“The rock-shoots”, says Hore, ,f are plat¬ 
forms of bamboo or timber built out from 
the hillside, and overhangiug the path, from 
8 


which they are nearly always invisible owing 
to the thick jungle. On this platform, which 
is held in place by ropes of creeper or cane, 
large rocks are piled, some of which may be 
several maunds in weight. The arrangement 
is released by cutting the ropes, which 
precipitates the whole contrivance down the 
hill. A rockshoot may be placed from 50 to 
200 feet above the path.,” 

The stone-chutes arc ineffective since 
they are placed over the paths leading to 
the village and over the cliffs. Stone shoots 
are not hard to spot out. Speaking of the 
iuefficiency of rock shoots, Dunbar (1932 : 
152) says : The platforms holding the stones 
are bound to jut out somewhere, and if the 

jungle is at all likely to stop the stones, the 
Abors cut runs down the hillside through the 

jungle. Sure enough, as we climed the s path, 
there were the tell-tale bamboo traps per¬ 
ched nearly 100 feet above us. Now stone 
shoots are a bother to make, and an Abor won't 
cut the cane ropes and let them go just for 
one man. So about a dozcu of us ran under¬ 
neath them, one by one, and got over the 
danger zone --Stoue shoots from 4o to about 
100 feet above the path are the most likely 
to do damage. For although a shower of 
rocks coming down a steep place from nearly 
1000 feet up looks pretty formidable, the 
stones are almost certain to miss the path 
altogether. But the high shoots take an 
unconscionable time to clear”. 






Though the Abort mainly depend upon 
their Panjis, stockades and rock-shoots, 
nevertheless, they are known to use foot 
traps, spring traps and big trees for the pur¬ 
pose of defence. They are experts in setting 
foot-traps, in the forms of shallow pits, 
lined with poisoned Panjis, carefully covered 
over and sunk in the jungle tracks. 

“A variation on the foot-pit”, says Hamil¬ 
ton, “was an ingenious adaptation of the 
spring trap, fitted with arrows in place of the 
customary ^blunderbuss, and much used by 
the Abor hunters. In this unwieldly, though 
pretty reliable contrivance, hollow lengths 
of bamboo, each fitted with a poisoned arrow 
were fixed in bows, which are fastened to 
bamboos growing conveniently near a jungle 
path. From the bows lines of bamboo fibre 
were carried across the path at various ele¬ 
vations from the ground ; from a few inches 
to two or three feet. The lines were strung 
tightly, and so placed that the lightest touch 
discharged a flight of arrows --In warfare, 
or an a defensive measure along a path 
leading to a village, both sides of a section 
of the track, perhaps two or even three 
hundred yards in length, would be closely 

planted with the traps, the bow-strings so 
adjusted that they released an irregular fire 
of poisoned arrows from any angles and at 
varying distances. 

“Another popular, though less reliable, 
trap was formed by cutting nearly through 
some tree that overhang the track, and 
oonnecting its top with the path by a length 
of bamboo fibre in such a way that the trunk 
crashed to the ground if the least strain were 
put upon the line.” 

Food Supply 

The traditional methods of warfare of the 
Abors and the rest of the tribes of NEFA 


are meant for settlement of inter-village of 
internecine feuds. Even in the absence of 
any recognized leader and weapons of the 
20 th century, the tribes have always proved 
their fighting spirit by inflicting heavy loss 
on their civilized enemies. The tribesmen 
seem to have no provision for their ration in 
warfare. An Abor warrior can carry some 7' 
days’ ration on his person and this is the 
only means of his supply. He must hasten 
home for getting more, whenever this 
limited supply is exhausted and consequently, 
if a stockade is threatened for long, the 
defenders, after occupying it for some time, 
begin to melt away. “In a country like that 
of the Abors”, says Hore, “where the food 
supply is comparatively small, each warrior 
has to carry his own provisions, and cannot 
rely on getting them replaced from the near¬ 
est village. The amount that a man can 
carry is of necessity limited usually from 7 
to 10 days’ supply, and when that is exhaus¬ 
ted he has to return to his own village to 
obtain fresh supplies : consequently the 
number of men holding a defensive position 
varies considerably from day to day. Of 
course small scouting parties can and do 
obtain supplies from the villages they pass 
through and are therefore enabled to remain 
out on the war path for an indefinite time, 
but this does not affect the main question 
at all.” 

Methods of Warfare 

The methods of defence that the tribesmen 
practised were mainly confined to construc¬ 
ting stockades and rock-shoots at suitable 
points across the paths leading to their 
villages. The stockades are made inaocessi-, 
ble by placing a number of stonechutes over 
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the path*. The rook-shoots are invariably 
built to protect the flanks of the stockade. 
“One, if not both flanks of the stockade 
itself”, writes Hore, "rests on a precipitous 
hill side so that the construction of the rock 
shoots, as a protection to the flanks is an 
easy matter. Where the ground is difficult 
but does not admit of the construction of the 
rockshoots, as for instance, where the path 
runs along the crest of a knife-edge ridge 
with precipices on either side, the Abor 
contents himself with merely blocking the 
path by felling trees across it. An obstacle 
of this kind can be a very serious one, consis¬ 
ting as it often does of large forest trees 
felled so as to lie lengthways down the path. 
Three or four of such obstacles each from 
5o0 to 800 yards require an enormous 
amount of labour to clear away”. 

When the enemy advances to the village, 
the big trees on the way that have been 
severed from the ground and kept in position 
by ropes are pushed to fall on the enemy. 
The progress of the enemy is checked by 
cutting up the canes that support the rock- 
shoots and thus causing an avalanche of 
rooks. Any further advance to the stockade 
is checked by a shower of poisoned arrows. 
"A stockade, until one of the flanks is 
turned”, says Hore, “is held with much 
stubbornness, showers of arrows and stones 
(thrown by hand) being discharged by the 
defenders, while the rock-shoots of which 
there may be as many as a hundred are let 
Off at regular intervals. The Abor always 
greets the release of rock-shoot with loud 
shouts. The arrows are mostly discharged 
high into the air, but occasionally are fired 
through loopholes. No attempt at a counter¬ 
attack was ever made by the Abors during 


the expedition of 1911-12 : this was probably 
due to the fact that the defenders of a 
stockade were invariably outnumbered, and 
would not trust themselvee outside its shel¬ 
ter”. “ rhe Abors”, says the Handbook 
(1^11 : 5), “are capable of holding a frontal 
attack on a stockade, while other parties of 
their warriors concealed in the jungle, deliver 
flank attacks”. 

Tactics and Methods of Attack 

The Abors are clever enough never to 
expose themselves to rifle fire in the open. 
On the approach of the enemy, after trying 
their favourite methods of releasing the cut¬ 
up trees, spring traps and stone-chutes, they 
concentrate in their stockades for showering 
the poisoned arrows. The path leading to 
the stockade is left open upto what the Abors 
consider their impregnable defences, while 
all other tracks are blocked. It cannot be 
said that the Abors entirely depend upon 
their stockades for defence, but they “trust 
not in a strong stockade, but in the natural 
difficulty of the position backed by over a 
hundred stone-chutes”. 

“Judging by previous experience”, says 
the Official Account (p. 103), “the favourite 
methods adopted by Abors is to hold up the 
head of the column by a strong stockade 
impossible or difficult to torn, and, at the 
same time, to rush in on the flanks of the 
line of coolies. As the paths are so narrow 
that they only permit of moving in a single 
file, and as the jungle is too thick to permit 
of the use of the flankers, the guarding of the 
coolies is a matter of considerable difficulty”. 

The Abors are not in the habit of assumiag 
the offensive by rushing on the column with 
swords. Their offensive tactics Bolely consist 
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of lying in ambuscades from which they 
release their poisoned arrows at columns. 
The A bora prefer ambuscades below the 
path, as they consider that there is a better 
chance of escape downhill then uphill. Abors 
are not known to attack by night, but trea¬ 
chery in war is their chief characteristic. 

“The Abor method of attack as distin¬ 
guished from defence”, says Hore, “consist 
entirely of ambuscades on the line of maroh. 
These consist of a few men carefully hidden 
in the jungle some 5 or 10 yards from, and 
below, the path. Behind them the hillside is 
precipitous and they have no hesitation in 
throwing themselves backwards down the 
steepest slope when fired on. On a column 
passing one of these ambuscades, the Abors 
discharge a flight of arrows and immediately 
disappear. They do not, apparently, follow 
up the arrows with a sword rush. There 
was only one instance during the expedition 
of 1011-12 of a column being rushed by 
swordsmen, and then the attack was carried 
out by three men in pitch darkness during a 
night maroh”. 

It is incorrect to say that the Abors will 
never return to the ground frjm which they 
have once been driven. “A stockade near 
Dosbing village on the south of the outer 
range”, says Hore, “was twice rebuilt after 
having been taken and destroyed : in each 
case, however, the stockade was unoccupied 
as its position being known, it was approached 
from the flank or rear on the second and 
third occasions. The Abor may also be 
expected to lay ambnshes anywhere on the 
line of march, even after he has been driven 
from his stockades”. 

Abor Signals 

The Abors send all sorts of things as 


peace messages, or declaration of war. 
“Broken weapons or a sword bent practically 
into a pruniog-hook are, of course,” says 
Dunbar (1932 : 140), “peaceful signs, as 
are rice and salt. Chillies and charcoal are 
messages of defiance, and the stone accom¬ 
panying them means determination to see it 
through”. 

Declaration of War 

Though we have a good account of the 
auguries taken by the Abors before declaring 
a war in his Abors & Gallongs (1915 • 80), 
the following account given by Dunbar in his 
Frontiers (1932 : 159-61) is more lively 
and worth reproducing. “A declaration of 
war is a much longer business. When the 
people of the village get thoroughly annoyed 
with their neighbours, there are one or two 
things to do before any messages of defiance 
are sent. The village headmen—there is 

often more than one—call a meeting of the 
men, either in the Moshap (the bachelors' 
barrack) or just outside it. Everyone else 
squats down while the headman makes the 
first speech. He harraDgues them for hours, 
and the only one of the kind I ever heard 
reminded me of what one gets in Hyde Park. 
There is no voting. If the audience don’t 
agree with the speaker, they howl him down, 
as our ancestors used to do in the Anglo- 
Saxon moot. The shouts of the largest crowd 
take the place of a division of the House. 

“But before war is actually declared, some 
of the fighting men go out from the village 
and take omens. A civilized general staff 
calculate th« chances of success by the 
probable effectiveness of their plans and 
the efficiency and speed of their concentra¬ 
tion arrangements : the hill-man by the 
postmortem behaviour of a fowl. Both 



PRIMITIVE WARFARE IS NEPA 



like to feel they are backing a certainty, bat 
have different ways of reaching a reassuring 
conclusion. 

"This is almost the only ceremony in 
which the medicine-man does not take part. 
He functions later, in the Gallong tribe at 
all events, by building a platform in a tree, 
on whieh he sits and curses the enemy. 
Known persons who are particularly disliked 
are selected for this long-range offensive, and 
I was given instances of its success when 
they saw I didn’t believe them. They gave 
me one example not of an enemy but of an 
Assamese trader in the Plains who had 

apparently cheated them. The Gallongs said 
they turned a medicine-man on to him, and he 
certainly died suddenly, which satisfied them 
anyway. I never, of course, saw the war 
augury taken, but more than one man, in 
widely separated villages, told me about it. 
The party go out a short way from the 
village and put their spears on a 6tand 
pointing in the direction of the enemy. Ju6t 
in front of this they put up two fences in 
the form of a ‘V’, leading to a long basket 
with a very wide opening. The open end of 
the ‘V’ is towards the enemy. A red cock 
is produced, and one man holds it by the 
head, and another by the tail. A third man 
beheads it with the words : O Piang (the 
god of war), if we are to win, may the cock go 
into the basket”. The headless body is at 
once put down on the ground between the 
fences, and sprinkled with powdered maize 
and roasted grains of rice. If the cock runs 
into the basket, and the subsequent opera¬ 
tions are successful, pigs, fowls, and other 
animals are sacrificed to Piang. Nothing, of 
course, was said to me about what happened 
supposing the war went the wrong way. 
But it occurred to me that the shrewdness of 


medicine-men as a class accounts for their 
absence from this particular ceremony. . . W 

"It the cock does not flutter into thf/v,. 
basket, the men taking the omen walk a little^; 
way in the direction of the enemy’s village antf ;• 
then go home again, without speaking a word}: 
and spend that night in the moshap. Every- ; 
one else in the village avoids catching their ; 
eye, for the hill-men believe that ‘if four 
eyes are together’ after an unsuccessful ; 
omen, the two who looked at each other will •> 
die of a discharge of blood from the month. . 
Next day everybody behaves again as usual. 
But another augury cannot be taken for a 
year.” 

Conclusion of Peace. 

The hillmen of our North-East Frontier 
have their own ways of concluding a peace,.. 
though the terms are never reduced to black 
and white. “The way the Abors make peace”) 
says Dunbar (1932 : 158-59), among them¬ 
selves is most convivial, and they could 
hardly have expected us to conform to it.; 

When time had made the subject less deli¬ 
cate, they told me how two villages come to 
terms. A sapling is planted on the path 
half-way between the two villages as a "• 
meeting-place, and a party of men from each 
side come out carrying dankis , and driving 
cattle with them. At the meeting-place the 
peace delegates from each village exchange 
dankis and cattle. Then they sit down 
facing each other with the tree between them 
and talk for a bit. Abors are great talkers, 
presently someone suggests that they might 
have a meal together. The cattle are killed, 
fires are made and lit, and the meat is cooked 
in the dankis, which is not the usual way of . 
preparing it A huge feast follows, 
washed down with gallons of apong, At 
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the end there’s a lot of “he’s a jolly 
good following” done in Abor, and 
everyone swears eternal friendship. The 
interesting thing is they seem to stick to it.” 

Human Sacrifice to War-god 

Though it was believed that the Abors 
used to maka human sacrifice for Piang and 
his fellow war gods Pekang and Yebo, careful 
investigation has failed to discover the actual 
practice. Dunbar (1932 : 161) admits that 
“It is, of course, quite possible that human 
sacrifices were once made to bring success in 
war, but about three years’ enquiry never 
gave me a trace of it Only slaves or pri¬ 
soners of war (who become slaves themselves) 
could possibly have been sacrificed ; and 
as several Abors and Gallongs said to me, 
“Why waste anything so valuable, when some¬ 
thing else has always done as well f” Careful 
investigation by Dunbar, however, revealed 
the right of the master to bang an incorrigi¬ 
ble slave and inflict capital punishment on 
a medicine-man who indulged in death dealing 
magic. 

7 he A has 

The Akas who were much dreaded by 
their neighbours for their martial spirit, lost 
their reputation by the time the English 
annexed Assam. Hesselmeyer (1868: 192) 
has recorded that “the llrusso use the cross¬ 
bow and poisoned arrow, a light spear for the 
purpose of throwing, and a narrow sword, 
about 5 feet long. They manufacture their 
own arms ; the iron and steel, however, they 
buy in Assam. They use neither shield nor 
helmet Their tactics are simple; like all 
the hill tribes, they rely upon sudden surprise, 
they lie in ambush and fall upoa their foes 


unawares’.’ A crude harpoon may be added 
to He8salmeyer’s list of weapoas in order 
to complete it. The light throwing spear 
was not noticed by 1883 Aka Expedition. 
The Akas possessed a few old muskets which 
have been replaced by new ones. Their 
positions are defended by Panjis and rock- 
shoots. Their villages are rather unprotected 
and quite open. Stockades are, more or 
less in the Abor fashion, in strategic and 
topographically favourable places. The 
tactics of the Hrusso consist in ambuscades, 

surprises and night attacks. During night 
attacks they use a kind of primitive dark 
lantern to enable them to avoid the concealed 
Panjis. The Akas prefer to lie in ambush 
for hours together and then fire the enemy 
with a volley of poisoned arrows. Some sort 
of a guerilla warfare is the one the Akas 
prefer. 

We have a good account of the weapons 
and warfare of the Akas from the pen of 
Macgregor in the following words : 

Weapons : “The principal weapon of the 
Aka is”, writes Macgregor ( 1884 • 1988 ), a 
long sword, the blade being 4 feet long and 
handle about 4 inches. Near the hilt the 
sword is not sharpened, and often a piece of 
cloth is folded round, so as to enable the 
owner to use the sword in a two handed 
fashion, and in this way the weapon is gene¬ 
rally used. The bow and arrows constitute, 
however, the most effective weapon of the 
Akas : the bow is an ordinary one (I did not 
observe any cross-bows), the arrows, some of 
which have iron barbs, are usually poisoned 
with aconite; the aconite is mixed up with 
some of adhesive substanee, and stuck on to 
the arrow-head. The poison is obtained from 
the Mijis, who get it from the higher ranges 



behind them. 1 wu Informed by in Aka 
that it was expensive, a pig being usually 
the price of a very small {piece. Immediately 
a wound is received, it should be well 
scoured out with a knife, well washed with 
water, and if the wound is on a limb, a 
bandage should be tightly tied above : stimu¬ 
lants should also be given to the wounded 
man. Some Gurkhas used the bark of a 
tree, which they first chewed into a pulp. 
When a man was hit, some of this pulp was 
given to the man to chew and some forced 
into the wound. The bark had a smell like 
lemon. I saw this used in two cases, one of 
which was fatal and in the other the wounded 
man recovered—the recovery was, I think, 
due to the skilful treatment of the wounded 
man by the surgeon and not to the supposed 
antidots. I only mention the use of this 
bark as an antidote believed in by the Gur¬ 
khas, as any information bearing on the 
subject may be useful. 

“The Akas possessed a few old muskets 
and a few guns, which they had looted from 
Balipara (these were however, all given up 
before the expedition left the hills). 

“Panjis (sharp pointed pieces of bamboo 
hardened by being half burnt), are placed in 
the ground to retard the advance or stay the 
pursuit of an enemy. They are very good 
obstacles against men who are not well 
booted. A collection of rocks placed upon a 
kind of scaffolding of bamboos and held in 
position by single canes, which can be severed 
at a blow, are, owing to the precipitous 
nature of the hills, most formidable obstac¬ 
les. These obstacles commonly called booby 
traps, are usually placed so as to command a 
path ascending a steep hill-side : and as the 
path generally zigzags, the rocks, when libera¬ 


ted from the cage, strike it ia several plaojj* 
before finding a resting place at the bottom. , | 

Stockades : “The stockades cf the AkM ; 
are strong and well built; they are construc¬ 
ted of double rows of bamboos placed^ 
to a height of about 4 feet; the stockades 
being 10 or 12 feet high, a perfect chevauiK';: 
de fri.se of pointed bamboos are firmly seen- ' 
red in the Btockades (so firmly are the pointed ' 
bamboos secured that it takes one a consi- 
derable time to cut a way through). These ’ 
stockades are constructed near the summit of 
a hill and in such a position that it is almost 
impossible for a two-legged animal to *ttus# , K 
them. The Akas keep a good supply of : 
large stones behind the stockades, to hurl at - 
an advancing foe. 

Methods of tear fare : *‘In my opinion the 
Aka does not take kindly to the war-path. ' 
A thieving expedition, where there is a •: 
minimum of danger and a maximum of loaf, 
is more ia his line. In the late expedition, 

the Akas relied to a great extent on the 
(supposed) inaccessibility of their country, and 
this, combined with their ignorance of the 
nature of the troops they were to meet, gave 
them a certain amount of confidence. At the 
action in the Tenga River on the 8th January, - 
they blew horus and kept up a peculiar kind ; 
of war-chant; this was done probably with 
the object of encouraging each other and of 
striking terror into the hearts of their foes. 
This method of fighting is quite opposed to - 
their usual one, which is essentially a system 
of ambuscades and surprises, aud in this 

system they excel. Small bodies of men will 
crouch quietly for hours in the jungle, 

hiding themselves with the aid of leaves and 

bushes, which they plant in front of them, < 

aud wait for the arrival of the convoy, into , 
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which they will fire a volley of poisoned 
arrows and decamp down the hill-side. 

"The Akas do not, so far as I am aware, 
mutilate the the slain, nor do they torture a 
prisoner. 

"When the Aka is on the war-path he 
must, of course, have his provisions with 
him : these are generally carried by one of 
the slaves, and consist of rice (cooked), rice 
wine, Indian corn etc. The cooked rice is 
carried in long bamboo tubes : several of 
these are placed in a basket and carried on 
the slave's back ; thus one slave can carry 
the provisions for three men for about a 
week." 

The Apa Tanis 

The Apa Tanis are essentially the culti¬ 
vators of the Subansiri and they have never 
been heard of taking to war-path. There 
is no record of their method of warfare. 
"The Tenae", wrote Dalton in 1845, "appear 
to be a very peaceably disposed people, but 
they occasionally are compelled to take up 
arms to punish marauding Abors, and they 
are said to do the business at once effec¬ 
tually and honourably, whilst the Mcris and 
Abors confine their warfare to nocturnal and 
secret attacks, and, if successful in ejecting 
a surprise, indiscriminately massacre men, 
women and children. The Tenae declare 
hostilities, march openly to attack their 
enemy, and make war only on men, and their 
revenge does not extend beyond the simple 


attainment of their object in taking dp arms. 
If this be true, it places them tn a high rank." 
The Apa Tanis may, added Dalton in his 
Descriptive Ethnnloyy (1872 : 35), “claim a 
hearing as the most humane of belligerents 
at the next International Congress." 

The Daf las 

Next to Abors, the only tribe that retains 
the martial spirit at present in NEFA is the 
Dafia. The Dallas, being widely scattered 
in the Subansiri Frontier Division do not 
organize themselves into a single unit. The 

defect of their warfare is the lack of village- 
spirit, as clan spirit is uppermost among 
them. Even in inter-village or inter-tribal 
feuds and raids, the whole village rarely take 
up arms. 

Weapons : Every able bodied Dafia is a 
soldier on his own right. There is no sepa¬ 
rate warrior-class and the fighting men are 

not acoorded any privileged status. The 
Daflas are more efficient in using their iron¬ 
headed spears. A large sword or dan, a 
bamboo bow with a quiver full of poisoned 
arrows, a black cloak of Taseh fibre over a 
nara and a mithun hide to cover his chest 
and back are the weapons that a Dafia needs 
before taking to the war-path. 

There is no recognised leader among the 
Daflas. Beforo proceeding to war, omens 
are taken and if they are favourable, they 
slip into the enemy’s territory. Utmost 
secrecy of the movement is maintained. 

( To be continued ) 




SAMAR DUTTA 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy was born in 1774. 
The Mohammadan rule had lost its hold on 
the conntry at that time. The East India 
Company had not been established till then. 
The conntry was divided into a large number 
of small States ruled by the Muslims, Sikhs 
and Marathas. Taking advantage of the 
disintegration ef the Muslim rule the East 
India Company, which came to India as 
traders, graduall^ncquired political ambition 
and turned itself into a body of political 
adventurers. It was one of the darkest 
period of Indiau history. 

By the beginning of the 19th Century the 
East India Company was more or less master 
of the Indian situation. And what was 
the situation ! India had lost vital link 
with her own supreme realisations and 
universal and eternal thoughts. Losing all 
contaot with her great past India had become 
entangled in the mesh of superstition aud 
bigotry. In place of critical analysis there 
flourished unreasoned acceptance, instead 
of deference to the authority after judge¬ 
ment there ruled blind acceptance. The 
Indian mind had become lethargic and 
fearful. India had lost her youth and vitality. 

At last in 1813 the British assumed in 
India educative and civilising functions 
besides political functions. Missionaries 
were permitted to enter the country freely 
and a token grant of Rs. 1 lac per year was 
made for education. The idea, however, 
was that Oriental learning was to be pro¬ 
moted. On the other hand forces were at 
work whose influence was coming to be felt 
■lowly. 


The Missionaries had already helped to 
establish printing presses in different parts 
of the country and books in vernacular and 
also in English came out since the beginning 
of the I8th century. Dictionaries, grammars 
and translations were among the first fruits 
of the missionary enterprise. The printing 
press inevitably led to the newspapers and 
ITicky’a Bengal Gazette was India’s first 
newspaper that came out in 1780. Last 
came the private schools imparting English 
education. Such schools had been started 
as early as 1717 at Madras, 1718 at Bombay 
and 1720 at Calcutta. The Hindu College 
at Calcutta which was the creation of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and his friends David Hare 
and Sir Edward Hyde East was established 
in 1817. It was started with one hundred 
students and in course of a few years it 
became the Presidency College, the premier 
educational institution of Bengal. Meanwhile 
the Serampore College was founded in 1818 
by Carey, Ward and Marshman, the 
Missionaries. 

In his plea for English instead of Oriental 
education Ram Mohan ajked Lord Amherst 
in 1S23 to compare the state of science and 
literature in Europe before the time of 
Lacon with the progress made since. He 
added : 

"If it had been intended to keep the 
British nation in ignorance of real knowledge, 
the Baconian philosophy would not have 
been allowed to displace the system of the 
schoolmen which was the best calculated to 
perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner, 
the Sanskrit system of education would be 
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the best calculated to keep this country in 
darkness if such had been the policy of the 
British legislators. Bat as the improvement 
of the native population is the object of the 
Government, it will consequently promote a 
more liberal and enlightened system of 
instruction embracing Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomy with other 
useful sciences, which may be accomplished 
with the sums proposed by employing a few 
gentlemen of talent and learning, educated in 
Europe and providing a college furnished 
with necessary books, instruments and other 
apparatus”. 

Although the Orientalists and the Angli¬ 
cists continued to wrangle, it was clear that 
the former were steadily losing ground when 
at last Macaulay’s celebrated Minute clinched 
the issue. He declared that it was both 
necessary and possible 'to make natives of 
this country good English scholars and that 
to this end our efforts ought to be directed’. 
On March 7, 1835, Lord William Bentinck 
resolved that the great object of the British 
Government ought to be the promotion of 
European literature and science among the 
natives of India and all funds appropriated 
for the purpose of education would be best 
employed On English education alone. 

In the 18th Century Voltaire and others 
demanded introduction of scientific educa- 
tion in France and for the fulfilment of that 
aim they fought vehemently against the 
Roman Catholic priests who in those days 
controlled the educational affairs of France. 
In the same manner Ram Mohan took a firm 
stand against the conservative class of the 
country who were totally opposed to the stand 
taken by Ram Mohan. But Raja gave them 
a stubborn fight. He had gone ahead against 


all opposition. At long last his efforts were 
crowned with success. 

In fact Ram Mohan was the fountain head 
of Indian renaissance. But the literary 
awakening of India whioh too was brought 
about by Ram Mohan was a great contri¬ 
buting iaotor to full-fledged Indian renai¬ 
ssance. And English language and English 
education played a vital role in the literary 
awakening of this country. English educa¬ 
tion was certainly desirable. It brought new 
life and opened new vistas of knowledge. 
But trying to swallow the West wholesale a 
good number of newly educated men became 
comic institutions without any enduring con¬ 
tact with the West or the East. Sir Charles 
Wood’s Despatch of 1854 took note of this 
alarming symptom and made a praiseworthy 
attempt to effect a balance. The mother tongue 
would be the base but English would reign 
at higher levels. Such was the happy and 
healthy compromise and in essential this is 
the position even to-day. 

It Is a fact that introduction of English 
education, the infiltration of Western culture, 
the study of English literature, the adoption 
of Western Scientific techniques gave a jolt 
to India’s traditional life and generated a 
good many wrong movements. Nevertheless 
they served us nobly by shocking us into 
new a awareness, a sense of urgency, a flair 
for practicality and an alertness in thought 
and action. The long dormant intellectual 
and critical impulse was quickened into 
sudden life, a new efflorescence was visible 
everywhere and a re-awakening. Indian 
spirit went forth to meet the violent chall¬ 
enge of the values of modern science and 
civilisation of the West. In this way 
there came in India what is called 
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a literary awakening for which sole oredit 
goes to Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

The study of English literature stimulated 
literary creation in Bengali, Marathi, Telugu, 
Tamil, Gujrati and other languages and some 
great Writers of last one hundred years have 
been men and women educated in English 
even if they did not seek creative expression 
through English and of course some have 
been unrepentant bilingulsts writing in two 
languages—English and their mother tongue 
with equal facility and if necessary translating 
their English into their mother tongue, 
or their Bengali or Marathi or Tamil into 
English. The filiations of modern Indian 
literatures and’ English literature have been 
many and the links have been renewed from 
time to time. 

The literary awakening of India begins 
with Ram Mohan to whom pointed reference 
has already been made. As already stated 
above, Ram Mohan was born in Bengal 
in 1774 but he died at Bristol in 1833—a 
preordained sequence of events in the life 
of a man who was destined to act as a 
bridge between India and England. Ram 

Mohaa mastered many languages—Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic and Hindustani besides 
Bengali. After some business ventures in 
Calontta, he served in the districts under the 
two British officials —Woodforde and Digby 
and his association with them was something 
more than merely official. It was when 
working with Digby that Ram Mohan comp¬ 
leted his mastery of English language which 
he had started learning much earlier. Giving 
up Company’s service Ram Mohan returned 
to Calcutta in 1814, started Atmiya Sabha 
and tr us launched himself on the consciousness 
of Calcutta Society. The next few years 


were a period os hectic activity, tireleM 
endeavour and often acrimonious controversy 
with the Christians and the Hindus alike. 
The plight of the widows, the darkness of 
superstition, the miasma of ignorance, the 
general backwardness of the country all 
stirred him to aotion. 

Although Ram Mohan could be named as 
the first of Indian masters of English prose, 
he was great in so many fields that he be¬ 
longed to Indian history more than to mere 
Indo-English literary history. It is Ram 
Mohan who had, first of all, brought out a 
commentary of the Vedanta sntras in Bengali, 
translated the five Upanishadas into Bengali, 
wrote grammar and Geography in Bengali 
aod published newspapers in indigenous 
languages. Ram Mohan started Vedanta 
College at Calcutta in 1826. This had natu¬ 
rally mystified people since he was a staunch 
supporter of English education in this 
country. But, in fact, he was not against 
Vedanta philosophy rather the philosophy of 
Vedanta was the very basis of the religious 
reformation movement upon which he laun¬ 
ched. He followed the teachings of Vedanta 
but he could not accept the interpretation of 
Vedanta that was already in vogue in his 
time. It should be remembered that Ram 
Mohan’s efforts were not directed towards 
revivalism. He did not want to resuscitate 
the pa6t and romanticise it. Nor did he 
press for its total acceptance. He wanted his 
countrymen to eschew Pauranio Hinduism 
with its hundreds of gods and accept the 
unalloyed monotheism of India-ber Brahma- 
vad. Hi* mission to England during the last 
two years (1831 1832) of his life augured 
well for India and he seems to have ltft a 
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noteable impression on the leaden of opinion 
in England. He even wrote on request a 
brief autobiographical sketch which appeared 
in .Athenaeum and the Literary Gazette and 
concluded by saying disarmingly—‘I hope 
you will excuse the brevity of this sketch as 
I have no leisure at present to enter into 
particulars.’ He thus started the tradition 
' of Indian leaders writing autobiographies. 
Ram Moban mastered the English language 


and spoke forceful English years before 
Macaulay wrote his Minhte. 

Thus the literary aspect of India’s life 
was shaken out of stupor and rendered dyna¬ 
mic once more as a result of the hard labour and 
untiring efforts of this mighty personality who 
had saved Indian civilisation from its Inevi 
table decay. Not only that. This towering 
geoious was the pioneer of Indian Renai¬ 
ssance of which literary awakening is an 
ingredient of vital importance. 


PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION AND THE CONGRESS 

SHANTI KOTTIARI 


The outcome of the last General Elections 
has qualitatively changed the political 
complexion of the country. The Congress 
dominance, both at the Centre and in 
various States for long considered to be a 
factor promoting political stability in the 
country—ha6 either been whittled down 
considerably or broken completely as in 
Madras. However, the electorate has not 
decidedly opted for any one political party ; 
it has only expressed its dissatisfaction with 
the Congress party. For, the increased 
strength of various parties opposed to the 
Congress does not in any real sense indicate 
a sharp breakaway from the Congress on 
the part of the voters. The voter seems to 
be more angry than alienated ; the vote 
against the Congress is a negative vote, it is 
a vote of protest, and not of any positive 
affirmation for any alternative to the 
Congress. 


The polarization of political power— 
considered to be of prime importance for 
the viability of democratic institutions has 
yet to take place. It is not even sure whether 
such a polarization will take place in a decade 
or two. In the meantime alliance along 
negative expediency among political parties 
desperately trying to dislodge Congress from 
power has emerged to be a dominating 
feature of political life in our country. This 
tendency was operative even before the 
Fourth General Elections began. Electoral 
alliances were entered into by political 
parties which stood poles apart ideologically 
and programmatically. Clearly such alliances 
were negative in spirit inasmuch as the 
motivating force behind such alliances was a 
pure and simple antipathy to Congress power 
and prestige. However, such alliances in 
many parts of the country were instrumental 
in preventing opposition votes from being 



split op in multicoxner contests. Simultan- 
- eously, intensification of factional squabbles 
in the Congress and attempts by majority 
factions to ride rough shod on the minority 
faction presented a spectacle of alienation as 
well as defection of Congressmen on a large 
scale. This along with growing economic 
difficulties and mishandling of certain 
political issues brought down the Congress 
prestige to a low level. The result was that 
the Congress lost heavily in terms of seats 
in State Legislative Assemblies as well as in 
the national Parliament. Most surprising of 
all is the faet that the Congress also fared 
badly in States which were supposed to be 
its strongholds. 

The post-election political developments 
are too recent to be amenable to any syste¬ 
matic analysis and evaluation. However, 
they raise some very pertinent issues whose 
implications are very grave for the political 
system in general and the Congress Party in 
particular. The tendencies which have come 
on the surface, if handled unwisely and left 
unchecked, threaten to disrupt the political 
institutional framework which we have 
raised so laboriously. It is therefore 
necessary to disentangle the complex web of 
emerging political trends and try to discern 
some uuderlying patterns. 

Post-electoral polity accelerated the 
trends of political opportunism in which 
arch rivals of yesterday became comrades* 
in-arm of today. No p^rty, including unfor¬ 
tunately the Congress, was immune from 
this unprincipled defections. Coalition 
ministries composed of heterogeneous poli¬ 
tical gronps came into being in several 
States, The divergence in ideology and 


sharp programmatic differences weired 
momentarily shelved and hidden under 
hastily drawn up minimum common pro*' 
grammes to be implemented by the coalition / 
ministries. That these minimum common 
programmes were nothing more than pious 
wishes was demonstrated very soon when * 
partners of coalition ministries began to 
pull in different directions, even in the 
recent by-elections. No matter how strong ' 
their antipathy to the Congress, the poli- . 
tical reality that the coalition partners are 
also potential political rivals could not be >- 
suppressed for long. 

The first taste of power emboldened the 
coalition partners to exploit the govern¬ 
mental machinery for furthering their own . 
political ends. Moreover, the attempt to 
implement minimum common programmes 
itself bronght to surface the contradictions 
inherent in such opportunistic alliances. 
Tensions in the various coalitions developed 
with the result that functioning of govern¬ 
ment was rendered difficult if not impossible.- 
Interference in the administration for parti¬ 
san purposes, attempts by coalition partners' 
to create their own sphere of influence, thro¬ 
ugh patronage and horse-trading, unprinci¬ 
pled exploitation of various social sectors 
for undermining institutional bases of our 
polity—all these things reflect the hollow¬ 
ness of such opportunistic political alliances 
on the one hand, and provide Congress with 
opportunity not without exaoting challenges. 

Another pernicious tendency manifested 
in recent political developments relate to the 
faot that some undemocratic political parties 
have chosen to sabotage governmental autho¬ 
rity from within the government. The spectacle 
of Naxalbari and Hindi-Urdu riot in Bihar 
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are some of the extreme examples of how 
these elements are unmindful of the basic 
rales of the democratic game. The events 
have conclusively shown that their sham 
profession of commitment to democratic way 
of government cannot be taken seriously. 
The propensity to take political issues to 
streets when they cannot be resolved in one’s 
favour in assembly halls, to invite lawlessness 
against lawfully constituted authority which 
they are responsible for respecting and safe¬ 
guarding, and blaming Central Government 
for the ills in the States which they have 
themselves created, all point to a planned 
move on their part to disrupt political autho¬ 
rity by fomenting dissatisfaction and creating 
disorder with the ulterior motive of reaping 
political benefits. The magnitude of dis¬ 
orderly political changes would be aweful, 
when one finds the ministers violating tho 
rale of laws by defying them, whatever may 
be tho reasons, openly and courting arrests 
as it happened in Delhi recently in connec¬ 
tion with the ‘language issues.’ 

Yet another tendency relates to the un¬ 
precedented scale of quick succession of 
defections by elected representatives from 
one political group to another. That such 
defections represent only a craving for power 
and status, and an utter disregard for the 
principles of representative government can¬ 
not be doubted. However, it also poses a 
great threat to political stability in the 
country. Moreover, it strikes at the very 
root of the appropriate and responsible 
role of a peoples representative. It also high¬ 
lights the gap that has come about between 
the electorate aad its representatives. 

To sum up, three broad political tenden¬ 
cies oan be identified which need to be taken 


into account when contemplating political 
actions for providing correctives. First, 
with the decline in Congress dominance, 
politics has become highly competitive. The 
expectation of polarization of forces being 
still a far-off possibility, it is expected that 
different political parties would try their 
utmost to gain ascendanoy. The struggle 
for power therefore, does not permit the 
possibility of any long enduring political 
alliance among heterogeneous political part¬ 
ies. This may well lead to a state of political 
instability in various States where any one 
political party has failed to secure absolute 
majority. 

Second, democratic norms have not yet 
found endurable moorings in the minds of 
political actors. After all, the conduct of 
democratic politics is governed by certain 
rules and it is necessary that political actors 
must conform to these rules and manifest in 
their behaviour an unflinching respect for 
lawfully instituted political Authority. If 
this fails to materialize, the legitimacy of 
political regime and its effectiveness is in 
danger of being adversely affected. Lastly, 
danger to democracy emanates not only from 
a wide divergence between social 
and political norms but also from organized 
political groups which have no scruples in 
sabotaging democracy. 

All these tendencies have to be checked 
in order that political development may 
proceed in right direction. The responsibility 
of the Congress Party is as still the major 
party is clear. The Congress has to cast 
off traditional ways of functioning in order to 
be able to function effectively in a harshly 
competitive politics. This 'requires, firstly, 




the streamlining of orgaaisation, training of 
committed and dedicated party cadre capable 
of holding its own against varying odds, 
deraooratization in the party, recruitment of 
responsive but responsible leadership, and 
politics based on programmes rather than 
struggle for power. Secondly, democratic 
forces must be strengthened in the country. 
A constant vigil must be kept on the misdeeds 
of anti-democratic parties and their conduct 


most be exposed in public so that unwary 
minds may be saved from the traps laid by 
these unscrupulous parties. Thirdly, a for¬ 
ging of code of political conduct must be 
undertaken. Unprincipled political beha¬ 
viour must be condemned wherever it occurs. 

Congress has to be a model !as a respon¬ 
sive ruling party on the one hand and must 
demonstrate as a responsible opposition as 
the case may be. 


ACHARYA BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL 

J. L. DAS 


Acharya Brajendra Nath Seal was born in 

Caloutta on September 3, 1864. He was the 
second son of Mahendra Lai Seal, who, 
besides being a reputed lawyer of the Calcutta 
High Court at that time, was also au eminent 
philosopher, mathematician and linguist. 
Brajendra Nath had a brilliant academic 
record right through. After passing the 

Entrance examination with credit, he got 

himself admitted in the General Assembly's 
Institution, now known as the Scottish 

Church College. There he had Narendra 

Nath Dutta, who subsequently earned fame 
as Swami Vivekananda, as his class-follow. 

In 2883 he graduated with “A” class, and 
in the following year he obtained a first 
elass in the M.A. Examination, being the 
only candidate to aohieve that distinction. 
Two episodes bear eloquent testimony to 

the high esteem in which he was held by 
even his teachers for hie academic attainments 
and intellectual brilliance. Immediately 

after his graduation he was appointed a 
Professor and Fellow of his Alma Mater, 
the Genera] Assembly’s Institution. Regar¬ 
ding the subject be would offer at the M.A. 

Examination, there was virtually a tug-of- 


war between Principal Hsstie and Professor 
Gouri Shankar Dey. the former insisting on 
Philosophy and the latter on Mathematics. 

Brajendra Nath finally opted for Philosophy. 
As soon as Brajendra Nath passed the 

M.A. Examination (1884), he joined the 
City College as a Professor. He was then 
barely 2o, and the number of students who 
were senior to him in age was not inconsi¬ 
derable. Still he got on exceptionally well 
with them. The students looked npon him with 
profound admiration for his vast scholarship 
and disarming humility. “You cannot teach 
without being pupil of your own pupil.”,» 
was his favourite observation. After 
about a year he left the City College and 

went over ’to Morris College, Nagpur, where 
he first served as a Professor and then as 

Principal during 1885-87. His next assign¬ 
ment was the Prinoipaiship of Krishna Nath 
College, Berhampore for a decade (1887-96). 
Thereafter he was called upon to serve as 
the Principal of the Coochbehar College from 
1896 to 1913. It was Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, 
tbe master jeweller, who drew this “gem of 
the purest ray serene” from the obsoHrity of 

a private mofussil college and installed him 
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as King George V Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy (1913-1920) of the 
Calcutta University. Thereafter he went to 
Mysore as Vice-Chancellor of Mysore 
University on the recommendation of Sir 
Michael Sadlhr, who had come to India as 
Chairman of the Calcutta University 
Commision, of which Brajendra Nath also 
' was a member. 

Incidentally, it might bo noted that Sir 

Michael, who came in close contact with 
Acharya Seal in course of the Commission’s 
work, was greatly impressed by the all-em¬ 
bracing character of his erudition and comp¬ 
ared him with Aristotle of Greece. Said Sir 

Michael, “I know of no one, either in the 
Blast or in the West, to equal Sir Brajendra 

Nath Seal in point of width, depth, and origi¬ 
nality of scholarship.” His residence was 
verily a replica of the ancient Greek 
academies where disciples and seekers after 
truth flocked and got illumination from the 
intellectual giant on the whole gamut of 
human knowledge branching out in philoso¬ 
phy, religion, literature, philology, sociology, 

history, politics, economics, statistics, mathe¬ 
matics, cosmology, science, biology, geology 
and what not. He inaugurated the Indian 
section ef the International Congress of 
Orientalists in Rome 1897 and delivered an 
address on the “Test of Truth”. Further, 

before the section of “History of Culture” 
of the Congress, he read a paper on the 

Orgin of Law, and the Hindus as founders 

of Social Science.” The Acharya was again 
called upon to inaugurate the International 
Races Congress held in London in 1911. 
His illuminating address on “Race Origins” 

“threw a flood of light on many obscure 
aapeots of Anthropology. He re-visited 

Europe thrice during 1912-14. On each 
occasion of his European tour, his thought- 

provoking address took the intellectuals of 
the West by storm. 

It is, however, surprising that such a 
polymath who could rightly he said to have 


taken all knowledge for his province, should 

have left only scanty published records of 
his scholarship and thoughts. Possibly . it 
wa9 the result of his conviction that human 
knowledge was imperfect, that “never know¬ 
ing but in parts, our knowledge seems 
successively vanishing away.” Besides a 
handful of addresses and articles, the follow¬ 
ing comprise the Acharya’s published 
works:—(1) Quest Eternal (2) New 

Essays In Criticism And Neororaantic Move¬ 
ment In Literature, (3) Mysore Constitution, 

(4) Vaishnavism And Christianity, (5) Race 
Congress, (6) Syllabus of Indian Philosophy, 
and (7) The Positive Sciences of the Ancient 
Hindus. Each of these books was regarded 

by competent authorities as a magnum 
opus, revealing as it did the surprisingly 
broad sweep of his intellectual genius. 

In course of his Brajendra Nath Seal 
Centennial Address delivered on September 
3, 1964 at the Mahajati Sadan, Calcutta. 
Dr. Radha Kamal Mukherjee, one of the 
Acharya’s favourite disciples whose lament¬ 
able death took place very recently, remarked 
that the great master was the pioneer of the 
comparative study of civilizations and the 
comparative sociology of religion, and that 
in many important directions he forsightedly 
chalked out India’s political destiny. He 
had laid stress on tho unity and wholeness of 

Indian History and also pleaded for decen¬ 
tralized, federal and vigorous peasant demo¬ 
cracy. The Acharya also emphasized on 
synthesis of religions and universal humani¬ 
sm. He asserted “that the future will see 
a rapprochement of Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam and Vedantisra—not a melange, not 

one concrete universal religion but world 
redactions of each of these religions under 
mutual contact and assimilation.” While 
paying our tribute to the memory of the 
great savant on the occasion of his birthday 
let us hope that his concepts and prophecies 
would come true to the peoples of the world 
torn with social, religious, and political 
strifes. 



Indianization of Ancient Malaya 

Prof, llirnausu Bhutan Sarkar's paper 

dealing witii the Indiani/ation of Ancient 
Malaya and the Role of Brahmanas in it, 

published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of January 1968 gives an enlight- 
eaing picture of socio-political conditions in 
Malaya round about the fifth-sixth centuries 
A. I). A few excerpts from this interesting 
monograph will be well worth presentation 
to our readers. 

“On account of the exhaustive presen¬ 
tation of the literary data bearing ou Malaya, 
supplemented by archaeological and other 
kinds of evidence, we can now form a 
tolerably fair estimate regarding the Hiu- 
dui/ed States of Malaya and see therein 
depicted the grand role played by the 
Indian Brahmanas. As in Indonesia, the 
society of Malaya was apparently based on 
the caste, system, though all the castes have 

not been specifically mentioned. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Brahmans occupied 

a prominent place in society, and they have 
been particularly mentioned in many old 
records. The nobility and the commoners 
have also been referred to. The kings 

naturally constituted the ksatriya caste, but 
the position of the merchants was also 

important enough to merit attention in the 
Chinese annals. 

“The King’s position was very exalted. If 

the interpretation of archaeological ruins 
from Kedah and Province Wellesley in 

the west cost, of Malaya be correct it would 
appear that the kings of this region had 
their palace-haPs for audience and also forts 
tor their defence around the fifth century 

A. 1). The Chinese annals, however, provide 
us with earlier literary data bearing on 

Langkasuka. It is stated that an exiled 
relation of the king went to India and there 
10 


married the eldest daughter of the ruler of 
that country. When the King of Langga 

died, this exiled prince was called back by 
the noblemen to be their King. He died more 
than twenty years afterwards and was 
succeeded by his son Pa-ka-da-to (—Bhaga- 
datfa). Apart from Indian names of tha 
rulers, it is interesting to note that in his 
letter addressed to the Chinese emperor in 
515, the Prince wrote that the precious 
Sanskrit is generally well known in his land. 
The walls and palaces of his imposing cities 
arc high and lofty as the mountain Gandba- 

madana. Although these things seem to refer 

to China, the high place accorded to the 
precious Sauslcrit and the reference to the 
Gandhamadana which implies acquaintance 
with the Ramayana episode of Hanumana’a 
uprooting the Gandhamadana hill, indicate 
the extent of Indian cultural influences, at 
best in the court circles of Langkasuka. 

“The pomp at the ancient Malayan courts 
sometimes reminds us of India. Regarding 

regality in the kingdom of Langkasuka, we 
read in the His/ory of the Li any Dynasty 
(A. I). 502—65(5) : ‘when the king goes out 
he rides on an elephant, he is surrounded 

■with Hags of feathers, banners and drums, 
and is covered by a white canopy. His 
military establishment is very complete. 
More details of a royal durbar are available 
in the Chinese annals regarding the 
Italianized State of Ch’ih-t’u which lay, accor¬ 
ding to Wheatley in the vicinity of Kelatan 
in north-eastern Malaya. In an obvious 
reference to the audience-hall, the Chinese 

annals proceed to state.the king sits oh a 

threo-tiered couch, facing north, in rose 
coloured cloth, with a chaplet of gold flowers 
and necklaces of varied jewels. Four 

damsels attend on his right hand and on 
his left, and more than a hundred soldiers 
mount guard. To the rear of the King’s couch 
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there is a wooden shrine inlaid with gold 
silver and live perfumed woods, and behind 
the shrine is suspended a golden light. 
Beside the couch two metal mirrors are set 

up, before which are placed metal pitchers, 
each with a golden incense-burner before it. 
In front of all these is a recumbent golden 
ox before which hangs a jewelled canopy 
with precious fans on either side. Several 
hundred Brahma nas sit in rows facing each 
other on the eastern and wertern sides. The 
description leaves no room for doubt about 
the strong influence exerted by Indian culture 

in Ch'ih-t’u. Some sociological data are also 
provided by contemporary Chinese annals. 
Regarding the dress of the king and the 
people of Langkasuka in the first half of 
the sixth century A. I), we read therein : 

‘Men and women have the upper part of 
the body naked, their hair hangs loscly 
down and around their lower limbs they 
use only sarong of cotton. The king and the 
nobles moreover have a thin, ilowered cloth 
for covering the upper part of their body 

(sUnda igj ; they wear a girdle of gold and 
golden rings ia their ears. The scanty dross 
of the women sometimes reminds us of icouo- 

grapio representation of female figures in 
India, in Temple sculpture and Ajanta 
frescoes and in other places. Further details 
are available in regard to the kingdom of 
Ch'ih-t’u where all persons pierced their 
car lobes and cut their hair. Women gathe¬ 
red their hair at the nape of the neck and 
both men and women msdc clothes out of 
rose and plain coloured material. 

“India contributed to the blossoming of r 
gav social life in some places of ancient 
Malaya. Wales has stated that the minia— 

ture damaru—drum found in a bronze cas¬ 
ket recovered from the Bujang valley in \V. 
Malaya, reveals a South Indian type. If 
Korah or Kalali lay on the. West coast, as it 
seems to, then its people, according to the 
jXeir History of 7h/?g Pynnstii (618-!)()(»), 
played a kind of guitar, a transversal llute, 
copper cymbals and iron drums. Some of 
these musical instruments were known in 


India. Indian music received royal patro¬ 
nage in Ch’iht’u, a kingdom in the north-western 

part of Malaya. When the Chinese ambassa¬ 
dors came to tho kingdom in A. D. 607, 
they were received in a gorgeous way and a 
hundred men and women sounded conches 
and drums', the same way as in ancient 
Indian courts. When the ambassadors sat, 
Iudian music was played. Daring the cere¬ 
monial feast a few days later, maidens played 
music in rotation. In Same bo-tsai which 
may refer to the Sumatran or Malayan part of 
the Srivijaya empire, the people had a small 

guitar and small drums ; slaves from Pulu- 
Condore made music for them by trampling 
on the ground and singing. Many 6uch exam¬ 
ples can be provided from the bas-reliefs of 

Indian temple architecture. 

• * * 

“In Kedah and Province Wellesley in the 
westerh coast, Col. Low had discovered more 
than a century ago undoubted relics of a 
Hindu colony with ruins of templet-muti¬ 
lated images etc. and several S-uiskrit 
inscriptions dating from the fourth or fifth 
century A. D. A record of mahanavika 
Buddha-gupta of Raktamrttika tells us that 
he donated a votive tablet to his Buddhist 
istadevats, apparently on the successful 
completion of his journey. 

* * * 

The excavations of Wales have revealed 
basements of two stupas in the heart of 
Bujang valley. These have been referred 
to the fifth or sixth Cmtury A. D. Wales 
excavated the foundations of ten saivites 

shrines from the neighbourhood and referred 
them to c. A. D. noO-THO. The foundations 
of some of the Saivite temples of Kedah 
seem to have been built by Pallnva immigrants, 

but in the West coast no surviving 
buildings of purely Pallava type, correspon¬ 
ding to the Pallava sculpture which has been 
found have hitherto been discovered, though 
Wales thought, that he had found near to 
one of the Siva Temples, a miniature shrine- 
roof closely resembling the roof of a Pallava- 
ratha. 



Man Power Problems of Twin* trial Societies 
at War 

Olive Anderson writing in the Political 
Science Quarterly of Columbia University, 
U. 8. A. brings up the question of a new 
way of looking at man power problems by 
British in the 1850s, she has selected the 
Crimean war period for this purpose. 

ft is now a platitude that comprehensive 
manpower budgeting plays a vital role in the 
total war effort of : any industrial society. 
Yet it was not until the Second World War 
that it was fully appreciated, even in Britain, 
the nation with by far the longest experience 
of the problems of an industrial economy 
geared to international trade. In the first 
World War bitter experience did indeed 
slowly compel its rudimentary enforcement, 
first with badges and leaving certificates for 
munitions workers, and finally with the pre¬ 
vention of those in essential occupations from 
enlisting for military service. Yet British 
ideas about the best way to meet the calls of 
war upon a country’s manpower remained 
obstinately naive. Three or four generations 
earlier, however, in the 1854 56 war with 
Russia, the only European war Britain en¬ 
gaged in between 1815 and 1914, mid- 
Victorian Englishmen had already had their 
eyes forcibly opened to some of the novel 
problems which confront an industrial society 
at war, and a few had dimly begun to perceive 
their implications. In manpower, as in many 
other wartime concerns, the problems and 
expedients of twentieth-century Englishmen 
at war had mid-niueteenth-century autece- 
denta of which they knew nothing and whose 
very existence they did not suspect. For Bri¬ 
tish experiences during the Crimean War were 


not simply forgotten, they were grotesquely 
distorted exceptionally quickly and thoroughly, 
and necessarily remained so as long as the 
Crimean War itself continued to be dismissed 
as the classic example of military inefficiency 
aud futility. 

In reality, unexpectedly brief and limited 
though it was, the Crimean War was no mere 
barren anti-climax. In the matter of man 
power, in particular, it demonstrated to many 
reflective men that the policies employed in 
earlier struggle had eeased to be either 
workable or desirable, partly because of the 
changing nature of war itself, but even more 
because of the demographic and economic 
changes which were so obviously transfor¬ 
ming Britaiu in those years. Yet even the 
most open-minded could uot agree upon the 
solutions to be put in their place. Moreover 
the sanctity the niid-victorian generation 
accord to economic processes meant that many 
of their successors’ most useful devices 
necessarily reminded a closed book to them. 
In the event, manpower policies iu the Cri¬ 
mean War remained au obstinate melange of 
old and new, with the old heavily predomi¬ 
nating : some of the old policies were 
retained for novel reasons, and many of the 
new policies which were adopted were inten¬ 
ded to solve old problems. The sudden ad¬ 
vent of peaco in tho beginning of 1856 
abruptly cut ehort tho evolution of policies 
and comment alike. Nevertheless, even in 
official circles, the logic of changing circum¬ 
stances had compelled decisions and discuss¬ 
ions which deserve attention, and outside 
the limiting confines of the official mind, 
some strikingly perceptive evaluations of the 
new situation had beeu made. 
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Even to the most hidebound, the Crimean 
War very soon made it clear that the pere¬ 
nnial problem of recruiting the nr ny in time 
of war had taken not simply a more acute, 
but a genuinely novel form. Throughout the 
War a large gap yawned between the number 
of regular troops for which ministers had 
secured parliamentary sanction and the arrays 
actual strength, while the militia was even 
moro seriously below its full establishment 
Some such situation, however, had long 
been a familiar ingredient in British wartime 
experience. It was not this shortfall itself 
which was alarming, but its new demographic 
background. Since 1814 the number of 
British males at military age had approximat¬ 
ely doubled. Nevertheless, in 1851 it was 
with difficulty that Britain maintained a 
foroe in the Crimea whese numbers amounted 
to barely half the number of British troops 
Wellington had under his command in 18|4. 2 
Why did a so much larger population prove 
incap .b’e of readily furnishing a substant¬ 
ially sm iller number of men for active 
service ? This was the humiliating and 
disturbing paradox for which the Crimean 
generation was obliged to seek an explana¬ 
tion. Many of them, it goes without saying, 
found the solution simply in mistaken official 
policies. Their charges of government blun¬ 
ders and delays are all too familiar, and al¬ 
though some of them would never have been 
made if the government’s objectives had been 
fully understood, many were entirely justified 
and indeed hardly severe enough. But the 
root ol the manpower problems exposed in 
the Crimean War lay elsewhere —in the eco¬ 
nomic transformation of Britain—and it is 
striking how often and how thoughtfully this 
was recognized by contemporaries. All too 


often official policy lagged behind informed 
contemporary opinion in drawing out the 
cousequcnces of economic change. Yet it 
hardly follows that the ministers of the day 
deserve to be singled out for condemnation, 
despite the fact that for England the Crimean 
War was decidedly a politicians’ and not 
generals’ war. Few governments walk for¬ 
ward on their own initiative, and fewer still 
of those bold enough to disregard military 
advice and precedent in the midst of war are 
in guy position to impose a policy distingui¬ 
shed for logic and coherence. Certainly the 
two British governments in office during the 
Crimean War were not. Thu*, although 
educated English opinion was olccii remark¬ 
ably perceptive and alerting in those years, 
it need not provoke great surprise that 
official manpower po!i/*ios reveal a series 
of compromises scarcely los.» erratic than 
those of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Wars. 

1 Throughout the war the army was short 
of around twenty-five per cent of its establish¬ 
ment, aa against a peacetime deficiency of 
about two per ceut. Great Britain, Parlia¬ 
mentary Payers. 1867, XV ( tieynrD, 1 ), 
(C, 3752), ‘’Report of the Comraisrioners 
appointed to enquire into the recruiting for 
the Army,’’ Appendix E. I*. 221. Atone 
point (March 1855), the militia shrank to 
less than one-third of its establishment. Great 
Britain, .? Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 
CXXXVil (1855), 554. At the beginning 
of that inauspicious month, the army needed 
around ninety thousand men ; by the end it 
had got 4,514. Great Britain, Parliamentary 
Payers, 1854-56, IX, Part 3 ( Reports , III, 
part 3), (247), "Fourth Report from the Select 
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Committee on the Army before Sebastopol/' 
Appendix 11, p. 351. 

3 This paradox is expounded in It. H. 
Patterson, “Our Rural Population and the 
War,” BI(vknno.r, Mwja-.nir, LXXVIII 
(1855), 734. 

.1 Churrh Surrey nf ('hind 

Tin In/rrmihonnl Ur rim of Mission- of 
January 1'JiiR published a survey of the 
position of tin 1 church missions in various 
parts of tin world during l9(»6—07. The 
following excerpts are taken from the survey 
of North East Asia. 

In I Jo L!Uii) newly recruited teenage Red 
Guards moved about China and into major 
cities in thousands. 'I'hey unconstitutionally 
attacked and defaoi <I places of worship and 
cy-rything reminiscent <1 tin* old bourgeois 
China, the West, or Russia. This included 
stre( t names, nit objects, eut-lonis, anything 
peripheral, bi*!ii i-nr , h.-tic or not directly 
related t > .Mao’s t!i >ught 

Early repo/1- that this was only a cynical 
succession .struggle were mi-fake.). Mao is 
in trauma from rep-.ated shocks : Khiuschov’s 
destalinization, the Hungarian struggle, 
relaxation in Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
set-backs in Afiiea, Malaysia, Indonesia and, 
recently, in Burma and Hong Kong. Mao 
saw a new genci.ition, including children of 
Party leaders, growing soft, lie noted revi¬ 
sionist tend* cei. s in his colleagues who had 
blocked his programmes of rapid commu¬ 
nication, Great Leap Forward, etc. The 
infected Party had forced him out of supreme 
power. lie had to go outside to use teena¬ 
gers and the People’s Liberation Army. It 
was deviatiouist, and contrary to his own 
theory, to pit the army against the Party. 


Armies, like police forces, abhor disorder. 
The P.L.A. hesitated and became confused 
as the party hero attacked the Party and the 
Head of State, and as a war of posters began, 
accompanied by street fighting between new 
activist groups. The great contributions 
of the Party : efficient organization, clear 
ehain of command, rigid unity, effective 
political education, engineering triumphs, 
might all be neglected. These had produced 
experts, bureaucrats, who longed to 
strengthen China and modernize her army 
and economy. Such interests led in 
Khriiscbcv’s direction. Therefore, experts 
were repudiated, universities closed, respected 
Party loaders denounced, and Party organi¬ 
zation disrupted. 

The Chinese Church remains silent No 
news of prominent Christians filters out, 
nor any reports of worship services in the 
closed churches. It is, however, too early 
to generalize. The situation is fluid. Of 
course the Cliri.-tiun movement lives, but 
faies its most seiieus discs. 

/*•///// inns ninl (h minis nf ltd-sin 

Roman Kolkowiez writing in Problems 
of Communism May-June 1968 gives a 
summary analysis of the clash of outlook 
between military professionals and Party 
politicians brought about by the new t/lobal 
factor of nuclear weapons. Wo are repro¬ 
ducing portions from his dissertation : 

Carl von Clausewitz, the perennial touchs¬ 
tone of strategic writers, has had an over¬ 
whelming impact on generations of political 
and military leaders, shaping their concepts 
of politics and war. Among his numerous 
maxims, two must be reexamined within the 
context of the nuclear age : “War is a 
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continuation of politics by other moans”, 
and "War has its own grammar, but not its 
own logic.” The former implies that war 
can serve as a rational instrument of politics; 
tho latter reinforces (hat view, suggesting 
that the larger, strategic problems of war 
lie beyohd the competence of military 
"grammarians” and should be handled by 
political decision-makers. In other words, 
war is a political process by military means, 
and its problems and concepts are not 
uniquely those of military specialists. 

The vast destructive capacity of nuclear 
arms has by now persuaded almost all 
political and military leaders in the world to 
reject the idea fhut nuclear war can be 
considered a rational instrument of politics, 
lint in the event that nuclear war does occur, 
could it also be argued that the terrible 
simplicity of massive strike and retaliation 
will be primarily a military responsibility 
rather than a political process ? That is, 
has Clausewilz been overtaken by events y 

Tu tiie Soviet Union, there U -under¬ 
standably - widespread disagreta>< r:t between 
politicians tud generals as to the future role 
of the Soviet military in the development of 
strategic policy. Soviet politicians argue 
that their insistence on supreme control 
over nuclear decision-making is necessitated 
by a number of related factors : (a) the 
speed, global scope, and irrevocable destru¬ 
ctiveness of certain hostile actions, (b) the 
potentially ominous consequences of minor 
actions in the context of a‘‘delicate balance 
of terror,” and (e) the close relationship 
between the economic, scientific, diplomatic, 
political, and strategic sectors of the state, 
which must be “orchestrated” by politicians, 
not generals. But the military argue that 


the speed and irrevocability of nuclear war 
place certain basic limitations on policy 
choices and make them nearly automatic. 
In other words, in the nuclear age, policy 
choices are almost wholly dictated by the 
Irclnwlogy of war, which is the rightful 
province of the military. Nevertheless, the 
political leadership contends that on questions 
of strategic importance one is wise "not to 
trust tho appraisals of generals.” 

There arc good reasons for the Soviet 
Union’s sensitivity regarding its defense 
problems and strategic policies. The regime 
is faced with the key task of establishing a 
desirable relationship between its foreign 
policy and military strategy arid, in the 
final analysis, between the civilian policy¬ 
maker and the military export in its defence 
establishment, it is readily apparent that 
lua Soviet Union has in recent } cars beeo 
i\j.criencitig the internal strains which 
accompany what one Communist writer lias 
Called the “process of professionalization of 
the officer corps, which generates certain 
difficulties and dangers.” This “process of 
professionalization” refers to the difficulties 
involved in getting the armed forces to 
adapt their weapons, technology, and 
strategic concepts of nuclear war to the 
government's shifting policy objectives. 
Throughout this process there is the problem 
of retaining constant and complete control 
over a military organization with a tcohno- 
logy so vastly complex that it largely defies 
the layman’s understanding. While in recent 
years some Western armies have also under¬ 
gone the strains of "professionalization,” 
such strains represent a much more profound 
problem in the unique socio-political context 
of the Soviet state. 



If we look back over the past two or 
three decades of Soviet strategy, it becomes 
apparent that military policy has lagged 
behind foreign policy. Since World War 
II, Soviet foreign policy has had a global 
scope and direction, while military policy 
has been cast—until recently—in a conti¬ 
nental European mold. One can almost 
isolate three stages in the evolution of Soviet 
military policy over the decades, each one 
representing a partial closing of the gap 
between foreign policy objectives and military 
capabilities and strategies. 

Tt is apparent, in retrospect, that Stalin, 
who invested sizable resources in the deve¬ 
lopment of modern weapons, continued to 
view nuclear war in conventional teims. At 
the time of his death, however, it became 
dear to some Soviet political and military 
leaders tint nuclear war would bo qualitati¬ 
vely dillerent from all previous warfare, al¬ 
though this new view was initially resisted 
by many orthodox military minds. Indeed, a 
number of Judies indicate, that “military 
professionals have a long record of resistance 
to technological change” and a ' general and 
native suspicion of unanticipated change.” 
Khrushchev ovorcame this military orthodoxy 
after he assumed power, lie encouraged the 
the military ;to ‘‘modernize” their technology 
and strategic concepts and to reject “obsolete 
fetishisins” regarding the conduct of modern 
war. 

Khrushchev eventually wont too far with 
his cuts in conventional forces. Or, to state 
it differently, he did not go far enough to¬ 
wards providing (in the face of mounting 
evidence that the West was discarding its 
“massive retaliation” policies) an adequate 


counter-measure to deal with the shift ill 
Western policy during the Kennedy era. As 
a consequence, while the West was coming 
into possession of a variety of forces and 
weapons and was assuming a posture of 
“llexible response/’ the Soviet Union under 
Khrushchev continued to ossify its strategic 
posiiiou, preparing only for nuclear war. 

The Brezhnev-Kosygiu regime fell heir 
to the problems and tensions created by 
Khrushchev’s policies. First, the credibility 
of Soviet military capabilities had become 
severely undermined. and the danger arose 
that a “credibility gap” might embolden a 
potential opponent to challenge Soviet 
commitments and the resolve to act upon 
them. Second, Khrushchev’s erratic and 
“harebrained” diplomatic behavior not ouly 
disturbed international politics but motivated 
the United States to undertake a large arma¬ 
ment program. Third, his overcommitment 
to various objectives often proved detrimen¬ 
tal to domestic plauning, which at times 
became convulsed as a result of his impulsive 
grand designs. In contrast to Khrushchev’s 
bombast, irresponsible claims, erratic politi¬ 
cal behavior, and confusing crash-plauning, 
the now regime acted with sobriety and prag¬ 
matism, quietly building up Soviet strategic 
capabilities and thereby lending credibility 
to stated strategic objectives. 

The new regime’s policy formula was 
basically this : We are striving to make our 
diplomacy vigorous aud active and at the 
same time to exhibit flexibility and caution.” 
The USSR would be “opposing aggressive 
imperialist circles without allowing itself 
any saber-rattling or irresponsible talk.” It 
would “soberly assess the situation” and con¬ 
sider “in a sober manner the possibilities 
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which we have/' rather than “succumb to 
illusions.'’ The regime’s formula was 
therefore one of the prudonce and restraint, 
based on continuing detente with the United 
States and on pragmatic, balanced economic 
planning at home. The new leadership took 
great pains to stress that “words and promi¬ 
ses make it mandatory to act on them it 
rejected “certain forms of bragging and irres¬ 
ponsible promisee that an; greatly inconsis¬ 
tent with actual possibilities.” 

The new regime found support for its 
strategic policies among the Soviet popula¬ 
tion, in managerial and bureaucratic circles, 
and among its East European allies. These 
policies, however, generated growing dis¬ 
satisfaction and dissent within the Soviet 
military establishment. At the centre ef this 

disagreement between the party and the 

military has been conflicting assessment of 
the risks and opportunities arising from 
Soviet policies. 

The generals maintain that the party's 
formal rejection of the political utility of 
nuclear war is senseless and dangerous for 
military morale ; it negates certain basic 

ideological tenets, induces passivism, and 
undermines the rationale allocating greater 

resources and authority to the defense esta¬ 
blishment. The military also contends that 
the capitalist world,” far from observing the 
rules of the gune”—the necessary restraint 
of detente and deterrence—arrogantly uses 
its power, brags about its strategic superior¬ 
ity, and denigrates Soviet capabilities and 
the resolution to UHe them. Furthermore, 
the army asserts that the Soviet policy of 
"stability and prudence” serves the interests 


of the West by providing it with ample 
opportunity to pursue “adventurist” policios 
in Asia, Latin America, and Africa. 

In65-60 the military launched a three- 
prouged campaign with the purpose of persua¬ 
ding the regime : (a) to continue high levels of 
investment in defense-oriented sectors of the 
economy, (b) to increase the manpower and 
firepower of conventional and strategic forces 

and (c) to increase the military’s authoriry 
to plan, develop, and execute defense 
policies. 

They cited Lenin to prove that even “the 
best army, one most loyal to the cause of the 

revolution, will be immediately routed by the 
enemy unless satisfactorily armed, supplied 
with necessities, and trained.” They rejected 

the views of bourgeois theorists who “are 
trying to glorify the cult of the bomb, who 

are trying to prove that modern war lias- 
ceased to be continuation of politics and its 
instrument. They urged allocation priorities 
for the military since “he who docs not learn 
to defeat the enemy in peacetime is doomed to 
defeat in war." They also argued that the 
“Soviet armed forces must be ready to guar¬ 
antee the destruction of the enemy not only 
when nuclear weapons are used but also 
when only conventional weapons arc need.” 

Without a doubt party leaders are con¬ 
fronted with one incontrovertible fact : the 
influence of super-power and the plausibility 
of its commitments are largely determined by 
the effectiveness of its military machine. 
And “defense intellectuals” in I In; Soviet 
Union have drawn their conclusion from that 
fact: nuclear war is too serious to be left 
entirely in the hands of politiciaj, 
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Mid-Tek.m Ei,k«tionh 

Elections cost tlie nation substantially in 
money expenses. It should he mentioned 
that the expenses incurred by political parties 
and individual candidates probably run to 
higher figures than those of the expenses in¬ 
curred by the government to organise and 
arrange the actual election. The expenditure 
of newspaper space and the money and 
energy spent by the voters and others interes¬ 
ted in the elections will also total up to 
crores of rupees if properly valued. It may 
therefore be assumed that an election for 
setting up the central legislature or a state 
legislature is a major national economic effort 
and that the people of a country should be 
wise to acquire a clear and precise knowle- 
dge of what it would cost to carry out all 
the elections or any particular one, with a 
>view to arrive at a fair understanding of the 


profit and loss aspect of elections. The 
question naturally arises, whenever any efforts 
are made or expenses incurred, whether it 
is worth it to make the effort or spend the 
resources. We all know that the Central 
Government of India looks after the nation’s 
affairs in various spheres some of which are 
quite important to the nation’s existence and 
progress, while some others are of imaginary 
value or of little consequence, hut as the 
nation’s foreign relations, defence, commerce 
railways, posts, telegraphs and telephones, 
money, credit etc. require to be looked after 
in an organised manner; the Central Go¬ 
vernment haB to be maintained according to 
some accepted principle or system. We 
have ohosen to run it according to a Consti¬ 
tution which is of the representative, demo¬ 
cratic type that is of a kind which requires 
that the elected representatives of the people 
will manage the government and the affairs 
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of the nation.. The elections, therefore, as 
far as the Central Government is concerned, 
have to be organised and put through in or¬ 
der to satisfy the Constitution. 

When we come to the States we see a 
different picture. The British gave political 
power to the Indian National Congress as 
representing the Indian nation in August 
1947. The States had no statutory existence 
at that moment of attaining national freedom 
and the right to rule belonged to the nation 
as a whole from that point of time. Wheu 
we talk about a federal union of States, we 
indulge in non-factual fancies. A federation 
would mean the pre-existence of the units 
which will form a federation by what will be 
tantamount to treaties. Where the units 
have no such statutory existence any union 
of units created by the will of the central 
body, is merely an expression of the sover¬ 
eign rights exercised by the central body 
and not that ok any sovereignty that 
belonged to the knits, historically or due 
to any reasons which engender the right to 
exist separately as a political entity. There 
may have been such rights existing in cer¬ 
tain areas of India before the British made 
the whole of India their overseas possession. 
But after that was done the divisions crea¬ 
ted by the British for administrative purpo¬ 
ses were carried out by their will and they 
had changed these divisions as and when 
they had liked. The various provinces, as 
set up by the Indian Government after inde¬ 
pendence, were also created by the will of the 
Central Government and not by any other 
means. As the provinces are they do not 
represent any historical, racial, cultural or 
other recognisable social-anthropological, 
political entities or rights. The Constitution 


made by the Congress party grants certain 
rights to certain areas and zones called States 
by the makers of the divisions. One can 
easily see that these rights have been given 
and made use of by the States, that is by 
the people who managed the States, in a 
manner which has a flavour of gainful posse¬ 
ssion of powers, rather than of having any 
special sovereign rights. The States are 
really administrative zones and not any 
autonomous units as one finds in the United 
States of America or the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. One may even say 
that the Indian Government split up India 
into so many States in order to divide the 
gains of governmental power among the 
various Pradesh Congress Committees. 

The political power of the States, there¬ 
fore, are of the kind that mansarhaks used 
to have under the Great Moghuls. The 
powers gave them advantages which had no 
fundamental significance in point of sove¬ 
reign rights. The States could not change 
the pattern of life of the peoples of the States. 
So, when the States Governments had any 
ideological differences with their masters, 
the Central Government, the expression of 
such differences acquired the characteristics 
of the propaganda of street corner revolutions 
and the State Governments lost their dignity 
of position. The various minor political 
parties, which had no basically significant 
ideology, lost interest in following any program 
of work, as no such programs meant anything 
to anyone. The various crossing of floors 
merely indicated the fluidity or absence of 
real political ideals and the party system of 
democracy failed. In such circumstances, 
when governments fell, mid-term elections 
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were not considered to be any remedy for 
the basic faults developed by the politios of 
the States. The mid-term election will cost 
a lot of money and the indirect losses will 
also be considerable. The probable gain may 
be a reinstitution of certain coalition govern¬ 
ments none of which will or can do any good 
to the people of the state. The government 
that is now functioning is doing its work 
quite well. If a coalition of leftists replace 
it, the chances of unreal revolutions in street 
corners, factories, offices and other places 
where productive work is done, will increase. 
The public will gain nothing the by institution 
of such a coalition in power. If the Congress 
comes back to power, direotly or through a 
Congress led coalition, its leadership in WeBt 
Begngal is riot such as would guarantee good 
government and freedom from corrupt and 
. anti-social practices. In the circumstances, we 
have failed to see the advantages of a mid¬ 
term election. If it is necessary for reinsta¬ 
ting any sovereign rights that the people of 
West Bengal have lost due to President’s Rule 
in the State, we must point out that such 
an assumption is fundamentally wrong. The 
States have no separate sovereignty and 
President’s Rule is as democratic as the 
partial rule over a state by an elected majo¬ 
rity can be. The formation of fictitious 
coalitions further makes a farce of the Party 
System of democratic government. 

Ex pout Ok Tea 

Studying faotB relating to the Port of 
Calcutta we find that during the period 1961- 
65 (four years) the numbers of ships entering 
the Port were 1806, 1821, 1828 and 1807 
per annum. The gross tonnage was 12 
million tons approximately every year, The 


export figures had also been more or less 
steady, though the values showed difference! 
probably due to devaluation of the Rupee. 
The tonnage of imports were 4.8, 5.4, 6.0 
and 6.0 million tons which shows a progre¬ 
ssive increase. The exports were 4.4, 4.7, 
4.91 and 4.98 million tons which also show 
a steady increase during those four years. 
Coming to exports of tea about which there 
have been rumours of a falling off we find 
that during the years 1962-66 (four years) 
the value of the exports of tea from India 
were 122 crs., 123 crs., 124 crs., and 114 
crs. We find no reason why this fall occur¬ 
red in the year 1965-66 unless devaluation 
or a general fall in tea prices abroad 
could have been the reason. Comparing ex¬ 
port figures of tea from Ceylon we find 
that country exported tea worth 114 crs. 
annually during the whole period 1962-66, 
without any marked changes. Ceylon being 
the only other large tea exporter, if India 
had lost any exports to any competitor, 
Ceylon should have been the gainer and the 
Ceylon earnings by extra exports of tea 
would have shown an increase. As there 
had been no such increase, the assumption 
would be that India continued to export the 
same quantities of tea—only at a lower price. 

Central Government Workers Strike 

Od a certain day in September the Central 
Government Workers in the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, Telephones, Railways and may be 
certain other departments too will go on 
strike with a view to force the government 
to accede to their demands. We have not 
had any opportunity to study these demands 
and we are therefore not in a position to 
judge how reasonable these are, But we can 
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always arrive at an estimate of the legitimacy 
of demands by studying the character and 
the performance of the persons making the 
demand in their particular spheres of work. 
We know that the Posts and Telegraphs, 
Telephones and Railways Workers do not do 
their work at all in a spirit of undertaking 
a serious responsibility. Letters posted are 
seldom delivered on time or at the correct 
address. Telegrams follow the same rule 
and quite often a telegram arrives later than 
a posted letter. Incorrect transmission of 
message is not uncommon. Some people say 

that moneyorders are not sent to the pay.ecs 

\ 

in time and often take a long time to reach 
their destination for the reason that the 
monies handed over at the post offices remain 
available for use in other ways while tho 
poor payees count the days for the 
arrival of their moneyorders. We 
should not discuss telephones for the 
reason that being the world’s worst tele¬ 
phonic system (?) the Iudian telephones 
have acquired an infamy which they may 
not like to lose. The telephone users 
have no love for the telephone workers 
and would shed no tears if these workers 
suffered starvation or anyothcr form of depri¬ 
vation. About the Indian Railways, the 
less one says the better. The persons, who 
by their negligence, mishandling of railway 
apparatus and deliberate failure to carry 
out maintenance work properly, cause 
hundreds of accidents and breakdowns 
annually, cannot be looked upon sympathe¬ 
tically by their victims or their friends 
and relations. We notice that persons 
responsible for major accidents are also not 
punished nor even dismissed from service. 
In the circumstances, the public have to 


do something to safeguard their own inte¬ 
rests. This can be done by demanding 
the dismissal of Ai.r, itAir.U'.w KMri.ovF.KS of 
particular zones, unless the actual guilty 
persons are handed over for prosecution 
by their fellow workers. 

The general idea is that all Central 
Government employees are employed at the 
cost of the public. They do not do their 
work iu a responsible manner ; rather, they 
are inclined to abuse their power. In the 
circumstances, the public cannot look after 
their wellbeirg when they know that these 
workers are not at all interested in the 
welfare of the people of the country. 
India should start from scratch by dis¬ 
solving all her public establishments and 
by remauning them anew. The proposed 
general strike of Central Government em¬ 
ployees will be a good occasion to carry 
out such a scheme. The Government cau 
remove all employees from service if they 
douot wish to carry out orders faithfully 
and wholeheartedly. New men can be re¬ 
cruited and made to work according to 
international standards of work schedules. 
If they do more and better work, they 
can also earn much higher wages. 

Hki.i* The I'Toon Victims 

Our leftists as well as our rightists are 
both agreed that persons who fall viotims to 
natural calamities should be helped indivi¬ 
dually as well as nationally. That is to say, 
all persons who can render assistance to the 
people who have lost their homes as well as 
their possessions on account of tho recent 
floods should help them immediately. The 
State should also render assistance by supply¬ 
ing food, clothing, housing and employment. 
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As far as we know the state is rendering 
assistance to the best of its ability. The 
Governor of West Bengal, Sri Dharamvira, 
is tireless in his activities to help the flood 
victims back to a normal state of existence. 
Individuals too are giving donations and 
many private organisations are also opening 
relief centres. But we have not noticed any 
move to give a little out of all Pnja Bonus 
receipts to Hood victims. Nor have there 
been any moves to cut down Pnja expenses 
with a view to collect funds for the same 
purpose. Wo hope the numerous public 
pujas this year will set aside some part of 
their receipts for the relief of those who 
have lost everything due to the 11 rods. That 
will be a truly ethicr.l ge-ture in kciping 
with the ideals of Durga Pn ja. 

Pkimk Minisiku Tot its Sot tii-Amki:i< a 

Our Prime Minister has gone on a tour 
of South America. With prospects of a 
general strike of (Vntial Government 
employees in the offing, the alti act ions or 
importance of the South American tour 
must have been very powerful and all em¬ 
bracing to make her move out of India at 
such a critical juncture. Usually all such 
visits have a cultural purpose. Though 
borrowing money also plays a part in such 
programmes. Brazil or Argentina have cul¬ 
tures of their own uniqueness, but we cannot 
imagine why Sin. Indira should suddenly 
want to create a synthesis of the two cul¬ 
tures of Iberian-America and India. As far 
as South-.America gives us something of the 
ancient Mayans, Aztecs and other races with 
fairly developed civilisations, the cultural 
approach may produce something worth the 


trouble taken. The Iberian, that is the 
Portuguese and Spanish elements in the 
modern civilization of the South American 
countries together with what the United 
States of America have contributed to it, 
may not be so very rich from a cultural point 
of view. But, one cannot suffer any loss by 
a cultural contact with South America. 
Moreover such contacts may yield other 
rconomic results later on. 

Both Brazil and Argentina, these being 
tho most important countries of .South 
America, have very large areas with a limited 
population. Brazil is more than twice the 
size of India with a population of about 70 
millions. Argentina is smaller in area than 
India but with a population of only 22 
millions it can accomodate immigrants in 
large numbers. If Mrs. Gandhi can arrange 
to scud some Indian settlors to these coun¬ 
tries, she will have done something which 
will reduce the pressure of population in this 
country. India has every type of worker 
for which there is a place in Brazil and 
Argentina. Those countries have very subs¬ 
tantia! export balances of trade in their 
favour and wage rates are quite high. In 
the circumstances some Indian settlers can 
be accommodated iu (hose countries to the 
advantage of all parties. Now that Burma 
and Ceylon a»c trying to got rid of persons 
of Judian origin, fresh outlets will bo of 
great use to us. Our population also is 
increasing fast and that also will require 
some safety valve. We do not know whether 
Mrs. Gandhi has gone to South America with 
any ideas of organising migration of Indians 
to that part of the World. If she has, she 
has made a good choice. 
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Can Hindt Be A Good 
Medium Ok Education ? 

We have been told time and again that 
Hindi will be, must be and should be our 
state language. That was the idea of the 
framers of India’s Constitution. An Official 
Language was required for the whole of 
India and Hindi was chosen to be that. 
Arising out of this privilege that was granted 
to Hindi for no very good reason, the Hindi 
propagators began to arrogate other extra¬ 
ordinary privileges to Hindi. They said 
Hindi must be made the National Language, 
the Link Language, the Common Medium of 
instruction for higher education for the 
whole of India and so on and so forth. The 
latest was an uproarious demand for “Angrezi 
Hatao”, remove English and put Hindi 
firmly in the gap that will be created by the 
removal of English. The removal of English 
would create a very wide gap indeed and 
Hindi could not possibly fill even one tenth 
of that gap. How do we come to that con¬ 
clusion 7 Count the number of English 
books on various subjects that exist and 
count those that are written in Hindi. The 
result will be, perhaps, Hindi 1 to Engliih 
1000. Then count the number of persons 
who can teach various subjects with English 
as the medium of instruction and thereafter 
count those who can teach in Hindi. No 
teachers will perhaps be found for numerous 
subjects as far as Hindi goes. The absolute 
number again will be 1 : 1000 against 

Hindi. 

We may thereafter proceed to count the 
journals that are published in English and 
those that are in Hindi. The result will 
cause discomfiture to Hindiphile. jAs to 


being a language for interprovincial commu¬ 
nications we have to fiod out who desire to 
communicate with whom and for what pur¬ 
pose. Where the purpose is trade, conduc¬ 
ting law cases, making enquiries for a state 
purpose or similar things, the use of Hindi 
will be limited. For, the persons who will be 
involved in such communications will be by 
and large of the English knowing class and 
would prefer to use English. Persons who 
know English and an Indian language vastly 
outnumber those who know Hindi and another 
Indian language. As a matter of fact the 
total number of English educated persons in 
India outnumber those who are Hindi edu¬ 
cated in a substantial manner, in the Hindi 
speaking areas a very low percentage of the 
students go in for higher education whereas 
in the non-Hindi speaking areas higher 
education is much more wide spread. As a 
result, the use of Hindi for iutvrprovincial 
communications would be very limited. 
Further, the provinces which adjoiu each 
other usually make use of each others 
language quite easily. Thus Tamils, Telegus 
and Maiayalam speakers will never use Hindi 
for intercommunication. Nor will Maha- 
rastrians and Gujratis or Bengalis and Oriyas 
or Assamese. In the tribal areas the use of 
English is quite common. Hindi therefore 
will have little use as a link language or as a 
medium of higher education. 

Invasion And There a kter In Phaude 

When the Ruasian tanks rolled iuto the 
streets of Prague the Russian political 
leaders thought that orthodox Communist 
forces in Czechoslovakia would rise and 
demand the removal of Svoboda and Pubcek 
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and thus enable them to set up a Moscow 
nominated puppet government. But it did 
not work out that way. No Pro-Russian 
hard core Communists took advantage of 
the presence of Russian Tanks and went 
forward to set up an old style Communist 
Government in Czechoslovakia. The Russians 
waited. The Czech leaders were aent to 
Moscow to discuss matters with the Russians 
and to discover what they should do in order 
to be in line with the supreme command of 
Communism. They came back but neither 
they nor anybody else dared start a return 
to orthodoxy. Rather they discussed possi¬ 
bilities of reviving the reforms that had 
been planned right in the beginning. The 
Russians too felt at a loss at these peculiar 
developments. Should they start using 
force and dissolve the leadership of the 
Czech people ? Would it not be a bit of a 
farce to wait for natural developments for 
such a long time and then start oppressive 
moves unilaterally ? The leaders in the 
Kremlin too were divided in their opinion 
regarding possible moves on their part to 
control things in Czechoslovakia. The 
“Treat them rough” group had missed their 
bus. What can they do ; and how ? Things 
had gone wrong all along the line. There 
is no easy way out of the ideological deadlock. 
The Tanks are there, but then what ? One 
might like to think that the Czechoslovak 
incident is a matter purely resting between 
Russia and her supporters, and Czechoslovakia 
which is a communist country desiring to 
give communism a new look. But in fact, 
one has to remember that it was East Ger¬ 
many which started the propaganda against 
the Czech leaders. Whether the East Ger¬ 
man fears were baaed on facts of NATO 


plans of aggression cannot be ascertained 
now for the reason that NATO preparations 
at the present moments are the result of the 
Warsaw pact invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
For all we know, the Czechoslovakian reforms, 
if allowed to grow unchecked and unchallen¬ 
ged, could have led to other revolutionary 
reforms in other communist countries too. 
This might have set in motion small revolu¬ 
tions here and there and enabled West Ger* 
many to become more than a mere military 
power in Europe. This is a possibility Uhat 
other European countries, particularly East 
Germany, does not view with favour. The 
Russian Tanks therefore did not only an¬ 
nounce an intention to contain reforming 
zeal within narrower limits, but it also 
gave a warning to would be reformers and 
revolution mongers in other adjoining terri¬ 
tories. The NATO powers also realised that 
the map of Europe will not ohange through 
domestic reforms in the Iron Curtain countries. 
The live and let live policy that was growing 
between the West and East in Europe sud¬ 
denly tiirew into prominence certain political > 
tendencies which had grave potentialities in 
them. Democracies of the West had no 
divine rights as against the total rationality 
of communism. Both could claim the right 
to maintain their individual peculiarities. 
Insidiousness of approach in ideological 
infiltration is possible and is naturally resen¬ 
ted by the victims. In such circumstances, 
the reprojection of opposing ideas with 
warlike gestures makes things clean and 
straight forward. 

Puhlic Ownership and Industrial Relations 

One of the things that lovers of Socialism 
always hanker after is nationalisation of 
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economic institutions and industries. They for¬ 


get however that national ownership does not 
mean ownership for the workor.v. The employees 
of nationally owned institutions do not become 
just emplojces any less than they would be in 
privately owned establishments. That is 
why the cry for expanding the Public Sector 
is raised more often by the politicians than 
by the workers. For the workers feel that 
their rights are not fully granted to them 
in the Public Sector as they are not in the 
Private Sector. Quite often the state as an 
employer proves to be more exacting, in¬ 
considerate and unjust than the private 
owners who arc not in a position of power 
compared to the state. Laws and ordinances 
can be passed by tho state to suit their 
policy, the police and the army are always at 
their beck and call and the machinery for 
publicity at their disposal are extensive and 
formidable. In the circumstances the em¬ 
ployees of 9tatc departments or state owned 
establishments are always at a disadvantage 
when they protest against the terms and con¬ 
ditions of their services. In olden days 
when Monarchies imposed monopolies on 
their kingdoms and set up Royal Factories, 
the employees of the kings had very little 
of royal privileges. Today when the Nati¬ 
onal Factories and productive departments 
employ millions of workers, the privileges 
granted to employees are equally limited. 
Employ or-employee relations are seldom 
sweet where the stute is the employer. 


The Labour Government of Great Britain 
have not shown any noticeable tendency to 
abolish private industry and replace them by 
publicly owned establishments. The Select 
Commitiee on Nationlised Industries of 
Britain has now produced a report which 

examines in a realistic manner tho organi¬ 
sation and operation of Public Sector indus¬ 
tries of that country. The fact that those 
industries are a jumble of separate corpora¬ 
tions managed by different state departments 
without any common policy, spirit of coordi¬ 
nation and eagerness for mutual help ; has 
stood in the way of their efficient manage¬ 
ment and expansion. The various ministers 
who are in charge of the departments which 
run the nationally owned establishments are 
often at cross purposes in the matter of policy 
or methods of management. This leads 
often to delegation of an industry or a 
particular establishment to a most neglected 
and least favoured position. No one has, 
as yet, found a remedy for this sort of mis¬ 
management of establishments of vital 

interest to the nation. The idea that a 
single minister of nationalised industries will 
be better than separate ones for railway* 
and transport, irrigation and power genera¬ 
tion, roads and buildings etc. etc. has been 
considered. But no solution has been arrived 
at yet. In Socialist Countries Centralisa¬ 
tion has been discarded in favour of decen¬ 
tralisation in many cases. The matter there¬ 
fore is not quite so simple as one would like 
it to be. 
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To be asked by one’s Alma Mater with 
which one has been connected for over sixty- 
years, first as Student and then as Teacher 
and finally as Emeritus Professor, to deliver 
its Annual Convocation Address, is indeed die 
highest honour that can come to an alumnus 
from his University. This honour has finally 
come to me, towards the end of my career, 
from my Alma Mater to which I owe so much 
in my life, and in my intellectual, moral, 
cultural and spiritual being. I feci very grateful 
for it to the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Authorities of my University. 

* * * * 

Intellectually agnostic, and emotionally 
mystic, with regard to matters which are 
beyond physical reach, I have to admit that 
I have not been able to arrive at my firm or 
positive religious conviction or realisation. 
Yet 1 cannot help having a wistfulness for an 
Ultimate reality, an Unseen Truth, which is 
the Ekam Sat, the One Single Whole or Entity, 
and which is also both transcendent over and 
immanent within all Existence. And for this 
One Single Entity, there is within us a vague 
or a persistent yearning. Deeply and seriously 
pondering over it, with the Macrocosm going 
beyond billions and billions of light-years, and 
the world of the Microcosm that is Man with 
his physical and hyper-physical being, we are 
lost in a maze of wonder and bafHemcnt, 
which cannot be detached from an inexplicable 
longing. Wc seem to experience, in the words 
of Albert Einstein, a sort of “Cosmic Religious 
Feeling”, of “rapturous amazement” at its 
“Harmony” and at bs“Intclligence”, which 
become abundantly clear even to our very 
limited perception. This Single Entity—this 
Sat —comprising all existence, has been declared 
by the thinkers of India to be also Cit or 
Prajna'na, Complete Knowledge, and A'oanda 
2 


and Rasa. Supreme Bliss and Supreme Charm 
and Rapture. We aspire to approach it 
through Jna’na, Cultivation of the Intellect; 
we yearn to abandon ourselves to it through 
Bhakfi, Absolute Faith ; and we try to prepare 
ourselves for this aspiration, and this yearning, 
through Karma, Incessant Activity. We are 
all of us, animate, or inanimate, one with this 
One, although in our physical existence we 
are separate and limited in our individuality. 

On all solemn and serious occasions, it will 
only be proper first to think of this Unity, this 
Ultimate Reality, the “Divinity that shapes 
our ends”, so that our thoughts may be 
properly guided and our resolutions be formed 
with intent to bring good to all : 

tat savitur varen'iam bhargo devasya 

dhi'mabi ; 

dhiyo yo nab pra codaya't 

“Wc meditate upon the adorable glory of 
the Elfulgent Creator : 

May He guide our thoughts” ; 

and, 

tan me manas' s'iva-sankalpam astu 

“May the Mind of mine be inspired by 
good Resolutions.” 

* * * 

The most effective and most powerful agent 
in the modern world, in India as in other 
civilised countries, for the proper guidance of 
our thought and resolution, our endeavour and 
action, has been the University, working 
through the schools and colleges, and in itself 
as a centre of the highest learning. The 
modern University in India, bringing to us the 
learning and culture, the humanities and the 
sciences of Europe, has been one of the 
greatest gifts of the age. India was 
great in her civilisation and culture a 
thousand, two thousand or three thousand 
yeas ago, when she kept abreast of all the 
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civilised nations of the times But lor the last 
few hundred years, there started a stagnation 
in her intellectual life, she f 11 into the bat k- 
ground and cut hei self oil'from the progress 
which was manifesting elsewhere, particularly 
in Europe. The English came to India at the 
turn of the 17th c entury to make money by 
trade, seeking to emulate in this other 
European peoples like the Portuguese, the 
Dutch and the French, besides the Arabs and 
the Persians and the o'hcrs. India became 
the happy hunting ground for all these foreign 
seekers of pelf who as fortune-hunters came 
“to shake the pagoda-tree”. Wan* of know¬ 
ledge and purposefulness, and with it the loss 
of efficiency in running the affairs of the 
country for the benefit of the people, brought 
in a state of chaos which made Indians as an 
entire people to lose both their nerve and 
their morale, and fall off from the 
high standard of their national ethos and 
mental calibre. After half a century of 
struggle and conflict, with the Portuguese, 
(already receding in the background in 
India) and the French, the English, became 
masters of the field, and were able 
to remove or suppress most of the ruling 
houses in India (excepting the Marathas 
and the Sikhs) by 1800 A.D. “The measuring 
yard and the weighing scales of the 
merchant and shipper were transformed into 
the sword and the sceptre of the 
conqueror and ruler.” India became a vassal 
and a subject of England, to be exploited and 
domineered over by the latter. Her degrada¬ 
tion was complete, more so when she became 
incapable of understanding her past greatness 
in its world context, and lay grovelling 
mentally and spiritually (except in the case of 
some rare souls who did not lose their mental 
alertness), in what was nothing but rank 
medievalism and blind superstition. These 
were dragging her down so that she seemed 
to have no chance to raise herself up again. 

These forces of medievalism and superstition 


and obscurantism are not yet dead, and they 
are raising their ugly heads once again, to 
destroy the work of two centuries of intellectual 
and spiritual emancipation through both 
modernism and enlightened conservatism as 
brought to India by the University. Combined 
with a false patriotism linked up with self- 
interest, and. with an utter lack of realism, 
these forces are now becoming more and more 
formidable and more and more violent, and 
they arc putting our Universities in a desperate 
situation as upholders of national knowledge 
and wisdom, national discipline and integrity, 
and national ethos and morale. And the 
callousness of ignorance and immorality, 
injustice and cruelty of some of the powerful 
protagonists of Party Politics of all sorts have 
come, to join these evil forces in their work of 

disintegration and destruction. 

• * » 

Some years ago, after our Independence, 
it was declared by an Indian Administrator 
of high position, who was a staunch Congress¬ 
man from Panjab, that “the only silver lining 
to the dark cloud of English rule over India 
was the English language”. The acceptance 
of the English language spontaneously and 
willingly by the Indians in their educational 
set up, to fuvi her' their political and cultural 
interests throughout the entire sub-continent, 
was fraught with far-reaching consequences. 
The English language in the first instance 
was not forced upon us by the British. The 
first educational institutions they started for 
Indians, in Calcutta and Banaras between 
1748 and 1824, were to teach Persian (and 
with it Arabic) and Sanskrit. It was through 
the initiative of a number of Indian gentlemen 
that the Hindu College, for teachin- - the 
English language and to give a r- :l**rn 
type of schooling to Indian boys, was 
established in Calcutta in 1817. I'he 
founders of the Hindu College were 

actuated by a desire to bring English 

or Europan learning to-India, and to partici- 
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pate in external trade, access to which was 
opened by the British who however kept it 
largely confined to themselves. The English 
contact brought news of a wider world to the 
Indian intelligentsia. Moreover, it had 
already created a great intellectual hunger 
among iutelligent Indians, the like of which 
was never exprienced before by them. English 
schools were also opened in Bombay and 
Madras, which with those in Calcutta became 
foci for the new light to spicad all over the 
tountry These English schools brought in an 
intellectual fermem, and ushered in an 
unprecedented ideological Renaissance among 
Indians. They formed also the nuclei of the 
three Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which wei c later established by the 
Government of the East India Company in 
1857, after the Company had become the sole 
ruling and controlling power in India and 
started some measures for the welfare and 
progress of the people. A new epoch in the 
intellectual advancement of India was brought 
in by the foundation of the Universities. This 
enabled Indians take their stand before other 
peoples as members of a progressive Humanity 
with their minds modernised and advanced 
and able to have intelligent participation in 
the development of the Humanities and of 
Science and Technology, for the benefit of 
India as well as all Mankind. 

The Universities in India. brought in 
through ihe English language what has l>een 
called Yoga or “Addition”, i. e. Introduction 
of New things of Value which we never had 
before, in Humanism and Science and Techno¬ 
logy, and in Political and Democratic Ideas. 
By including our Classical Languages in our 
school and college curricula, languages like 
Sanskrit ai.d Persian, Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic, among compulsory subjects which all 
students had to study for at least six years ( in 
the old Entrance or Matriculation as well as 
First Arts or Intermediate courses which were 
in vogue for over hundred years all over India), 
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the Indian Universities also helped to maintain 
in Indian education Kshema or Conservation 
of Things of Value in our own Culture which 
have a meaning not only for ourselves but also 
for all Mankind. Through a judicious balanc¬ 
ing of Yoga and Kshema, a hundred years 
of University training in India brought an 
immense benefit to our country . and we can¬ 
not think of anything better in this matter. 
We took up Western Learning, which is 
Modern Learning, ami did not lose our soul. 
A solid basis was laid to our education through 
the medium of the mother tongue in the 
primary stage and through English in the 
higher secondary and college stages, together 
with Sanskrit as a very necessary discipline. 
Then we turned our attention to our modern 
languages. ’These could soar only with the 
two wings of English and Sanskrit. It was 
through English education, largely with the 
help of the Univcisities and also through 
contact with English, that we could have a 
remarkable galaxy of nten as Leaders of Indian 
Thought and Education, in the the Humanities 
and the Sciences as well as in Politics and the 
Affairs of Life, like Ram Mohun Roy, Radha 
Kanta Dev. Ram Comtil Sen, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra Chattcrji, 
Rangalal Banerji, Bal Gangadhar Jambhekar, 
Vishnusastri Krishna Chiplunkar, Govardhan- 
das Tripathi. Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
Kashinath Trimbak Telang, Haraprasad 
Sastri, Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
S. Kuppuswaini Sastri, Satyendranath Tagore, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Swami Vivekananda, 
Kasturi Ranga Ayyangar, Jagadish Chandra 
Bore, Praphulla Chandra Ray, Kandukuri 
Viresaling.ini Pantulu, Gidugu V. Ramamurti 
Pantulu, Hurrish Chunder Mookcrjee, Michael 
Madhustidan Dutt. Bhudcv Mukherji, Girish 
Chandra Bose, Anundoram Barooah, Kristodas 
Pal, Rajnarayan Bose, Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
Kcshub Chunder Sen, Bipin Chandra Pal, 
S'r Syed Ahmed, Syed Ameer Ali, Badruddin 
Tyabji, Dadabhai Naoroji, Surrndranath 
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Banerji, Sri Aurobindo, Swami Rama Tirtha, 
N. G, Chandavarkar. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Gooroodass Banerjec, Ramcndra Sundar 
Trivedi, Ramananda Ghalscrjec, Pramatha 
Chaudhuri, Laksliniinath Bcv.barua, Hircndra 
Nath Datta, Asutosh Mookcrjee, Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, Ghittaranjan Das, 
Motilal Nehru, Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Radhanath Ray, Phakir 
mohan Senapati, M.idhusudan Rao, Bhai 
Puran Singh, S. Ramanujan, K. S. Krishnan, 
Birbal Sahni, Meghnad Saha, anti living per¬ 
sonalities like Chakra varti Rajagopalachari, 
Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, Zakir Husain, and quite 
a number of others too numerous to mention. 
Most of the above men, great in European 
Learning, and in Science in some cases, were 
also Protagonists and Interpreters of Indian 
culture and Indian aspirations. Indian patrio¬ 
tism and Indian nationlism. They grew all 
the stronger with English. English also braced 
us up in our struggle for freedom, and also 
in our general ardour for parliamentary 
democracy with a socialistic ideal. 

Our Universities are a great legacy in 
Indian life as it developed during the last one 
hundred years before our Independence. They 
served the people of India nobly and most 
efficiently, circumstances being what they were, 
although there are unthinking critics who do 
not know what they want. Some of the astute 
politicians in the British Government in India 
made overt and covert attempts to force the 
Indian Universities to become subservient to 
the Government policy of “keeping Indians in 
their place”, but they failed. The Universities 
helped in the real “Advancement of Learn¬ 
ing”, while retaining our basic national 
cultural values. We can all feel proud of our 
Universities : our Alma-Maters have nursed their 
children well. 

* • * • 

‘‘Let Knowledge grow from more” to 


more : but this aspiration and prayer are not 
being fullilled after our Independence. In a 
Free India, our education and intellectual 
advance should have progressed in all direc¬ 
tions, and with great strides. But the reverse 
is being noticed everywhere, and deplored by 
every sincere and responsible lover of his 
people, who has India’s intellectual advance 
and the welfare of her students as future 
citizens close to his heart. 

It is tiue that in the physical sciences, in 
higher studies and in fundamental research, 
and in the lield of the humanities in its higher 
reaches, our best students have still been main¬ 
taining their place. But there is a woeful fall 
off' in intellectual standard and in seriousness 
of study which is causing the greatest appre¬ 
hension and alarm. The average is consider¬ 
ably below par, compared with our own 
studeiitdom twenty-five years ago, and even 
considerably lower when we compare with the 
advanced countries of the West. 1 need not 
dwell upon this sad story : but from my own 
experience of a large section of our college 
students, I can only hang down my head in 
shame as an educationist for more than half a 
century when I hear it said with unconcealed 
contempt, that large percentage of our Indian 
college students now are semi-illiterate, and 
have in many matters an uneducated and a 
primitive mentality. 

I shall not blame our young men wholly 
for this. It is not their fault. They have been 
pushed by circumstances into this almost hope¬ 
less situation they now find themselves in. 
There is no proper education, through reckless 
and persistent experimentation upon them by 
faddists with “progressive” ideas ; and there 
is merciless and criminal exploitation of 
students by political parties for their Sordid 
party interests, deliberately misleading the 
unfortunate frustrated students with catchy 
slogans and half-truths. No political party is 
free from this. Moreover, party politics of 
another anti-national type, with an eye only 
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on the pecuniary and other advantages of a 
particular section of the people, is bringing in 
all sorts of complications which are the nega¬ 
tion of a sound and rational system of 
education. 

Serious and sincere people are everywhere 
suggesting remedies, so that the present des¬ 
perate situation may be changed to something 
normal and healthy. We find no lack of 
conferences and commissions and committees 
giving their advice for rehauling the present 
educational set-up, which is looked upon as 
one of the reasons of the present debacle, and 
which nobody seems to like. We have plenty 
of sage advice to do away with “Student Un¬ 
rest”, both blaming the students and exonera¬ 
ting them, and, above all, blaming the system. 
But to my mind, as one who has been closely 
within it for over half a century as a teacher 
and researcher and guide for research, and 
some twenty years as a «lose observer of the 
public scene in India in education and in poli¬ 
tics, we have all shirked to face the funda¬ 
mental issues--tinkering at the problem from 
the edges, leaving the vicious core to flourish 
and to bring to nought all attempts at 
improvement. There are economic and poli¬ 
tical issues which are also involved, and social 
injustices and interprovincial jealousies and 
exploitations which continue to work their evil 
below the surface. 

At my age approaching eighty, I should 
freely speak out my mind, in all humility, for 
the serious consideration of those who are 
responsible for guiding the afTairs of the nation, 
so that our boys and girls and our young men 
and women at school and eollege may get 
easily the best benefits of education. Our 
education is now controlled by a democratic 
state working for the welfare of the entire 
people and for the unfettered development of 
thought and action. As in other advanced 
countries, multi-lingual and multi-racial and 
multi-religious like our own, we should have a 
rational and realistic system, without the 


imposition of any particular policy which will 
be educationally unsound. 

Two things have been basically responsible 
for the present state of things. These are— 

(1) Irresponsible and unrestricted Experi¬ 
mentation, by theorists ( and by some busy¬ 
body “reformers”) in seeking to bring in new 
ideas and to rehaul the old system and reshape 
it into something new, in our Education. 
Immediate and impatient application of these 
ideas succeeded in dislocating our current 
system of education ; and when complications 
and difficulties set in, there were futile 
attempts at fresh “reforms” which made 
matters worse. But it is a hopeful sign that 
some of our educational magnets are thinking 
of going back to something like the old system 
once again. 

(2) Intrusion of Party Politics in our 
Education. This completed the debacle 
started by indiscriminate alteration in courses 
and curricula, in dates and age-limits for 
school and college. Our unthinking yet 
enthusiastic adolescents and young people are 
being affiliated to political parlies promising 
Utopia to all and sundry. Being quite un¬ 
scrupulous in their methods, these politicians 
with their special vested interests and 
affiliations are hastening in'ellectual and 
frequently moral ruin. Most of these politicians 
use students for election campaigns, and 
condone every kind of unseemly behaviour 
to get their support 

Apart from drawing students to a very 
sordid game of politics by political leaders, 
there is a progressive lowering of standards 
through subjects of study and curricula, parti¬ 
cularly in the matter of language, being forced 
upon students through Governmental agencies. 
Excessive burden of a large number of 
subjects, with a huge number of prescribed 
texts which must all be read for examination 
purposes, is making our education a severe 
strain upon boys and girls of a tender 
age. Both these should be rectified, and I 
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shall confine myself only to giving my sugges¬ 
tions in this connexion for vhat they are 
worth. 

* * * 

“The old order change!h yielding place to 
new”. But we' should think of changing only 
when we find that the old is unworkable The 
old curricula-cum-programme for primary 
secondary and university education which was in 
vogue for over a hundred years, and which was 
substantially uniform for the whole of India 
through all our Universities, old and new, was a 
tried one, and had proved to be a good one 
at that, as good as the education svstem 
obtaining in most civilised countries. This 
was the system we had to build upon afier 
Independence, bn* we should not have been 
in a hurrv to change that This should have 
been allowed to continue, and wc ought to 
have paid greater attention to the Spread of 
Literacy through Primary Education and its 
strengthening through Secondary Education. 
But after we had decided in Delhi to have 
something new, the system was sought to be 
changed, quite unnecessarily I should say, 
although with a formal approval of some of 
the States. And the result was chaos, hapha¬ 
zard and inefficient teaching, and untold 
hardship upon teachers and students for these 
last decades. 

We hear that it is now being considered 
whether one single system in all its niceties 
of detail can be imposed upon the entire 
country. In other words, whether the educa¬ 
tional system will be wholly centralised, and 
run from Delhi. We should seriously consider 
whether this will be good for Education all over 
the country. Each State or linguistic 
area has its own special problems which cannot 
be properly understood or adequately tackled 
by theorists at the Centre. Education in its 
general outlines should be of a pan-India type. 
But details, e. g. regarding courses arid 
curricula, should be left entirely to the State 
Educational Departments. Our National 


Ideal is of Unity in the midst of Variety. You 
can’t put souls in the same unifrom : nor 
can you shave all heads with one single razor 
(and a blunt one at that) - to quote two wise 
observations, one by a Philosopher, the other 
by the People in a proverb. Already strong 
protests against this proposed measure are 
coming out, in Bengal and elsewhere ; and 
there should not be another retrograde 
measure, in the name of “Uniformity” and 
“Centralisation”, in our Education. 

* * * 

I. I would suggest this : No more futile 
experimentation at the expense of the students. 
I.et us now drop false pride and shame, take 
courage in both hands, and restore the old 
system, or something like it. A number of 
responsible educationists are also seriously 
thinking of a comc-back to the old position. 

I would suggest an organisation along follow¬ 
ing lines : 

(1) Four or Five Years of Primary 
Schooling—age 5 to 8 or 9 ; 

(2) Eight or Seven Years of Secondary 
Schooling—age 9 or 10 to 16 ; 

(3) Four Years at College—2 for the 
Preliminary or Intermediate stage 
and 2 more for the Graduate or 
Degree stage ; 

(4) Two more years, or one year, for 
the M.A. degree. 

(5) Research Studies, according to 
convenience, after M. A. or 
M. Sc. 

This will be as before a simple and clear- 
cut programme, without ambiguity, and both 
the teachers and the taught will not have any 
difficulty and worry. The curricula, subjects 
and text-books, and examinations for each 
stage will be fixed with complete reference to 
educational needs and efficiency, and not to 
any political partl-prls. 

II. The question of Language has now 
become the most exasperating thing in our 
Education," and it has already led India to 
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Disintegration. Everyone now is for the 
mother-tongue in our education to as high a 
stage as possible. But mother-tongue does not 
mean the eschewing of English. We are loud in 
our lip-service to English and Sanskrit, and we 
are forcing a curriculum which has virtually 
tabooed Sanskrit, and is neglecting English 
with a view to driving it out as quickly as 
possible. English MUST remain as a 
compulsory language in our Secondary Schools. 
If we look at what is happening now, and do 
not go in for specious arguing, we will have to 
admit that not only has English established 
its permanent position in our intellectual and 
cultural, and even in our ordinary day-to-day 
life, but that its influence is growing greater 
and greater every day. As a free people, 
requiring to maintain our pre-eminent place 
before all the nations of the world, English is a 
much greater necessity than before. 

The matter of enforcing of Hindi which is 
being attempted by the Central Government 
not only through its Education Ministry but 
through all other Ministries, sometimes openly 
but mostly insidiously, has to be re-thought 
by our ruling authorities. They should think 
about the good and the convenience as well as 
about the sentiments and feelings of all non- 
Hindi speaking peoples, and should not be 
blind to these, thinking only of Hindi-speaking 
people and their demands. They cannot afford 
to overlook the great fact that Compulsory 
Hindi in non-Hindi areas is bringing in 
quite a Confusion and Disruption in our 
Education and Disintegration in our Poli¬ 
tical Life. 

In 195G, as a Member of the Official 
Language Commission I placed iny Note of 
Dissent in the Gomnvssion’s Report, aud I gave 
an expression to my serious misgivings, 
which unfortunately ate now proving more 
then correct after 12 years. My arguments 
for retaining English and against Compulsory 
Hindi for non-Hindi pioples, I venture to 
assert, have remained unanswered. In reply, 
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there is only re-iteration of a vapid sentimenta¬ 
lizing about a “Kashtra-bhaslia'’, and a most 
primitive type of contempt for English as 
being a foreign language, while using English 
an still more English in all the walks 
of life. 

I also gave at the end of my Note some 
clearly expressed views of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his misgivings at the eagerness 
displayed by some to remove English from the 
Indian scene and to put Hindi in its place 
within the shortest period possible. 

English still is the current and effective 
common language for the Intelligentsia, and 
it is the Intelligentsia which gives the lead to 
a nation in a democratic state. I would 
humbly request our Central Government not 
to help to destroy something good and useful 
and valuable in our national life, out of 
deference to mere sentiment and the supposed 
interests of a small group of people who just 
happen to be speaking or using Hindi and 
whose contribution to the sum-total of India’s 
intellectual and scientific advancement in 
recent centuries has been of the most meagre 
kind. 

In 1937 Rabindranath Tagore gave his 
Convocation Address before the University of 
Calcutta in Bengali—the first occasion when an 
Indian language, the socceh of by far the 
largest number of students in the University, 
was given a place of honour like this in India. 
What he said about the role English in our 
Universities for stimulating education and 
culture, even when the mother-tongue has 
been established in the University as a 
language of instruction and examination 
as much as English, deserves repeating on the 
present occasion : 

<4 vu mi mi c*r, 

TOtt?* wro tors 

TOR $ re nro 511 i TO TO*I da 

SR CN, WTO?* wfaswtTO 
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to sfnrrsrfltwi i fro 

SpttTO wfa-ftwR to*c*to* tou 

< 5 {faTO V'TMW *» 'VfWTTT^T^ tfl 

TOlTO Vto R5«UT«I | <3iTffo « 51&* 
^r*Fcai toisto top TOf*fTO c*r*i <sjnn«T5T 
CSRft TO 3 ? 'O TOStTO ^51-f^ 5RTO 

TO <21TO ^TOTSf I C5 fos ?teTTO 

*\ ' 

«rfrot<r TO, ijsVti fsft\5 <5J3R 

55 . c>r to* toH «Pl^=r- 

5TTO ■sPHs^ ?'or «ro i at ssftsra cwjtfa 

f&?T5* ^1 C5TOTT5fl f?9Rg C5C^ fa#!< *’*, 
*'t?\ <3TO TO1 rw 5^TO RTO 
?R i ^"iriTO ®?rfTO<-*5tfTOC5 

»TTO 5tgt53 TOTOTOT; <*& TOto 

TODrw *wrn5 TOtossI rv i sf§*ra ?i 
5TTf%wf^ faTO-TOC? *1*^ *TI«fol Rfa^-tfr, 
f^5 f5TO"TO3 TOTO3 TOcTO >RTO*T 
vtyq 47 I pwtp[ TO 75TP ifTfoTO^ TO1 

<rai, 'Q to*i ^to arflro 

TOI^PTO I cwt“& 'stf-TOTO* TO* 
TO1 *fTTO1, fHfvi5JfTO53 STO-TOTC* 
jrfifTTO* JftTO TO 'sjsfa-ftsfa | yptt 
?*W. TO 6 ! ^31 

«rt^, *K5* toi <5 nr *rer «rr^5; 
*rs^ r3»m, cto^i 3?f^rt?r *rfsTO*r to 
<iHC%* ’tfsTO «ni, WTR3 TO1 TO 3ff^ 

I CTO f*WTO* TO»lt?TrC“t* tfi$ 
C*tt?* TO 6 ! <TOl C5, $C5l% 

TO CTO (7\ TO* TOT -5^*1 ^’zzv f*5T? 

TOf^r i 4$ imz)h *n**ic4 TO 

^TOJfTO TOT TO *TffNl * 81 ^ *if^ 'Q 
TO* *rT5 ^’*C5, <& TO TO*!3 I 
< 4 $ < 21 TO** TOT*? 5 !<TO 1 <£% C*?TO C 5 , 


*?3TOTO s^»i «T^f%^5 vtto’ 'e^TO frwfc 

C* TO? CTO few r**. 

• M *5TC, sr^T-TO^f <2TfwtTfC*5 
TO TO ^?TOC?r TO®lTC?C**tt 

^C?1T% ^tCTO TOjTT*f1 

fau\ CW1 C^C^ 9 f*fT- 

^it^Tc? 5?5, ^c^rc»f? ^fro ^*ffr **f^- 
’T" t> t:??l 5t^5l I C *it »|C^5 ft«r 5f?-5l f5W»l 
C5C5 5 ^?5 «i)C^ TOtC?^T CJR3T *f’^5 «fTC55, 
^ TO ^jr«i ^fs?TO 5T^t l 511& 

5TC^ TO 6 ! TO3 C>f »PTO %»T% 5’Z»T8 

Rf5 f^C»% 5|1 I TOt£*f5 C?C^5 

’FC^^C^T TO ^TC^ I 

f ? C5f«? f*\^K *TI«fo$l ^T^lTCtr? ^Tflc^J 
^#15 C?^ fs?C5 f5W«l ^’1Z$ '<TsTO TO, 
4$ '2tZtfZ"t?\ f i l , ^!-f5?i: 5 F^C5?'<3 (>f 
RRIW5 R m* 5’C5 CW51 C?C^, oa *rw RC5?55 
f?5i ^T^fC^ 5l^f5 RCWI I 

55*|5TO ^®3T ^r^5T^5?— 

‘•‘5KTO f^RSTTO TO°n TO*f1 

TOT5 5t51 MSFIR^ ^c^»1 f5f®151 5[5, 
TO Tfv&tfa ^1 ^^1 ^^T5? 

r" 

( ‘f*ITO TO^’, ^flTOB5?T^^, 
*ff»CT59F >f3TO, ^f: 'Jf-S® ) 

In ihc present context it has to be admitted that the 
pi gee of honour for the English language in our 
University cannot be removed. The reason is not 
just this—that in the present situation its necessity 
is unavoidable in our life. At the present day the 
knowledge and science of Europe has acquired the 
respect of the whole of humanity ; if wc are to deny 
this through national pride, it will lead to evil. 
This training is necessary for self-preservation in the 
field of economics and po'itics—its influence is equally 
valuable to free our mind and our behaviour from 
ignorance. The mind which resists this influence 
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ant! it unable to accept it it reduced to a miserable 
existence in its narrowly limited and uniliutnined 
life at a living creature. It is only the clouded mind 
of barbarism which would oppose, because it is 
new and unknown, the light of a knowledge that 
is eternal, no matter from whatever distant horizon 
it spreads out. Any light of truth is within the right 
of" all men irrespective of race ami colour, and 
this right is a part of the birth-right of humanity. 
Diversity of Man in national or individual 
ownership of wealth is inevitable, but in the 
public distribution of the wealth of the mind 
Man is one in all lands and all timrs. There 
the donor is glorifird by hi* spirit of 'argrssc, 
and the receiver’s self-respect is in his (tower to 
receive. In all countries there is strict guarding 
at the gateway to their treasury but the door to the 
unity of all men in the treasury of learnig in a 
University has no bar. The Goddess of Wealth is 
niggardly because her funds are bound up within 
the limits of mathematical figures, these funds arc 
depleted bv spending ; but the Goddess oi Learning 
is not rnLerlv her a use tin: measure of her treasures 
is not with figures, her treasures increase through 
giving. It seems to me that Bengal specially has 
reason to feci proud for this, that she did not 
dclav taking from the culture of Kurope wb.it was 
her due. Through an unrestricted contact with 
this culture her literature acquired within a veiy short 
time tremendous force anil richness.—and this is 
admitted by all. die main fulfillment of this 
influence I have found in this—that it lias from the 
first engendered an eager desire to rise above the 

weak tendency to imitate only. 

As a matter of fact, through the- endeavours of 
some men of genius who ushered in a Nrsv Age in 
India it was first of all in Bengal that the harvest of 
European culture first showed itsclt with an expecta¬ 
tion for the future, not in the form of some arlii lets 
brought as merchandise, but as the wealth of a crop 
which was born of the native sod. Even if the seeds 
of this ctop had been blown into our fields from 
foreign lands, its life which had sprouted up is of 
the soil of this land. A crop may be of foreign 
origin, but if it is received by the soil it ceases to be 
foreign. We find enough evidence of this in many 
of our fruits and (lowers. 

The success of English education is in its taking 
in our literature a Bengali body and moving freely 
in the homes of Bengal ; similarly it will in the same 
intimate manner find its place in our seat of 
education, and for this our Mother-land has waited 
for a long time. 


Elsewhere he has said— 

If the streams of both the English and Bengali 
languages commingle like the waters of the Gaoga 
and the Yamuna within Bengal’s University, then 
this will become a place of pilgrimage for the student- 
dom of Bengel (Sikshar Vahan or “the Medium of 
Education’ : Complete Works of Rabindranath' 
Tagore as published by the West Bengal Government, 
Vol. XL page 643). 

With regard to Hindi, a great admirer of 
Hindi that lie was, and as one who by his 
English translation had made Kabir, the great 
mystic poet of Hindi, known all over the 
civilised world, Rabindranath said, condemn¬ 
ing the unseemly and totally anti-national 
attitude in artificially (by a lavish and wholly 
unjustified diversion of public funds) trying to 
give to Hindi a prominence and a pre¬ 
eminence over all other National Languages, 
many <>f which have great literatures and are 
in no way inferior to Hindi : 

<11®^ 33 W ^to 3531 Fit fa, 

^573 c&t3 ^ vter—ofP'ni 333 , 3»p»i 
VQ 3*37 I C3 OTI 

31 I 33^7**! 

5IR1C31 to 

CWI373 3C3 Ci^Ttsn 

31 I 

4$ ^7^ C^l 31^ I 

C337C3 C*?t*7 C*:*! to to SaHI, W ^ 
3’^to toj 33^? I toto 

37*1 573TStf3 3573, 3'^to 

Si*! 3173* 3**** 

1 to to ^»I313 37373 3’r3 to 
^31 3131 3^37% fF3 5’tTO 

33 ^? ! 

C^53f3 '®73^53^'Q to to ’®T373 ^3^- 
3T3C3 5’*^ 31 1 337^3 
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if] 5 * W1 ff*T I C*TS 
JfcWI W 51 C 5? Vi^tC’ta fes f®3 

cqffa *ifc fsrc* «rasi«t 

c*rw, to fa i 

c?w c>il to 

W1 4Wfa '-^TS ^r-^1 W(3 «ST*R 

*rf?wf«a wrai i 

( ^«!J1? tr ) 

It is of course nuts .:i', to i.i.ii« ca > il <: ivoik ol the 
State?, but a bigger task is to make the heait of the 
country fertile, fruitful and liiight Andthat cannot 
be done without one's own language. It is all 
right to light a lamp at public expense at the main 
gate, but just to supply oil for that light one cannot 
put out th- lamps in the (lilletent rooms. 

Tu this context let us take the example of Europe. 
There in the different countries we lind different 
languages, but there is the Unity oi One 
Culture in the entire continent. There those who 
fighting with raih other for disunity in worldly 
mattcis are incessantly exchanging their mental 
wealth through this Unity of Culture. The mind 
of Europe entiehed by this wealtli brought along the 
streams of the different languages has triumphed 
over the whole world. 

Similarly in India too one must not hesitate to 
improve all her languages. During the middle ages 
in Europe the one language of Culture was I.atin. 
It was the great day for Europe when all her 
different languages broke through the barrier of 
that linguistic bond and came out in all their 
strength. We shall also wait for that great day in 
India—not through a chaotic mixing up of all our 
languages, but by the special and individual develop¬ 
ment of all languages. 

(5 angla Bhasha-Parichay, Chapter 8j 

I would again and again urge upon our 
ruling authorities at the Centre to have a 
broard, a dispassionate, a just and an equitable 
view of the whole question, and thus prevent 
the Disintegration of a great country. India’s 
Intergration into a Single Nation with a com¬ 
mon history and humanistic ideal was accom¬ 


plished in the past by Sanskrit, and then to 
some extent by Persian, and finally was forged 
into something massive and strong by English. 
What Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had said could 
be expressed thus . Owing to the compulsion 
of events in History, we have not been able to 
set up any of our Modern Indian languages as 
a pan-Indian language a« « eptable to all ; and 
since English is already there, we can only in 
our own interests make the best use of this. 

For the present, with r« gard to Languages 
.it sc hool. I would suggest, primarily in the 
interest of Education and Mental Development 
of our Youth at school and college throughout 
the whole of India, and not just to satisfy the 
whims of a small group, with ils own special 
interests in the oiling, the following language 
set-up in the school and college and the 
University : 

We can have Three Languages compulsory . 

(1) Mother-tongue, 

(2) English, and 

(3) A Third Language from any of the 
following three groups : either (a) A 
Classical Language—any one of these : 
Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, Avestan and 
Pahlavi, Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek, Latin, Classical Arme¬ 
nian, and Classical Til>ctan, and Old 
or Sangam Tamil (excepting the last, 
all of these classical languages have 
been already accepted by one or the 
other of our Indian Universities ; and 
to this list, Old Tamil should in all 
propriety be added, for the con¬ 
venience of students of Tamizhakam 
who would choose to take it); or ( b ) A 
Modem European Language other 
than English, e. g. French German, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, Russian ; 
(or a Modern Asian Language like 
Japanese, Chinese, Thai, Indonesian, 
Burmese, Modern Arabic ) ; or (c) A 
Modern Indian Language other than 
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the Mother-tongne accepted under 
(1)—any one of the languages recog¬ 
nised by the Sahltya . Akademl, plus 
Nepali, Tula and Manipuri, for the 
present. 

We should put an end to all jarring contro¬ 
versy and danger to Indian Education and Indian 
Unity by removing Hindi as a Compulsory 
Language for non-Hindi Students, Compulsory 
Hindi in this way is proving to be absolutely a 
useless waste of time, energy, money and 
temper ; and barring the smi'mental value put 
on it by some ( and this is questioned) as the 
‘.Rashtra-bhasa”, it is of no use for the 
intellectual advancement of Tamil, Bengali, 
Gujarati or Marathi speak* rs, vis-a-vis Sanskrit 
or English. Why condemn the non-Hindi 
students to this penalty ? Just because some 
Hindi entliusias's dream of setting up their 
mother-tongue or adopted speech Hindi in 
place of English in all departments of life, and 
throughout the whole of India too ? 

So much for Language in the si hool and 
college. For the Higher Post-graduate Educa¬ 
tion, wc must perforce to have to remain 
Bilingual, with the Mother-tongue and English. 

I will not venture to give a year or any time- 
period as a dead l : ne for removal of English— 
on the face of it, it will be unmeaning and use¬ 
less. English and the mother-tongue—that 
will be the only rational way, situated as we 
are, for our highest education in its pan- 
Indian context. I respectfully but strongly 
disagree with a few of my very eminent 
colleagues in Education who say in general 
(and rather vague) terms that we must remove 
English immediately from our highest educa¬ 
tional set-up- generously conceding that 
English will certainly be studied as a ‘'tool 
language” or “library language” (whatever 
that might mean). We should never forget 
two great facts . (1) It may (but it need not) 
hurt our national pride, bnt the truth is that 
it will take years before any of our Modern 


Indian Languages can effectively be used for 
the highest scientific study and research—study 
as well as research which will be necessarily 
confined to the elite among our students ; and 
English lias already become well nigh the Sole 
Intel national Language—a Language for all 
advanced nations—for all sciences, thanks 
to both U. K and U. S. A. and the 
co-operation of most European, Latin 
American, and even Asian and African 
countries : and (2) India is a polyglot 
nation where the binding force is not 
Hindi but English, and the Integration of 
India through higher education in science 
and the humanities can only be through 
English, as setting an international standard 
whic h is not to be found in our Modern 
Indian Languages as they are now. To 
maintain the Cultural and Political Unity of 
India and her Intellectual Pre-eminence with 
high international standards in Education, 
English has cot to be retained as our Pan- 
Indian Language in higher University Edu¬ 
cation, with the Indian Languages as auxili¬ 
aries in their different areas. And that will 
be in the interest of the Indian Languages 
themselves, and their speakers also. 

'lhus, both for ensuring efficiency and 
uniformity of administration, and also for 
preventing chaos in a multilingual country 
which can only have a single neutral '‘link- 
language” of the highest cultural and scientific 
value like English, and not our 14 or more 
“National Languages”, the employment of all 
of which will lead to a Tower of Babel. The 
setting up of Hindi (either side by side with 
or wholly replacing English) will permanently 
give unjust special privileges to one single 
speech-community over the rest of the people. 
As experience has shown for the last decades 
and more, in practice it means two languages 
for the students in the Hindi area—Hindi, and 
a little English (and even that English is being 
discarded), and four for those of the Bengali 
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area (Bengali, English, Sanskrit, and Hindi). 
Can our students feel happy and content ? 
Is this not a drag on our Education. 

For this very cogent reason, which is always 
passed over in silence, our All-India Services 
Examinations will have to be continued in 
English, and in English alone. 

I shall not dwell upon the far-rcai hing 
evils of trying to force Hindi on the rest of 
India, and of the most questionable waste of 
crores and crores of rupees furnished by the 
rest ol India for “the development of Hindi”, 
and “the spread of Hindi in non-Hindi areas”. 

I would implore those who are responsible 
for framing the Hindi policy at the Centre 
to ponder over the utter uselessness and the 
injustice of this policy. The Indian people, 
other than a group of persons in Northern 
India (with a few from other parts), are now 
restive and resentful of this useless drain of 
all-India public funds in the name of Integra¬ 
tion, while it is destroying this very Integration 


languages like' Bengali and Hindi to tender- 
aged children is not good—their Bengali gets 
mixed up with Hindi, and their Hindi with 
Bengali. Such a linguistic admixture does not 
occur if the two languages are basically dis¬ 
tinct from each other, like Bengali and English. 
Moreover, the direct and the indirect or insi¬ 
dious imposition of Hindi is now spoiling the 
purit\ and beauty of Bengali, as it has been 
noted with alarm in the Bengali papers. Thus 
we see that frequently the meanings given by 
present-day builders of Hindi to Sanskrit 
words, which have their own meanings in 
Bengali, create a confusion in the minds of 
Bengali students at school. 

With a political ideology of a most 
questionable value, how long will this step- 
mothtrly treatment, leading to a sense of 
frustration, continue to hamper fullest develop¬ 
ment of Education through the Mother-tongue 
aided by English, without this unnecessary and 
unwelcome interloper Compulsory Hindi ? 


which is still there and which forms our 
greatest asset for a united and strong India. 
Will there not be in the first instance a serious 
pondering over the employment potential, bene¬ 
fiting a small group of Hindi speakers only, 
of these huge sums of money l>cing diverted to 
please the demands of a junta, when there are 
so many urgent and crying needs in the 
domain of Education ? How long will 
students in schools of Bengal and other States 
be forced^ to spend years, with Government 
money going all waste., in reading Hindi as a 
compulsory language which has not got and 
will never have any intellectual or cultural 
value for them ( unless they were to specialise 
in the literature of Hindi as a discipline of 
their own choice), vis-a-vis their own Mother- 
tongue, English and Sanskrit ? 

Besides, I have noted with concern ( and I 
have expressed my concern openly ) that 
teaching at the same time two closely related 


I cannot be against Hindi, within its legi¬ 
timate limits. For over a quarter of a <entury, 
I have been actively engaged in spreading the 
study of Hindy among Bengali and other non- 
Hindi students on a purely voluntary basis as an 
extracurricular subject through the Rashtra- 
bhasha Prachar Somiti and other organisations, 
with very good residts, and this is well-known. 
But I strongly oppose Compulsory Hindi for 
non-Hindi boys and girls in our schools and 
colleges. 

• * * • 

I am speaking of Education, which means 
the drawing out of the latent mental faculties 
of Man. Education like Defence or Finance, is 
much more of a specialised subject, than 
perhaps General Administration, Public Works or 
Transport, Food or Health, or even Law or Exter¬ 
nal Affairs. Here, keeping clear of Party 
Politics, we should pay attention to the advice 
of our accredited educationists and thonght- 
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leaders. Every action or policy must be pre¬ 
ceded by thought, with a sense of the realities, 
and there must be a vision. Why should we 
not listen to persons whose views, attitudes and 
opinions deserve greater attention than those 
of politicians ? E.g. of persons like Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, Jadunath Sarkar, Pramatha 
Chaudhnri, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, 
O. V. Raman, M. G. Chagla, Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, P. B. Gajendragadkar, P. 
Kodanda Rao, K. M. Munshi, P. Subbaroyan, 
Bidhan Chandra Roy, C. D. Deshmukh, 
besides the larger number of Vice-Chancellors 
in different Universities, and a number of 
others, all men of light and leading and 
highest experience and impeccable sincerity 
for the good of the country, in such a vital 
matter ? 

With regard to the question ol Language 
in life and education, the third quotation 
which 1 give from Rabindranath should be 
taken very seriously, not only by Bengalis but 
also by all lovers of Modern Indian Literatures 
in the different languages giving expression to 
the Indian Soul in all its variety : 

>iif^j3 qf? fesf® to 
TO TO13 ^^51 

to c* vfw to 

to fs to 

fafare intis vzi *T»I1 >rtf|^T centre 

*to C3TO1 S5TTO to* 

m I TOft C3*t TO 
*tzi' f% w =|f%TO ftfTO 

TOtre ^totorc. ‘to»n 

toi "TOrm 
ftiirHi to slsi 1 

TO«I til *lf? »Tt« to 

into sn—’■rcwi 


*to cm *f**ri toi wsrhi 
nto ortfro 1 tinrc 
TOTS to ’R < rc*W *T«n to 

*mi toi, *i**ri mtoi* fenfo 

TO^toS nr* Wf? TO r »1^®T «tTO 
cvwc* aTfro sfto totro wf 
^fto crott nfo«rm, 

wito to cnrtBi to 

wtfroto 1 to to®i towi 
tosi ci toi ^-topr $rto— 
fawsto ws to cn ^to to it 
*f^T 1 

(sfiar- 

nf*6^3f JT3TO, >», 

n 1 ) 

Therefore, il' the Bengali people improve their 
literature only on the basis of the peculiar qualities of 
the Brngali language, then only there will be a union 
on a grand st ale with the Hindi-spcakcrs. If they 
start writing Bengali in the Hindi manner just with 
a view to cultivating a sort of cheap friendship with 
the Hindustani people, then Bengali literature will 
go to the dogs and the Hindustani person will not 
even look at it. I remember quite well what long 
ago an exceedingly intelligent and learned person 
had said to me: “The more Bengali literature is 
progressing, the more it is becoming an abstacle for 
our national unity. Because if this iiterature attains 
to a very high place, it will never agree to die,— 
and to the last the Bengali language will stay on 
clinging to the soil by holding fast to its literature. 

In a situation like this, the Bengali language will 
give the greatest resistance to bringing about a Unity 
of Speech in India. Therefore the advance of Bengali 
Literature will not be good for India”. At that time 
this idea was playing in tlie minds of most people 
that the final or supreme end of a National Unity; 
was to build up some shapeless lump by pounding 
in a husking machine diversities of all kinds. But 
the real thing is this—the convenience by sacrificing 
special qualities is a short-lived make-believe for a 
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day or two : when a Speciality ia sublimated to 
Greatness, then we have a true convenience or benefit. 
(“Hiudu Visvavidyalaya", Bengali Year 1318-1911 : 
Complete Works of Rabindranath, West Rengal 
Government, Vol. XIII,pp. 181-182.) 

I have heard similar views expressed expli¬ 
citly or implicitly by persons, mostly Hindi 
speakers, who were anxious for “ the Unity of 
India through Hindi in the Nagari Script”. 
Some would glibly talk about an impossible 
thing —a “Composite Hindi” to serve the needs 
of the speakers of all Indian languages, Aryan, 
Dravidian, Tibeto-Burinan and Kol or Munda 
(we may question : What needs :’). Others 
would love to “Hindiisc” Bengali and other 
languages of India, preparing the path for 
merging all of them into Hindi. The execu¬ 
tion of the language policy certainly seems to 
be moving that wav, though this cannot be 
the intention. 

But it will be easier to bring most of our 
Modern Indian Languages closer to each other 
by strengthening the common platform or 
background of Sanskrit, by teaching it in the 
school as an optional or elective language, one 
of ihc compulsory three, which most of our 
students will take up as a matter of course. 
They will not generally feel Sanskrit to be 
useless and irksome, as tlit-v find Hindi to be. 
When shall we shake off an impracticable 
idea ? When shall we have a sane and a 
clear view, and free our Education from the 
Old Man of the Sea who is being made to 
sit tight upon our neck with a stranglehold ? 

* * * 

This expression of his considered opinion 
by Pramatha Chaudhuri, one of the leaders 
of literature for the whole of India, will be a 
propos, giving as it does his testimony as a 
great writer of Bengali to the value of both 
Sanskrit and English in the development of 
most of our Modern Indian Languages. 

x^xj cx, ?wrai 
'rft J 57?m cxre xr^©ixrcxs ^ 


X^XOS 5fl x’t»l, 4 CXX 511 ^CXX 
CX, X ;t ^5 'Q I’sCXfax X$ 

x>’cx fcv 51 I i filter, w 

fxxx «^©tx«i fx^ix*fx 4tx *r’^x i 

551 'StfXXl 

(Til XMX X*l 'Q exSfa®! »1T® Xs’XCXI XI 

^rxtc?x xifsrejx ^%x xxxx ?tx !.... 
....x*v® v»txi 'q x^$ xif^jx xxj^ 

5F1 ^tXfCTX fcxftxl Xs'xU® 5CX I XXl 

xmj, ^faxlx wxj x^-^txrx ■su:xt spfa, 
^ffcx 'Q x^#®, ifil fsxft anfxxh 

cxxcxrfcl xx f%x£ spTfxtxsx 

xsi cx, ^trif 

Xtfl'SJ, CXtxfa XX ; CX XfflC'ST ^TX-^ItX 
^'|X fxs?X| XW \»TCXX ^fX CX? ; CX 
Xlflroj exxtex CX5fX*T CXXTCX ^X^ xx, 
cxxftx xt^xpr exxtex xtgxifxxs xx i 4 

XXXC«t« X--^:^X 551 ^IXtCffX XC^ ^^JTX'SOXS 
44 ' ^X-D-X^XI, C^XXI Xfs^tX Xt^X X-lSI" 

xfas ?’cx x<5*ltx f?CX5 4X^1 imfa C^IX* 

411 CXfX ^fC5 I 

...^isrtxrx ftrCX l-CxfsrX 5&I 'SJfX VxC^ 
fxXXlXCXX f«I5Jf5ICX >2JCX«1XfX 1 % xs’cx 
c?«xi ?cx i xn*n «iixfi:?x f*raxx etxrx 
^ixi ?'c*i |?cxfer xi^ 'sjfx ei^-xftra xrax 
XI, ^-Xf%lS ?‘cx fe&JX ; 'SI* $XX XX1*f 
XXl ?'tx ^CX I.... 

(“xmrx ®fxxj«.”, ^?tx«i 
fx^i-^x frfx^ l^fxxx *n|c3ixre ; 
^XJ—tflXXrX^S, X’®, fx^TX^ 

m~\m, xtc^ix < 3 x^ 1 , &*, 

) 
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Finally I want to say this : I warn friends against 
this mistake that because I want to free my mother- 
tongue from the pressure of a dead language and a 
foreign language, I want to put a stop to the study 
and cultivation of Sanskrit and English. I believe 
that if that is done, far from an Evolution taking 
place in Bengali literature there will be a tremendous 
and in all likelihood a terrible Reversion. From a 
study of Sanskrit and English literature we shall 
acquire that strength of mind and skill of hand which 
will lead to the liberation of our literature... 

...We shall have to carry on a full and thorough 
study of the Sanskrit language and Sanskrit literature, 
and that for all time. It need not be reiterated— 
of the innumerable dead languages of the world, 
these three Atyan speeches, Greek, I.atin and 
•Sanskitt, are the ‘classic" speeches, and none other is 
A great virtue of these three ‘classic’ speeches is 
this--that theii literatures arc. all of the manly type, 
they arc not elfe.nitrate. There is ito scope for 
childish prattle or gushing sentiment in tnese litera¬ 
tures ; they are never weak where they are gentle, 
and not whining where they express love. For these 
reasons also, the study of Sanskrit is for us exceedingly 
necessary and has to be retained, since there is a 
natural bias and tendenev for the Muse of Bengali 
to be gentle and beautiful like a lady of charm. 

... In these days, if we were to give up the study 
of English then it will be closing with our own hands 
the entrance of World Humanity into the school. 
When Bengali becomes the chirf language of our 
education, the Muse of English literature will no 
longer remain something belonging to our masters, 
it will be transformed into something tridy friendly ; 
the erstwhile master will become a real friend. (“The 
Future of Bengali"’, a paper read before the Phoenix 
Union Library, Agrahayana 1321—1917 ; Collected 
Writings of Pramatha Chaudhuri, Visva-Bharati, 2nd 
edition, 1959, pp. 99, 100, 101.) 

The Central Government shows great 
solicitude for Sanskrit. We all understand the 
value of Sanskrit for both India and the world 
and we remember the high and sincere tribute 
paid to Sanskrit by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Our Central Government Educational Ministry 
has a full Sanskrit Directorate, and also spends 
some money to promote Sanskrit studies. And 
yet, to bring Sanskrit to the largest number 
of our students (not to force it upon them as 


a compulsory subject), as an instrument of 
National Cultural Integration; the curriculum 
now being enforced (as in the officially 
sponsored Three Language Formula) taboos 
Sanskrit (or an equivalent classical language). 
In this, Sanskrit has been replaced by Hindi 
And yet in our Education, Hindi has nothing 
of the formative or character-building or of 
the informative or mind-building power that 
Sanskrit has. The few Sanskrit verses and 
tags, which we always pick up at school, 
with their thought-content and their aesthetic 
quality become for us “a possession for ever”, 
and a strengthgiving leaven for life, adding 
also beauty and fragrance to the spirit. The 
unreasoning fetish of the holy “Three- 
Language Formula”, which cannot be 
“revised” (like the inspired and sacrosanct 
scriptures of some religious or political 
persuasions), stands in the way. Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, pointing out the interna- 
national value of Sanskrit and its service to the 
Indian mind and spirit for raising its self- 
respect, declared rightly, in the form of an 
apophthegm, that “Sanskrit is the symbol of 
our seniority among the nations of the 
World.” Anri two Russian scholars of Sanskrit 
have recently sought to bring home to the 
world the value of Sanskrit for India in these 
terms : Sanscrit “performs a unique function 
of a cementing force. The very notion of 
India is hardly conceivable without 
Sanskrit, which has symbolised and cemen¬ 
ted the unity of Indian culture and history 
throughout several millennia.” (Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, Instititute of the Peoples 
of Asia, Nauka Publishers, Moscow, USSR, 
1968 : “Sanskrit”, by V. V. Ivanov and V. 
N. Toporov, pp. 26, 27.) 

Let us not sacrifice a great heritage for 
fulfilling a whim of a small group, and deny 
to our youth in schools and colleges one of 
their greatest national treasures—a measure 
which will make us lose our very being and 
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soul as the “Indian Nation ’. Let us make it 
possible for them to study Sanskrit as part of 
their fixed curriculum. 

• * * • I • 

Our school children should he released 
from the burden of too many subjects and 
too many text-books, text-books which weigh 
them down both physically and mentally. 
In some directives for educational programmes, 
it seems there is in certain quarters an anxiety, 
conscious or unconscious, to bring in too much 
of specialisation in science and other subjects 
at the school-going stage. We are often 
forgetting the forest in the trees, or losing the 
tree in the leaves. There should be the aim to 
give a sound training in broad and general 
outlines in the basic subjects : Mathematics 
in its three branches of Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry ; Geography and History 
(Mother-land, aud main currents of World 
History) ; Elementary Science (on specialisa¬ 
tion in any particular science, but enough 
general knowledge to carry the student through 
most of his lile as a social being, including 
some basic concepts of Administration and 
Economics) ; and of course, Languages- two, 
in the first instance : Mother-tongue, and 
English (particularly for those intending to go 
to the college stage and beyond), with an 
elective Third Language (we have never 
found a third language to be a burden in any 
advanced country) which i> to be either a 
classical or a modern language. 

I have said all this, because I felt that I 
should speak out once again, before my linal 
exit. 1 have been giving out my mind freely 
and openly ever since the Question of 
Language in Education and Politics was made, 
quite unnecessarily, to assume its present 
disproportionate place and to become a 
National Problem. But what I say I say 
with both knowledge and experience and 


conviction, and with the greatest concern for 
our youth and our studentdom. As one who 
feels a professional and an idealistic pride in 
his avocation as a teacher for over half a 
century, 1 feel also a great fellowship in 
service, in success and failure, with the world 
of teachers, in all the stages of Education. 
There is still no lack of of teachers with high 
ideals, whose silent suffering I have been 
noticing with profound respect and admiration. 
They arc almost at the starvation level, are 
neglected and held in contempt, yet they want 
to keep straight, never lowering their high 
standards of conduct in study and teaching. 
All honour to them and I offer the blessings 
anti good wishes as well as respectful saluta¬ 
tions as from one of the seniormost among 
them. Rut I have been latterly very much 
pained to see that a good many of them are 
now taking to their avocation as a teacher in a 
cavalier spirit. Some of them would scorn to 
think that they are members of a political 
party first, and then they are teachers. A 
number of others seem to th*nk that once they 
bec ome teachers they cease to be students. 
But a teacher can only be a good teacher who 
remains a student all his life, and takes his 
sacred duties seriously. I feel exceedingly 
grateful to that great man who rebuilt the 
University of Calcutta and transformed it from 
a mere examining body (teaching but indiret- 
ly through ‘‘affiliated” college and schools) 
to a real University, as a centre of learning 
and research, and who first found a proper 
place for his Mother-tongue and for other 
Indian Languages in our Universities—the 
illustrious Asutosli Mookerjee, for some sage 
advice he gave rnc when T began my career 
as teacher 54 years ago. I had taken my 
M. A. in English in 1913, and in 1914 Sir 
Asutosh called me and asked me to be an 
Assistant Professor in the newly established 
Department of Post-Graduate Studies in the 
subject of English. I felt some trepidation, 
and a little hesitation. Asutosh Mookerjee, 
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in his brusque and affectionate manner, gave 
me a slap on the back, and said: “Never 
fear. How much knowledge do your English 
teachers bring when they come here to teach 
you their language ? Don’t you know, one 
really starts learning when one takes up the 
task of teaching ?” I have tried to follow 
this wise counsel, and I am ever so grateful to 
Sir Asutosh for this,—and also to my students 
for their having always inspired me to know 
more. This is the advice I would like to give 
to my colleagues at school, at college, and in 
ihc Universities : always read, read, and read 
more, and assimilate what you read, and put 
everything to the test of intelligence ; try to 
understand the diiiicultics of those who are 
placed in your charge ; always own up your 
ignorance, but never omit to make it good ; 
and whether at class or in the question paper, 
never try to explain anything to your students 
or to ask them a question, without knowing 
the matter yourself thoroughly well. Party 
Politics and other ephemeral things distract 
both our teachers and students from work and 
from their real avocation. I think it should 
be a creed for teachers not to take part in such 
politics as looks at things only from the party 
angle., losing sight of national as well as broad 
humanitarian issues. This lowers the ideal 
without bringing any good : 

Wfa S5TM-C35 fws— 

“By doing the proper thing oneself, one 
teaches another’*. 

“Hitch thy wagon to a Star”—this can very 
well be a great Ideal for the humble teacher. 
His personal life should be the best guide for 
his pupils ; and a sense of this should add a 
greater responsibility to a teacher in his 
behaviour and in his ways. 

And above all, Love begets Love. If you 
have real love for your work and real love and 
solicitude for your students, you will be able 
without any effort to work wonders, and feel 
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thankful within yourself, which is the best 
reward in life. 


I shall close with this peroration on what I 
feel should be the duty of our students. Some 
teachers or professors become so much of a 
teacher or. a professor in their grain that they 
must always seek to give advice, and to 
profess”. But the present situation as a Con¬ 
vocation Speaker gives me a special right to do 
so, and fot this I hope to be excused, 

I would always like to impress upon our 
students, particularly in the University, to 
remember that as persons boasting of some 
education, they are always, above anything, 
men and women with a sense of Honour, to 
whom certain things must always be sacro¬ 
sanct, unlike what we often see in our political 
leaders, who are also gentlemen : viz. first of 
all they must always adhere to the Truth, 
at any cost, They are to “play the game*’, 
that is, to be honest to themselves and to their 
fellow humans. In their speech and behaviour 
they must never forget themselves that they 
arc the Inheritors and the Bearers of a Great 
Culture. Then, as Intellectuals, they have a 
great spiritual duly to themselves, to their en¬ 
tourage, their society, their people : they must 
cultivate the Intellect, and have an Intellectual 
Approach to things. Emotion and Sentiment 
are great and good things. But these, to be 
useful and fruitful in our higher life, arc to be 
wedded to Intcllectualism. Above all, they 
must be actuated by Altruism, a spirit of ser¬ 
ving others,—“Service before Self”, as the 
Ideal of the Rotarians goes. There are many 
ways of showing this in practice, by coming to 
the help of people in a less advantageous situa¬ 
tion. They should always try to preserve the 
sanctity of an educational institution—the 
school, college or Uuiversity ; and within the 
institution maintenance of discipline and 
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proper behaviour is a basic concern of theirs. 

Finally, I shall place this great Ideal of 
Conduct in Ancient India which captivated a 
a cultured Greek Ambassador, Hcliodoros, in 
India in the 2nd century B. G.—the Ideal of 
Dama or Self-restraint ; of Tya'ga or Renun¬ 
ciation, of things that are not enduring, for a 
great Idea and for the Good of Society 
around, in the first instance ; and Aprama'da 
or Keeping the Mind and Intellect Clear and 
Alert, ever Shining with Reason, and not 
clouded by sentiments, feelings and ideas, im¬ 
posed by outside agencies and not tested by 
Reasoning and Intelligence. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1968 

I can only wish you all a life of honest 
work and service, with the best of good luck 
and success in your career, and perfect happi¬ 
ness as citizens of a Great Country who have 
inherited a tradition of great value to Man, 
doing your duty by your own People, your 
Nation, and Humanity, and deriving fullest 
satisfaction from it. 

tejasvi na'v adhi'tam astu, 
ma' vidvisha'vahai' : 

“May the studies of both of us, the 
Teachers and the Taught, be with vigour ; 
and may wc never have any ill-feeling or mis¬ 
understanding amongst us”. 


Address delivered by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, National Professor in Humanities, Emeritus Professor of 

Comparative Philology, University of Calcutta. 



BULGARIA’S BIRTH RATE 


By Dr. IVAN BOROV. 


The birth rate has fallen over the past two 
■decades from 21.4 newborn per 1000 of the 
population in 1939, to 15.3 in 1965 (14.6 in 
the cities, and 16 in the rural districts). The 
marriage rate has not changed essentially : 9.1 
per 1000 citizens in 1939, to 8 in 1965. The 
greatest difference, therefore, lies in the pre¬ 
ference which young families arc showing for 
having less children. 

This tendency has been noted since Bulga¬ 
ria’s liberation from Ottoman rule in 1878. In 
the year 1900 there were 42'2 newborn per 
1000 of the population and the drop followed 
a steady downward curve, until it reached 21.4 
per thousand in the last prewar year of 1939. 
We are facing a long and stable process, and 
not a sudden change due to negative factors 
arising during the past two decades or so. 

One main reason has been the constant 
migration of the rural population towards the 
arger urban areas. Tn 1900 Bulgaria had 
3 million people living in the villages, and 
only 742,000 in the cities. The labour needed 
i n the rural districts for agricultural purposes 
stimulated the birth xatc. 

Cultural growth, the artisan crafts and 
industrial developments in the towns started 
an influx of people from the rural areas. City 
life was different and many children were hard 
to feed, especially as the greater part of the 
city people were of the proletariat class foJ 
s everal decades after Bulgaria’s liberation from 
Ottoman rule, 

In the older European countries, where 
the process of urbanization has long been 
stabilized, the birth rate knows comparatively 


s'ight fluctuations. This is the case of Austria, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and some 
others. 

By 1965 the ratio between city and village 
population stood at 1.1. Social and economic 
reforms, the development of heavy industry, 
the cooperation and mechanization of agricul¬ 
ture made redundant a fairly large section of 
the rural population, which found jobs waiting 
and good pay in.the urban areas. 

Only in the past few years has this trend 
subsided, and will probably cease to take 
effect in the nearest future. 

Migration toward* the city centres did not 
appreciably reduce the birth rate. In 1963 
it stood at about 16 to 18 newborn per 1000 
of the population in the West, while for 
Bulgaria it was 16.1 per thousand. 

The death rate has to be taken into account 
for an objective evaluation of the problem. 
No matter how high the birth rate of a 
country, its influence can be counteracted by 
a high death rate. This was evidenced 
towards the turn of the century in Bulgaria. 
In spite of a very high birth rate, high general 
and infant mortality rales resulted in a very 
slow population increase. 

High birth rates are not justified from an 
economic and humane point of view in the 
presence of high general and infant mortality 
rates, as is the case in many countries even to 
this day. 
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Improving living standards and public 
health services have greatly changed the 
statistical data regarding birth and death 
rates. 

While the birth rate over the last 25 >ears 
has fallen from 21.4 to 15.3 per thousand, the 
death rate has dropped even more sharply. 
Far greater numbers of newborn children 
make grown-up citizens. This explains why 
Bulgaria’s population increase is more 
favourable than that of a number of European 
countries. Reckoned per thousand, in 
Bulgaria it was 8.2, Austria-6, Belgium 4.4, 
Great Britain 6.2, Norway 7.5, France 6.3, 
Sweden 4.7. 

The general and child mortality in Bulgaria 
has also dropped sharply— from 24.2 in 1910, 
to 13.4 in 1030 and 8 in 1065. 

The Bulgarian death late is one of the 
lowest in Europe ( Austria 12.8, Belgium 
12.7. Great Britain 12.2, Denmark 11.0, 


France 11.7, Italy 10.2, Sweden 10.1, and 
so on). 

At the same time life expectancy has 
increased from 51.75 years in 1935/39 to 69.59 
years in 1960/62. This shows that the able- 
bodied population of the country is on the 
increase. 

Ghild care is a matter of special Govern¬ 
ment concern. Because of new maternity 
homes and maternity wards at city and rural 
hospitals, more than 95% of expectant 
mothers give birth to their children with 
clinical attention. Infant mortality has 
dropped from 138'9 per thousand in 1939 to 
30'8 in 1965. This, too, will have its 
demographic effect. 

Bulgaria’s birth rate follows the regularities 
observed in the advanced countries of Europe. 
Economic, public health and cultural improve¬ 
ments have their favourable influence on the 
population census. 



DECADENCE OF IMPERIALISM AND FUTURE WORLD ORDER 

Prof. C. L. CHAKRABORTY, m.a. 


Difference of Technique : 

Imperialism is a stage of development of 
Colonialism. European Colonialism was the 
product of Commercial Revolution in Europe 
in the 16th century whereas Imperialism which 
became a very powerful factor since the seven¬ 
ties of the nineteenth century was the by¬ 
product of Industrial Revolution. But in 
essence both were same ; both were based on 
the philosophy of exploitation of the backward 
countries for the development of the economy 
of European countries. Only their techni¬ 
ques were different. Under both the peoples 
of Asia and Africa suffered and paid the price 
for the opulence and power of Europe. While 
the method and technique of colonialism were 
crude and barbaric those of Imperialism were 
more refined and scientific even though its 
effect upon the people was not necessarily less 
severe. Under both most despotic political 
set-up was established, the cardinal principle of 
which was to weild it to serve the best econo¬ 
mic interest of the mother country with least 
regard for civilised principles. 

Superior position of England : 

Among all the Imperialist powers it was 
England that had reached the apex of glory 
from the very beginning of the Industrial era 
and continued to retain its supreme position 
until the out-break of the second world war. 
Since the period of colonialism down to its 
evolution to Imperialism British statesmen had 
been displaying an uncommon power cf fore¬ 
sight and flexibility of policy and readiness for 
adjustment by evolving out novel method and 
technique commensurate with the changing 


condition. While the Portuguese, the Spaniards 
or the Dutch were mainly concerned with 
plunder and rapacity, England planted her 
surplus population to colonies, developed and 
reclaimed vast tracts of land, introduced admi¬ 
nistration on their own model, set up educa¬ 
tional and some charitable institutions and so 
on. None of these was, of course, done from 
any altruistic motive but from the practical 
economic point of view, for their method was 
not directed to senseless plunder but to deve¬ 
lop and then exploit in a scientific way for a 
longer period of time. The result was that 
England was successful in retaining her posi¬ 
tion and increasing the wealth of the nation on 
a far bigger scale than others while incurring 
less hostility of the natives than say Portugal, 
Spain, Holland or France. Therefore, while 
analysing Imperialism it will be profitable if we 
concentrate our attention principally in respect 
of England and secondarily on others. 

Factors behind Imperial Expansion : 

It would be a superficial view if one thinks 
that England or any other countries of Europe 
built their empires with a view simply to dis¬ 
playing their might or to demonstrate their 
national glory or racial superiority. Of course 
these were very important elements in forming 
imperialist psychology but they did not consti¬ 
tute a basic impelling force. The basic force 
was the economic revolution that had changed 
the entire face of Europe, pushed it on the 
threshold of an era of prosperity, filled the 
mind of the people with a bold vision of con- • 
quest of man and nature. And in this field 
England was the pioneer. England was 
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already the biggest colonial power ; she was in 
command of vast resources that facilitated the 
fulfilment of her Industrial Revolution the 
background of which had already been pre¬ 
pared by scientific and technological develop¬ 
ments of tremendous significance. All these 
had brought the importance of the colonies in 
developing the Industrial Empire of Britain 
more on the forefront and thanks to her states¬ 
men who had built up a sound imperial policy 
that went a long way to raise the stature of 
England in the world. The colonial system 
thus forming her life line all the parties and 
politicians of England have shown, inspite of 
their ideological differences on the home front, 
similarity of approach in dealing with this 
question. If ever any politician indicated any 
change in matters of Imperial policy the crown 
came forward to intervene. Seton-Watson 
mentioned a concrete case : Gladstone in his 
election speech, condemned the war policy of 
Beaconsfield ; the treaty of Berlin was repug¬ 
nant to him for the annexation of Cyprus in 
violation to the treaty of Paris that formed 
“part of the international law of Christendom 
“Yet in the speech from the throne the new 
Government (1SS0) proclaimed as one of its 
foremost aims ‘the early and complete fulfil¬ 
ment of the treaty of Berlin’, and when the 
Queen told Granville that she would never 
‘sanction a reversal of the policy of the last few 
years', he assured her that ‘instead of denying 
the Berlin Treaty, the Government was deter¬ 
mined to do their best to carry out it’s provi¬ 
sions. ‘Cyprus was kept on the fantastic plea 
that neither the inhabitants nor the Porte 
wanted it back’ (1) All parties, especially 
the Liberal and Labour parties very often 
assured the colonies of granting autonomy at 
their election speeches and manifestoes, but 
always giving scant consideration after com¬ 
ing to power. There are plenty of instances to 
prove ‘‘that in matters of Imperial policy there 


is little to choose between Tory or Labour in 
England’’ (2) Of course this was nothing 
peculiar with England alone, all other powers 
of Europe, especially France, followed similar 
principle in raspect of their Imperial interest, 
because of the fact that the interest of their 
Industrial capitalism demanded the political 
tutelege of the backward countries for exploit¬ 
ing their resources and providing markets for 
mother countries. ‘Political Imperialism’ was 
subsediary to “Economic Imperialism’’ 
although the impact of both upon the people 
of backward countries was equally harmful. 

The intensity of Imperial expansion and 
world rivalry over it reached a new phase since 
1870 when both Germany and Italy became 
independent and demanded their rightful share 
in the loot. France had already begun a new 
phase of her colonial expansion right from 
1830. Within two decades the whole of 
Africa and China were parcelled out amongst 
various European Powers. Even though the 
celestial Empire of China still retained her 
formal sovereignty, economically she became 
subservient to European powers. The supre¬ 
macy that England had so long been holding 
in the Industrial field had thus been slipping 
out of her hands necessitating a change in her 
policy. In fact long from the past she was 
aware that it was coming and hence getting 
herself prepared for a change of policy. From 
a policy of domination she switched over to a 
policy of partnership with the colonies by 
accepting the principle of self-government 
that would be given to them gradually. A 
new epithet was given to the earst-while empire 
i.e. commonwealth. The Durham's Report 
in 1839 marked the beginning of this new 
policy. Those colonies such as Canada, 
Australia, Newzealand where white peoples 
were in predominating number, right of self- 
government was quickly granted but India had 


1. Britain in Europe. 1789—1914 p. 548 


2. An Autobiography, Nehru p. 583 
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to remain satisfied with minor reforms and 
promises of self government in the future. All 
these* it should be understood, were no signs 
of ‘progressive imperialism, but a strategy of 
shift and balance whereby to save her indus¬ 
trial interest at a time when it was gradually 
facing opposition from other Imperialist 
Powers and resistance from the rising 
Nationalism in the East as well. The prudence 
of such a policy was testified by the fact that 
during the first world war England received 
the support of the Nationalist of India headed 
by the Indian National Congress which was 
won by the promise of Dominion Status though 
later betrayed. No other Imperialist Powers 
could claim such a success to their credit and 
as such the comparative wisdom of the British 
policy must be admitted. 

II 

Exploitation of Colonies : 

The technique of exploitation had no 
common pattern ; it varied with dilferent 
imperialist powers and under different condi¬ 
tions. Sometimes the Powers came to blows, 
as the Fashoda incident or Agadir crisis 
proved, over the question of possession, 
sometimes they made common cause in the 
loot as Sardar Panikkar writes : “The story of 
rise (and fall) of the international concessions 
at Shanghai, a fascinating romance of adven¬ 
ture, commercial spirit, Western Co-operative 
methods of administration, police and business 
management, together with international 
sharp practice, aggrandisement at the expense 
of the weak and toleration of vice and 
malpractices of all kinds, will serve to epitomise 
this chapter of western relations with China”*. 

Where the whole country was under the 
domination of a single power it developed its 
own method of exploitation. In India the first 
phase of the British rule under the company 


was mainly concerned with reckless plunder 
of the wealth of the country thereby providing 
the capital urgently needed for the industria¬ 
lisation of England. During the second phase, 
roughly from the first half of the 19th 
Century India was converted into a market 
for British goods. Tariff discriminations were 
made in favour of the British Industrialists. 
The manufacturing industries of India were 
destroyed, cities like Dacca and Mursidabad, 
once great centres of commercial activities, 
were ruined and India was changed into an 
agricultural colony of British capitalism, 
supplying raw materials and buying British 
manufactured goods. Even though certain 
industries began to be developed in India by 
the British capitalists and railway communica¬ 
tion extended on strategic and commercial 
considerations, the substantial export of capital 
to India and industrialisation of the country 
under the control of British capitalist began 
extensively since the close of the first world 
war which was necessitated by competetive 
and strategic considerations. The outstanding 
characteristic feature was that “the British 
capital invested in India was in reality first 
raised in India from the plunder of the 
Indian people, and then written down as debt 
owed by India to Britain, on which she had 
thenceforward to pay interest and dividend. 
(4) Besides, there was a thousand and one 
device of exploitation like remitting huge sums 
of money to England as salary, charges on 
various counts and through the exchange ratio 
between rupee and sterling. Therefore, it 
was aptly commented by Pt. J. Nehru that, 
“these heralds of Industrialisation came to us 
primarily for the strengthening of British rule. 
They were the veins and arteries through 
which the nations blood should have coursed, 
increasing its trade, carrying its produce, 
bringing new life and wealth to its millions. 
It is true that in the long run some such result 


T Asia and Western Dominance p. 35 


4. India to-day, R. P. Dutt p 127 
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was likely, but they were designed and worked 
for another purpose—to strengthen the 
imperial hold and to capture markets for 
British goods" (5) Even though at a later 
stage the Imperialists helped create a compra¬ 
dor class and sought co-operation in certain 
limited spheres, the industrial growth of India, 
nevertheless, remained lopsided because the 
setting up of heavy industries were disfavoured. 
The fact stands out that India remained a 
political and economic appendage to England 
despite minor concessions. This was made 
further clear by 1030 through 'Imperial 
preference’ and Ottawa Agreements that 
sought to safeguard the interest of British 
Industrial capital at the expense of the 
indigenous economy. 

The crudest and meanest of all imperialist 
games were displayed by the Jameson raid, 
against the Boer Republic organised by Cecil 
Rhodes with the complicity of the British ruling 
circle when the news of the discovery of gold 
in Transval was known. It is of no use 
multiplying the instances of greed and 
vandalism that the Imperialists let loose on 
the people of the backward countries. 

Of course the Imperialists and their 
supporters described all the activities as 
civilising mission of the West ! The following 
observation of Dr. S. K. Chatterjee on the 
motto of Western exploitation sums up the 
entire issue : ‘‘They came to make money 
and to relieve the African of his possessions of 
gold and ivory and various products of nature 
which had made Africa self contained and 
even prosperous ; and their religious men came 
with a fanatical zeal to save the heathen and 
benighted Africa by converting them to 
Christianity, and making them satellites of 
Europe." (G) This is not only true for 


5. An Autobiography—p. 437 

6. Africanism, p. 20 


Africa alone, but for peoples of backward 
regions as a whole. This is then the brazen 
hypocrisy behind the so-called civilising 
mission of the West. 

Technique of Imperial Rule : 

The purpose of political domination by the 
Imperialist countries was motivated chiefly by 
the desire of economic exploitation ; and that 
being the principal aim administrative 
system were developed commensurate with the 
main purpose and according to circumstances. 
In this field also England had shown the 
highest ability and statesmanship whereas 
other European Powers developed crude 
administrative machinery of oppression and 
exploitation ; sometime they resorted to 
indirect rule by propping up the 
unpopular and discredited local ruler ; some¬ 
time they set one section of people against 
another. The British government also 
adopted all these methods and tactics in Africa, 
China, Egypt, India etc., but its wisdom lay in 
the fact that they knew when to give in and 
when to part with the half rather than losing 
the whole. Its policy was reasonably flexible. 
Since the sad exprience of American Revolu¬ 
tion, towards the white colonies ; but towards 
India it was rigid to the extreme ; concessions 
and reforms came about in the wake of 
bloody repression. From the very outset 
it pursued a policy of divide and rule to 
maintain its control over such a vast country 
like India. It always created a second line 
of defence right from the time of permanent 
settlement. Since the sepoy mutiny it began 
to show favour to the Hindus, a section of 
which grew to be anglophil after getting 
English education and being favoured with 
certain offices of profit. When the country 
was beginning to be slowly industrialised it 
created a comprador class that would stand by 
it in distress. In this way it continued to 
maintain its autocratic rule right before and 
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after the out-break of the first world war. 
Of course this process was at times being 
punctuated by spurious reforms directed 
towards self-government. The helpless posi¬ 
tion of India is admirably described by 
H. G. Wells: “India is an autocracy 
without an autocrat. Its rule combines 
the disadvantage of absolute monarchy 
with the impersonality and irresponsibility 
of democratic officialdom. The Indian 
with a complaint to make has no visible 
monarch to go to ; his empire is a golden 
symbol ; he must circulate pamphlets in 
England or inspire a question in the British 
House of Commons. The more occupied the 
parliament is with British affairs, the less 
attention India will receive, and the more she 
will be at the mercy of her small group of 
higher officials.” (7) Administrative efficiency, 
economic improvement or territorial unity, 
since all these were not the products of 
deliberate actions of a 'benevolent despotism' 
rather necessitated by the interest of imperial 
exploitation and domination, all these 
seemingly beneficial activities went in exciting 
and intensifying the nationalist spirit m the 
minds of the people of colonies, dependencies 
or protectorates and so on. 

Rise of Nationalism : 

Power and success have the tendency of 
engendering a sense of superiority. The 
Europeans thought of themselves as belonging 
to a superior race while Asians and Africans 
belonged to a sub-human stock. Naturally 
they used to behave very rudely and at times 
inhumanly towards the people in complete 
disregard of their sentiment, culture and 
tradition as they thought that all civilised laws 
were inapplicable in these countries, "By a 
strange process of reasoning the Europeans 
have, throughout their relations with Asians, 
convinced themselves that the acts of savagery 


7. History of the world p. 354 
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and inhumanity will increase their prestige in 
the eyes of Asian people". ( 8 ) The Tientsin 
incident in China in 1870—the French 
Counsil opening fire upon the people—had 
shown how far the arrogance of Europeans 
could go. The Englishmen who came to 
India since I860 were convinced of belonging 
to a race of masters. They came here carrying 
a sense of hatred against Indians." “Ignorant 
and contemptuous of all things Indian, they 
had a far stronger sense of racial superiority 
...and they were in sufficient numbers to 
develop a communal sense and bring corporate 
pressure upon the Government. It is 
impossible to understand the form which 
Indian nationalism was to take from the 
eighties onward, or the temper of the Indian 
press without some knowledge of this period. 
The lessons which the Indsans learnt were 
that the government could be moved by an 
agitation if it was sufficiently violent and 
unscrupulous —that Indians could not expect 
racial impartiality from the British judges". 
(')) In India the Europeans could only be tried 
by European judges for ctiminal offences. Lord 
Ripon's effort to abolish this discrimination 
bv passing the famous ‘flbert Bill’ provoked 
such an opposition and agitation among the 
Europeans that it had to be abandoned in its 
original form. “This unhappy dispute served 
to emphasise” the inferior status of Indians. 
The point was driven home by a succession 
of cases where man slaughter ol Indians was 
alleged against British soldiers and civilians. 
These cases were often treated In' the courts in 
a manner suggesting the half conscious recogni¬ 
tion that an Indian life was not so valuable as 
that of a European”. (10) ‘The Chinese and 
Dogs were not allowed in Parks’ in China which 
were visited by the Europeans. Everywhere 

8. Asia and Western Dominance, Panikkar 
0. Rise and fulfilment of British rule in India, 
T. Garrat. 

10. I—bid. P. 486. 
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throughout the backward world such was the 
attitude of the ‘Master Race' in a lesser or 
greater degree. Nationalism, thus, as a 
counterpoise, began to take shape and was 
tinged with more or less similar attitude 
towards the Europeans. “Not only does 
aggressive Imperialism", writes J. A. Hobson, 
“defeats the movement towards internationa¬ 
lism by fostering animosities among competing 
empires : its attack upon the liberties and 
existence upon the weaker or lower races 
stimulates in them a corresponding excess of 
national self consciousness". (II) 

The people, naturally, felt the urge for 
unity to fight against injustice and humiliation 
born out of common sufferings. Added to 
this was spoilation of agriculture and village 
industries and later exploitation by the 
finance capital, which made national resistance 
all the more intense for the very survival of 
the land and its people. In this way economic 
imperialism with its exploitation and racia¬ 
lism, thereby inculcating a sense of insult 
and humiliation to the very spirit of man, 
made both emotional and political integration 
of the people possible. At the less developed 
stage these forces found expression through 
agrarian revolts and racial riots, but with 
the expansion of Western education -and ideas 
of systematic political struggle projected 
through well-knit political parties, with plans 
and programmes, came forward to give well 
ordered direction to hitherto inaiticulate and 
blind fury. 

The Imperialist expansion in its urge for 
grab and gain, unintentionally brought East 
and West closer together which made cultural 
interpenetration possible. The civilisation ot 
the East, though rich in its content, were 
in a state of stagnation ; their social, economic 


and political systems were outmoded : they 
clung to traditions and custom and harped 
on their past glory while the youthful West 
was forging ahead resting its faith mainly on 
science, with an open mind to assimilate 
everything that was beneficial. Initially the 
countries of the East refused to accept any¬ 
thing but the Western Rulers had to force 
through much of their system upon the people, 
not from any altruistic motive but from 
practical reasons of administrative convenience 
and unity essential for the promotion of their 
basic purpose. Paradoxically the effect was 
revolutionary • the personality and dignity of 
the people were re-born ; they became 
conscious of a sense of national humiliation ; 
re-discovered their past glorious heritage, 
became aware of the causes behind their 
present decay and degeneration. All these 
stimulated in them a desire for resurgence of 
their culture and national liberation from 
foreign thraldom. Nevertheless it was not a 
desire for blind copy ing of the Western system 
and institutions but assimilation and synthesis 
between the Eastern and Western culture for 
the revival of (heir own vitality with a view to 
attacking the very source of power that had 
robbed them ol their liberty. “In fact, whole 
resistance to political domination of Europe’’, 
asserts Panikkar, “provided the motive force 
of new nationalism, its justification and 
strength lay in a growing appreciation of its 
own culture to which European Scholarship 
had also materially contributed". (12) But the 
appreciation did not lead to the revival of 
the past but to re-discover the root of a 
particular civilisation and culture upon which 
to build the edifice of a new society. 

While admitting the great role of the 
inner forces, it is also essential to discuss 
the external factors that helped the emer¬ 
gence of Nationalism in the East. Ideas and 
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experience have an international character. 
The American Revolution in the 18th 
Century was the first example of a successful 
struggle waged by a colonial people and the 
inspiring ideas of this historic event were 
always being emulated by other people. 
Next factor of significance was the rivalry 
among the Imperialist Powers leading to 
mutual extermination and in certain cases 
support extended to the colonial people by 
rival imperialists. Powers as Germany 
secretly helped the revolutionaries ol India 
and Japan helping the I. N. A. against the 
then Government of India. The defeat of 
Russia hy Japan in 1^05 was a momentous 
event of history in that it had shattered the 
myth of European invulnerability and sent 
a thrill of hope and aspiration to the Eastern 
World. Asia was coming to her own, Asians 
were emotionally coming closer to one 
another and Asianism professed hy Okakura 
became a great uniting force. Another event 
of tremendous significance was the Commu¬ 
nist Revolution of Russia that arrayed itself 
against both internal and external exploita¬ 
tion, and I.enin’s thesis on Imperialism 
characterising it as the weakest link of 
European capitalism and extending his 
party’s support to colonial liberation move¬ 
ment, Thence forward the Nationalist 
Movement was, by and large, covertly or 
overtly being inspired by socialist 
ideas both in its political and economic 
aspects. 


IV 

Whither Imperialism : 

It is doubtless very difficult to take an 
impartial attitude towards imperialism by the 
people of the East who have suffered under 
the heels of its domination, yet without a 
scientific attitude'' the core of the problem as 


well as the future shape of things to come 
will not be understood. For it should not 
be seen merely as the deliberate action of the 
politician and capitalist of Europe but as a 
phase of historical development of economic 
forces. Volitional elements are there indeed 
but they are ancilliary to the economic and 
social forces. Imperialism has doubtless 
perpetrated galling injustice and merciless 
exploitation upon the backward people, 
similary it has also helpcJ modernising the 
backward countries, stimulated the idea of 
moJern nationalism, united the world where¬ 
by paving the way for a universal world 
order. 

To-day with the changed condition 
imperialism has been losing ground. Political 
Imperialism and Economic Imperialism 
though not as dead as mutton, yet both are 
being abandoned as proclaimed ideals by all 
big powers even though the Powers still strive 
to retain their control under various subter¬ 
fuges. Vet the international forces are 
developing in a way that will certainly throw 
it into the dustbin of history. In fact, since 
the beginning of the madern age economic 
relations have never been confined within 
the four corners of a state for less with the 
development of the forces of capitalism. 
Rivalry and conflict always proceeded along¬ 
side agreements among the Powers. Today 
with the increase of potentiality of produc¬ 
tive forces a new era of plenty is within the 
range of possibility. And in fact, if this 
tremendous power is to be released in its 
fullest capacity modern economy need be 
organised on an internation scale, on the 
basis of mutual benefit and understanding. 
It is not merely a question of ideal, but also 
of actual. Similarly the political ideology and 
state machineries need also be rc-adjusted 
inconsonance with the spirit of the economic 
evolution so as to release the creative faculty 
of mankind as a whole. 
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It is a hold hope towards a brave new 
world, though may not be considered a real¬ 
istic* one at present. None the less, it is not 
a utopia either, since the tendency towards 
such a process is pronounced. With the 
progress of industrialisation in under-deve¬ 
loped and developing countries the distant 
vision will be drawing near and actually every 
moment it is drawing nearer. Imperialism 
still thunders and roars not because it is 
.strong but because it is uncertain of its 
luture destiny despite the attempt of the 
finance capital to maintain its visible and 
invisible strongholds over the economy of 
the backward countries through the compra¬ 


dor class and though various other indirect 
political pressures. Imperialism, it should be 
understood, has never and will never part with 
power voluntarily. It has been decaying un¬ 
mistakably from within and getting battered 
from without. But whatever beneficial thing 
it has contributed to the world at large re¬ 
mains. If our postulate is based on the de¬ 
sirability of the survival of human commu¬ 
nities through amity and understanding, Im¬ 
perialism must make way to better order of 
things to come not for the benefit of the 
Easr alone but for the human community 
at large. 



THE LATER POETRY OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


By SARBESWAR DAS 


In 1883, more than twenty years after 
the publication of Modern Love, Meredith's 
second volume of poetry Poems and Lyrics 
of the Joy of Earth appeared. It was 
followed by Ballads and Poems -of Tragic 
Life (1887), A Reading of Earth (11188) and 
A Reading of Life (1901). The most jsignili- 
cant poems in these volumes are the philoso¬ 
phical nature poems, besides, there .ire 
poems with classi< al themes, ballads, lyrics, 
odes and poems on topical subjects. 

In the two poems, Earth and Man and 
The Woods of Westermain we find the 
completes! expression of Meredith's philosophy 
of nature. Earth and Man opens with the 
figure of the Earth Mother suckling at her 
breast her offspring, ‘her great venture" man. 
She is man’s “well of strength” and “home 
of rest” She is also “fair to scan'’. The pagan 
aesthete in Meredith observes the beauty of 
the Earth, while the philosopher in him, 
unfettered by conventional religious dogmas 
and well-conversant with the theory of evolu¬ 
tion and other scientific theories, recognises 
in her the Mother of humanity, the well-spring 
of life. The Human race survives through 
the motherly interest of Earth 1 . She reveals 
the purpose of life and death- 1 . Man can 
realise God not through denying her and 
escaping from her, but through unhesitant 
acceptance of her aid. She paves the path 
to perfection for man by soothing “his need, 
not his desire”. Man wrongly ‘‘deems her 
cherishing of her best-endowed” as “a wanton's 
choice” for thereby only progress is made 
possible. Man allows his “self” to be 
obscured by passion that makes of him “a 
sensitive abhorring dust”. Man can achieve 


progress not by struggling against the Laws 
of Earth but by being in constant harmony 
with them. To realise the Spirit or Divinity 
man must completely understand Earth and 
through her, the laws of his own being. Then 
alone he will be able to draw out the “Stern 
joy” from nature and no longer view himself 
as “the child of woe”. Unfortunately “the 
senses still usurp the station of their issue 
mind” Hut Mother Earth prays for man so 
that lie may “burst the chrysalis of the blind” 
The positivist Meredith, with his unclouded 
optimism and faith in progress, holds that 
man will ultimately realise the true nature 
of Mother Earth and love her. He will 
accept her noble command, “Live in thy 
offspring as I live in mine”. Meredith does 
not ascribe Divinity to Earth as the pantheists 
do. But he stresses that it is through under¬ 
standing her (ompletclv that man ran realise 
God who is the “Just Lord” of hers too 1 . 

In Earth s Secret', too, Meredith Says, 
“Earth that gives the milk the spirit gives”. 
Earth’s secret is open “for those who hither 
thither fare, close interthreading nature with 
our kind”. Just as he warns in The Woods 
of Westermain - 1 “should you distrust a tone, 
then beware,'' here, too, he warns, “at a 
thought of life apart from her, solidity and 
vision lose their state”. 

In The Thrush in February," Meredith 

speaks of the “double visage”, the “double 
voice’’ of the Earth Mother, Pleasure and 
Pain, Life and Death 7 which guide man to 
fight in the service of the good. The discer¬ 
ning mind recognises met eh by faith but 
by reason too, the “good decree” of nature 
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and obeys it. The Spirit, i. e., the Divinity 
served by Earth is seen through the “Law” 
governing her* This Law can be apprehended 
only through love for Earth, “love born of 
knowledge, love that gains vitality as Earth, 
it mates” and illuminates “the meaning of 
the Pleasures, Pains, the Life and the Death''.’’ 

Store-house of energy, of life-loree as she is, 
Mother Earth imparts strength in hours of 
weakness to one who through a “perusing 
love” of Earth recognises her processes. Susan 
the lonely wife pining for her husband, finds 
strength from the “gurgling voices” coming 
from Earth during the rain. 1 " 

Those who live in the woodlands are not 
disturbed by the sense of mortality. 11 Thcv 
know of life through death ; they realise “how 
ea< h feeds each.” Meredith draws his moral 
law from the Earth Mother, for the woodland 
seems to say, 

“1 know not hope or fear 
1 take whate'er may come. ; 

I raise rnv head to aspects fair. 

From foul 1 turn away.” 

Earlier in “The Empty Purse”, Meredith 
had said, 

“By my laith there is feasting to come 

Not the less, when our Earth we have seen 

Beneath and on surface, her deeds and 

designs 

Again, in Outer and Inner Meredith 
speaks of reading “the lines dear Earth 
designs” 1 - in various aspects of life. There is 
“sure reward” to come therefrom, and that : s 
the ability “to sec in mould the rose unfold, 
the soul through blood and tears”. |! 

If Nature sends hard weather it is not 
because she is “her off-spring”s executioner” 
but because she wants the “muscle,’ in man’s 


mind to be “renewed”." She wants man to 
rise to his full stature through struggle with 
the harsher elements, for “contention is the 
vital force”. 1 ’ 

Recognition of the Law governing the 
elemental forces of Nature is conducive to the 
spirit of Man. But that does not mean that 
man must escape into Nature and live in 
isolation away from ordinary life. 1 " The music 
of his own inner being can only achieve full¬ 
ness of development if man makes himself a 
part of the “waves” of ordinary life. Then 
alone man can gather about him “a man¬ 
ful air” with which he can proceed to realise 
the bliss of the woodland. Besides man must 
exert his mind to interpret Nature. 1 *’ 

l’ruc felicity, Meredith believes, can be 
attained through the haunonious union of 
blood, brain and spirit. 1 ' Mind is important 
for “it is the mind, mind that with deep Earth 
unites.” 1 * Flesh is not to be derided, lor 
“Mesh conjures tempest-flails to thresh good 
born worthless.” Man should not be afraid 
ot change, for change means progress. 
“Change is on the wing to breed, 

» Rose in brain from rose in blood. " 

Hymn to Colourv 1 a significant 
poem of later Meredith, brings out, his 
optimism and his faith in the progress 
of mankind. Love is like colour, says 
Meredith, and Life and Death are like 
light and darkness. Love based on true 
knowledge indicates that Life and Death are 
counterparts of each other. Man with his 
blinding selfishness fails to rec ognise that they 
arc the servants of love. Even as darkness 
and light lose themselves in the red glow of 
the dawn, so also life and death lose their 
separate identity in the colourful bosom of 
love. Heroic action and emotion and not any 
questioning attitude can lead to perfection. 
It is this love, this “bride-groom of colour” of 
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the soul that makes her realise that the 
humblest flower and the highest heaven are 
one. Guided by love, men sltall attain “to 
stature of the Gods”, “not forfeiting the beast 
with which they are crossed”.” “1'hey shall 
uplift their Earth to meet her Lord, themselves 
the attuning chord.”” 

In the Change of Recurrence-' Meredith 
describes the interminable process of nature 
heedless of the individual’s grief. Birds and 
animals, pets of the poet's wife, continue with 
their usual activities though she has died. 
Meredith faces an ordeal of faith which he 
describes in A Faith on Trial. But he 
recovers through confidence in Earth's moral 
order. 

1 le “bowed as a leaf in rain 

As a tree when the leaf is shed 
To winds in the. season at wane.” 

Tims in Meredith we find a happy aiecp- 
tance of the theory of evolution, on which lie 
builds up a “Philosophy of Change”. .No 
doubt, no painful skepticism troubles him for 
a moment as it does in the case of Tennyson 
at times. Meredith feels the “tangle'’of the 
world like Hardy but does not develop a 
gloomy view of life, lie says in the sonnet 
The World’s Advance,-’- 

“Judge mildly the tasked world : disincline 

To brand it, for it bears a heavy pack.” 

He believes that just as our mind's aseent 
is “spiral”, so also the progress of the world is 
along a zigzag path. The progress is almost 
instinctive. 

Meredith seems to anticipate I). H. 
Lawrence in many ways. Even as Meredith 
recognises a life-force embodied in nature, 
Lawrence recognises a “life-urge” permeating 
the cosmos and the humanity. Like Meredith, 
too, Lawrence believes that man can achieve 
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happiness by learning the law of his being 
through learning the law' of nature.* 1 
Lawrence, less virile and more passionate than 
Meredith, has a poignant sense of the sorrows 
of life. He has been, he says, “defeated and 
dragged down by pain”, but “still”, he says, 
“I know that life is for delight and for bliss.” 
Meredith's concept that the triad “blood, 
brain and spirit” must be conjoined in purity 
finds its echo in Lawrence’s philosophy that 
body is as important as the soul. “The Holy 
Ghost” says Lawrence”, “is with us in the 
flesh' and also “in the deepest part of our 
i onscionsncss”. But Lawrence seems to over 
emphasise the body at the cost of the spirit 
when he declares, “Body is the soul”. Even 
as Meredith condemns the “Dragon-Ego”, 
1 .awrence, too, condemns “a detached and 
self-activated ego”. He condemns “the wheel 
‘>f the conscious self” spinning “absolute, 
absolved from the sun, and the earth and the 
moon”, as absolute evil. Meredith says, 
“Contention is the vital force”. Lawrence 
similaily says.. 

“...the fight is to burn 

At last into blossoms of being, each one his 
own Mower out flung”. 

With his exultant consciousness of the Earth 
Mother, Meredith repeatedly turns to themes 
relating to nature. lie does not like the 
romantic poets envelop the objects of nature 
he writes on, in a mystical haze as it were or 
lose himself in an emotional ecstasy. His 
method, he describes in the poem. Outer and 
Inner : 

“My world 1 note ere fancy comes. 

Minutest hushed observe 

It is in this detailed and careful observa¬ 
tion of nature lieforr allowing his imagination 
to have its play that he is true to the scientific 
spirit of his time. He, as he says, neighbours 
“the Invisible”, but he perceives the Invisible 
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through solid contact with individual aspects 
of the phenomenon which he describes in 
detail, for he wishes to discern the process of 
Nature in it. 

He begins the poem on The Lark Ascen¬ 
ding-"’ with the following lines— 

lie rises and begins to round 
lie diops the silver chain of sound 
Of many links without a break 
In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake 
All intervolvcd and spreading wide, 
Like water-dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls 
And eddy into eddy whirls " 

A comparison with the lines of Wordsworth 
in The Skylark as also with those of Shelley,s 
To The Skylark would show how much closer 
to the phenomenal reality Meredith’s descrip¬ 
tion is. 

lie seems to capture the sound of the lark as 
it were. From this he moves on to a realisation 
that the lark is the symbol of the joy of life, of 
the vital principle of joy underlying all 
nature— 

“He sings the sap, the quickened veins. 

The wedding song of sun and rains.” "• 

But the lark is always remembered by him 
as a lark, not as transfigured into something 
else, and the contrast is seen in average men 
who “Want the key of his wild note. 

Of truth in a tuneful throat.'’ 

The lark achieves it through a perfect adapta¬ 
tion to the laws of nature. Men must do 
likewise to achieve similar perfection. 

Poems with classical themes form another 
striking group in Meredith’s later poetry. 
They, too appear chiefly in “A Reading of 
Life” and illustrate the cult of Meredith. 

Melampus :1 is apparently the story of the 
legendary Greek physician ;whose cars were 


eaten off by some young snakes saved by him 
from death and who could understand the 
language of birds. Meredith presents “the 
good physician” as the ideal man and artist 
“with love exceeding a simple love of the 
things that glide in grasses and rubble of 
woody wreck.”He sought “the treasures in 
herbs and flowers". 14 “the secrets held by the 
i realures nearer than we” and “the 
link of their life with ours.” 5. He learnt 
philosophic equanimity of spirit from their 
lives— 

“Of earth and sun they arc wise, they 

nourish their broods, 

Weave, buihl, hire, burrow and battle. 

take joy and pain 

Like swimmers varying billows ; never in 

woods 

Runs white insanity fleeing itself - all sane 

'fhe woods resolve.” •’ 

His cars were licked off by “the sweet 
affectionate longues" ‘ 7 of the snakes. But he 
heard “the primitive hymns. 

Of earth in woods issue wild of the web of 
strife.” 1 ' He recognised harmony in the midst 
of discords, “tones of love in a whirl of voluble 
hates” heard “at the silent medicine-root 
a song." Nature and song lie found 

closely allied. Apollo imparted to him 
Wisdom ami Measure which was no other 
than Wisdom. 

Meredith also states his view of poetry or 
art in it : “there vitality, there solely in song 
resides where earth and her uses to men, 
their needs. their forceful cravings, the 
themes are.” 11 

In Phoebus and Admetus, 42 too, Mere¬ 
dith illustrates how health and happiness, a 
keen sense of the beautiful as also a true moral 
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sense develop through a loving acceptance of 
nature. The shepherds express Meredith’s 
views as they sing “Pleasant ran our thinking 
that while our work was good” 41 or declare 
that among them “began the contention to 
give delight and be excellent in things aimed 
to make life kind.” 14 For Phoebus, “God, 
cf whom music and song' and blood are 
pure” *'• had been with them, had brought 
prosperity to their farm, tought them arts and 
( rafts, dancing, music and the science of 
medicine, and had shared their joys during 
his year of exile. 

The Day of the Daughter of Hades 

is apparently based on the story 
of Demeter and Persephone but Meredith 
gives a turn to the story to illustrate 
his concept of the Earth Mother and 
the close link between Life and Death 
which should never be forgotten. Skiagenia, 
the daughter of Persephone and Hades, finds 
herself on the beautiful earth on a spring 
down. She has slipped off from the chariot 
of Persephone. Her day starts with a song to 
Helio, the Sun God and ends with a joyous 
“Song of Days”, a fitting climax to her day¬ 
long enjoyment of the beauties of nature and 
life in the Company of Collistes. She sings 
of “the glory of Light”, “the rapture of 
breath”, of “Furrow and seed”, of 

“The burial, birth of the grain. 

The growth, and the showers that feed 

And the green blades waxing mature 

For the husbandman’s aimful brown” 17 

She teaches Callistcs “to feel” “the solemn 
divinity” even in beasts, and in different 
aspects of nature and dislikes stories of “Cities 
and Martial States”. 4 * 

Her “Song of Days” discloses her where¬ 
abouts and she is carried away by Hades. 

Meredith obviously wants people to 
develop skiagenia’s understanding of the 
6 


secrets of Earth and Pan and to share with 
her the thirst for life undeterred by the terror 
of the inevitable doom. 47 

The Vital Choice 11 ' illustrates the idea of 
Meredith that men must avoid the extremes 
of sensuality and asceticism. Artemis in this 
poem need not be viewed as the Symbol “of 
our development of body, brain and spirit in 
purity, in strife with the elements”*' 1 as 
Trevelyan suggests. For in that case, she 
becomes the true symbol of the Meredithian 
ideal and she has to be preferred to Aphrodite. 

Love in the valley, 1 ' the modified and 
enlarged version of the earlier poem of the 
same name published in 1851 appeared along 
with other poems in 1883. Meredith intro¬ 
duces new stanzas hardly distinguishable in 
spirit from the earlier stanzas and remove 
weaknesses in rhythm and diction so that the 
poem continues to appear an integrated whole. 
Love heightened through association with 
nature has been described in language full of 
colourful and evocative images. But even in 
most intensely emotional lines descriptions of 
aspect of nature are minute. The stanza that 
doses with the lyric cry. 

“Here may life on death or death on life be 

painted 

Let me clasp her soul to know she 

canot die” 52 

begins with the description “I-arge and 
smoky red the Sun’s cold disk drops. 

Clipped by naked hills, on violet shaded 

snow 

Among the balladic poems, the most 
striking is “The Nuptials of Attila”*' 1 The 
language is vigorous. The rhythm has 
movement and power. The mysterious end 
of the mighty tyrant is well brought out. But 
Meredith has a moral to add : 

“So the Empire built of scum 
Agonised, dissolved and sank”. 
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Meredith, like every outstanding Victorian 
writer, takes upon himself the mantle of a 
prophet. \s in his novels, so in his poetry, 
too, he is almost always didactic. But often 
the charms of his poems issue from the 
sensuous descriptions of aspects of nature that 
reflect a pagan delight in them. Poems like 
The Thrush in February., The Lark Ascen¬ 
ding, Hard Weather which elfectively 
illustrate Meredith’s philosophy contain also 
beautiful descriptions of nature which can come 
only from one who loves beauty for its own 
sake- The imagery in Met edit h's poetry is 
almost always derived from nature. Birds,beasts 
flowers, leaves, tree, air, lire, water, light and 
darkness all come into his imagery, e.g. 

••Flat as to an eagle’s eye 

Earth hung under Attila” 

- -The Nuptials of Attila 

"Shy as the squirrel and waywatd \as 

the swallow 

Swift as the swallow along the river’s 

light”. 

Love in the Valley 

"Heartless she is as the shadow in the 

meadows” 

- Love in the Valley 

“Or sometimes she will seem 

Heavenly, hut her blush, soon wearing 

white, 

Veils like a gorsebush in a web of blight 

With gold buds dim”. 

There are countless examples of such 
imagery. Usually anything evil is compared 
by Meredith to vultures, beasts, ghosts and 
devils : 

e.g. "Seen of his dread, she is to his 

blank eye 

The eyeless Uliost.” 

—Earth and Man 

“distempered devil of Self” 

—Earth and Man 


There arc memorable lines of beauty in 
most of his poems ; 

e.g. “The living throb in me, the dead 

revive 

Von mantle clothes us ; thee, past the 

mortal breath 

Life glistens on the river of the death 

It folds us flesh and dust” 1 ' 

“Mother of the dews, dark eye-lashed 

twilight 

Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valleys 

brim”. 1 * 

Meredith is a remarkable coiner of 
phrases ; e.g. ‘‘twilight bird of promise”, 
“vcrmillion wings”, “milky Kernal of life” 
“the dark translusconce of the deep-eved cool”, 
“distempered dust of sell '' 

lie employs alliteration, and assonance 
frequently to achieve musicality ; e.g. 

“—the run of river on root and stone 

“Helpless in his froth-wrath as green logs 

sheathe.” 

Besides, repetitions of words or phrases 
or even lines in the manner of refrains, and 
onomatopoeia are often to be found in Mere¬ 
dith’s poetry. The Chorir quartraiu at the 
end of each of the stanzas of Phoebus with 
Admetus adds to the musicality of that poem 
of stately cadence. 

Infac.t, the poems of Meredith illustrate 
a great variety in mood and rhythm. The 
serene gravity of spirit underlying Earth and 
Man, the luxuriant pagan emotionalism of 
Love in the Valleys, the restrained philoso¬ 
phic temper of Hymn to Colour, the virile 
tone of The Nuptials of Attila find their 
reflection in their forms and rhythmic 
patterns. 

But these undeniable charms of Meredith. 
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are to a great extent counter-balanced by 
occasional obscurities of diction, sudden transi¬ 
tions of thought and frequent ellipses, Lines 
of beauty are at times followed by such ugly 
lines as the following : 

“For Charity was her intent 

Devoutly to befriend”, 

Beautiful phi uses are followed by repellent 
phrases like “pure-fronted”. No where in his 
later poetry does Meredith achieve any thing 
like the subtle irony and dramatic intensity 
of Modern Love. Meredith’s power 
as a poet in this period Is at times seen at its 
best in sonnets like Winter Heavens, The 
Spirit of Shakespeare or in small lyrics like 
Dirge in Woods or Song in the Songless. 
The very last poem of his, Youth in Age is .1 
a charming lyric \vhi< h shows his ardent 
devotion to nature even during the fading 
twilight of his life. 


1. “She who urged the start abides the 
tace” Earth and Man. 

2. “that old task of reading what he is 
and whence lie came, whither to go, finds 
wilder letters llame, across her mask”. Earth 
and man. 

3. The woods of Westermaln “She being 
spirit in her clods Footway to the God of 
Gods.” 

4. “Selected Poetical Works. P. 39 

5. Ibid. P. 43 6. Ibid. P. 132 

7. Cf. Hymn to Colour. Ibid. 144 

8. “The Spirit served by her is seen 
Through I .aw” - The Thrush In February. 
Selected Poetical Works. P. 136. 


9. Cf. “The Woods of Westermaln “Fount 
unresting, Lure divine" Ibid 1*. 49. 

10. Earth and a Wedded Woman. Ibid P. 137 
4. Woodland Peace Ibid P. 139 

11. Ibid. P. 140 

12. Outer and Inner. Ibid. P. 141 

13. Outer and Inner. Selected Poetical 
Works. P. 1 11 

II. Hard Weather, Ibid. P. 120 
In Ibid. P. 129 

16. Nature and Life. Ibid P. 142 

17. Ibid. P. 112 

10. The Woods of Westermain. Ibid. P. 5 

19. Ibid. P. 5 5 0. Ibid. P. 53 

20. Ibid. P 40 

21. Selected Poetical Works. P. 144 

22. Selected Poetical Works. P. 146 

23. Ibid. P. lit. 

21. Ibid. P. 11 5 

2”n Selected Poetical Works. P. 11 

26. “You are all these, and on me lies the 

duty 

To see you all, sordid and radiant- 

tissued.” 

Collected Poems of Lawrence. 

P. 73 

27. Selected Poetical Works. P. 140 

28. Ibid. P. 71 

29. Selected Poetical Works. P. 73 

30. Ibid. P. 73 
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PRIMITIVE WARFARE IN N.E.F.A. 


(IN) 

P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Methods Of Wak : “The technique 
of war was”, says Shukla (I960 : 83ff), “not 
a face to face fight, though occasionally, 
it became unavoidable. But this was never 
planned, as such a technique is of disadvan¬ 
tage in the hills. Instead, the warriors lay in 
ambush, taking the most advantageous posi¬ 
tions for a surprise attack.” The Dafla had 
no more aim in waging a war against his 
enemy than the murder or capture of the 
opponent. '‘If the circumstances permitted, 
as for instance, when the enemy houses lay 
on the outstrips of the village, the warriors 
even ventured to put fire to them all in a 
surprise. They slashed and cut, and killed and 
looted, and run away before anyone got au 
opportunity to do anything in self-defence.” 

Fate Of Slain : The Dallas cut up the 
body of the victim at neck and waist into 3 
pieces. The corpse is left on the spot where 
the enemy was killed or thrown away. The 
warrior who killed the victim, chopped off the 
left palm and I’ouuw (hair-knot) and a bunch 
of hair as his trophy. The victorious 
warriors exhibit tho trophies suspended 
on their shields. The warriors after 
a successful raid or revenge wear the 
leaves of Talam and kka on their hel¬ 
mets. If the warriors happen to cross a 
river or stream the palm is crushed upon a 
stone and the blood washed off and fastened 
again to the shield. 


The Dafla warriors do not enter any house 
on their return home, but sit near a ceremo¬ 
nial structure of wood and bamboo called 
hasar vi <;ix<; which is renewed for the occa¬ 
sion with fresh kka leaves. The palm of 
the enemy is fixed on this ceremonial struc¬ 
ture and a little rice-beer is poured over it. 
A dauce is performed round the structure by 
men, women and children of the village, and 
the dancers pierce the palm with their daoh. 

The palm is then taken to the ceremonial 
tree called nila skngne for the last rites. 
“Every village has such a ceremonial tree” 
says Shukla (1959 ; 85-8(5), and “in remote 
villages palms may still be seen hanging from 
the trunks of the trees.” A small decorated 
frame of split bamboo, embellished with kka 
leaves, is put round the trunk and the palm is 
then nailed on to it. The priest makes incan¬ 
tations and the warriors once again dance 
round the tree. Numerous arrows are then 
shot at the palm and everyone return to the 
village. The Daflas sacrifice a pet dog for 
the SoTI'NG wiyu to avert any subsequent 
witchcraft. Ropi Tam, the spirit, who helped, 
the warriors to gain a victory is propitiated 
by giving a feast in his honour. 

THE GALLONGS 

The Gallongs who were classed as the 
Western Section of the Abors, do not differ in 
their weapons, tactics and methods of warfare 
from the Abors. They were probably the 
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first to use a mixture of aconite and croton 
for causing instantaneous death. “Guns have 
now become much more common”, writes 
Srivastava (962 : 38), “and their superiority 
over bows and arrows has been established 
and, gradually, they are replacing the latter”. 

ArccmiEs for war : The Galloug way of 
taking augury for war is interesting. “The 
Gallongs say”, writes Dumbar (1915 : 80-81), 
“that they make an image of Peka, their war 
god, of cane leaves on a bamboo frame. On 
this a helmet is placed. The Mi up calls upon 
the Peka to give the warriors power and lust 
for battle. A fowl is sacrificed to a small 
image or a pig to a large one and the blood 
is smeared on its helmet and body. This 
ceremony takes before going out to fight. If 
they ire fortunate enough to capture any 
children they make slaves of them and per¬ 
haps sell them ; they categorically denied 
sacrificing their prisoners to Peka”. 

THE MISHMIS 

Weapons ; “The principal weapons used 
by the Mishmis”, wrote Rowlatt (1846 :488ff', 
“are the spear, sword of Lama manufacture, 
to which if occasionally added a matchlock or 
cross-bow, from which are projected poisoned 
arrows. When proceeding on any expedition 
of danger, a strong coat of sufficient thickness 
to ward off the force of an arrow is added to 
their costume, as well as a cap of fur, or split 
bamboo”. Their war coats are made from 
the fibre of Rhea nivea. They were pro¬ 
bably the first people on this side of the 
Himalaya to discover the valuable properties 
of Riif.a nivea and many others of the 
nettle tribe ; with the fibre of one of these 
nettles they weave to a cloth so strong and 
stiff that, made into jackets, it is used by them¬ 


selves and by the Abors as a sort of armour. 
Dalton (1872 : 18ff) has further noted that 
they are the only tribe who always carry poi¬ 
soned arrows. “They have neatly made oblong 
shields of buffalo hide, attached to which, in¬ 
side, is a quiver full of finely-made poisoned 
pan.! is ; with these they invariably garnish 
the path by whioh they retreat with their 
prey”. Needham (1900 : 15ff) has noted that 
the Mishmis used to exchange Mismti TEETA 
with the Tibetans for cap-guns, ‘as good as 
our own’. The Mishmis possessed double as 
well as single barrelled gnns and pistols when 
the Bebejiya Mishmi Expedition visited them 
in 1900. Needham has said that ‘if a man is 
wounded by a poisonous arrow, the sorcerer 
is called in, and he proceeds to cut the wound 
open and suck out the poison, and after seve¬ 
ral incantations, the patient is left alone”. 

The Khamjtis 

Weapons : The Khamptis had a very 
good military organisation. They were found 
using guns, pistols, spears and daos when 
they were conquered by the British. They 
use bows and arrows, though not often. 
Their arrows are tipped with aconite, which 
they used to obtain from the Mishmis. Lubu 
Bum is the hill, which remains snow-clad in 
winter, from which the Mishmis obtain their 
aconite. The Khampti spears are superior 
even to that of the Nagas. 

Arms ani> ammunition : The Khamptis 
were in possession of a good number of old 
Hint muskets and a few old horse pistols. 
They are good smiths and their daos are 
superior to the Tibetan ones. The Khampti 
dao was one of the traditional items through¬ 
out the North-East Frontier which a brideg¬ 
room had to present to his prospective father- 
in-law for the hands of his daughter. 
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“They (Khamptis) are seldom seen”, writes 
Dalton (1872: Off), “without the useful 
weapon the dao hanging in its sheath, plain 
or ornamented according to the condition of 
the wearer, by a sling made of the split 
rattan. It is worn somewhat in front, so that 
the hilt is readily grasped in the right hand ; 
this and the defensive round shield of buffalo 
hide are sufficient for a Kbampti to take the 
field with, but many of them now carry 
muskets or fowling-pieces”. 

Stockades : All the Khampti villages 
had good stockades. The stockades were 
very strong and high, 16 feet to 20 feet. The 
stockades are double and upto a height of 
1 feet from the ground, the spaces between are 
filled up with earth and stones. The tops 
of the stockades had pointed r.vN.ns ingenio¬ 
usly placed to prevent men from scaling up 
( the sides: Errol Gray (1893 : 25) has re¬ 
corded that the Laagnu Raj’s paliBade was 
from 12 to 14 feet high made of split trees 
roughly hewn to the shape of planks and 
interlaced with bamboo plinths. 

The Khamptis often used to construct two 
stockades, one for the protection of their 
villages and another one round the house of 
their Chief. The stockades of the Khamptis 
were not really strong, and mountain guns 
could easily knock them to bits. The 
stockades of the Khamptis are inferior to 
the similar defences of the Angami Nagas 
and Abor8, as the Khamptis construct them 
on level grouuds. The doors of the stockade 
are large and strong, being suspended from 
beams above fixed on strong posts. At dark 
the doors are always shut, and a little wicket 
permits of the egress and ingress of people 
whose affairs take them outside. If war is 


going on, a certain number of men keep 
watch at night. 

Conscription : All the male members 
of the Khampti society between the ages of 
18 and 40 were liable for war service, i.e., 
for leaving their village for an expedition; 
but if the village is attacked, then all the 
males who can carry arms aid in the defence. 
The tactics adopted by the Khamptis are 
surprises, ambuscades, cold-blooded murders 
and arson. 

THE SINGPHOS 

Weapons ; The Singphos who were the 
terror of the North-East Frontier towards 
the end of the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
arc distinguished for ! their mothods of war¬ 
fare. Their arms are da os, spears, cross¬ 
bows, bows and arrow, and matchlocks. The 
Singphos do not throw their spears like the 
Aogami-Nagas. “The national weapons of 
this tribe are”, wrote Dalton (1872 : Off), “the 
heavy short sword called dao or dila, so well 
known in Assam, admirably adapted for close 
quarters in war, and for clearing jungle and 
preparing the ground in peace—the frontier 
tribes can dispense with the trouble of con¬ 
verting their swords into ploughshares, they 
use them as they are -a spear with a short 
shaft used for thrusting, and a strong cross¬ 
bow with bamboo arrows, but they affect the 
use of the musket whenever they can get one, 
and are sometimes seen with China match¬ 
locks. They use shields of buffalo hide, four 
feet long, and helmets sometimes of that 
material, sometimes of thick plaited rattan- 
work, varnished black, decorated with boars’ 
tusks etc.” The Singpho gun explodes with 
a great noise, and it is more likely to damage 
the firer than the person fired at. 

Gunpowder : Khamptis and Singphos 
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used to manufacture gunpowder locally. They 
obtained saltpetre from their cattlehouses ; 
charcoal they make themselves and sulphur 
from Sadiya and Burma. The Khamptis take 
in 200 parts, saltpetre 70, sulphur 15, and 
charcoal 1 !>. The powder is not granulated 
and very large charges are used. As the in¬ 
gredients are taken disproportionately, the 
charge of the powder and slugs reach only 
one third of the way up the barrel, the recoil, 
when the weapon is discharged, beiug pro¬ 
portionately great, and the missiles, as a rule, 
going very wide of the mark aimed at. 

Method* of wakfakf. : “In warfare”, 
says Dalton (1872:911), “their attacks are 
confined to night surprises, which are speedily 
abandoned if they meet with steady opposi¬ 
tion. They are skilled in fortifying naturally 
difficult positions, using freely the fa via, a 
bamboo stake of different lengths sharpened 
at both ends and stuck in the ground, with 
which the sides of the hills and all approaches 
to their position are rendered difficult and 
dangerous. If they use muskets on these 
occasions, the weapons are generally fixed in 
loopholes of breastworks, ready loaded, and 
the trigger is pulled when the enemy reaches 
the point of the road (previously ascertained) 
covered by them. If they fail by such means 
to beat the attacks at once, they abandon the 
position for another behind it”. 

The Singphos like the Khamptis did not 
have any recognised war-leader •, but some¬ 
times groups of villages united themselves 
under a chief whom they called sawiiwa. 
Their villages are defended by strong and 
high stockades. All males between the ages 
of 16 and 40 were liable to serve in wars. 
Though the Singphos are experts in surprises, 
ambuscades and arson, their mode of attack 


is peculiar. The warriors generally advance 
on all fours in single file towards the point 
to be gained, each man armed alternately with 
a dao, and spear. They stop at intervals to 
ascertain the possibility- of any danger and 

if there is any danger, they throw themselves 
to the ground, covering their bodies with 
their shields. On approaching the target, 
they rush up in single file and cut everyone 
who offers resistance on the way with their 
sharp swords. As soon as they accomplish 
the objective, they disperse. 

The Singphos used to undertake night- 
attacks only when they were sure enough 
that they will succeed. Small parties who 
dared to oppose a Singpho horde were usually 
annihilated. 

The noctes a.vd wanchos 

The Noctes and Wanchos inhabiting the 
Patkoi range in the Tirap Frontier Division 
of NEFA belong to the Naga race and their 
weapons and warfare are more or less similar 
to that of the Nagas. These Patkoi Nagas 
had lost all their martial qualities by the time 
the British reached Assam due to the influen¬ 
ce of the the Vaishnab preachers from the 
plains of Assam. 

Weapons : The favourite weapons of the 
Wanchos and Noctes are spear, dao and cross¬ 
bow. “The universal weapon of the Nagas”, 
says Robinson (1841:3916), “is a javelin, 
which is usually adorned with coloured hair, 
and ornamented with strips of rattan of vari¬ 
ous colours. The Loohoopas make use of a 
long spear, and eorne of the eastern Nagas 
handle the tomahawk”. ‘ The instruments of 
war”, says Owen (1844:10ff), “are the battle- 
axe, of which there are three kinds ; the 
handles, two feet in length, covered with a 
jet black varnish, hold the different shaped 
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blades”. The dao is their constant companion 
whether asleep or awake. The Noctes and 
Wanchos use dao as a hatchet or mace, held 
by both hands. A single blow of the dao is 
enough and they can cut with tremendous 
force. The dao is of great practical value as 
iheir country is full of thick jungles. Wood- 
thrope (1876:65ff) says that the dao of the 
Wanchos “is a most formidable weapon, the 
blade is generally triangular ; about eight in¬ 
ches long, straight at the back, and four in- 
ohes wide at the top, narrowing gradually 
with a slightly convex edge towards the hand¬ 
le, which is two feet long and ornamented with 
tufts of coloured hair; sometimes, instead 
of being straight all the way up, the back of 
the blade swells out towards the top in a semi¬ 
circular projection”. 

The Spear of these Patkoi Nagas is of the 
usual size, ornamented with goat’s hair, dyed 
in Munjeeth and further embellished with 
narrow strips of rattan of various hues. “The 
spears”, wrote Woodthrope (1876:65), “are 
not by any means handsome or formidable 
weapons as those used further west, and this 
Is due, I fancy, to the fact that with the east¬ 
ern tribes the dao, and not spear, is the 
principal weapon of offence. The spearheads 
are small and resemble very similarly in shape 
and ornamental workings those found at 
Thatchumi and Primi, in shaft, though short 
and slender, is strongly made of bamboo and 
decorated with red black hair in various 
fashions”. The Noctes use their spear for 
close attack, usually from ambushes, and 
their favourite method is never to attack 
In the open. 

Their shields are small, about 4 feet long 
hy two feet wide, and are made of buffalo 
hide, decorated along the upper edge with a 
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fringe of red hair, and on the face with two 
or four tassels of grass. Peal (1872t25ff) 
says that the Noctes “have a shield, or PH OK, 
made of buffalo or boar skin, and often orna¬ 
mented by goat’s hair dyed Bcarlet, or by 
cowries. It figures in their war dance, but 
I suspect is not much used elsewhere, unless 
in a premeditated onslaught. Woodthrope 
(1876) and Peal (1872) have confirmed the 
use of cross-bow by these Patkoi Nagas. 

The use of Panjig to retard the progress 
of the enemy is practised like the rest of the 
tribes of NEFA. “These (Panjis)”, says Wood¬ 
thrope, are carried in a horn suspended at the 
back, or in a small basket to which is atta¬ 
ched a long tail of beerskin ; sometimes this 
Panji-holder is the skin of a bear’s foot with 
the claws remaining, the skin sewn up to form 
a large bag, a little figure of a sitting man, 
dressed and painted after life, being affixed 
to the upper part. Some men wear a skin of 
defensive armour in the way of a leather 
corset which overlaps on the chest, and is 
kept up by means of straps which pass over 
the shoulders”. The Noctes and Wanchos 
are colourful in their war dress. 

“The war dress of the Nagas consists’*, 
says Robinson (1841:391), “in a number of 
odd contrivances, to give themselves a fierce 
appearance. They bind up their legs and 
broques of particoloured rattans, and adorn 
their heads and necks with bands of the 
same. On their heads they wear bunches of 
feathers intermingled with plates of brass, 
and the horns and teeth of wild auimals ; 
and as though their appearance were not 
sufficiently fantastic, they affix a bunch of 
hair to supply the deficiency of a tail”. 

The villages of the Noctes and Wanchos 
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are exceedignly well placed, occupying the 
higher points of the ridgei on whioh they 
stand, and commanding all the approaches to 
them. They construct double stockades in¬ 
terlaced with bamboo and cane. A ditch 
sown with Panjis is dug around the stockades. 

Methods of warfare : The methods of 
warfare of the Noctes and Wanchos are arson, 
surprise and ambuscade. "They (the Nagas)”, 
wrote Robinson (1841:39lff), "never take the 
field in numerous bodies, since such a mea¬ 
sure would require a greater afford of fore¬ 
sight and industry than is usual among them. 
On approaehing the enemy’s territories, they 
collect their troops and advance with great 
oaution. Even in their hottest and most 
active wars, they proceed wholly by stnategera 
and ambnscades. They place not their glory 
ia attacking their enemies with open force. 
To surprise aud destroy is the great merit of 
a commander, and the highest pride of his 
followers. If no straggling parties can be 
intercepted, they advance towards the villages 
and if so fortunate as to remain unobserved, 
they set on fire the enemy’s huts in the dead 
of night, and massacre the inhabitants as they 
fly naked and defenceless from the flames. 
When the enemy is daught unprepared, they 
rush upon them with utmost ferocity, and 
tearing off the scalps of all those who fall 
victims to their rage, and they carry home 
these strange trophies of their triumph. These 
they preserve as monuments not only of their 
prowess, but of the vengeance which their 
arm has inflicted upon the people who were 
objects of public resentment”. 

The Noctes and Wanchos, like the rest 
of the Naga tribes, possess fortitude of mind 
superior to the sense of danger or the fear 
of death. They stick the poisoned Panjis, if 


they expect any attaok, on all the approaches 
to the villages and passes. Owen (1844:10ff) 
says that the "more timid, and inhabitants 
of less populated villages, in anticipation of 
danger, to prevent the enemy’s approach, 
knock down all the trees on each side of the 
pathway, leading from the main one to the 
village—so as effectually to block up all 
chance of ingress ; and so cunningly is it 
executed, that in many cases, although the 
enemy may be well acquainted with the nei¬ 
ghbourhood, they become so perplexed by the 
delay, as to find the day dawn, when they 
fly to the forest, and often superstitiously 
fear to renew the attack”. 

Symbols of Warfare of the tribes 

Before we conclude this article, it would 
be profitable to mention the symbols the hill- 
tribes use in their primitive methods of war 
and peace. “A stone signifies” writes Hamil¬ 
ton (1912:264-65), "the gravity of any 
matter ; a chili means anger ; a piece of coal 
or burnt clay implies extreme urgency; a 
piece of burnt wood indicates incendiarism 
if the opportunity should occur ; a sharpened 
dhao reveals the intentions of the sender ; a 
dhao with blunted edge shows that the quarrel 
has been made up and peace restored ; an 
unsharpened dhao and a piece of aconite 
carries the warning that the sender’s feeling* 
are verv much upset; anything pretty such 
as a white flower er a piece of white cotton 
denotes good-will. Messages are usually sent 
iu very diminutive cane baskets ; if a native 
should find in his field or in his house a bas¬ 
ket containing a sorap of aconite, a chili, and 
a bit of burnt stiok, it is usually wise for 
him to prepare for trouble”. The Abor Ex¬ 
pedition of 1911-12 noticed a miniature 
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stockade with a small trench in front of it 
across a path. Two broken arrows and a 
gateway made of the boughs of a particular 
tree were in the stockade. The significance 
of this symbol may be explained in the fol¬ 
lowing way. The trench represented the 
frontier line of the village in regard to the 
men of the hostile village. The broken arrows 
showed that the village did not desire war, 
while the leaves on the bough of the tree, 
indicated peace. The placing of a dismem¬ 
bered pig across the path by which the enemy 
is likely to traverse must be taken as that 
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the invaders will be out into pieces if they 
dared to attack; 

The traditional weapons and warfare of 
the tribesmen of NEFA have changed radi¬ 
cally with their subjugation by the British 
Government. The tribes have lost their mar¬ 
tial qualities. The villages are no more 
defended by building stockades as there is, 
at present, no fear of internecine and inter¬ 
village raids, with the establishment of effec¬ 
tive administration. No new measures of 
defence are adopted by the tribesmen. Guns 
have practically ousted their bows and arrows. 


SWORD OF DAMOCLES HANGS OVER SPORT IN INDIA 

—“LEQER” 


It is a paradox, indeed, when a country 
claims to be for the people ; and denies the 
people the incentive to develop healthy 
bodies and healthy minds by not extending 
to them adequate financial assistance for the 
promotion and development of sport. This is 
exactly the case concerning India at the 
current juncture. Other nations, both big 
and small, accept sport as the best means to 
obtain citizens of character and discipline, 
but it appears not so with India. 

Elsewhere participation in International 
sports competitions is encouraged whole¬ 
heartedly because it ie realised that through 
them a nation’s representatives do not only 
fill the role of ambassadors for further cemen¬ 
ting the bonds of friendship between coun¬ 
tries, but also derive cultural benefits. Here 
the Subject is taken to the bargaining point. 


It appears that unless a farce is enacted 
between the Ministry of Education, Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the Indian Olpmpio 
Association extending to the eleventh hour 
our contingent is not sent abroad, bewitched 
and bewi'dered. 

According to the Olympic Charter, a 
National Olympic Organisation is the sole 
authority on ama-eur sportsman’s bone fides, 
making the selections and approving the 
standards. But the Indian government’s 
Ministry concerned unjustifiably thiuki 
otherwise. It interferes iu all these matters 
and finally holds the sword of Damocles over 
the heads of the I.O.A. with regard to 
recommending the release of foreign ex¬ 
change for the project. Is it necessary for 
much emphasis to be laid on the availability 
of foreign exchange when India earns annu- 
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ally approximately Rs. 1,000 crores on this 
account '! Conversely, the same government 
does not seem to pay as much heed to such 
considerations when despatching other per¬ 
sons abroad on unfruitful tours. 

The impasse on the Olympic Games crea¬ 
ted by the Indian Government and I.O.A. 
will continue unless the words of Baron Pierre 
de CoubertOD, founder of the Modern Games, 
are imbibed : “The most important thing in 
the Olympic Gaines is not to win but to 
take part. The most important thing in life 
is not the triumph but the struggle. The 
essential thing is not to have conquered but 
to have fought well.” Contrary to the line 
sentiments expressed in the preceding lines 
the Indian Olympic Association evinced weak¬ 
ness by accepting the Government’s mercy, 
as it were, to defray full expenses of the 
hockey team before the settlement of the 
dispute which concerns also the other bran¬ 


ches of sport. Why Bhould the greed for 
winning a gold medal be allowed to bring 
about disparity iu the realm of sport in the 
country ? 

Undeniably, the Indian Olympic Associa¬ 
tion would have received the plaudits of the 
sportsmen and their well-wishers in India if it 
had adopted the correct and dignified stand 
of brooking no unnecessary interference by 
the Government and conveying to it empha¬ 
tically that unless it discontinues the persuit 
of its interference and offers adequate finan¬ 
cial assistance no Indian contingent will 
participate in the XIX Olympiad, which 
is due to be held in Mexico City in coming 
October. The Olympic Charter comes in 
in here again. The International Olympic 
Committee will pay no notice to entries 
submitted for the Games by a National 
government. 





Current Affairs 


Why U. N. Attitude Infuriates 
Tiie Gibraltarians 

Joseph Garcia of the Gibraltar Post writing 
for British Information Service says : 

Whatever the politicians may say, the 
Gibraltar issue is basically a human problem. 

It boils down to this simple question : 
Does Gibraltar remain British, and thus 
satisfy the wishes of Gibraltarians or should 
it revert to Spain, and thus satisfy her terri¬ 
torial claim ? 

In the General Assembly Resolution of 
December 1067 the United Nations have 
gone far towards endorsing the Spanish 
positions and this has infuriated Gibraltar 
as a whole. The Gibraltarians simply 
cannot understand how ’.the United Nations, 
on which they had pinned so much hope, 
could have possibly denied them the basic 
human right of choosing their own future. 

The attitude prevailing at the United 
Nations has logically spurred Spain to 
intensify her claim, while at the same time 
it has made the Gibraltarians more resolute 
than ever to stand by their freely determined 
wishes and resist the mounting Spanish 
pressures. 

The result has been that the problem, 
instead of getting nearer a solution, has 
become more intractable. 

Hostile Spain 

Some sectors of world opinion probably 
do not understand why more than 20,000 


Gibraltarians, who are geographically 
connected to Spain should have so emphati¬ 
cally rejected the Spanish proposals of 
May 1966. 

Spain had called her proposals "gene¬ 
rous” and indeed they wore—from a Spanish 
point of view. But the Gibraltarians were 
already enjoying the freedoms Spain was 
offering them. Not only that, but under 
Britain the people of this proud Mediterr¬ 
anean City had made democracy work. 

How could they possibly wish to exch¬ 
ange this working arrangement for one 
which, however sincere, could well prove 
a pratical impossibility ? 

Besides, the Spanish attitude to the 
Gibraltarians had been hostile. The many 
restrictions Spain imposed at the Gibraltar 
frontier served to generate feelings of 
intense distrust. 

The average Gibraltarian still does not 
understand how he could be offered a bright 
future with one hand and be hammered on 
the head with the other. 

Simple Psychology 

As the referendum of about a year ago 
showed, there are just a handful of Gibral¬ 
tarians who would welcome a change of 
sovereignty. The vast majority, the recent 
constitutional discussions have shown, are 
in favour of retaining the link with Britain. 

The British Government have said they 
would be happy to achieve a solution to the 
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dispute satisfactory to the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment as well as to themselves, and one 
which was acceptable also to the Gibraltarians. 

But the present Spanish polioy, which 
has succeeded in virtually isolating Gibralter 
from the Mainland, ha* not helped to create 
a favourable climate for constructive dialogue. 

For the moment Gibraltar is actively 
engaged in reorientating its economy to make 

it less susceptible to external pressure. If 
Gibraltar is not allowed to live with Spain, 
it will live without her—this is the simple 
psychology of the Gibraltarians. 

The Crux 

Gibraltar’s Chief Minister, Sir Joshua 
Hassan, has been elected to lead Gibraltar 
since the end of the World War II when 
elections were first held on the Rock. To 
quote his own words : “The key to the 
problem of Gibraltar will ultimately be found in 
the heart, the mind and the will of the people 
of Gibraltar.” 

And he added : “The sooner this is recog¬ 
nised the sooner will the preset crisis resolve 
itself into a solution which is just and 
honourable to all parties.” 

This, then, is the crux of the matter. But 

Gibraltarians now fear that the United 
Nations may again support the Spanish 

claim which would have the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of making matters even worse. 

So far trade has been hit and if more 
Spanish pressure is applied in the future it 
may do Gibraltar and its people greater 

harm. But at the same time it will make 
this same people even more determined to 
cling to what they think is right and proper. 

We thus have an instance in which the 
United Nations, perhaps unintentionally, 
have helped to aggravate a delicate and 
already complex human problem. 


Indian Scientists Tour Britain 

LONDON, September 12—Three Indian 
science writers arrived in iAjndon on 
Wednesday to begin a month’s tour as guests 
of the Government during which they will 
gain a view in depth of Britain’s scientific 
organisation and achievement. 

They are Dr. Sanat Biswas, Science 
Editor, “Amrita Bazar Patrika”, Calcutta, 
and Divisional Engineer of the Electricity 
Board of Calcutta (nuclear and thermal power 
specialist); Mr. Harish Agrawal, staff science 
writer of Nav Bharat Times, Delhi, and 
Secretary of the Science Writers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of India ; and Mr. Surender Jha, 
Editor. “Science Today”, Bombay. 

The early part of the tour will be spent 
in London with discussions at the Ministry 
of Technology, the National Research 
Development Council—which provides 
financial and other support for technolo¬ 
gical developments of potential commercial 
importance. The Royal Society which was 
founded in 16H0 and is the oldest scientific 
society in Britain, and the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which 
promotes more general understanding of the 
subject. There will also be visits to instit¬ 
utions like the Tropical Products Institute, 
which helps developing countries derive 
greater benefit from the plant and animal 
products and the Centre for Education 
Television Overseas, which aims to serve the 
interests of education in the developing 
countries particularly. 

On 18 September, the visitors will spend 
a day at the Farnborough Air Show which, 
this year, will stage one of the most spec¬ 
tacular flying displays ever seen in Britain 
and have on show aircraft of nine overseas 
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countries as well as advanced equipment 
from more than 300 British aircraft firms. 

During the second week of their stay the 
scientists will visit the University town of 
Cambridge where they will tour the factories 
of the Pye Group, the world wide electronics 
and telecommunications firm, and call at the 
Cavendish Laboratory and Mullard Radio 
Astronomy Observatory where many impor¬ 
tant discoveries like the electron and the 
science of x-rays have been made, 

The third week will be spent in the North 
of England, centred upon the City of New- 
castle-upon Tyne, prominent in the Ship¬ 
building and engineering industries. The 
visitors will tour industrial estates, research 
centros and industrial manufacturers, inclu¬ 
ding Imperial Chemical Industries at Billin- 
gham. The company’s agricultural division 
is the world’s largest single ammonia produ¬ 
cer with an ammonia equivalent capacity of 
1.5 million tons and its products include 
fertilisers, plant protection products and a 
wide range of industrial chemicals. 

The visitors return to London on 29 
September to visit further science labora¬ 
tories and the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Thsir last few days will be spent viewing 
the U. K. Atomic Energy Authority deve¬ 
lopment establishment at Wiufrith and a 
nuclear power station at Dungeness in the 
South of England. 

Bravery Award For Indian Seaman 

London, September 12 —A 40 -year old 
Indian seaman, Abdul Karim Dawood, 208 
Nishampada Road, Bombay—9, was on 
Wednesday presented with a gold watch in 
recognition of the bravery he displayed when 


an explosion took place in the oil tanker in 
which he was serving. 

The presentation was made cn behalf of 
the President of the Board of Trade by Mr. 
T. W. Liddell, Principal Officer, Marine 
Survey Office, Board of Trade Glasgow. 

Donkeyman Dawood was on duty in the 
engine room of the B. P. tanker, the British 
Crown, which had nearly completed loading 
her cargo of crude oil in the Persian Gulf, 
when a violent explosion oocured aft of the 
centrecastle causing extensive fires. 

After a short time, Mr. Dawood went on 

deck to see what the position was, and on 
seeing the fire caused by the explosion, imme¬ 
diately returned, to the boiler room and 
turned off the fires and forced draught fans 
to reduce the risk of the boilers exploding, 
lie waited for about 15 minutes until the 
dimming light indicated that the boiler press¬ 
ures were down and it was safe to leave 
them. He then went on deck using a 
portable tire extinguisher to clear a passage. 

Mr. Dawood went to his cabin for his 
life jacket and met an elderly Indian seaman, 
Abbas Husein of Ratnagiri, who could not 
swim, so he led him to the stern of the 
vessel where they clambered down a mooring 
rope into the water. The seaman was assisted 
to safety and Mr. Dawood swam to a nearby 
mooring buoy from which he was picked up 
by a rescue launch. 

The award citation Btates : “In returning 
to the boiler room and closing the valves, 
Mr. Dawood averted the possibility of the 
boilers exploding an adding to the holocaust 

He was instrumental in saving the life of 
the elderly seaman, and throughout the 

incident he completely disregarded all 
thoughts of personal safety and is worthy of 
the highest praise.” 
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Mr. Dawood is at present serving on the 
B. P. tanker British Envoy, now in dock 
at Greenock. 

The gold watch awarded to him bears the 
inscription : “Presented by Her Majesty’s 

Government to Abdul Karim Dawood in 
recognition of his services on the occasion of 
the disaster to the S. S. British Crown on 
20th August, 1906.” 

Science unit Humanities 

John Cross writing in the Guardian 

weekly points out that Students in Great 
Britain are progressively giving up science 
studies. It is expected that by 1984 soience 
and technology classes will be empty in 
that country. The reaction against science 
studies may have been engendered by many 
forces. The speculation is that 

“Many persons see science as a dehuma¬ 
nising force. They foresee a computer-run 

world -in whioh individual identity is lost. 
And they consider science to be the enemy 
of culture, a destroyer of aesthetic values. 

Yet scientific knowledge U as much a part 
of ‘culture’ as the traditional elements of 

music, drama and the arts. And outstanding 
scientists are just as ‘creative’ as composers, 
writers and artists. ''But the pursuit of 

culture is not mere fact-hunting, it involves 
the appreciation of beauty too. And although 
science, as a whole, has intellectual beauty 

scientific facts aie not, in themselves, parti¬ 
cularly interesting or beautiful. How then 
can science be integrated with culture. The 
answer in my view, is to let science interact 
freely with the arts. The offshoots of science 

and technology sometimes have inherent 
aesthetic qualities. If the senses are stimu¬ 
lated, interest may be aroused.” 

But apparently the students no longer 

feel much interested in the study of science 
inspite of all the aesthetic and humanising 
oultural values that one can discover in scien¬ 
tific research and studies. There is no doubt 


that the study of science intensifies knowledge 

of particular bits and pieces of the facts of 
material creation. But it leaves wide gaps 
where most things that one encounters in 
life are found fully expressed materially or 
in abstract conception. If these gaps are 
filled by providing general knowledge to 
science students their apathy towards science 
may be overcome. 

Soviet Assurances to Britain about (kerbs 
The Guardian informs that, “the Soviet 
Ambassador called on the Foreign secretary 

in London.apparently to assure him 

that Czechoslovakia need have no effect on 
the relations between East and West.” The 

Guardian opines, “If this is the Soviet view 
it takes the spheres of influence doctrine to 
an unacceptable extreme. Spheres of influ¬ 
ence are a useful notion, especially in the 
nuclear age, to define a Great Power’s imme¬ 
diate interests so that other powers do not 
trespass upon them and risk a collision which 
could have dangerous results. But the 
thesis which the Russians appear to be 
asserting goes farther than this. It implies 
that a Power can behave without any 

restraint in its own sphere and that what it 
does is no concern of the world outside. 
The doctrine as generally accepted means 
that the United States shall not attempt to 
subvert, say, Bulgaria ( nor Russia put 
missiles in, say, Cuba); it does not mean 
that Russia can invade Czechoslovakia ( or 
the United States a disobedient Central 
American republic ) without criticism from 
outside. And there is more to it than simple 
criticism. The politics of detente implies 

that each Bide trusts the other to do nothing 
to outrage the general rules of political 
morality and of sovereignty in international 
law. If one side does outrage these rules 
it cannot expect to be trusted and the spirit 
of detente must therefore suffer.” 




Chinese claim of suzerainty over Nepal 


ASHO£ KUMAR NIGAM 


De facto Status of Nepal 

An examination of the actual political status 
which Nepal has been enjoying further strengthens 
.the above conclusion. Suzerainty was original!] 
^an institution of feudal law and was used to 
describe the particular relationship between the 
feudal lord and his vassal. The latter owed 
allegiance to the suzerain ruler, he had to pay 
his tribute, had to give him his military support 
and, in return, was entitled to his protection. 
Further, 

‘‘The Vassal State of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is...Deprived of external 
sovereignty, the vassal State had no position 
of its own in the family of nations. It is 
essential to remember that it remains a 
portion of the suzerain state, which 
represents it entirely in relation with other 
nations. In principle all treaties concluded 
by the suzerain slate are ipso facto bin¬ 
ding on the vassal ; the latter is automati¬ 
cally a party to war in which the suzerain 
is engaged, and suzerain state is externally 
responsible for all actions of the vassal. 
These are some of the main common 
features of Vassal States in Modern 
International Law.”" 5 

The Indian Princely States Were, for 
instance, until the independence of India, 
vassals of the British Crown whidi exer¬ 
cised the rights of paramountcy over them. 
Sino-Nepal relations have been devoid of 
all such attributes. As to .the paying of 
any tribute, the Chinese on their part have 

l 


tried to interpret the wordings of article 
6 of the treaty of 1792 and the sending of 
Nepalese Missions to China as an arrange¬ 
ment for paying tribute to her, but that 
can not be accepted as the said article 
provides only for an exchange of presents 
between .the two Courts. A detailed 
discussion on the point is given under the 
head “quinquennial Mission”. Nepal 
further, never gave any military support to 
China. Gorkha soldiers, on the contrary, 
were sent with the consent of the Nepal 
Darbar to fight for the British against the 
Chinese in 1900-01. r,# Again, Nepal gave 
all out help to the British expedition against 
Tibet, which was claimed by China to be 
her “vassal” and as such a part ol her 
territory. These instances negative the verv 
idea of any ‘allegiance’ on the part of Nepal 
towards China. As to whether Nepal was 
a portion of China, even China never claimed 
it. China never tried to represent Nepal 
in her relations to other nations though 
she had tried to do so in case of Tibet 
(See Anglo-Chinese Convention on Tibet- 
1890) . Nepal neither fought any war bv 
the side of China nor any treaty concluded 
by China was ever deemed binding on 
Nepal. In fact Nepal was more inclined 
to side with the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment in the . International sphere and 
sometimes even fought wars side by side 
with the British Government. 

Besides, Nepal has been declaring wars and 
concluding all types of treaties. This in itself is a 
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sufficient proof of Nepal’s sovereignty as observed 
by Lord McNair : 

“The making of treaties is one of the oldest 
vid most characteristic exercise of independence 
of sovereignty on the part of States.” 57 

The Permanent Court of International Justice 
slso has stated in the Wimbledon case that, 

“The right of entering into International 
Engagements is an attribute of State 
Sovereignty." 58 

The Supreme Court of United States of 
America in Perry vs. United States, in 1934, 
used language which resembles the Wimbledon 
Judgement: 

“But the right to make binding obligations 
is a competence attaching to sovereignty.... 
When a State admits or excludes aliens or 
classes of aliens, when it surrenders or 
declines to surrender to another State 
persons alleged to be criminals or political 
refugees, when it imposes a tariff on certain, 
foreign imports and so-forth, it is exoreising 
rights :f sovereignly...” 09 

To put it the other way : 

“A dependent State, in which term is com¬ 
prised both protected and Vassal States, by 
the term of its protector or Suzerain 
either may have surrendered any treaty - 
making capacity which it may at one time 
have had, or may have only be allowed to 
contact International Engagements of 
certain limited kinds.” 00 

As pointed out before, Nepal always signed 
bi-lateral and multi-lateral political, commercial 
and other types of International treaties in hei 
independent capacity, \ sometimes even prejudicial 
to the Chinese interests. Gorkha-Eaat Ir.dia 
Company Commerce Treaty—1792, Gorkha-East 
India Company Boundary Treaty—1801, Treaty 
of Sugauli-1816, Gorkha-Sikh Pagri Exchange 
Treaty-1838-39, Engagement to promote business 
between the Company and Nepal-1839, Gorkh-East 
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India Company-Extradition Treaty-1855, Gorkha- 
Great Britain Land Restoration Treaty-1860, 
Treaty between Great Britain and Nepal 1923, 
Gorkha-Great-Britain Arms Purchasing Treaty-1923 
and a number of other treaties can be cited in 
proof of this. Moreover, China, though having 
full knowledge of affairs, never interfered with 
or objected to these actions of Nepal. This 
unfeltercd exercise throughout the history well 
establishes her external independence or 
sovereignty. 

It may also be noted here that Nepal’s 
position was quite different from that of Tibet,, 
though the Chinese contention purports to treat’ 
both the countries almost equally under her 
suzerainty. In the case of Tibet, the position was 
quite different. Matters like appointment of a perma¬ 
nent Chinese Amban in Tibet and his 
repeated efforts to interfere with the 
external and internal affairs of the State, 
and Chinese insistence not to allow any 

treaty with Tibet to operate when it was neither 
concluded nor approved by her, etc., made Tibet s 
independent status controversial, nothing of the 
sort is to be found in her relations with Nepal. 
What to say of a resident, no Chinese official 
was ever allowed or invited to visit Nepal in those 
days. The Chinese Amban in Tibet at the time o.l 
ar.y need acted only as an’ ‘Ambassador’ (and no 
a resident) between the two Governments of Chim 
and Nepal. Besides, Nepal was keeping its repre 
sentative with the status of an ambassador a 
Lhasa , which was not possible had she bee 
tributary to China and China had been an overlord 
of Tibet. 

Therefore, either the Chinese version of the 
Treaty of 1856—that the Emperor of China “shall 
be obeyed” in the preamble and that Nepal had 
been regarding him “with borne allegiance in 
its article 2 (see foot note 46 and 47), or thei 
Nepalese version of it that the Emperor of China 
shall continue to be regarded with respect a s 
heretofore” in the preamble and that Nepal has 
been regarding him “with respect” in its second 
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article, be taken to be correct, the position 
created by actual practice of the two governments 
is not materially affected. 

Thus, ascertained in the light of actual status 
enjoyed by Nepal, none of the. two treaties of 1792 
and 1856 can provide any substance for a claim of 
suzerainty of China over Nepal as claimed by the 
former. 

Quinquennial Mission 

Hie other basis of Chinese claims was the cus¬ 
tom of send nig five yearly delegation or quinquennial 
mission by Nepal to China, which continued 
upto 1856. Chinese claimed it to be a tribute- 
carrying mission to China under Article 4 of the 
Treaty of 1792 and inferred therefrom the con¬ 
tinued vassalage of Nepal to her since that date 
(1792) onwards. Nepal on the other hand denied 
any such motive behind it and claimed that it was 
merely in nature of diplomatic mission from one 
soverign government to another, carrying friendly 
gifts (and not tribute) from Nepal and bringing 
back similar presents from Chinese Emperor. 

We have to remember, however, that this 
custom was first started in the year 1789, soon 
after the end of Gorkha-Fhot war to which we 
have referred earlier. 

Chinese and Nepalese scholars differ in their 
versions of the nature of the custom and how and 
why it started. Various Chinese records bear 
reference to this matter. We may, for example, 
quote from the fifth chapter of the account of the 
“Expedition against the Gurkha in Chun Lung 
Reign'’ as given by Wei-Yuan (T.MO-Shin) an 
ex-imperial Magistrate : 

In the third month of the fifth year of 
the Ch ien-Lung Reign, the Gurkhas... 
sent troops and invaded the frontier area. 
The Tangut (Tibetan) soldiers were not 
able to make any resistance. As for the 
officials, whom the government appointed 
in order to help in the extermination of 
invaders,... they tried to settle the matter 
amicably and to get peace through bribery. 


So they secretly gave advice to the 
Tibetan abbots (i.e., K’rpu) and 
other ecclesiastics privately to pay 
Gurkhas yearly subsidy of Rs.51,000 in 
gold in order to stop the military opera¬ 
tion. 

“...Nevertheless, Pa-Chung (the Chinese 
General) ventured to deceive the Emperor by 
presenting a memorial to the effect that the 
rebels had surrendered.” 01 

Rockhill quotes one Chinese source as saying : 

“The Chinese General then reported to the 
Emperor of China, that there was no trouble 
but that Gurkha Chief only wished to 
send a tribute mission to China and that he 
had settled the little frontier incident 
without (lie loss of a single soldiei 
or the spending of a single tael 
(Chinese Coin). The Gurkha mission was 
thereupon allowed to proceed to Peking 
and the Emperor, in his blissful ignorance 
of the attack on the Tibetan frontier, sent 
the Gurkha Raja, on dismissing it, a patent 
of King (a decree in which the title of the 
King was bestowed).” 62 

It appears from the language of this decree 
that the Chinese Emperor was quite misled by his 
General's Report regarding the nature of Nepalese 
mission. He, therefore, not withstanding the fact of 
Gorkha victory, assumed the mission to be the token 
of Nepal’s desire to be included among the 
tributories of the Chinese Empire’. 03 But Nepalese 
version of the event is quite different. According 
to one Nepalese Scholar, the mission, carrying 
‘Saugat’ with it, was sent only to “establish con¬ 
tacts” with distant China. 04 According to another 
scholar its purpose was to have “cordial relation” 
with China®-' 1 , according to yet another, it was sent * 
to obtain sympathetic, reactions from China 
towards the 1790 treaty 60 ; . but all agree that it 
was in the nature of a “diplomatic mission” sent 
frotn one court to another” in order to cultivate 
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goodwill of the Chinese throne 67 . “Another 
factor behind this diplomatic move might have 
been the fear of any possible encroachment upon 
their political freedom and territorial integrity 
by the mighty British in India. Nepalese Rulers 
might have visualised a safeguard against such 
possibility in establishing some link with the 
Chinese Court. The British Resident in Nepal has 
thus observed : 

“...there is also a feeling in Nepal that the 
vague connection with China is valuable to the 
Durbar us being a bar to the British Government 
obtaining too close a political hold over 
Nepal.”™ 

Niranjan Bhattarai has made similar 
observation at page 170 of his hook. 

The said make-believe of the Chinese Emperor 
referred to above was, however, spoiled by the 
refusal of the Lhasa Government to pay tribute to 
Nepal according to the terms of the 1789-90 Treaty. 
The Gurkhas thereupon again invaded Tibet in 
1791. This time China came to the rescue of Tibet 
and as described earlier, the combined Tibeto- 
Chinese force pursued the Gorkhas into Nepal 
and defeated them at Nawakot. This was 
culminated in the Gorkha-Bhot treaty of 1792, 
referred to earlier. 

The Chinese claimed that Nepal had by this 
treaty accepted Chinese o\crlordship and agreed 
to send a tribute mission every five years to 
Peking as a symbol of their vassalage. This con¬ 
struction of the Treaty in general and article 6 in 
particular is quite unacceptable to the Nepalese 
authorities. As far as the wordings of article 6 
read together with those of article 7 of the treaty 
are concerned, they do not support the Chinese 
contention at all. Article 6 provides that the two 
States (Nepal antf Tibet) would send to China 
“some produce of their land every five years as a 
token of their filial love” ; while article a 
envisaged “that the Chinese Government in return 
would send to Nepal a friendly present and would 
make every arrangement for the comfort of the 
mission to and from Peking”. 
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The Chinese argue that the text should be 
construed in the context of the peculiar circums¬ 
tances in which the treaty was concluded. They ^ 
contend that Nepal was defeated in the war and 
that treaty of 1792 was a dictated treaty under 
which Nepal accepted Chinese suzerainty and 
that it was in that context that article 6 was- 
inserted in it. 

But this argument also is not sound. 
Firstly, because no such meaning can be attached 
to any part or to the whole of the text of the 
treaty. We have examined this matter earlier 
in both respects and have come to the conclusion 
that no such meaning can be adduced from it. 
Secondly, also because this argument can well be 
used to prove the correctness of the Nepalese 
version. It may be remembered that the custom of 
sending missions to China was not started after 
article 6 of the treaty of 1792 came into existence. 
The first mission from Nepal to China was sent in 
the year 1789-90, after Nepal had inflicted defeat 
on Tibet and had come out victorious in that 
war.' 11 ' We can not, therefore, concur with Chinese 
version or with those scholars who have, after 
pursuing the traditional line, drawn their 
inferences about the nature of the missions solely 
on the basis of the provisions of the said treaty. 
Whether or not the nature of the mission was 
misrepresented to the Chinese Emperor by his 
General, Pa Chung, the fact remains that it was 
first sent by the Gorkhas in the hour of their 
victory and from the mere fact that such a 
mission was sent, no vassalage can necessarily be 
inferred. ( Thus if the true nature of the custom 
is to be interpreted in the light of prevailing cir¬ 
cumstances, it could not have been anything else 
than a diplomatic mission or Nepal’s delegation 
to Peking for establishing normal ties between the 
two nations. 70 

Besides, ttfe mission had got a commercial 
aspect also. Chandra Shumsher, the Nepalese. 
Prime Minister, had referred to this aspect also 
while detailing the British Resident about the 
true nature of the missions in the following words : 
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. “They (the presents which the missions 
carried with it) are merely a means for the party 
to gain access, and to dispose of with very great 
profit the large quantity of goods which they take 
with them. It may be known to you that all 
goods belonging to the party are carried free 
from our frontier to Peking and back by the 
transport, provided by the Chinese Government, 
which also provides our men, free with all 
necessaries on the road. It has very little political 
significance. I wonder, therefore, to find in the 
said enclosures, the presents described as a 
tribute from Nepal.” 71 

In 1908, when the last Nepalese Mission 
reached Peking, its leader had also a meeting 
with Jordan, the British Minister there. While 
discussing the advantages and experience of the 
missions, the Nepalese Envoy remarked : 

“...Former missions had been in the 
nature of commercial speculations and had 
proved very successful in this respect.” 72 

Records of the U.N. Security Council 
documents also bear the following reference to 
it : 

“The five yearly mission continued until 
1812 ; they were in fact, regarded as a privilege 
of some value, both on account of China and on 
account of the opportunities for trade thereby 
made available to the mission.” 73 

Even if we, for argument’s sake, accept China’s 
view that sending of the mission by Nepalese 
was a token of “their desire to be included 
amongst” their (the Chinese Emperor’s) “tribu- 
tories”, how shall we look at the case of Tibet, 
which had agreed to pay rupees fifty thousand 
as an annual tribute to Nepal in accordance with the 
Gorkha-Bhot-Minting-Treaty concluded with the 
consent of the Chinese authorities in 1790. 
Later, Tibet, sent annual ‘tribute’ to Nepal 
regularly until as late as 1953 in accordance 
with the treaty of 1856 between her and Nepal. 74 
Was then Tibet to be considered as a tributory or 
feudatory to Nepal ? 

Nepalese scholars emphasise one more 


point—that the presents, which the mission 
carried for Chinese Court, were always described 
in the accompanying letter as ‘Saugat’ which Is 
quite different from the term ‘Tribiite’. 78 '. 
Nepalese Prime Minister, when asked ab^ut it, 
emphasised that in the letter to the Chinese 
Emperor, word “Saugat” was used, which meant 
presents, and added : 

“Morever our relations with, and trade 
and other facilities which we enjoy in, 
Tibet makes it incumbent upon us to keep 
this harmless and friendly practice, aa 
this country has considerable interest aa 
well as various rights and previleges in the 
said country, commercial and other¬ 
wise" 

It may also be added that this term ‘Saugat’ 
stands in contrast to the term ‘tribute’ used in the 
Corkha-Bhot-Treaty of 1856. 77 

There is one more forceful argument bn 
Nepalese side. The 'present, in order to be a 
tribute, must be fixed in cash or kind, as we find 
in the case of Tibet paying Rs. 10,000 as annual 
tribute to Nepal. The Treaty of 1792, on the 
other hand, stipulates only “some produce of 
land” which, in value, varied from one mission to 
another. In fact, return gifts from China were 
always of much /nore value. 

It will also be relevant here to point out 
that when the mission was received by the Emperor 
and Empress Dowager, the ceremony of ‘K’ow-tow 
was not performed, nor did the Chinese insist its 
observance, as far as these missions were 
concerned. 78 The treatment is significant* for, 
we find that the Chinese always jelously insisted' 
on the performance of the ceremony as it would 
indicate on the part of those who performed it 
that their countries were tributories to China. 
The embasies from Russia, France and England 
had to return back without seeing the Emperor 1 
as they were not prepared to perform it in the 
17th and 18th century. 79 
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Language oj the Nepalese Letters 

\ ' i 

, T 

Another argument given to establish 
Chinese overlordship over Nepal is that the 
language of the Nepalese communications to the 
Chinese Court had the style and diction of a 
subordinate Court. In 1895, the language of 
the letter presented by the Nepalese mission 
was brought to the notice of British Government 
by its Minister at Peking, Sir 0. Conor. He 
pointed out that the language of the letter is 
submissive and while it was merely a courteous 
way of writing for the Nepalese Court, Chinese, 
are likely to interpret it otherwise. He further 
added that : 

“the uno rlainly at present attaching to the 
political condition of China appears to me 
to render it of importance that the 
relations between Nepal and China 
should be clearly defined.”* 1 " 

Lord Salisbury also shaied this view, and 
after it had been ascertained from the Government 
of India that the language used was traditional 
and was believed to he in vogue since the end of 
the eighteenth century, the then British Minister 
at Peking, Beauclerk, was instructed to explain 
this to the Chinese Government. 81 He, accordingly 
visited the Tsung-li-Yamens 82 on the 20th 
December 1895, “and took an opportunity of 
informing Prince Ching and the other Ministers 
present that the submissive expressions in the 
letters from Nepal... are not regarded by her 
Majesty’s Government as an acknowledgement of 
vassalage, or, indeed, as anything more than a 
purely formal and complimentary style of address. 
Weng Tajen 83 observed to his colleagues that 
Nepal had for many years past been a tributory 
to China, and the ministers exchanged some 
remarks upon the subject among themselves 
Beauclerk, “considered it advisable to allow the 
subject to drop without further discussion.” 84 

As already mentioned, no Nepalese mission 
was sent to China in 1900. In 1905, it was reported 


that the Amban at Lhasa had, in a memorial to the 
throne on behalf of Nepal, asked the Chinese 
Emperor; for permission to send the Nepalese 
mission to Peking. 

This memorial appeared in the Imperial 
Chinese Gazette-1905, Peking. Nepal was spoken 
of in this memorial as a—“dependency beyond 
the border of Chinn, whose tribes have always 
displayed a loyal devotion to the throne.” 85 
M.Smith, while communicating English transla¬ 
tion of the memorial, enquired from Maharaja 
Chandra Shumsher, the Prime Minister of Nepal, 
as to what such submissive language meant. The 
Maharaja wrote hack in his letter, dated 19th 
April, 1906, that he : 

“need not say that the language of the so 
called memorial does not correctly repre¬ 
sent the actual, hut rather undefined, 
relations existing between this country 
and China. It Is couched in highflown 
language peculiar to Chinese official 
documents.” 

The correct Nepalese stand is further elabora¬ 
ted in this letter thus 

“...The few presents which the mission 
carries to Peking, are not of much value, 
and certainly not in the nature of ^tribute. 
The customary letter which is sent on the 
occasion is written in the truly oriental 
style of exuberant hut meaningless poli¬ 
teness and follows a stereotyped rule...” 86 

Reality Behind Politeness 

l 

It will he helpful to recollect the story of 
Lord Macartney’s visit to Peking, carrying with 
him, as a matter of courtesy, a large number of 
presents from George III in token of King of 
England’s goodwill towards the Emperor of China. 
Lord Macartney was received with much honour, 
but the vessel upon which he was conveyed to 
Tientsin contained on its flag the inscription, 
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“A tribute bearer of the country of England ”.* 1 

Still more instructive it will be to read here 
wordings of the two decrees of the Chinese Emperor 
to King George the third of England in 1793 
and 1796 respectively. The decree of 1793 was 
issued on the occasion of receiving the gifts from 
George III. In it, the Chinese Emperor replied to 
him thus : 


Nepalese Denial , 

We can now well appreciate the British, 
objections to China’s imperialistic design ,on Nepal 
under the heading “British India Warning” 
given earlier. The reaction of the Nepalese Govern¬ 
ment was conveyed to Nepalese Prime Minister 
through the British Resident in Nepal. The Prime 


“It behoves you, 0 King, to respect my 
sentiments and to display even greater 
devotion and loyality in future, so that by 
perpetual submission to our throne, you 
may secure peace and prosperity for your 
country hereafter.” 

“Tremblingly obey and show no 
negligence.’'' 18 

The occasion for the second decree arose on 
receipt of the return gifts from King George 
again on 4th Feb. 1796. The Emperor in this 
latter decree, while not regarding the gift as a 
“tribute” as such, spoke vividly of : 

“the humble spirit which offers it” and added, 
“...While commending your humble 
loyalty to our celestial Dynasty, we now 
present you with further gifts and 
command you to display continued energy 
and dutiful loyally so as to deserve our 
perpetual favour.” Ktt 

So if Nepal could be treated as a tributory 
to China on the basis of the language of Chinese 
decrees, England must also be treated as tributory 
to China, which could possibly be not admitted as 
fact by any sane person. 

It would also be no less interesting to find 
the Chinese Emperor claiming himself to be the 
master not only of Nepal, but of the whole 
universe in another letter written to the Nepalese. 
It said, 

“...Even so the Emperor of China is the 
master of whole world. There are so many 
like you running after me (for help) and 
all of them are equal for me.” 90 


Minister replied thus : 

“I have read 1 with great concern and 
astonishment the statement of Wai-wa-pu 
regarding the relations of China with 
Nepal contained in the note accompanying 
the letter and hasten to contradict the said- 
statement and repudiate the claim of 
suzerainty that the Chinese Government 
have tried to fasten upon Nepal with all 
the emphasis and stress that I can command. 
This claim so lightly made by the Chinese 
Government is not an unwarranted fiction 
but is also a damaging reflection on our 
national honour and independence. Our 
relation with China, though of long stan¬ 
ding, has always been regarded by ’us of a 
friendly nature. The mission that proceeded 
from this country to China is of the 
nature of embassies from one court to 
another, having invariably been treated 
with honour and consideration due to, 
foreign guests and their expehses entirely 
borne by the Chinese Government. The 
presents that they carry for the Emperor 
can never be regarded as tribute, as they 
are merely the channels by which we try 
to keep our friendly connections with 
distant China, expressing our high regard 
and respect for the Celestial Emperor, and 
cultivate the good-will and friendly^ 
feelings of the Chinese Government 
especially on account of our heavy stake*’ 
in Tibet. 

“This matter being of the gravest impor¬ 
tance, I consulted the Darbar who were 
startled to hear this surprise so unexpecte* 
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dly sprung upon Nepal by the Chinese 
Government, and agreed with me about 
the necessity of promptly disavowing the 
claim so derogatory to their status as 
free people. ” 91 

British Indian Support 

The Indian foreign office considered the 
letter of the Prime Minister and other farts and 
found the Nepalese stand to be correct. The 
Viceroy then wrote to the Secretary of State at 
London, “we do not consider that the Chinese 
claims possess any validity and trust that they 
will be resisted.” This decision found its way in 
the following warning to China through Max 
Muller, Britain's Minister at Peking, 

His Majesty’s Government can not allow any 
administrative changes in Tibet to affect or 
prejudice the integrity of Nepal in common with 
those of Bhutan and Sikkim.” 0 '-’ 

The Chinese foreign office (Wai-Wu-pu) 
replied to it in the following words : 

“...We have the honour to observe that 
Nepal has forwarded tribute to Peking for years 
past and has long submitted to vassalage to 
China...” 03 

Transmitting the same to the Secretary of 
State and Viceroy of India, Max Muller observed : 
“.. .it will be seen that this note goes far 
further than Ching’s note of 18th April 
1910, and directly claims both Bhutan and 
Nepal as vassal states of China...and is 
altogether couched in so unconciliatory and 
aggressive a tone that I have thought it 
better to confine myself to merely forwar¬ 
ding to you and the Government of India, 
this, ‘specific and clear statement. ’ M 
The Secretary of State at London then 
eplied to the Secretary, Foreign Department, 
ndia, on 16th December, 1910 : 

“Although too much importance need not be 
itached to the Chinese claim so long as no attempt is 
Bade to enforce them, the terms of the Wai-wa-pu’s 
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note are such as call in the Earl of Crew’s opinion 
for an equally specific and clear statement.” 95 
So, in reply, Max Muller informed Wai-Wa-pu 
that : 

“... no attempt of the Chinese Government to 
exercise influence over states too remote from the 
sphere of direct Chinese interests and in such close 
relations with the Government of India can 
possibly be tolerated. ” Bn 

And the same draft was sent to Prince 
Ching, Peking, by Jordan, Britain’s Minister, 
there, in 1911. 

Chinese Attempts 

Chinese Government also, on the other hand, 
tried to exert her best on diplomatic front to 
support any how her claim so put forth. She 
tried to seduce Nepal to her side by misstating in 
a secret communication to Nepalese Premier. 
Max Muller’s above referred warning to China 
in the following words : 

“. . .A written communication saying that 
Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim \yere theirs, that is of the 
British, was addressed by the British to Wai-wa- 
pu, Jhorkhan Home Office at Peking, and the 
said Wai-wa-pu having written to me (the 
Amban) to enquire as to how matters stood...I 
have written back to say that Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim arc ours and not of the British...” 07 

Obviously the Chinese attempt here was to 
create fear in the minds of Nepalese about the 
possiblity (Sub-Enel. to Enel. No.l, Pro.No. 19, 
Opp.cit., F.N.66) of subversion of their political 
freedom by the British. The attempt, however, 
failed when Nepalese Premier chose to ascertain 
its truth directly from the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 

An extract from “Englishman” of 29th 
March, 1911, will further give a clue to 
their efforts in this direction : “It is said 
that Chinese Government had protested 
against conclusion of a Treaty between 
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Great Britain and Nepal, prior to negotia¬ 
ting her... 

“The Wai-wu-pu is now negotiating with the 
British Minister on the question of Nepal’s 
autonomy which is disputed by China. It has 
asked the Ministry of Dependencies for any charts, 
records and other documentary evidence, which 
may establish clearly China's suzerainty over the 
State.” 1 * 8 

The latest British warning against any Chinese 
attempt to exercise her influence too does not 
seem to have detened the Chinese from persuing 
the same line. As we find Wai-wu-pu so replying 
to Jordon on 31st March, 1911 : 

“...Now both Nepal and Bhutan are 
vassal slates of China as has been clearly 
proved... The Chinese Government there- 
foie still adheres to previous notes and the 
position as set forth in their previous 
notes. ” uu 

In view of this, Jordon was forced to reply 
to Prince Cliing in the following words : “I am 
now directed by llis Majesty's Principal Secre¬ 
tary of Slate for Foreign Affaiis to inform ^ our 
Highness in reply that llis Majesty’s Government 
are unable to recognise the claim of Chinese 
Government to the suzerainty over Nepal and 
Bhutan and that they will be bound to resist any 
attempt on the part of the Chinese Government to 
impose their authority on m in any way to 
interfere in either of these two States.’’ 1 "'' 

\epahse Stand Vindicated 

\ 

And thus the centuries old 'undefined’ 
relations between China and Nepal were clearly 
defined. This was also the final rejection by 
both the Nepalese and the Indian Governments of 
China’s ‘shadowy claims’ over Nepal. It is to be 
noted that two Governments were almost in con¬ 
stant consultation with each other all along and 
the Nepal Government approved Indian Govern¬ 
ments’ move in this direction. The Nepalese 


Premier at first was wonder-struck to note these 
developments as he could not understand, 

“how the mission could be taken in an al¬ 
together different light than what we take it to 
be'’. 101 1911 was the year for sending of the 

quinquennial mission to China accoring to the old 
tradition and though the British Government 
attached no political significance to it, she advised 
the Nepalese Government to postpone it in the face 
of particular meaning attached to it by China.” 102 

The Nepal Government readily accepted the 
advice. The practice of sending missions has 
since then been discontinued. The Prime Minister, 
on behalf of himself and the Nepal Darbar, con¬ 
veyed his thanks to the Government of India 
through the British Resident for “friendly inte¬ 
rests which the Government of India have taken 
in the recent negotiations with China regarding 
the status of Nepal.” 

Meanwhile China witnessed internal revolu¬ 
tion, which resulted in the overthrow of the 
Manchu Dynasty and the establishment of the 
Republic of China under Sun yat Sen. Once 
again the then newly elected President of the 
Republic sought to take Nepal into China’s grip 
by asking Nepalese Prime Minister to join the 
"Republic of five affiliated races”, and even 
offered to name China as “Nepalese—China”. 102 
But Nepal was not to fall in this trap and 
Chandra Shamsher Bahadur Rana, with concurre¬ 
nce of the Indian Government, rejected the idea 
altogether. 104 Nepal was thus at last able to free 
herself from the grip of the “Chinese dragon”. 
Though Manchu Dynasty fell in 1911 the official 
Chinese view-point did not change with regard to 
Nepal even thereafter. Thus we find Sun Yet Sen, 
the founder of Chinese Republic, citing a long 
list of s-o called lost territories, which he would 
reclaim : 

“We lost Korea, Formosa and Pen Fu to 
Japan after Sino-Japanese war, Annam to 
France and to Britain. ...the Ryukyu 
Islands, Siam, Borneo, Sarawak, Jawa, 
CeylonJ Nepal and Bhutan were once con¬ 
tributory states to China.” 100 
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In 1921, however, Perceval Landon enquired of years. Of this agreement the Nepalese Government 
Dr. Wellington Kao, the Chinese Foreign Minister, knew nothing as in fact no such agreement had 
about the then attitude of China towards this ever existed, 
visionary tie. Ur. Kao’s Secretary wrote back on » 

7th March 1924, that : Though Mao Tse-Tung had (as quoted in foot 

“the last tribute from Nepal was in the 3rd note No.l) tried to revive the Chinese claim again 
month (April 1908). No tribute has come in 1939 in his brochure “Chinese Revolution and the 
under the Republic, in the early days of Chinese Communist Party,” it has not been 
Mancliu dynasty tribute came once in five repeated since then as it does not seem possible for 
years but on account of the distance between China in the present international context, and 
Nepal and Peking it was agreed that they specially due to her confrontation with India, to 
. should come once in twelve years in- assert these territorial claims as she once did. 
stead.” 10 " Moreover, relations between China and Nepal 

It will thus be seen that the Chinese, true to have also been regularised through various treaties 
their policy of surrendering no territory, over which concluded between the two during the last twelve 
they had e\en a transitory influence, have invented years. Nevertheless the Chinese, with their 
' a story of mutual agreement to enlarge the expansionist designs, can at any time inflict a 
interval between the mission from five to twelve surprise and reaffirm their claim to those stales. 

Abbreviations 


N.A.I 
For. 
Sec. E 
No:-.. 

Pro. No 
F.N. 


National Archives of India. 

Foreign Department, Government of India. 
Secret Consultation. 
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Sec. E., May 1911, Nos. 102-106, Pro. 102- 
N.A.l). 
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Sec. E„ Eel>. 1912, Nos.60-71—N.A.I. 
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(For., Sec. E., Aug. 1913, 240-250, Encl.l to 
Pro. No.240—N.A.I). 
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separate existence, she cannot entertain the idea 
of such a Union with the affiliated races said to 
constitute the Republic of Chinu”. 

From Chandra Shumsher to Chung, camp Yatung, 
dt. 16!h March 1913 (For., See., E., Aug. 1913, 
Nos.240-250, Enel, to Pro.No.248-N.A.i). 

105. Morses, F., The Revolt in Tibet, 
Macmillan Company, N.Y.1960. 

106. Landon, Opp.cit. Nos.p. 103. He also 


gave the following observation after his discussion 
with the Chinese authorities at page 114 of the 
same book, "It was admitted by the Chinese 
Government that their intention was to reduce 
Tibet to the position of a mere province of China 
and Nepal stood next in the line.” He also cited 
Dnlai Lama, at page 140, as expressing his firm 
belief about the future Chinese encroachment 
upon Nepal after subjugation of Tibet. 


Foreign Periodicals 


A very interesting booklet has been published 
by I lie Travellers Insurance Companies of 
liaisfonl, Connecticut describing with illustra¬ 
tions the fortyfivc Presidential elections from 
1789 to 1961. The following excerpts from it give 
a summary account of the vaiious election*. 

Although the newly adopted Constitution 
made it possible for thiiteen slates, with a total of 
81 electoral votes, to participate in the first national 
election, only ten states did so and but 69 voles 
were cast. Under the terms of the Constitution, 
each electoi voted for two candidates for President 
without specifying a first and second choire. 
Twice as many votes as there were electors were 
therefore cast, and the candidate who received the 
greatest number became President, and the second 
highest became Vice President. While there were 
no organized political pailics, there were the 
"Federalists,” who advocated a strong Federal 
government, and the "Anti-Federalists,” who 
opposed a strong Federal government. Both 
factions were represented among the electors. 

Congress issued the call for the first electors 
to vote for a President in their respective states in 
February, with provision for the counting of the 
vote and the commencement of the operations of 
the new grovernment to take place on March 4,1789. 


Due to impassable roads, tardy elections and some 
apathy, Congress was unable to muster a quorum 
until more than a month later. On April 6, 1789, 
the counting took place and it was determined that 
George Washington had received a vote from every 
elector and thus was unanimously chosen the first 
President. Adams had received a vole from thiry- 
four electors and thus became the first Vice 
President. 

Before the end of Washington’s second 
administration, party spirit had reached heights 
as yet unequalled. 

Tennessee having joined the Union in 1796, 
sixteen states participated in the election. As Vic© 
President, Adams presided. He opened and read 
the voting certificates. It was disclosed that a 
Pennsylvanian who had been chosen an Adams 
elector by popular vote had cast his vote for 
Jefferson. After counting four Vemont votes which 
had been questioned for himself, Adams declared 
himself elected President by one vole more than 
the necessary majority. 

The fourth election of 1800 A.D. is described 
as given below 

When the electoral votes were counted, a new 
dilemma was created. Jefferson and Burr had each 
received 73 votes. Thus, no candidate had a majo- 
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rity. For the first time the election was thrown 
to the House of Representatives as provided by the 
Constitution. Largely through personal hostility to 
Jefferson, the Federalists formed an alliance with 
Burr to elect him President over Jefferson. 56 
ballots were taken before a result could be reached. 
After much violent debate, Jefferson received the 
votes of ten states and Burr of four states. Several 
electors had become so incensed that they re¬ 
fused to vote on the deciding ballot. Jefferson 
was declared President and Burr, Vice President, 
and a grave peril to the election machinery of the 
young nation was averted. 

The fifth election took place in 1804 

The tie vote of 1800 demonstrated clearly the 
need for a constitutional change in the method of 
electoral voting. In 1803 Congress passed and 
thirteen slates ratified an amendment which 
provided that electors vote separately for 
President and Vice President. The new method 
went into effect for the first time in the election 

of 1804. 

Seventeen states look part in the election, 
Ohio having been admitted in 1802. Jefferson 
and Democratic-Republicans swept the country. 
The Federalists carried only Connecticut and 
Delaware and received two votes from Maryland. 

The greatest excitement of the campaign 
occurred on July 11, 180-1, when Vice President 
Burr shot and killed Alexander Hamilton, the 
arch-Iederalist, in a duel at Weehawken, New 
Jersey. 

The next election of 1803 is described 

Jefferson refused to run for a third term, and 
the Democratic-Republican caucus nominated 
James Madison for President and George Clinton 
for Vice President. 

During the campaign, the Embargo Act and 
the Democratic-Republicans were the subject of 
much bitter editorial and cartoon comment in the 
newspapers of the northern commercial cities. 

Madison and Clinton won handily, however. 
Shy little “Jimmy” Madison was inaugurated with 
unheard of ceremony and festivities, as for the 
first time an inaugural ball was held under the 


direction of the vivacious new mistress of the 
White House, Dolly Madison. .- 

The seventh election was the first conducted 
when the country was at war. President Madison 
yielded to the pressure of the “War-Hawks” of 
Congress to engage in armed conflict with Great 
Britain. At the party caucus held in May, after 
he had acquiesced the war policy but before. 
Congress had declared war, Madison received a 
unanimous vote renominating him for the presi¬ 
dency. Elbridge Gerry was nominated Vice 
President. 

In the eighth election James Monroe, Democra¬ 
tic—Republican was elected President 

The electoral votes of nineteen states were 
counted in the election after considerable debate 
in Congress concerning the propriety of including 
the vote of Indiana which had been admitted to the 
Union in December, 1815. The election was a 
landslide for the Democratic-Republicans who 
carried all but Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Delaware. 

The election of 1820 was not even a contest. 
At no time since the formation of political parties 
was there such a dearth of parly feeling. The 
Federalist party was practically extinct. The 
period has been chaiaclerized as the “Era of Good 
Feelings.” 

Despite a send abortive attempt to supersede 
Monroe, his re-election was conceded on all sides 
by election time. 

With no opposition to the Democratic-Repuli- 
can part), the tenth election developed into a 
scramble of “native sons” for the presidency. At 
one time, seventeen avowed candidates were in the 
field. 

As the campaign progressed, the field was 
reduced to four leading contenders, of whom one 
represented the East, one the South, and two the 
West. It became apparent that no candidate 
would receive a majority and that the election j 
would be decided in the House of Representatives 
between the three candidates receiving the highest 
number of votes. 

Crawford had suffered a paralytic stroke and 
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was incapacitated, and Clay had not been one of the 
I three qualifying candidates. However, when Clay 
threw his support to Adams, it was all over. On 
the first ballot Adams received the votes of thirteen 
states, Jakson seven states, and Crawford four. 
Adams made Clay his Secretary of State, and 
Jackson, the infuriated, shouted “bargain and 
corruption” as long as he lived. 

In the eleventh election Andrew Jackson was 
elected President 

The eleventh election might well be termed 
the first appeal for the popular vote. 

The animosities developed in the ranks of 
dhe Democratic-Republicans during the 1824 cam¬ 
paign made reconciliation impossible. As a result, 
Jackson faction of the party now called themselves 
“Democrats,” and the Adams faction, supported by 
Clay, retained the formal name of “Republicans,” 
although they commonl) referred to themselves 
as “National Republicans.” 

It was a bitter campaign of personal vilifica¬ 
tion and abuse. Jackson was on the warpath to 
avenge the “fraud" practiced on him in 1824 by 
Adams and Clay. Adams remained aloof, but 
Henry Clay, infuriated by the “bargain” charges 
made by Jackson, managed Adams’ campaign. 
Jackson's matrimonial affairs, bis profanity, his 
gamecocks and race horses, his duels and brawls, 
'•{were the subject of merciless campaign propaganda. 
Handbills with pictures of coffins of soldiers execu¬ 
ted by Jackson were distributed by Clay. Pamphlets 
attacking Mrs. Adams were distributed freely in 
New England by Jackson adherents. Jackson 
editors attacked Adams as a “Monarchist-John, 
the Second.” If he were re-elected, “the next 
Congress will be the last,” they charged. It was 
whispered that while Minister to Russia, he had 
sold an American servant girl to the Czar. 
Campaign literature proclaimed that he had installed 
at the White House a piece of “gambling furniture” 
—a billiard table. Posters were distributed 
labelling Jackson as the “Protector and Defender 
of Beauty.” Household trinkets to serve as thread 
boxes were distributed on belhalf of each candidate. 
Jackson wrote and spoke his slogan of “Frontier 


Democracy,” while Adams did little to help 
himself. 

In 1832 

Jackson was endorsed wholeheartedly for the 
presidency, but a national convention of Democrats 
met and nominated Van Buren for Vice President. 
This convention made political history by adop¬ 
ting the so-called “two thirds” rule which was 
followed by the Democratic party in the selection 
of its candidates for the next hundred years. 

Nullificationsits nominated John Floyd of 
Massachusetts for Vice President on an “Inde¬ 
pendent” ticket. 

Political cartoons resembling handbills, glass 
flasks bearing portraits of the candidates, tin 
lanterns, transparencies, hickory poles for 
Jacksonians and ash poles for Clay-men were used 
during the campaign. Clay’s managers issued a 
great deal of campaign literature which was largely 
financed by the United States Bank. 

Clay carried his native Kentucky and five 
eastern states ; Wirt carried Vermont ; Floyd 
carried South Carolina ; Jackson carried the 
remainder and was elected. 

In 1836 

Jackson earnestly desired that Van Buren 
be his successor. When formal opposition to his 
choice developed in the legislatures of his home 
state of Tennessee and in Alabama, a national 
convention was held in May, 1835, in Baltimore. 
While the voting was limited by states, it is said 
that over half of the delegates at the convention 
were from Maryland. Van Buren was unanimously- 
nominated. The Whigs ran several favorite sons, 
hoping to prevent a Van Buren majority and 
thus throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. 

Twenty-six states participated in the election 
with the admission of Arkansas and Michigan. 
Van Buren carried fifteen ; Harrison, seven ; White, 
two ; Webster carried Massachusetts ; and Mangum 
carried South Carolina. Richard Johnson, the 
Democratic candidate for Vice President, did not 
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receive a majority so, for only time in history, a 
Vice President was chosen by the Senate. 

One month after his inauguration, President 
Harrison died of “bilious pleurisy” (pneumonia) 
and was succeeded by John Tyler, the first 
“accidental President” of the United States. 

Probably no more exciting presidential 
campaign ever occurred in this country than in 
1840. The Whigs were now united behind the 
ticket of William 11. Harrison and John Tyler, 
their convention nominees. They adopted no 
platform—they did not need any. Everyone knew 
they were opposed to Van Buren's policies. 

In 1844 James K. Polk, Democrat, was elec¬ 
ted President. This came about as described 
below 

In 1844, John Tyler was in the “President’s 
House.” He bad been at odds with Whigs during 
his entire administration. So great was their 
indignation at his “unWhiggery,” that in several 
eastern cities the Whigs held enormous mass 
meetings at which Tyler was burned in effigy. 

A deadlock developed in the Democratic 
convention between pro-and anti-Van Buren 
forces with the result that James Polk was nomina¬ 
ted for President on the basis that he was “the 
bosom friend of Gennal Jackson and a pure, 
whole-hogged Democrat.” A political unknown, 
he was the first “dark horse.” 

The election was marred by qianife9tations of 
religious bigotry. Riots and the burning of 
Catholic churches occurred in Pennsylvania and 
New York during celebrations of the “Native 
Americans,” whose endorsement of Clay and 
Frelinghuysen drove large blocs of urban vote** 
to the Democratic ticket. 

The election of Zachary Taylor in 1848 was 
a surprise. He wa9 a “whig” 

The annexation of Texas led to war with 
Mexico—“a Democratic sponsored war,” charged 
the Whigs. Yet the Whigs chose one of the 
leading Mexican War Generals a9 their candidate 
for President in 1848. At Philadelphia in June, 
with every state represented but Texas, the Whigs 
chose General Zachary Taylor, “Old Rough and 


Ready,” with Millard Fillmore of New York as his 
running mate. 

Probably no man was ever more thoroughly 
shocked at the proposal that he be a candidate 
for President of the United States than Zachary 
Taylor. “Stop your nonsense and drink your 
whiskey,” he is said to have exclaimed when a - 
visitor to his tent on the Mexican War battlefield 
toasted him as the next President. By his own 
admission he “had never yet exercised the privilege 
of voting.” But the magic of the presidency had 
its effect on “Old Rough and Ready,” and he 
yielded to the pressure of his adherents. 

The contest of 1852 was a campaign of com 
promise. Congress had enacted a series of Com¬ 
promise Acts sponsored by Henry Clay in an 
effort to settle the slavery question. As the parties 
went to national convention, it was evident that 
great differences of opinion cutting across party 
lines were to create troubles for the party managers. 
After fifty-therce ballots, the Wliigs chose another 
Mexican War General, Winfield Scott, over 
President Fillmore and Daniel Webster, on a 
platform dictated by the Southern wing of the 
party. The Democrats nominated a “dark horse,” 
Franklin Pierce, on the forty-ninth ballot, over 
I^wis Cass, James Buchanan and Stephen Douglas, 
on a platform declaring against further “agitation” 
of the slavery question. 

Franklin Pierce was elected. In 1856 James 
Buchanan was elected President as a Democratic 
candidate 

The eighteenth election has been properly 
called the “Kansas-Nebraska” contest. 

The Democrats met in Cincinnati in June, 
amid great excitement. Contesting delegations 
knocked down doorkeepers and engaged in fist 
fights. Eventually, James Buchanan of the crucial 
state of Pennsylvania and John Breckinridge of 
Kentucky were nominated to lead the ticket. 

Buchanan carried the South, the border 
states, two Middle-Western states, his home state 
of Pennsylvania and Fremont’s home state of 
California and was elected. 

The country was on the verge of a Civil war 
before the election of 1860. Four parties contested 
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and Abraham Lincoln, Republican, won with 180 
electoral votes aganist 72 obtained by Cohn C. 
Breckenridge Democratic (Southern). Lincoln’s 
popular votes numbered 1,866,492 against 
Breckenrjdge’s 849,781. 

With the announcement of the election of 
Abraham Lincoln as President, the legislatures of 
the Southern states began to vote Ordinances of 
Secession. Conventions of the seceding states 
elected Deputies to attend a Congress meeting at 
Montgomery, Alabama, to organize the Con¬ 
federate Stales of America. On February 4, 1861, 
the Deputies of the six seceded stales of South 
Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Georgia 
and Louisiana met amt adopted a provisional 
constitution patterned after the Constitution of 
of the United States. Each state 
was entitled to one vote for Provisional Presi¬ 
dent and Provisional Vice President. On February 
9, 1801, Jefferson Davis and Alexander Stephens 
were elected by the vote of every state. On February 
1 18, they were inaugurated. The Deputies of the 
seceded state of Texas did not participate in the 
election inasmuch as secession formalities had not 
yet been completed. In November, at an election 
under the permanent constitution, Davis and 
Stephens were again chosen by a unanimous 
electoral vote. Under the permanent constitution, 
; a President could only serve one term of six years. 

Due to the cirumstances, it is improbable that 
many objects of a political nature were issued in 
the South to commemorate this event. When the 
news of the Confederate election reached the North. 
Jefferson Davis was hanged in effigy, and children 
and grown-ups sang : 

i 

m We'll hang, Jeff Davis from a sour apple tree 

A few tokens were issued depicting such an 
event and warning, “Death to Traitors” and 
listing Confederate Cabinet as a “Gallery of 
American Traitors. 

The twentieth election took place while the 
country was engaged in a Civil War. There 
seemed to be no cheering prospect for a speedy 

10 


termination of hostilities as the election approached. 
Lincoln and the administration were beset with 
many criticisms. The Democrats charged 
“dictatorship” and absolute disregard for the 
Constitution. 

Lincoln received all votes on the first ballot 
except those of Missouri which were pledged to 
General Ulysses S. Grant. 

Despite a high popular vole, McClellan 
received electoral votes only from his native 
Now Jersey, Kentucky and Delaware. Lincoln 
received the remainder but lost bis home country 
in Illinois by 400 votes. 

In April, 1865, Lincoln was assassinated by 
the actor, John Wilkes Booth. 

in the Twenty-first election in 1968 
Ulysses S. Grant was elected President. Horatio 
Seymour ran second 

It was a shoit hut spirited campaign. While 
the electoral vote for Grant greatly outnumbered 
that for Seymour, the popular vote was close. 
Many stales were decided by a few hundred of 
a lew thousand voles. 

Ulysses S. Grant was reelected President. 

The contest of the twenty-second election 
centered about “Anybody to beat Grant.” Dissa¬ 
tisfaction with his udministraton led to the 
foimation of a new party, the Liberal Republicans. 
It was composed of Reform Republicans, civil 
sevire reformers ami a good many influential news¬ 
paper editors. 

The "Centennial Flection,” occurring one 
hundred years after the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, ended as the most disputed elec¬ 
tion in presidential history. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, Republican won the 
election with 185 elretoral and 4,033, 768 popular 
votes. Samuel S. Tilden got 18-4 eletoral and 
4,285,992 popular votes. Hayes had only 165 
electoral votes but an Electoral Commission 
awarded 25 disputed votes to him and he won by 
a single vote. Tilden took his defeat very sportingly. 

The election of 1880 was a contest of men 
rather than issues. 

The election was unexciting but close. Garfield 
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won by a small majority of 9,164 out of 9,000,000 
popular votes. 

On July 2, 1881, while on bis way to a (lass 
reunion at Williams College, ('»arfiel<l was 
mortally wounded by a disappointed office 
seeker. 

The politicians substituted the “dirty shill' 
for the “bloody shirt - ' in 1881. Inasmuch as no 
major difference in political issues separated the 
two parlies, the (onteslanls were prime targets 
for the mud-slingcrs of both sides. 

The Democrats, faced with an oppoitunily 
for the fust victory since the Civil War, nominated 
the “Reform (Governor” of New \mk. I inner 
Cleveland, despite the hitler op|H>silinn of 
Tammany Hall. The Ivoltin” Republieans who 
railed themselves “Mugwumps," alter the Indian 
name meaning: Chief, soon endor-ed Cleveland as 
the better moral risk. 

Without New York, Cleveland received 188 
electoral votes and Blaine 182. Due to the 

closeness of the New York voir, the ret inns were 
held up for several days. 

Creal excitement prevailed—mobs marched to 
and fro in front of the Western Cnion office in 
New York City shoutin’' “Ifan” Jay Could, the 
owner. When the returns wen- released, Cleveland 
had captured New York b\ a majority ol 1,119 
votes and the Republican rule of almost a quartet 
of a century had been broken. 

In 1888 

The Democratic convention renomialed 
Cleveland bv acclamation. 

Blaine, traveling in Europe, declined to be a 
candidate and instead endorsed Benjamin Harrison 
of Indiana, the grandson of the former President, 
William Henry Harrison. With Blanc's support 
Harrison ultimately won the nomination. 

When the ballots were counted, the Democrats 
had polled the largest popular vole, hut the 
Republicans carried the key stale.- of New York 
and Indiana and were again restored to power. 
Harrison’s inaugural was hailed as the centennial 
of the first inagural of Washington. 

Grover Cleveland was elected in 1892 


Cleveland again did not campaign. Suffering 
from the gout, he remained home but much 
publicity was given to his vivacious young wife. 
Harrison, saddened by the illness and death of his 
wife, preferred seclusion. General James Weaver, 
the Populist candidate, however, stumped the 
west, rallying the farmers with the cry to “raise 
less coirr and more hell."" 

One of the most exciting elections in Ameri¬ 
can history occurred in 18%. Not only were there 
dynamic personalities involved, but a clear cut 
is.-ue divided the pmlics. I lie issue of silver 
vei-iis gold had its loots in the ei onomie upheaval 
the country wa- undergoing. Industrial and 
«*omme;vial interests largely centered in the East 
favored a shirt gold-based cm rein y while lire 
laimeis and silver stale representatives demanded 
silver coinage in tin* talio of |(t to I vvitli gold. 
Ihrv argued Mini sinh a program would permit 
Mie emulation ol more inonev and (bus ease the 
financial pliidil of great segments of lire economy. 

Almost I 1,(>JO.OOtl Americans voted, the ‘ 
greatest number ever. MeKinlev received a large 
maturity of the clot total vole-, and Bryan turned 
to new i-sut-s in pursuit of the presidency . 

The Twentv-Nuilli election of 1900 is 

described • 

Good times returned to the l nited States 
soon after McKinley became President. This was 
due to a eombiualioti of fortunate circumstances, 
not the least ol which was the discovery of new 
gold mines and the development of new refining 
methods which more than doubled gold produc- 
lion. Since gold was abundant the cry for free 
silver died down Other issues rose to the fore. 

I be most important of these was the Cuban 

iii-ui i eel ion. In 1895 the Cubans had begun 
their revolt against Spain. The fires of anti-Spanish 
sentiment were fanned in the: American press. 

In 1898 the Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor with a loss of 208 lives. The public 
demanded intervention. War was inevitable. At 
the end of hostilities, America gained possession 
of its fir-t foreign outposts. This presented 
Bryan with another ready-made issue as election 
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time drew near. The issue was imperialism. 

McKinley, as was expected, won by a large 
majority over his Democratic rival. Howevci, on 
September 6, 1901, he was shot by an anarchist 
and died eight days later. 

Theodore Roosevelt's first tcim of office was 
characterized by his trust-busting economic 
theories and his foreign policy of “speak softly 
and carry a big stick.” Despite the attacks he made 
upon monopolies, be retained the suppoil of imwt 
industrialists and was the leadin'' contender for 
the nomination in 1904. Ilis greatest ambition 
was to win the presidency in bis own right. ami 
he pot off to a pood start at the Republican 
Convention by beinp nominated by unanimous 
\ole <m the first ballot. 

I he campaipn was a Roosevelt natural. 
Runninp on the Republican plalfmm, bis own 
war iccord, the Ten Commandments, the "M|ujie 
Deal," the creed of a “slteimous life," riding a 
bmkinp bnmeo, ami waving aloft tin- famous 
plough Rider bat, Roosevelt palloped to vblory 
Even The A cm )oil. Sun, most conservative of 
newspapeis, ba< ke<l T.R. with a oue-lim* 

rditoiiul. ‘*’1 lieodoie ! With all thv faults'." 

In 190! 5 

lowards the end <d Roosevelt's loui 
years the most important issue lie faced was that 
of bis successor. When be look ollne, Roosevelt 
ba<l slated that be would not seek another 
nomination, lie favored the cumliducv ol Klihii 
Root but knew that Root eould not be elected. 
And so b<* svviinp bis support to bis old and dear 
friend William llowaid Taft, who was at that 
time Set rotary of War. 

At the Democratic convention, mcctinp in 
Denver, there was erpial harmony. 

Bryan was apain the man of the hour, ami 
at the very mention of his name, theie was a 
demonstration of cheering which lasted for 87 
minutes. 

Bryan pained some support over that of his 
predecessor in the last election, but Taft won. 
After the inaupural, Teddy Roosevelt prepared to 
go to Africa for some big game shooting, and 


William Howard Taft faced the next four years as 
President. 

The 1912 election : 

It was a biltei thiee-cornered fipht. Taft 
supporters argued, “We are prosperous—why 
change ?” The Democrats urped, “Win with 
Wilson. ’ Speakiup in Milwaukee, Teddy Roosevelt 
wa*« '■hot bv an anti-tliird-term fanatic. With bullet 
still in bis body be continued his speech. Fortuna¬ 
tely, an eye-glass case deflected the bullet, and his 
injury was not serious. 

As anticipated, the Republican division 
U'-uied Demonalie success. Wilson won with 
T.R. a not too close second and Taft a distant 
third. And Woodrow Wilson entered the White 
House in the troubled year of 1913. 

In 1916 

The Democrats bailed Woodrow Wilson as 
the man who “kept us out of war” and as the 
advocate of the “8 hour day.’* The delegates to 
the convention cheered pacifist speeches, but 
Wil-on did not de.elare himself as a pacifist. He 
preferred a position of “fipht if we have to.” The 
Denim rat< also adopted a platform of votes far 
women. 

When the ballots were counted, Hughes was 
the !o~ri by the margin of California^ electoral 
vole-. He had gone to bed thinking himself the 
victor, but California had pone to Wilson by 1,000 
voles, and this was the pivot upon which the 
election turned. It was said that if be had only 
paid a visit to (Governor Hiram Johnson during 
liis campaign be would have won. The man who 
“kept us out of war" returned to the White House. 

In 1920 

The Republicans, with anti-Wilsonism as their 
ma n is»ue, were faced with a wide choice of 
candidates. However, such a complete deadlock 
developed between the forces of Genera! Leonard 
Wood and Governor Frank Louden of Illinois, 
that no decision could be reached on the early 
ballots. Finally, after a recess and discussion in 
a “smoke filled room,” Warren Harding, a senator 
from Ohio, was chosen as a compromise candidate. 
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Calvin Coolidgc was selected as his running 
mate. 

The Democrats chose to stand on Wilson's 
record. However, the Democratic Convention, 
too, uas dealocked until, on the 14th ballot, 
Governor James M. Gov of Ohio received the 
nomination. 

The election itself was as colorless and 
wear) as the campaign. A light vote was cast 
with Harding the vvinnei by a huge majority. 
A symptom of unrest beneath the veneer of 
“normalcy** was the 9919,779 votes polled for 
Eugene \ . Debs, the Socialist, who ran from a 
prison cell. Another interesting aspect of the 
election was the fact that American women cast 
their votes for the fust time. They bad won the 
franchise in 1919. 

The election of 1921 is described as follows : 

Harding began his trim of office on the crest 
of the leleasc of waitime controls and the ictuin 
to peace time minium . However, he was soon 
beset with troubles. Their were Illinois of coirup- 
tion within the ranks of his cabinet. Returning from 
a trip to Alaska in July of 1924, Harding received 
a long roiled message from Washington. He 
collapsed and died five days later on August 2. 
The nation greatlv mourned bis passing. Soon 
after, the Teapot Dome scandal broke. Othei 
seandals vveie made public. Calvin Coolidgc assu¬ 
med the presidency. lie was said to be honest, 
reserved, conservative. Arid bis populaiity was 
enhanced by the the fact that the country was 
riding on the nest of economic, prosperity. 

As might have been anticipated, the Republi¬ 
cans won by a landslide. The country voted to 
keep eool and keep Coolidge. 

In 1928 

'I he Republican convention met in an atmos¬ 
phere of triumph. The parly had a fine record of 
prosperity to stand on. Despite the fact that there, 
were several candidates for the nomination, 
Herbert Hoover, Coolidge’s Secretary of Commerce, 
won on the first ballot. Charles Curtis was his 
Vice President. In their platform, the Republicans 
came out for high tariffs and endorsed the 18th 
Amendment. 


It was a Republican landslide, Hoover 
carrying Smith’s home state, New York, and 
breaking into the solid south. Prosperity seemed 
here to slay forever as Herbert Hoover entered 
the While House in the fateful year of 1929. 

In 1932 things happened in a big way. 

I lie Republican campaign was based upon 
“Don’t swap horses” and “Be safe—Re-elect 
Hoover, while the Democrats promised aid to the 
“’forgotten man,” urged nullification of the 18th 
Amendment and cried, “America calls another 
Roosevelt.” And the American people, restless 
and seeking a change, listened. 

On election day almost 40 million people went 
to the polls. 23 million voted for Roosevelt ; 16 
million for Hoover ; and a million for 
Norman Thomas, the Socialist candidate. In his 
inauguration speech, the new President said, “The 
onv thing vve have to fear is fear itself.” And a 
new era in American polities was ushered in. 

Pinnkiin D. Roosevelt was reelected President 

At (he Democratic convention only one nume 
was mentioned seriously. It was “On with 
Roosevelt.” fifty-seven nominating speeches were 
made in his behalf. He was nominated by acclama¬ 
tion as was Gainer, bis running male. The conven¬ 
tion made Democratic history by abolishing the 
century-old ”lwo-lhirds” rule. It was estimated 
that inure than a hundred thousand people heard 
Roosevelt’s acceptance speceei h at Franklin Field, 
Philadelphia, when he said “This generation has 
a rendezvous with destiny.” 

In 1910 

Duiing a bitter and exhausting campaign, 
Willkic traveled through 34 states and delivered 
350 speeches in 51 days. Starting out on a bi¬ 
partisan note, he switched in the later days to a 
violent attack on Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
FDR, in turn, who had been quiet for most of the 
campaign, battled back in the last two weeks 
before election day. Feelings ran high. Campaign 
buttons flourished as never before. 21 million 
were manufactured for Roosevelt ; 33 million for 
WilJkie. Although many bore rather coarse 
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allusions to the candidates, their wives and 
families, the principal theme was “Two good 
terms deserve another,” vs. “No third term." 

Willkie received the largest popular vote 
ever given a Republican candidate but carried 
only ten stales. Roosevelt carried the remainder, 
and America had its first third-term President. 

All other events during Franklin Roosevelt’s 
third term were overshadowed by the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1911. 
The remaining years of his tenure were war ycats. 
Party differences were largely forgotten as America 
girded for war and fought hack against the common 
foe. 1912, 1913, 194 t. . .these years were filled 
with heroic deeds and heroic «aciifices. Victory 
seemed close indeed as the conventions met in the 
summer 19-11. The continent had been breached, 
and the Allies were striking towards Beilin. 
Mac Arthur had returned to the Philippines. 

Demon at* clamored, ' Victory w ith Roosevelt. 

/t.d FDR said, ‘‘If the people elect me, I will 
serve." He was nominated on the first ballot bv 
a large majority. 

The campaign was a hitler one. ’Ihe 
Republicans attacked both man and party. 
Roosevelt, who at fii-t remained aloof hour 
campaigning, joined in the pitched battle. It 
seemed at first as if the election would be a close 
one. but FDR won another resounding victory. 
P 'dent again shattered, and Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt took office for a fourth term. 

On April 12, 1945, the President died, and 
Harry S. Truman took the oath of office. It was he 
who would preside over the peace negotiations of 
the soon-to-be victorious Allies. 

In 19111 Harry S. Truman was nominated by 
the Democrats. Thomas E. Dewey was the 
Republican challenger. It was believed that 
Dewey would win. 

But when the ballots were counted, Harry S. 
Truman had won the presidency in his own right. 

In 1952 Dwight D. Eisenhower won a 
resounding victory 

Eisenhower’s greal personal prestige and his 
campaign pledge to visit Korea to help about a 
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“Peace with Honor” were to prove unbeatable, 
Stevenson’s eloquence and intellectual discussion 
of issues attracted many independent voters, but 
the American people, weary of “mink coat” and 
“deep freeze” scandals and the bitter Korean con¬ 
flict, decided it was “Time for a Change.” 

The Eisenhower crusade swept to power, 
gaining 55.1'* «»f the popular vole and cracking 
the “Solid South” by winning four states. 
Eisenhower’s inaugural was witnessed by millions 
ol Americans on television and the first Republican 
administration in 24 years began on the solemn 
lone of what has become famous as the “Eisenhower 
i rayr. 

“Peace and Prosperity ’ was the Republican 
slogan heard as the Grand Old Parly gathered in 
San Eiancisco for its 1955 convention. There had 
been worry and concern that the President, plagued 
bv illne-s, would not be able to run. But as the 
siinimei approached, it seemed evident that he 
had made a sinking recoveiv, and in a dramatic 
address F.i-enhowrr announced that he had been 
as-ailed by his physicians that he could endure 
the rigor- of the piesidency foi another term. 

The Eisenhower victory was a personal 
triumph. For the Republican Party it was in one 
sense an unprecedented loss. I lie Democrats won 
a majoiity in the House, and retained control of 
the Senate. Not since UMtJ had a president’s 
vicloiy failed to win for his patty at least one 
house of Congress. 

As convention time diew near, the Democrats 
looked hopefully to -13-year-old Senator John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts. The youthful 
senator had been campaigning since the 1956 
convention when lie narrowly missed winning the 
Vice Presidential nomination. His success in a 
series of key primaries convinced the pollsters 
and politicians that he would he the party’s 
strongest candidate. 

In the ensuing campaign, jet aircraft and 
nationwide television gave the American public 
a closer look at the candidates than had ever 
occurred in our history. Jets enabled Nixon to 
make and carry out a promise to campaign in 
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all fifty slates. Television brought the two major 
candidates together in a series of four debates 
viewed Iiv moie than 110,000,000 people. 

As tlie election iel 11111 * first began to slie.im 
in, it looked like a Kenneth landslide in the 
making. Rut a* the hours wore on, the Nixon 
vote piled up and lelentlessh < ul away at Kennedy s 
lead. The election turned into a teal cliff hanger : 
not until the dawn houis «»f the next day did it 
finally become a certainl\ that Kennedy had 
squeaked out a vicloix . IIK margin of popular 
votes was the nairowe't in I . S. presidential 
history : less than 120.000 voles—hareh tme-sixth 
of one per cent i>f the neaclv (>') mi'linn votes 
cast. 

John I il/verald l\cnned\, the first Catholic 
and, at Id, the youngest man ever elected to the 
office, became the doth Pie-ideiil of the l nitetl 
Stales. 

10(i0 : l%l 

Kennedy’s most dramatic achievement wa- 
his electrifying rlefianee of the Russian effort !«» 
establish missile bases in Cuba. I nder a blunt 
Kennedy demand—backed up hv naval, air and 


ground action—that they dismantle the partially 
constructed bases and lake their rockets home, the 
Russians hacked down. Kennedy’s image as a 
leader of courage soared. 

The suddenly, unbelievably, at 12:30 p.m. 
on November 22, !%3, while the President was 
tiding through the streets of Dallas, Texas, in an 
open limousine, his life was snuffed out by an 
assassin's bullet fired into bis bead from a high 
powered rifle with a telescopic sight. 

The Nice President who succeeded John 
Kennedy was a vastly different man. The con- 
lead in personalities was so muiked that many 
wondcicd at fust how Lyndon I?. Johnson could 
possibly fill the vacant Presidential chair. 

Johnson, however, proceeded with a swiftness 
and eeilaintv that surprised mme who recalled 
his virtuoso pci formant cs as Senate majority 
leader timing the latter yeais of’ the Kisen bovver 
Adiniccistiation. Ry (lotiveiilion time lohnson had 
achieved in (aingress what Kennedv had found 
impossible, lie got an eleven billion dollar lax 
c ul and a civil lights bill passed, and bis foceign 
aid reque-t met less resistance in the* lower 
llciu*e. 
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Kiiajurafio, 48 plates, (>(> pages, with 
articles by M. It. Anand, Charles Fabri. 
Stella Kramrisoh and A. Cunninghum. 
Price: Rs-15/-Third Edition, Marg Publi¬ 
cation. 

We welcome this well printed, and very 
well produced Homage to the Monuments 
of KiiA.iruAiio. Naturally in this illustrated 
monograph emphasis is laid ou the sculptures 
rather than the Architecture of the Temples- 
though the Kandarya Mahadeo Teinple-is 
adequately illustrated by several plates, the 
other temples have not received adequate 
attention. Of the several articles published- 
they are needlessly erudite and diHicult to 
understand-the European ‘"Baroque” style can 
not be applied to any phase of Indian Art- 
Cunninghurn’s description cited ou this volume 
is very useful, and the earliest comment ou 
the monument. Dr. Anand in his homage 
has been unfair to his readers as he has 
not explained the reason of introduction of 
erotic sculptures on the monument, although 
he has emphasized ou the beauty of its 
plastic quality. They cannot be explained 
and justified by reference to the Kaui.a- 
Kapaijka Ci i.ts suggested by Promad 
Chandra. The real basis of the erotic scul¬ 
ptures on Temple was illustrated in an 
authoritative article : THE M1THUNA IN 
INDIAN ART—long ago published in 
Rupam and which should be reprinted. Of 
the figures illustrated—“Apsra” (3), Playing 
with a Ball (7), and so-called AGNI (45) 
and Siva-Parvati (48) deserve special men¬ 


tion. In a panel (15) the portrait of a 
working Silpi is a very interesting record 
(many of them are known). The volume 
is moderately priced, and will inspire fur¬ 
ther studies by competent scholars. 

—AGASTYA 

Tkkaxi rkx ok Indian Mcskttms, (Marg 
Publications, Bombay) 44 pages with Add¬ 
enda. Numerous Plates (4 in Colour) Price. 
Rs. :J2 - 

After the scholarly Survey, and Direc¬ 
tory of Indian Museums published in 1936, 
this is a creditable and attractive volume, pro¬ 
fusely illustrated—for popular education- 
in the valuable Treasures of our Museums. 

About 13 Museums are covered—alpha¬ 
betically listed, beginning with Ashutosh 
Museum—each museum is described by its 
Curator. Unfortunately, all of them are 
not adequately described, e g., the Bharat 
Kala Museum, of which the outstanding 
master-pieces have not been cited. The 
National Museum (Delhi) is well represented 
with a citation of a Ilindola Kaga 
(Colour). The Prince of Wales Museum 
is represented by two Jaina Items includ¬ 
ing a new Baiikyai.i. But the Salar Jung 
is not attractive. The Teen Murti 
House dedicated to Nehru is a new trea¬ 
sure-house. We congratulate the Publisher. 
The price is a little too high. Nevertheless 
all schools and colleges should have this 
attractive volume on their bookrshelves. 


—O. C. Gangoly 
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The Publications Division biography and iet it on the road to enlightened and 
entitled "Dewan Rangacharlu” by N. S. progressive administration. During this time, 
Chandrasekhara (Price Rs. 2.50) is one of a all the high posts in the Government were 

series published as "Builders of Modern reserved for the Europeans. It is to the 

India”. This volume describes the contri- lasting credit of Rangacharlu that he inva- 

butions to the development of Modern'India riably appointed able Indians to the highest 

by Chettlpaniama Veeravalli Rangacharlu, positions in the State Services. Among the 

who was the first Dewan of Mysore State, men who were encouraged by him to 

following the restoration to the throne of qualify themselves were Sir M. Visvesva- 
Chamarajendra Wodeyar, the adopted sou of raya, and Sir Sheshadri Iyer, 
the old deposed King Krishnaraja Wodeyar The author discusses in great detail all 
in 1881. these contributions made by Rangacharlu. 

Bereft of his father iu early youth, The greatest achievement of his, however 

Rangacharlu rose in service through sheer was the creation of the Representative 

intellectual brilliance and administrative Assembly in lXSl. This was the first in 

ability to high positions in the Madras the country and it was an attempt to bring 

Government, and was subsequently deputed the people into immediate communication 

**to Mysore admiiistration where he executed with the government so as to remove from 

with great efficiency his successive posts as their minds any misapprehension regarding 

Controller of the Palace, Assistant Guardian the actions of Government and thus con- 

to the Maharaja, Revenue Secretary, and vince them that the interests of the Govern- 

finally as the Dewau in 1881. ment are identical with those of the people. 

From the records available it is evident The smooth progress of the Post-Restoration 

that his administrative reforms were vast Government of Mysore can largely be traced 

and varied during these years, comprising as to this. 

they did numerous governmental depart - Rangacbarlu’s ideas were later incorpo- 
ments, eg, the Judiciary, Police, Revenue Ad- rated in many other parts 0 f India and 

ministration, Excise duties, Tax on Liquors, thus the author concludes that his claims 

Education, Forest Department, Medical a8 one 0 f the Builders of Modern India 

Service, and Agriculture. rests upon these contributions as a great 

Rangacharlu waB Dewan for less than administrator, a patriot and the founder of 

two years. But before his uutimely death the first representative institution in the 

he had rebuilt the fortunes of the State, country. —L. Chatterji 


Editor— Ashoke Chattf.rjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
77-2-1, Dharmatalla Street, Calcutta-13. 
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TllR GuKATNF.SS Ol 1 (iANUHI.II 

Gandhiji was admired by Indians as 
well as by the people of other countries for 
his straight-forward simplicity, his total 
attachment to truth, his selfless love for 
the poor, the defenceless and the opp¬ 
ressed ; and his fearless championship of 
the victims of imperialism. lie was perhaps 
the world’s only politician who put politics 
in a secondary position vis-a-vis his 
moral and religious ideals. In fact his 
success in the field of politics was due 
entirely to his ethical preferences. His 
image before the masses of India was that 
of a self denying ascetic who fought for 
the rights of the lowly and the ordinary 
people against the mighty armies which 
usurped humanity’s rights and freedoms. 
He used no weapons which killed but his 
non-violent method of opposing military 


might rendered the sword and the rifle 
useless. The idea* of non-violent non¬ 
cooperation and of satyagraha were Gandhi- 
ji's contibution to the .armoury of poli¬ 
tical weapons with which more and more 
battles would be fought as time passes and 
the world realises the futility and suicidal 
nature of the use of conventional weapons of 
warfare. The leaders of the Indian National 
Congress consider Gandhiji to be parti¬ 
cularly and exclusively, their own leader, 
though, in fact, the Indian National Congress 
has developed programs which are totally 
against the doctrines that Gandhiji preached. 
His idea of strengthening the economy of 
the villages by use of the spinning wheel, 
as against the idea of industrialising India, 
was discarded by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. His ideas of self-denial aud sacri¬ 
fice by political leaders have vanished al- 
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together from the Indian political Held. 
The Gandhi Centenary year which will 
commence on the 1st of October 1968 will 
of course be made full use of by the Con 
gress Party for its own advertisement. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India has already declared Mahatma Gandhi 
as the greatest Indian after Buddha, in¬ 
tending thereby to glorify Gaudhiji in a 
suitable manner. But there being no estab¬ 
lished standards of absolute greatness nor 
any acceptable methods of measuring human 
superiority, we shall satisfy ourselves by 
referring to Gandhiji as one of the greatest 
of Indians aud a very great man. There 
have been many great Indians since 
Prince Siddhartha became the Buddha. We 
may meution the names of the Emperor 
Asoka -, the speculative philosopher Sban- 
kara ; the religions reformers Sri Chaitanya, 
Guru Nanak, Sri Ramkrishna and Kabir ; 
the poets Kalidas and Rabindranath ; leaders 
Chattrapati Shivaji, Guru Gobiud Singh and 
and Netaji 8ubhas Chandra; social re¬ 
formers Raja Rammohun Roy and Swumi 
Vivekananda, to name only some. We can¬ 
not make any invidious comparisons to 
decide who was greater than whom. Each 
one was tne greatest in his own time and 
place. 

Gandhiji always referred to the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore as gurudev and consi¬ 
dered him to be world’s greatest poet. The 
numerous references Gandhiji had made to 
the poet’s genius in his letters, notes and 
speeches make it quite clear that lie con¬ 
sidered the poet’s greatness as unique and 
unrivalled. Gandhiji was very intimately 
associated with Rabindranath and there waa 
no loss of mutual admiration between them 


inspite of strong differences of opinion. The 
leaders of the Congress reduced the ideo¬ 
logy of the Mahatma to mere words and 
symbols and the way Indian politics deve¬ 
loped, after Gaudhiji left the political field, 
showed the total failure of the leaders of 
India to realise the ideals that Gandhiji 
had preached. 

The world to-day has more destructive 
weapous and the means to use them for the 
total extinction of mankind, than it ever 
possessed before. The U. N. organisation is 
no doubt inspired by the moral principles 
that Mahatma Gandhi expounded, but the 
nations of the world are steeped in dupli¬ 
city and mutual hatred. There are some 
nations which harbour thoughts of world 
conquest by the use of force and others 
which eugage constantly in unfriendly 
acts of warlike dimensions. One has to tako 
into account various other factors which 
stand in the way of building a world united 
in friendly relations and without any thou¬ 
ghts of mutual aggression. The colour ques¬ 
tion comes right on top and thereafter came 
the antipathies existing between nations 
avowing totalitarian communistic ideals as 
against those of an individualistic democratic 
nature. Among evil forces with a history 
behind them there still exists a kind of Pan- 
Islamism among certain muslim Majority na¬ 
tions. There are other animosities and expan¬ 
sionist urges which cau flare up into wars. 
The world atmosphere, therefore, is uot 
congenial for the establishment of peace among 
nations. 

Gandhiji was intensely religious and be¬ 
lieved wholeheartedly in the power of friend¬ 
ship, love and ahimsa. This idea of non¬ 
violence was carried to its logical extreme in 



hie own life and he devoted himself to the 
protection of all animals symbolised by the 
cow, and preached the adoption of pure 
vegetarianism. He believed in human free¬ 
dom to think or act in any manner that one 
liked, but held that one had to acknowledge 
an overall obligation to work for the greatest 
benefit of mankind and all living animals. 
This rather restricted the enjoyment of one’s 
possessions and power in a selfish manner and 
imposed a limited asceticism on all his follo¬ 
wers. It is difficult to clearly define Gandh¬ 
ism or Candiiikad as a clearcut religious 
creed or a cult; but he certainly held in high 
esteem all the supremely ethical tenets of 
the great religions of the world. He had a 
powerful strain of mysticism as the founda¬ 
tion of his own religious life, but that was 
very personal to him and he did not exhort 
others to accept his intimate feelings about 
God as a religious faith. 

There are thousands of men and women 
iu India who belong to the Congress Parly 
and who engage on occasions in spinning 
with the Charkha as a ritual. These mem¬ 
bers ofjtbe Congress do not mostly have any 
deep attachment to the ideals that Gandbiji 
cherished and for which he symbolised the 
Charkha as a national emblem of self-reli¬ 
ance and of the peoples’ determination to solve 
all problems of life through sincere effort and 
honest labour. The Congress members who 
spin in order to show regard to Gandhiji, 
do not believe in the purpose of that spinn¬ 
ing. They are now believers in industriali¬ 
sation and they want the economy of India 
to follow the set Western pattern of deve¬ 
lopment. Mechanisation and mass produc¬ 
tion ; creation and exploitation of markets ; 
trade, commerce and improvement of the 


standard of living of the masses are now 
the guiding principles of national well being 
aod progress. Mohandas Karam'hand 
Gandhi was born in a poor country and he 
showed to the world what the indomitable 
will of extremely poor but morally strong 
people can achieve. The British had redu¬ 
ced Indians to a very low economic level 
by their intensive exploitation of nearly 
two hundred years. They kept India poor 
and weak so that Indians could never dare 
oppose the mighty British whose wealth and 
power had no limits- But Gandhiji showed 
the British how armies could march in loin 
cloth ; barefooted and without any weapons ; 
and face well equipped soldiers to decide 
political issues by exercising moral strength 
and the power that men acquired by a 
total dependence on truth and justice. The 
British used force at times but their ability 
to shoot down unarmed raeD, women and 
children recoiled back on them as total 
defeat. They imprisoned thousands in dun¬ 
geons ; but the prisoners came out of their 
cells stronger than ever, and, the British 
discovered how futile it was to send weak¬ 
lings to jail in order to convert them 
into mighty heroes. The British felt how 
impossible a position they were getting into 
when everyday the forces of non-violence 
were expanding and covering the face of 
India in vaster numbers. They also had to 
reorientate their mind about the loyalty of 
their well trained and disciplined soldiers of 
the Indian Army ; when Netaji Subhas won 
over large numbers of them to form the 
Indian National Army. British morale rea¬ 
ched its lowest ever level during the forties 
and Gandbiji’a non-violent war against the 
imperial British was a great blow whi< h the 
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mighty British could not stand upto without 
showing distinct signs of weakening. The 
Second World War reduced British might and 
economic stability to a bare minimum. The 
British Empire could no longer be maintained 
by force of arms. The demand for inde¬ 
pendence came from all colonies, dependencies 
and dominions. Oaudhiji showed a way of 
fighting the imperial power which even the 
poorest and weakest could adopt. The British 
therefore decided to slowly disperse her for¬ 
ces of imperial suzerainty from the entire 
area of the Empire and keep only those con¬ 
nections which required no show of strength. 
They replaced military might by diplomatic 
cunning and created divisions everywhere 
in order to assure that the lands and the 
peoples which had been bound together for 
a long time by remaining in the British 
Empire did not succeed in forming any 
great political unity and becoming a challenge 
to the mighty 8tates of the West. India 
was divided into two States and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru accepted the partition in¬ 
spite of the warming given by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Pandit .Jawaharlal also acted con¬ 
trary to the Mahatma's teaching by adopting 
a vast program of industrialisation and by 
depending on foreign countries for achiev¬ 
ing his objectives. Gandhiji believed in 
self-reliance and depended on personal work 
to achieve an objective. The ideal of the 
Charkha could never tally with the creation 
of a vast national debt or with the importa¬ 
tion of large masses of foreign machinery 
and numerous foreign technicians. The 
utter dependence on foreigners that Pandit 
Jawaharlal inaugurated has weakened India 
greatly and shaken her foundation of self 
respect and national freedom , thus proving 


the truth of Gandhiji’s faith and self-reli¬ 
ance even at the cost of diacarding all 
trappings of modern progress. Gandhiji’s 
theory of value took into account only the 
basic usefulness of articles of consumption. 
He did not go by market values, which were 
mostly created by the individual’s illusions 
about the desirability of things. In this 
Gandhi Centenary Year, we hope Indians will 
go back to the path of self reliance and 
dependence on purely their own national 
effort as symbolised by the Charkha. Efforts 
should also be made to stop further borro¬ 
wings and to pay back the debts that have 
been incurred. The State should take steps 
to prevent exploitation of the peoples of India 
both by the State as well as by powerful and 
clever individuals. Large scale industries g 
unless required for national defence or 
general well being, should be kept at a 
minimum level and all efforts should be 
directed towards the development of agricul¬ 
ture, horticulture, pisciculture, poultry farm¬ 
ing, dairies and dairy products, weaving, spin¬ 
ning and other cottage industries. Hand 
work should be encouraged as against maBS 
production of machine made articles. The 
arts and crafts that are dying out due to 
the competition of cheap machine made 
substitutes should be revived and every 
effort made to give employment to all wor¬ 
kers even if their earnings do not come 
upto auy accepted minimum standard. 

Makk Politics Unprofjtaiilk 

The Indian Government has a dual front. 
The real and the soverign political power in 
India rests in the Central Government which 
controls Defence ; Foreign Relations j In- 
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ternational Trade and Sea Customs ; Coinage 
and Currency ; Posts, Telegraphs, Telephone 
and Wireless communications; Railways ; 
Major Arterial Roads; Rivers, Mines and 
Minerals ; Major Public Sector Industries ; 
Taxes on Income and Wealth ; Border Police ; 
Maintaining Enforcing and Amending the 
Constitution ; Legislation Affecting the Whole 
of India ; and many other things which affect 
the nation in its entirety. The states are 
really administrative zones with no real in¬ 
dependence of any importance. But there is 
a show of Parliamentary freedom by setting 
up legislatures with no real powers excepting 
collection of revenues, maintenance of law 
and order, managing the police forces, the 
jails, the law courts and matters connected 
with the operation of small scale Public 'Sec¬ 
tor industries, education, irrigation, public 
health and similar matters which grant to the 
states the rights of local self-government. 
The appearances of autonomy that are pre¬ 
sented to the people of the states have not 
much reality behind them and the various 
ministries in the states can collect and spend 
money within the limits set by the constitu¬ 
tion which gives them powers which one usu¬ 
ally associates with the managing directors of 
big corporations. In short the ministerships 
are good jobs and enable the ministers to 
grant gainful 'occupation to persons of their 
choice and profitable commissions to private 
parties whose ability and integrity are jud¬ 
ged by the ministers and their associates. 
The handling of 4000 million rupees under 
numerous heads of expenditure is nothing to 
be sniffed at. It is more than what all the 
steel factories of India handle in one year. 
It involves jobs, contracts, licences, permits 


and commissions of a highly profitable nature 
and enables the authorities concerned great 
opportunities for distributing what are deri¬ 
sively referred to as the loaves and fishes of 
public service. The competition and scram¬ 
ble for power that one notices in State po¬ 
litics are entirely caused by the profit yield¬ 
ing capacity of 9tate administration. If the 
leaders arc free from corruption, those that 
hang round them and try to induce them to 
distribute favours arc fully corrupt and im¬ 
moral and they exhort and excite people to 
howl for elections, apparently to .save demo- 
i'RAi v, but in fact to create opportunities 
for immoral persons to make improper and 
illicit gains. As not many individuals are 
free from complicity in corrupt practices, no 
serious efforts are ever made to clean up 
politics and the administration and to make 
public service and the management of the 
State honest and fully above board. The 
municipalities of India have been full of 
corrupt persons for a loug time aud the State 
political organisations after independence 
imitated the ways of those public bodies and 
developed their own patterns of illicit pra¬ 
ctices which have now made public life hot 
beds of pretensions, falsehood and unlawful 
profit making. Unless politics is made free 
from these acts of cheating the nation and 
making profit in a sinful manner, India can 
never progress, no matter how much foreign 
aid is received by her aud how heavy the 
tax structure is made by our inefficient and 
incapable idealists at the lop. 

In a manner of speaking the private sec¬ 
tor is more capable of conserving the nation’s 
savings and wealth, in so far as the private 
owners of capital do not permit indiscriminate 
cheating and profit making by dishonest in- 
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cumbents in the manner the publio sector 
authorities allow such illicit activities. The 
public sector too can assure greater control 
over their receipts and expenses by arrang¬ 
ing for management by contract with clauses 
securing the interests of the nation against 
unjustifiable losses. The existing methods of 
managing by I.C.S., I.A.S. or specially recrui¬ 
ted paid officers have not succeeded at all 
and should be discarded. The nation cannot 
afford to hand over charge of its resources 
and assets to the tender mercies of an ineffec¬ 
tive bureaucracy. 

Showing Respect to Violence 

The activities of the Government of India 
in the field of States reorganisation show that 
the leaders of the nation have more respect 
for those who can start agitation and make 
demands for separatism in a violent manner 
than for persons who depend on logic, reason, 
facts and justice to prove the validity of their 
demands. A good example is found in the 
inclusion of predominently Bengali speaking 
areas in the States of Assam and Bihar. The 
Assamese even tried to chase out the Benga¬ 
lis from their home laud by force. They 
also allowed Pakistani Muslim infiltrators to 
come into Assam with a view to disposses 
and drive out Bengalis and tribals who did 
not pull on well with the Assamese. The Bihar 
People were more subtle and their discrimi¬ 
nations aganist the Bengalis in the Bengali 
speaking areas had the nature of a policy of 
squeeze and pin prick. But they have tried 
to interfere with the freedom of Bengalis in 
Bihar to retain their own way of life and 
culture. The Government of India admitted 
all this in a theoretical manner by returning 
to Bengal some areas of the district of Man- 


bhum. But the major portion of Manbhum 
Singbhum, Santhal ParganaB and Puroea were 
left attached to Bibar. la the case of Ben¬ 
galis in Assam, no action was taken either to 
save the Bengalis from Assamese “BANGAL 
Kheda” atrocities and nothing much was 
done to punish the perpetrators of the atro¬ 
cities who were protected by the ministers 
of the State of Assam. Had the Bengalis 
procured arms and fought the government in 
the manner of the Nagas and Mizos, a diffe¬ 
rent story might have been written. The 
Bengalis did not do so for patriotic reasons, 
but that was not appreciated by the leaders 
at the top who were mainly Gandhiites and 
believers in non-violence. The Bengalis also 
did not go to China or Pakistan for military 
assistance which the Nagas and Mizos did 
in au undoubtedly treacherous and treasona¬ 
ble manner. But the Government of India 
granted a sepaiate state to the Nagas, who 
continued to fight for full freedom from 
Indian .Suzerainty with Chinese and Pakistani 
assistance. The Mizos, Kukis and other dis¬ 
loyal tribesmen have been shown great con¬ 
sideration by the Government of India and 
they will all eventually gain total freedom 
from Assamese overlordship, as far as one can 
judge by symptoms. The injustice of keep¬ 
ing parts of Bengal attached to Bihar and 
Assam has not been remedied for reasons of 
gain to the Hindi speaking peoples of Bihar 
and to save Assam from total disintegration 
after the tribal people had been fully appea¬ 
sed. The whole idea of creating States was 
wrong to begin with in so far as it admitted 
racialism as a recognisable factor of determi¬ 
ning the location of various states. The 
Government of India under Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru tried to create a hegemony of 



Hindi speaking States which it failed to achi¬ 
eve. Hindi speaking peoples being the most 
backward intellectual)/ as well as economi¬ 
cal!/, could not really expact to rule India. 
The idea therefore had to be given up aad 
the facts of demography were allowed to 
function with greater freedom. But that 
pointed in the direction of disintegration of 
India into numerous racial, linguistic and 
cultural zones, which negated the ideals of 
true nationalism. It is not clear what the 
political parties of India really want. If it 
is their intention to break up India, then 
they can do so wholeheartedly and create 
144 states on a demographical basis. If on 
the other hand they wish to keep all Indians 
as one nation with a fundamental unity in 
culture and civilisation and a lot of varioty 
in details of minor characteristics, they should 
then give up all secret desires of an irration¬ 
al kind and proceed to build a powerful and 
integrated national state with only adminis¬ 
trative zones. All ideas of creating linguis¬ 
tic or cultural superiorities should be given 
up and the resources of the nation made use 
of in a full and rational manner. In this the 
cult of personalities built on what the leaders 
of the past have advocated has to be forgot¬ 
ten. Ouly three dimensional ideals and not 
vague idiosyncrasies can guide a large nation 
to success. 

How far can Extremes go ? 

There was a time when the peoples of 
different races and geographical areas were 
ruled by absolutely autocratic kings whose 
will was the law. There was no appeal agai¬ 
nst the orders of an absolute monarch. Peo¬ 
ple could be deprived of their property, put 
in jail or executed by order of the king with¬ 


out any trial or even any proper accusation. 
That was one extreme of political existence 
in which the people had no rights and a sin¬ 
gle individual decided the fate of millions in 
an irresponsible and self willed manner. 
Then one began to move towards more rights 
for the people and less free play for the royal 
whims. Eventually kings were replaced by 
political parties and such parties as could 
command the support of the largest number 
of people could lay down the law and rule 
the people. In the beginning political parties 
held views which were conservative and did 
not go to any extremes of thought or action. 
But very soon the situation changed and poli¬ 
tical opinion assumed shapes and forms which 
often contradicted lull established political 
proprieties. In the days of the absolute mo¬ 
narch^ people had to stop all work and stand 
bowing to the king’s carriage as it passed. 
Now, all work stops and so do ail traffic on 
the highways when processions of aggri¬ 
eved workers or students pass. Aggrieved 
members or the community have now acqui¬ 
red a sort of divine right by which they can 
shower bricks on those who allegedly cause 
them grief or on anybody who happen to be 
in the trajectory of their bricks. Being agg¬ 
rieved has now become a specialised art 
and those who can formulate new kinds of 
complaint or grief for their clients can com¬ 
mand very high fees. Demands also have 
attained hitherto unreached heights. The 
point to be noticed is that the idea of the 
majority ruling the minorities has now vani¬ 
shed. The aggrieved persons are usually 
much less in number than those who are the 
targets of their grief. For instance, recently 
all people who used the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs or Telephone services were refused 
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any service by the employees of those 

organisations. As a result many millions 
had to sillier and were left stranded because 
9ome thousands of aggrieved employees of 
those departments stopped work. Users of 
electric power, banks or railways can at any 
time discover that a few aggrieved workers 
have switched ofl the power or 
closed down the banks and railways. These 
are the less daugerous type of coercion 
exercised by minorities upon majorities. 
There are some minorities which often carry 
on war ou the entire nation by negotiating 
with the foreign enemies of the nation in a 
blatant manner. These minorities are guilty 
of high treason, but they are tolerated on 
the ground that they are aggrieved. In fact 
the more tolerant peoples of the Earth are 
now ruled by their grief-stricken minorities. 
The grief has to be expressed very persis¬ 
tently, loudly and without reference to facts, 
arguments or proof. Rowdyism, cracker 
throwing and arson helps to prove the 
grief. In such a state of anarchy, majori¬ 
ties are as helpless as they had been under 
the absolute monarchies. The idea behind 
forming political parties was, to begin with, 
an attempt to form large groups of persons 
with similar socio political outlook and it 
was thought that a party system of demo¬ 
cratic government will assure government by 
the group or groups having the largest num¬ 
ber of enfrahehised persons. But this has 
not worked out that way. Political parlies 
seldom hjive large enough membership to 
claim a majority within the nation. In ordi¬ 
nary democracies the parties carry on elec¬ 


tion compaigns and try to secure the votes 
of the people who lend support to this party 
or that for reasons which have little to do 
with the political creeds of the parties. Votes 
are obtaiued quite ofteu by illicit means 
and the elected candidates exploit their 
membership of the legislatures for the advan¬ 
tage of small uumbers of persons and not 
for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
In single party communist countries the 
membership of the party is usually closely 
limited. 1'he workers of organised indus¬ 
tries, large bodies of organised peasantry 
and the members of the armed forces usu¬ 
ally supply the members to the party which 
is formed by ideological cliques of intellec¬ 
tuals. The total number of workers, pea¬ 
sants and soldiers together with the inte¬ 
llectuals at the top could never exceed 
10 % of the total population. The Commu¬ 
nist States therefore are ruled by minori¬ 
ties. The ruling parties in democracies and 
the single party in a Communist State are 
both in the habit of claiming the sup¬ 
port of the majority of the people inhabi¬ 
ting the countries they rule. Such claims 
only mean that the people tolerate the 
governments that are set up by these mino¬ 
rities. It does not in any sense mean that 
the majority of the people participate in 
the governments set up by the ruling parties. 

The party system therefore means govern¬ 
ment by oligarchical bodies of close mino¬ 
rities. This extreme of government by the 

people has then turned out to be as much 
a minority rule as the ancient extreme of 
autocracy of the king and his courtiers 
was. A few rule and the rest obey. 



UNITY IN DIVERSITY 

M. K. GANDHI 


In nature, there is a fundamental unity 
running through all the diversity we see aboi»* 
us. Religions are no exception to the natural 
law. They arc given to mankind so as to 
accelerate the process of realization of funda¬ 
mental unity. 

As I was studying Christianity; Hinduism 
and other great faiths of the world, I saw 
that there was a fundamental unity moving 
amidst the endless variety that we see in 
all religions, viz., truth and innocence. 

Religions are not for separating men from 
one another, they are meant to bind them. 
It is a misfortune that, today, they are so 
distorted that they have become a potent 
cause of strife. 

[ have come to the conclusion that, if it is 
proper and necessary to discover an underlying 
unity among all religions, a master-key is 
needed. That master key is that of truth 
and non-violence. 

When 1 unlock the chest of a religion 
with this master-key, I do not find it difficult 
to discover its likeness with other religions. 
When you look at these religions as so many 
leaves of a tree, they seem so different, but 
at the trunk, they are one. Unless and until 
we realize this fundamental unity, wars in 
the name of religion will not cease. 

If there is only one God, should there not 
be only one religion ? This is a strange 
question. Just as a tree has a inillon leaves, 
similarly, though God is one, there arc as 
many religions as there are men and women, 
though they are rooted in one God. We do 
not see this plain truth because we are 
followers of different prophets and claim as 
many religions as there are prophets. As a 
matter of fact, whilst I believe myself to be 
to be a Hindu, I know that I do not worship 
God in the same manner as any one or all 
of them. 


EQUALITY OF RELIGIONS 

I remind you.of the folly of looking 

upon one religion as better than another. 

.... For God-fearing men, all religions 
are good and equal, only the followers of 
different religions quarrel with one another 
and thereby deny their respective religions. 

Ilindu-Muslim unity requires the Musal- 
mans to tolerate, not as a virtue of necessity, 
not as a policy, but as part of their religion, 
the religion of others so long as they, the latter, 
believe it to be true. Even so is it expected of 
the Hindus to extend the same tolerance as a 
matter of faith and religion to the religions 
of others, no matter how repugnant they may 
appear to their (the Hindus) sense of religion. 

The need of the moment is not one 
religion, but mutual respect and tolerance 
of the devotees of the different religions. We 
want to reach not the dead level, but unity 
in diversity. Any attempt to root out tradi¬ 
tions, effects of heredity, climate and other 
surroundings is not only bound to fail, but 
is a sacrilege. The soul of religions is one 
but it is encased in a multitude of forms. The 
latter will persist to the end of time. Wise 
men will ignore the outward crust and see 
the same soul living under a variety of crusts. 

India is a big country, a big nation 
composed of different cultures, which are 
tending to blend with one another, each 
complementing the rest. If I must wait for 
the completion of the process, I must wait. 
It may not be completed in my day. I should 
love to die in the faith that it must come in 
the fullness of time. I should be happy to 
think that I had done nothing to hamper 
the process. 
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SOVIET ARMS SUPPLY TO PAKISTAN : MOTIVES AND IMPLICATIONS 

By A. M. RAJASEKHARIAH and V. T. PATIL. 

The Soviet decision to supply arms to In addition, there are radar, rockets. 


Pakistan has introduced an element of 
controversy in the field of Indo-Soviet 
relations. The issue has been debated 
in the Indian Parliament and also in 
the press. One can understand the anxiety 
on the part of a nation when her neighbour 
is going to be militarily strengthened by means 
of supplies from outside. Indians have every 
reason to be agitated over such supplies to a 
country whose intransigence is well-known. 
But one cannot afford to be emotional on 
on such issues It is an universally accepted 
fact that a sovereign state, by virtue of her 
independence, reserves for itself the right to 
decide either to give or receive such supplies. 
Moreover, we cannot also isolate such decisions 
from the factors of international politics. 
Indo-Soviet relations need to be examined 
afresh at this juncture when some policy 
decisions have been made with some definite 
motives and consequent implications. 

Before analysing the Soviet decision, it 
may be necessary to be familiar with the type 
of weapons usually supplied by Russia to 
developing countries. The inventory is 
is reported to contain the following military 
hardware. Air weapons : Old models of light 
and medium bombers, MiG’s of 15, 17, 19 
and 21 models, AN—12 transports helicopters, 
SA—2 Surface —to—Air missiles. 

Naval Weapons : Small types of sub¬ 
marines. cruisers, destroyers, patrol boats, 
torpedo-boats. Army weapons : T—54/34 
and PT tanks (Medium and light) : Armoured 
cars, standard Soviet artillery, anti-aircraft 
.guns. 


armaments, spares and training facilities. 
Some of these weapons are more powerful 
than others to which Pakistan is not eligible 
at present, including the medium bomber, 
MIG-21 and submarine. But even without 
them the list is formidable. 

The present decision of the Soviet Union 
will have to be analysed not only from the 
Indian point of view, nor even from the 
Pakistani angle alone, but primarily in the 
light of the basic tenets of Soviet foreign 
policy. 

We shall therefore, appreciate the decision 
in the light of the Soviet foreign policy first, 
in its historical perspective. The general 
pattern of international relations as envisaged 
by the Soviet Union is one of total adherence 
to Marxist—Leninist ideology. Stalin declared 
as early as 1921 that, “the basis of our 
(Soviet) relations with capitalist countries 
consists in admitting the co-existence of two 
opposed systems.” 1 Communists seem to 
believe that conflict is the normal pattern of 
relationship between the two orders. Conflict 
may not always mean an all out global war, 
it may also involve manoeuvering openly if 
possible, and clandestinely if necessary, to 
cause the collapse of the non-socialist order. 
They are possibly prepared for adjustment 
without swerving from their ultimate goal. 
This naturally permits a frequent shift in 
strategy and tactics. Depending upon the 

1. “Historicus” : “Stalin on Revolution,’’ 

Foreign Affairs, XXVII, January, 1949, pp. 
175-214. 
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situation there will frequently be a shift from 
limited co-operation to an attitude of sharp 
rivalry. Of course, one can understand that 
every country is keen in promoting its vital 
national interests. And Russian policy 
towards India is a reflection of this basic 
pattern of behaviour among nations. We 
shall confine our observations in this respect 
to Soviet foreign policy vis-a-vis India. 

The Stalin era generally witnessed a 
policy of friendship with India, though not 
so spectacular as in the post-Stalin period. 
Khrushchev appreciated the policy of non- 
alignment of India and he came out with 
full political and economic support which 
was the basis of Indio-Soviet friendship. 
Russian support to India on Kashmir was 
unequivocal. Khrushchev declared that 
Kashmir was an integral part of India. 
During the trying days of Chinese aggression 
on India in October, 1962, Russia 
exhibited her solid friendship towards India 
by cutting off oil supplies to China and also 
by supplying defence equipment to India. - 

Trade between the two countries increased 
by leaps and bounds and economic assistance 
flowed in significant quantities. 

But soon after Khrushchev’s removal there 
was a qualitative change in Russia’s attitude 
towards India. In 1965, Brezhnev, in his 
report to the Congress of the CPSU said 
that the “Soviet Union was paying attention 
to improving relations with such major Asian 
countries like India and Pakistan which can 
be virtually considered as our neighbours as 
well”. 3 This was the first indication that 
Russia had begun to treat India and Pakistan 
on the same footing. The new Soviet leaders 


2. K. Rangaswamy : “New Context of Indo- 
Soviet Relations/ The Hindu, July 22, 1968. 

3. Quoted in Ibid. 


also put a new interpretation on I 7GB+ 
alignment. Thus Russia could make no 
distinction between India and Pakistan as 
both of these fall under the category of 
“neighbours.” 

Since Khrushchev’s eclipse, not one word 
of criticism of Pakistan has been allowed to 
appear in the Soviet press. It was not 
surprisi ng that with this background, Russia 
declined to condemn Pakistan for its aggres¬ 
sion in Kutch. Non-aligned India and 
aligned Pakistan were put on the same footing. 

The Soviet decision to supply arms, coming 
as it does at this juncture of Indo-Soviet 
relations, needs to be probed deeply as to the 
probable motives and Implications behind such 
a decision. 

The Sino-Soviet rift has its own impact on 
this politically sensitive and militarily strategic 
region. In reality, this region has become a 
battle-ground among two super-powers of the 
world and China—an aggressive aspirant for 
leadership of Asia and ultimately for world 
power status. To be more specific, Russia is 
anxious to contain Chinese ambitions and to 
vindicate her own position. On the other 
hand, the U.S.A. has been striving to contain 
both Russian and Chinese influence. In this 
calculus of power politics, India and Pakistan 
in particular, and Asian countries in general, 
have become mere pawns. Any consideration 
of policy decisions of these powers is to be 
based on this stark reality. Geopolitically 
speaking, Russia would like to improve rela¬ 
tions with countries around her periphery to 
enable her to do away with what it calls 
capitalist encirclement. Therefore, the question 
arises whether the Soviet decision to supply 
arms to Pakistan was to wean the latter away 
from both China and U.S.A. ? But it would 
surely be naive on the part of the Soviet Union 
if it had expected Pakistan to give up its close 
friendship with China. To Pakistan the areff 
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enemy is India, and it knows that China is the 
only country which can contain India 
geographically and militarily. Perhaps China 
considers "its enemy’s enemy as its natural 
friend. As far as the United States is 
concerned, it has a military alliance with 
Pakistan. One wonders whether Moscow has 
discarded its policy of restraint and subor¬ 
dinated it to its twin objective of supplanting 
both Chinese and American influence in the 
Sub-continent. On the other hand, it is 
reported that the Chinese disapprove of 
Pakistan’s recent overtures to Moscow for 
military assistance.' Obviously, Peking would 
not favour an increase in Soviet influence in 
an area which it considers part of its own 
sphere of influence. With the involvement of 
the sub-continent in the Sino-Soviet cold war, 
this area has become a dangerous new theatre 
for the strategy of ‘proxy war’ which Moscow 
and Peking both pursue relentlessly. 

One diplomatic report says that Pakistan 
might have served a virtual ultimatum on the 
Soviet Union that unless it supplied lethal 
weapons to Pakistan also it would not be in a 
position to regard the Soviet Union as really 
neutral in considering Indo-Pak problems. 
Therefore, what has happened now is a logical 
development of that attitude of neutrality of 
Russia towards India and Pakistan. 

Some observers believe that the Pakistani s 
gave the United States notice to vacate the 
U-2 base near Peshawar. Hence the Soviet 
Union thinks that it is in its interest to give 
military supplies to Pakistan. However, it is 
highly unlikely that the U-2 base would no 
longer be made available by Pakistan to 
United States. What Pakistan is trying to do 

4. K. V. Narain, “Peking shows displeasure 

over Pak-Soviet Arms Deal,” The Hindu, 

August 7, 196H. 


is to avoid entering into a long-term arrange* 
ment with the U. S. so that it can keep its 
decisions under constant review. 

One may pose another question : Was 
provision of military supplies to Pakistan 
meant to force India to settle the Kashmir 
issue or was it to “blackmail” India into 
abject dependence on it ? 

Instead of looking at the problem all the 
time from India’s angle, it may be useful to 
view it from the point of view of Soviet 
interests. Then what are the Soviet interests ? 

One answer which immediately suggests 
itself is that by treating India and Pakistan 
alike, Russia is trying to register its presence 
in the sub-continent as well as in Southeast 
Asia as a big power friendly to all and hostile 
to none. At Tashkent Russia adopted an 
attitude of neutrality on the Kashmir issue. 
Thus “Moscow...wanted more flexibility in 
the complicated sub-continent situation than 
its close alignment with India had heretofore 
permitted. If the Soviet Union could reach 
an equilibrium in its relations with India and 
Pakistan the latter could perhaps be less 
dependent on Red China and the threat of 
growing Chinese influence to its south could 
be averted.”’’ Thus “with economic and 
military aid, Russia seeks to win over Pakistan 
to strengthen its Southern flank, to neutralise 
the presence of the U.S.A. and China, to build 
itself up in the highly strategic are a of the 
Near East, and, in general, to pursue its 
strategic claim.”" 


5. John Roland : A History of Sino-lndlan 
Relations : Hostile Co-existence, D. Van 
Nostrand Co,. Inc ; Princeton, 1967, pp. 
197-8. 

6. M. K. Chopra : “Soviet Strategy and 
aid to Pakistan,” Indian Express, 
—(Bangalore Edition), 21st August. 1968. 
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To the Soviet Government, friendship with 
China is of crucial significance. If Russia 
could convince the Chinese that it is not 
particularly close to India, would it not 
improve the chances of rapprochement with 
China ? India’s displeasure towards the 
Soviet Union may well provoke a reaction 
favourable to Russians in China. Or, perhaps, 
Russia is preparing for a change of leadership 
in China and for new and realistic policies to 
emerge from Peking. This is perfectly logical 
and sensible from the long range national 
interests of the Russians. 

Another reason advanced by some experts 
is that all the big powers, for reasons of their 
own, do not want India to be too strong so as 
to dominate the affairs of South-east Asia in 
general and the Sub-continent in particular. 
For this reason the Russians feel that with 
the drying up of massive military supplies 
from the U.S. to Pakistan since the Indo-Pak 
conflict of 1965, there has been a sizeable 
power vacuum in the sub-continent. To 
preserve the balance of power in this 'region 
they hope to “fill the gap” by providing 
military supplies to Pakistan. Interestingly 
enough, the Americans are exerting pressure 
on the Indians to desist from manufacturing 
nuclear weapons. 

Now let us analyse the implications of the 
Soviet decision to supply arms to Pakistan. 

The Home Minister of India speaking in 
Parliament observed succinctly : ‘From our 

own enlightened self-interest we cannot forget” 
that the Soviet decision has created a “certain 
psychology in Pakistan...that is creating 
concern and anxiety in our minds and we are 
expressing it....It will certainly heighten the 
intransigence of Pakistan. The Cold-war 
atmosphere will further be strengthened. That 


is the unfortunate position.” 7 There is the 
possibility that the supply of arms by Soviet 1 
Russia might possibly create a feeling in some 
other country also to supply more arms to 
Pakistan. Apart from promoting a sense of 
insecurity and tension lietween the two 
countries, a massive infusion of lethal weapons 
poses a threat to India’s security and 
sovereignty and consequently the chances of an 
Indo-Pakistan detente—which Moscow is never 
tired of urging—have been lessened. 

The Soviet decision may aggravate the- 
arms race by creating a military imbalance in 
this region. Scarce foreign exchange and 
much needed capital, instead of alleviating 
poverty, hunger and disease may have to be 
diverted to purchase military weapons. 
Economic development of these countries will 
thus be slow, painful and tortuous. 

There is a possibility that the increasing 
Soviet influence over Pakistan would see the 
latter break away from military alignments 
like SEATO and CENTO. 

If we analyse carefully the various moves 
and counter-moves bv the nations involved 
in this drama, the inevitable conclusion that 
emerges is that the problems of this region are 
all manifestations of a conflict of interests 
bred out of physical proximity. 

Indians have made the traumatic discovery 
that Palmerston’s dictum—foreign policy is 
bound neither by permanent friends nor 
permanent enemies, but by permanent 
interests—also holds good in Moscow. The 
Pakistanis should understand that anyone who 
walks on a tightrope is apt sooner or later, to 
loose balance and fall. Russia believing, as 
it does in the Marxist-Leninist dogma, can 
have “fraternal” relations with “Socialist” 

7. Indian Express, (Bangalore edition) 24th 
July, 1978. 
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States, and can, at best, have “friendly” 
relations with non-Communist States. “Now 
that the Soviet Union has found for itself 
opportunities in Pakistan which were not 
previously available, it has no compunction 
in jeopardising Indian interests to a point 
where Moscow considers its own long-term 
interests in India will not unduly suffer”.* 
Russia knows that its decision would cause 
annoyance to India, but the latter is pretty 
weak and in need of Soviet aid and hence its 
annoyance cannot come to much. 

With India’s disillusionment with Moscow, 
is it probable that she will swing to the other 
extreme ? Or, in other words, will she try to 
improve and consolidate her relations with the 
United States ? Is it also likely that India by 
sheer force of circumstances may think of 
making up its quarrel with China, so as to 
forestall a move on the part of the Russians 
to improve their own relations with China ? 
Needless to say, there is nothing that prevents 


8. T. V. Parasuram : “Interest in Indo- 
Soviet Relations,” Indian Express. (Banga¬ 
lore Edition), 6th Aug., 1968. 


the right of India retaining the policy option 
to improve its relations with China in case 
there is change in power relationships in the 
Asian continent. Nevertheless, one can only 
surmise as to what is to happen in the future. 
Depending upon the power equations and 
permutations and combinations, a set of 
relations between nations involved in this 
region shall prevail in the future. India will 
have to adopt a less starry-eyed approach 
towards the Soviet Union and this may have 
potential long range benefits for India herself. 
Therefore, a realistic and practical foreign 
policy must have the necessary flexibility to 
deal with the changed and changing situation. 
In this context a rigid and doctrinaire 
approach to the pelicy of non-alignment 
should be given up. After all, non-alignment 
is not an end in itself. It must serve the vital 
interests of the nation. It is a well-known 
maxim that the conduct of foreign relations 
ought not to be conceived as an end in itself, 
but rather as one of the means through which 
a higher purpose is served. India's foreign 
policy hitherto founded largely on ideology 
and hope must be linked more effectively with 
the existing military and geopolitical 
realities. 



LEST WE FORGET SARDAR PATEL 

CHANDIKAPRASAD BANERJI 


The contribution of Sardar Ballabhbhai 
Patel to the integration and consolidation of 
independent India is a fact that is universally 
recognised and appreciated. But the Sardarji’s 
other contribution namely the creation of a 
legacy of toughness vis a vis Pakistan’s arro¬ 
gance and intransigence has not been suffi¬ 
ciently adverted and so not sufficiently under¬ 
stood. The object of this article is to apprise 
the reading public of the indomitable power 
Sardar the Ir n Man of India manifested in his 
statements a d speeches on the eve of inde¬ 
pendence a d immediately after. 

Sardar Patel was Deputy Prime Minister 
of indepe dent India only for a little more 
than thre : years (August 1047 to December, 
1950). But during this brief period he ren¬ 
dered a conspicuous service to his country. 
No greater testimony to this can be formed 
than in the statement of our departed leader, 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru which runs 
as follows :— 

‘The greatest achievement of Sardar 
Patel is the metamorphosis he has wrought of 
the Indian States. These petty principalities 
disfigured the face of India and were the 
strongholds of British reaction. Within two 
years the Sardar has broken the century old 
barrier between Indian India and rest of the 
country”. 

It is earnestly hoped that a study of these 
speeches would give us necessary inspiration at 
a time when the country’s frontiers are still 
threatened by foreign aggressors. 

Sardar Patel was a sincere follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi—the apostle of non-violence 


and like him he too believed in nonviolence 
but he was not averse to use of violence in 
sheer self defence during communal riots, 
which were let loose by the Muslim 
League :— 

‘‘Put an end to all rioting, restrain your¬ 
selves and if trouble breaks out again, we 
shall discover the culprits and deal with them 
suitably. But in no case should you run away 
if the so called goonda attacks you. Train 
yourselves for self defence and do not always 
look to the police for help. Meet the goonda 
non-violcntly if you can as taught by 
Mahatma Gandhi or with complete violence 
if necessary”. 

Patel was one of those leaders whose heart 
simply ached for those sons an d daughters of 
India whom the cruel hand of fate left on the 
wrongside of the frontier drawn after the 
Partition. The following extract from the 
message given on the eve of the transfer of 
power rings with sincerity. 

‘‘We cannot fully enjoy the freedom that 
we have got until and unless we can share if 
with the Hindus of North and East Bengal. 
How can one forget the sufferings and sacri¬ 
fices which they cheerfully endured for 
freeing our mother land from foreign domi¬ 
nation ? Their future welfare must engage 
the most careful and serious attention of the 
Government and the people of the Indian 
Union in the light of developments that may 
take hereafter “(2.8.47)”. 

The Sardar could easily forsee that the 
minorities in East Bengal would have to suffer 
untold misery from the provocatively communal 
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^ policy of the Pakistan authorities. 

Future generations of Indians will always 
remember with gratitude and admiration the 
efficient and forthright manner in which he 
handled such delicate problems as posed by 
Pakistani conspiracy in Junagadh. Hyderabad 
and Kashmir, prior to and after their acces¬ 
sion. Here is the first of the series of his’ 
forceful statements by which he nailed to the 
counter Pakistan’s lying propaganda and her 
mischievous activities : 

“Pakistan had no business to meddle in the 
Junagadh. Wc did not attempt to seduce any 
of their states into our own fold. 

But it was they who made it a business to 
create difficulties as much and as often as 
possible... 

It is Pakistan's practice to use all sorts of 
devices in order to call into question anything 
that the Indian Dominion did...In Kashmir 
Pakistan had intervened in the crudest and 
worst form that any foreign power could have 
done. But the future of Kashmir like 
that of Hyderabad rests with the people”. 
(13.11.47) 

The plain speaking Sardar never minced 
matters. Speaking in Lucknow on 7.1.48, 
he said— 

“It is said today that plans for sabotaging 
Pakistan are being hatched in Hindusthan. 
If any such plan is being hatched, it is being 
hatched in Pakistan. It is the situation in 
Pakistan that will ruin Pakistan. Sometimes 
they accuse the Hindus. I tell you that if 
Pakistan falls, it will not fall on account of us 
but on account of its own enemies within. 
The Muslim Leaguers call me their greatest 
enemy. Formerly they used to call Mahatma 
Gandhi as their enemy number one. Now 
they think Gandhiji is their friend and have 
substituted me in his place because I speak 
out the truth”. 


Baliabhbhai had no patience with those 
die hard British imperialists who have always 
thwarted the just aspirations of the Indian 
people. Even the redoubtable Churchill 
was not spared. Listen to what he said on 
29 th June, 1948. 

“It seems Mr. Churchill is siezed by his 
favourite disease of Hindu phobia and is 
determined to wreck all good work by his 
most unwise disregard of the proverbial virtue 
of silence. While he refers to Kashmir as 
being four fifths Muslim he has omitted to 
mention that Hyderabad if four fifths Hindu 
and a creation of the eighteenth century is 
transformed into an ancient state...I am glad 
to know that H.M.G. have refused to treat 
the Hyderabad question otherwise than as one 
of domestic concerns of the Indian Dominion. 

I would like to tell H.M.G. that if they wish 
India to maintain friendly relations with Great 
Britain they must sec that India is in no way 
subjected to malicious and venomons attacks 
of this kind.” 

The last sentence sounds prophetic in the 
light of the attitude displayed by the British 
Govt, and British press during Pakistan’s 
second invasion of Kashmir in August, 
1965. 

Here is another memorable speech of the 
Sardar in which he condemned Pakistan’s 
policy of obstruction with his usual 
frankness. 

“Pakistan intervened in Junagadh... In 
this matter as well as in the matter of 
Kashmir, Pakistan behaved like a bunch of 
r ut in Kashmir too we shall keep 

what we have for Kashmir rightfully belongs 
to us by virtue of the will of the people of the 
State... We shall not betray the Muslims 
who have put their trust in us. We shall 
defend them as strongly as we shall defend 
the four crores of Muslims who became the 



nationals of this country after the partition... 
Pakistan had nothing to do with Hyderabad 
either from the geographical point of view or 
from the view point of culture and population. 
Yet here too she set about harrassing India... 
Pakistan and the die hard Tories in Britain 
were arranging for the Hyderabad issue to 
be placed before Security Council. They with 
the connivance of their henchmen in 
Hyderabad were negotiating with the 
Portuguese Govt, the sale of Goa to the 
State and were buying arms and ammunition. 
But we shall not allow her to intervene in our 
affairs... We shall defend our freedom to the 
ast drop of our blood.. We shall certainly 
remain within the Commonwealth if it is 
advantageous to Tndia to do so. But I would 
remind Mr. Churchill that whether we stay 
within the Commonwealth or not we 
are certainly capable of defending 
ourselves without the help of the British” 
(30.11.48). 

It is good to turn to his memorable speech 
delivered on 12th March, 1950 at a time 
when organised massacres of Hindus were 
taking place in East Bengal. It was couched 
in language which Pakistan could well 
understand. 

‘‘In its issue of 23rd February that con¬ 
firmed prevaricator of truth and fabricator 
of untruth (i. e. Dawn) came out with a 
master piece of loot, arson and murder in the 
implementation of which I am reported to 
have played a part somewhat similar to that 
of Mark Antony after the death of Julius 
Caesar.... To my amazement the first victim 
of this journalistic legerdemain was no less 
exalted a person then the Pakistan Prime 
Minister...It is obvious that the masterplan of 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan was hatched 
sometime after 13th February and its pater¬ 
nity can probably be traced to the Dawn’s 
correspondent at Dacca. All that I can say 
is that the plan constitutes a signal triumph 
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of untruth and fabrication unequalled in the- 
short but sustained record of falsehood and 
lies which Pakistan has to its credit. It is 
therefore clear that instead of feeling ashamed 
of what has happened in East Bengal the 
central and provincial Govts, of Pakistan are 
engineering excuses by tracing an ingenious 
origin of these atrocities”. 

As independent India’s first Home Minis¬ 
ter the Sardar had to deal with subversive 
and fissiparous activities of groups of people 
working secretly against country’s- integrity. 
Thanks to his able stewardship these elements 
were effectively kept in check. The Sardar 
could therefore say as he did— 

‘‘Countries adjoining India have an object 
lesson from us. Starting from small begin¬ 
nings, the subversive agitations have burrowed 
big holes into social and administrative struc¬ 
tures and have constituted themselves in some 
as established authorities and in others as a 
substantial -threat to authority. In India 
fortunately we have, by our vigilance and the 
effective counter measures taken from time to 
time, succeeded in strictly localising these 
activities...Success in this enterprise can 
obviously be secured only by rousing public 
consciousness to the dangers which threaten 
its existence by securing their cooperation and 
by maintaining the efficiency and intelligence 
of the police...In order to hit back we have to 
hit harder and in order to hit harder we 
must have superiority in arms and equip¬ 
ment” (13.1.50). 

The significance of the last sentence will be 
patent to every one in the light of India’s 
military success against Pakistan in the Three 
Weeks’ Indo-Pak war of September, 1965. 

The life of the illustrious son of India—this 
paragon of Statesmen and patriots—abruptly 
terminated after a short illness on 15th 
December, 1950. His death created a vacuum 
in the leadership of independent India which 
is really difficult to fill up. 


WHY DOES VINOVA ASK FOR GRAMDAN ? 

By SURESH RAM ) 


India lives in her villages. While the 
former attained her freedom more than 
twenty-one years ago, the latter are yet in 
chains. Our millions of brethren have never 
known what a full meal is. Nor do they own 
any means to eke out their living. The burden 
on their back is mounting up. 

For the last fifteen years and more, attem¬ 
pts have been in progress to usher in socio¬ 
economic prosperity. True that total wealth 
and production have thereby increased, yet the 
plight of the rural areas has very much dete¬ 
riorated. According to Rural Debt and 
Investment Survey, 1961-62, conducted by 
the Reserve Bank of India, gross capital 
formation of rural families declined by no 
less than 46 46 per cent, as evident from the 
table below 


Item 

1951-52 

1961-62 


(in crorcs of 

(in crores of 


Rupees) 

Rupees) 

Farm Business 

300 

167 

Non-farm Business 

100 

150 

Residential housing 

250 

31 

Total 

650 

348 


During this period the rise in agricultural 
population was about 22 per cent. Accord¬ 
ingly, the increase in gross capital formation 
ought to have been in the same proportion. 
On the contrary, it went down by about a 
half, and the fall in the domain of residential 
housing amounts to no less than 87 - 6 per cent, 
which is very staggering indeed. Little 
wonder that the villages are being reduced to 
the verge of devastation and the country has to 


beg for food and money. Worse still, the aid 
coming from without is largely absorbed by 
the upper strata leaving little for the masses. 
This is borne out by the fact that while the 
share in income of the top five per cent of the 
Indian households went up from 14 per cent 
in 1952-53 to 24-4 per cent in 1962-63, that 
of the bottom twenty per cent declined from 
7'5 per cent to 6'4 per cent. Thus our plan¬ 
ning has been of such a peculiar variety as has 
further ruined our villages and aggravated the 
disparities in society. 

OUR POVERTY 

The poverty of India beggars all descrip¬ 
tion. About seventy per cent of our people, 
or a population as big as that of Europe, live 
on less than a rupee per day as shown in the 


Percentage of 
population 

Percentage share 
in income 

Per capita 
daily expen¬ 
diture (paise) 

Bottom ten 



per cent 

24 

24-8 

Next ten 

3-4 

270 

Next ten 

4-3 

46-3 

Next ten 

4 8 

550 

Next ten 

6\3 

64-5 

Next ten 

7-8 

710 

Next ten 

9-2 

88 8 

Next ten 

106 

104-7 

Next ten 

145 

130-7 

Top ten per cent 366 

207-1 


The third column is very revealing indeed. 
No less than ten per cent our people, or about 
£i\ o crorcs of men, women and children live 
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on less than four annas a day. Excluding per capita is hardly one hundred rupees or •*> 
the upper thirty per cent, the rest of the about twentyseven paise per day. Here 
population always lives in misery and lies the main challenge of India’s land J 
squalor. trouble. 


INEQUITY IN LAND-DISTRIBUTION 

A question poses itself. What is this 
poverty due to ? The simple and straight 
answer is—for want of work or occupation 
for the masses. Sturdy in body and mind, 
full of enthusiasm at heart, ready to take any 
risk, theirs is the singular misfortune of being 
denied all means of livelihood. Most of 
them have little or no land to toil 
upon. The distribution of holdings is as 
under :— 


Size in 

Acres 

Percentage 
number of 

Percentage 

area occu¬ 
pied 

Upto 

0-49 

holdings 

(1960-61) 

1092 

0-39 

)» 

100 

19-42 

1-32 

]) 

2-50 

40-70 

6-71 

>> 

500 

62-96 

18-88 

Above 

5-00 

37 04 

81-12 

Upto 

7-50 

74-81 

29-76 

)) 

1000 

91-81 

38-83 

>> 

15 00 

89 42 

52-68 

>> 

20-00 

93-02 

62-10 

j l 

25-00 

95-26 

69-30 

>5 

3000 

96-61 

7483 

>1 

50-00 

98-92 

87-82 

Above 50 00 

108 

12-18 


This clearly illustrates the uneven distri¬ 
bution of land. What a pity that 63 percent 
of agricultural families own hardlv 19 percent 
of land and about one percent at the top 
should have about twelve percent. This 
accounts for the vast landless population, more 
than thirty millions, whose annual income 


THE GREAT PROBLEM 

The Government has tried to meet it 
through introducing all sorts of land reform 
legislations and tenancy regulations. But 
transfers of land resorted to by land-holders 
all over the country have, as pointed out by 
the Planning Commission’s Committee on 
Implementation of Land Reforms, at its 
meeting held in New Delhi on October 12, 
1966, tended to defeat the very purpose of 
legislation and the Committee has, therefore, 
reiterated the need of “utmost speed in carry- ‘ 
ing out land reforms to ensure that the bene¬ 
fits of proposed large scale investment on 
agriculture in the Fourth Plan arc available 
to the poor sections of the rural population 
and production programmes are executed 
with vigour.” But the tragedy is that land 
problem has become more acute and complex 
with the growth of a new class of farmers, 
called as “agricultural capitalists” by the 
well-known economist Prof. Daniel Thorner, 
Director of Studies at the Sorbonne. He has 
given the warning that “unless the capitalists 
now spreading from the cities to the country¬ 
side manage their labour relations more 
skilfully, the last thing they will find in rural 
India is peace and quiet.” Growing inequal¬ 
ities in land and rising land hunger are 
responsible for violent uprisings in different 
parts of India. 

WHAT IS GRAMDAN ? 

This is India’s biggest problem today. How 
to solve it ? 

The answer to this question has been 
placed before the nation by Vinobaji in the 
form of Gramdan. He began with Bhoodan. 
On April 18, 1951, when ‘ he got a gift of one 
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hundred acres of land for the untouchable 
landless of a village in Andhra, he refused to 
regard it as an isolated event and interpreted 
it as an expression of the operation of the 
power of non-violence. With firm faith and 
unfliching courage he covered the country on 
foot, asking for land for the landless and for 
turning land into a non-marketable commodity. 
For about fourteen years, he walked throughout 
the length and breadth of India, created a 
nationwide movement and obtained no less 
42,64,0 90 acres, of which 11,90,718 acress 
have been distributed to the landless peasantry 
and the rest are in the process of distribution. 
What the Government could not do by all its 
resources and agencies has been offered to the 
poor through Bhoodan. 

In course of the growth of Bhoodan, all 
landowners in some villages came forward to 
surrender the ownership of their entire land. 
This gave birth to the idea of Gramdan. 
Vinoba regarded it as a natural fulfilment 
of Bhoodan and the master-key to total agra¬ 
rian .revolution. Accordingly, he began 
urging the people to join Gramdan in large 
numbers. 

The four basic tenets of Gramdan are as 
follows : 

(i) All the landholders of the village 
transfer the ownership of their entire land to 
the village community or Gram-Sabha ; 

(ii) All the landholders donate one- 
twentieth of their land to the Gram-Sabha 
for the sake of the landless of the 
village ; 

(iii) The village sets up its Gram-Sabha 
(village assembly) of which every adult, male 
or female, is a member ; 

(iv) They set up a Gram-Kosh (village 
fund) in which the landholders annually 


offer one-fortieth of their produce and the 
salaried people or wage-earners contribute 
one day’s earning every month (or one-thir¬ 
tieth of their income). 

THE GROWING RESPONSE 

Gramdan has evoked eloquent response 
throughout the country. No less than 65,181 
villages have joined Gramdan. Of them 
25,379 are in Bihar where Vinobaji has been 
concentrating for the last three years. Two 
important and big districts of Bihar, viz., 
Darbhanga and Purnea, have been offered 
in ZILADAN, almost all the villages therein 
having accepted Gramdan. Besides, four 
more districts have announced their Zila- 
Dan—Tirunelveli in Tamilnad, Uttarkashi 
and Ballia in U. P. and Tikamgarh in 
Madhya Pradesh. Vigourous attempts are 
afoot by workers in Bihar, Orissa, Tamilnad, 
U. P., Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra to 
obtain the Gramdan of all the villages of 
their States and thus to have their State 
Dan by the Gandhi Centenary, October 
2, 1969. 

POTENTIALITIES OF GRAMDAN 

One may ask : What’s the use of Gramdan 
and Ziladan ? The reply is hidden in the 
womb of time. But a few points are crystal 
clear. 

Firstly, if individual ownership of land is 
voluntarily surrendered in favour of village 
ownership it will put an end to most of the 
disputes and conflicts as also to rivalry and 
bloodshed ravaging our villages today. It 
will also stop mis-appropriation of land by 
outsiders and free the village people of most 
of their anxieties and quarrels. Besides, it 
will convert the village into a well-knit 
community and remove the age old tensions 
between the land-holder, the money-lender 
and the landless labourer. 
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Secondly, if one-twentieth of land is offered 
by the landholders as desired in Gramdan it 
means that at least one and a half crores of 
acres of land will come to the landless families 
whose number is also one and a half crore. 
If a family gets even one acre of land it can 
earn about a thousand rupees. The total 
wealth in the country will begin to increase by 
fifteen hundred crores of rupees every year. 
Further, if a family’s income goes up by 
thousand rupees it amounts to rupees two 
hundred per capita. Just think of a man 
whose income is raised by his own efforts 
from rupees one hundred to three hundred : 
This will infuse new life and energy into him 
and he will then come forward to join the 
task of nation building with unprecedented 
zeal and vigour. 

Thirdly, the village assembly of the Gram- 
dani village will alter the very complexion of 
the village. Today the village exists only in 
name and is torn by the conflicting interests 
of its residents. This is why the village is not 
able to face the onslaught of the administrator, 
the banker, the trader and all others who 
exploit it as much as they can. All this will 
change after Gramdan. 

Fourthly, the village fund will open a new 
avenue altogether. The village of today is 
like an orphaned home which is falling day 
by day. The poorer a man is the more he 
finds the door closed for him. Those with 
influence and resources carry the day and 
absorb all the aid coming from outside. 
Gramdan will seal this nefarious business and 
all help will be channelised by the village fund 
and those at the bottom will receive top 
priority. 

VINOBA’S CALL 

The concept of Gramdan is both new and 
revolutionary. In democratic countries land 
is under the ownership of individual and in 
the communistic countries under that of the 
State. And in all of them it is treated as a 


marketable commodity. Thus the rape of the 
Mother Earth is the order of the day; 
Gramdan seeks to set up village ownership, 
turn land into non-marketable commodity and 
place the Mother Earth on the high pedestal 
which is her due. There will be neither any 
landlord nor any landless. All of us will serve 
Mother Earth as her children. This is bound 
to transform mutual relationships, release new 
outlets of action and generate in people a 
tremendous power to build up their future 
with their own initiative. Thus Gramdan will 
pave the way for India’s socio-economic 
freedom and the dawn of true Swaraj. 

The world is sick, says the Pope. India is 
awfully so. Dark clouds of reaction, coercion 
and violence are hovering over the sky. 
Vinoba is keen to see India and her villages 
come into their own so that they may be able 
to face any situation. He is, therefore, 
anxious that people of every village should join 
Gramdan of their own accord. There is no 
time to loose, otherwise both our freedom and 
democracy are in jeopardy. Vinoba makes 
the prophetic appeal : 

“We are sitting on the edge of a volcano. 
Unrest prevails all over the world. None 
can be sure that the things will remain 
peaceful for a year or two. At the moment 
there is hot peace between India and 
Pakistan. China may combine with the 
latter and launch a united offensive. In 
that case fighting will not be confined to 
the border and any village or town can be 
the target. I submit that Gramdan is not 
only an effective defence measure but also 
a major defence itself. 

“With all emphasis at my command, I 
must declare that India is very insecure 
today from within and that there is no 
other way for us except Gram Swaraj 
through Gramdan. You have to accom¬ 
plish this mission in the shortest possible 

time.Any further delay is bound to 

prove fatal.” 




SWAM! V1VEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 


SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


THE ENVIRONMENT 

Swami Vivekananda was born in Calcutta 
on 12th January, 1863, six years after the 
Indian Mutiny. But the Mutiny touched 
Bengal only slightly, and there was no scent 
of rebellion in the air when Swamiji was born. 
On the contrary, the period that preceded 
and followed the rising was generally lifeless. 
It bore clear signs of servility to and imitation 
of the West. 

But there was an inner conflict in the age 
itself. It was a conflict between abject surren¬ 
der and a growing sense of dignity in a 
fallen nation. It was a challenge of the 
Indian cultural heritage to the currents of 
European thought which was rushing in. 
This challenge and the resultant conflict pro¬ 
duced sparks which accounted for a galaxy of 
great men who were born in Bengal in the 
nineteenth century. Swamiji was a perfect 
representative of his age and, if we want to 
understand him, we must have an insight into 
his environment. 

Sister Nivedita has analysed the influences 
which moulded Swamiji’s character. She 
said : 

“The ormative influence in his life was 
three-fold. 

First, his education in English, and 
Sanskrit-literaiure : 

Second, the great personality of his 
Guru, illustrating and authenticating that 
life which formed the theme of all sacred 
writings : 

And thirdly his personal knowledge of 
India and Indian people.” 


These observations are correct as far as 
they go, but they are not adequate. They 
need some supplements. Primarily, Swami 
Vivekananda was a revivalist of the mid¬ 
nineteenth century which usherd in a new era 
in Bengal or rather in India. Like others of 
his clan, he was at once sturdy, patriotic and 
masculine but initially torn between the horns 
of a dilemma. Secondly, Sree Ramakrishna’s 
influence on him was no doubt great but per¬ 
haps greater was his individual rationalism : 
thirdly, a wide personal knowledge of India 
did definitely influence his views, but no less 
a formative factor was his close study of the 
West and his realization of the failure of his 
own mission there. 

The history of nineteenth-century Bengal is 
a story of turmoil, struggle and advancement. 
Half a century earlier the battle of Plassey in 
1757 recorded a verdict of the exasperated 
Hindus of Bengal against the imbecile and 
tyrannical Muslim rule. The bulwark erected 
against it with the help of the English mer¬ 
chants ultimately recoiled on the originators, 
not quite unexpectedly. Things moved very 
rapidly after this event. Once for all it decided 
the supremacy of the English over the Dutch 
in India. Other European adventurers had by 
then disappeared from the scene. In its wake 
came the English East India Company’s 
commercial exploitation and political misrule. 
This paved the way for a rising known as the 
Indian Mutiny in 1857. Its declared purpose 
was restoration of the dead and rotten 
Muslim rule. Bengal refused to join this 
retrograde movement. 

Queen Victoria’s proclamation in 1858 
foisted a sense of relief into the country- 
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Actual transfer of Indian Empire from 
Company to Crown in November that year 
did not involve any basic change. Indian 
Empire, like Canada, won at the smallest 
cost ever conceivable, remained to the 
English a profitable hunting ground. 

And what a hunting ground it was! 
Manchester was built on the ruins of Cassim- 
bazar in Bengal. As R. C. Dutt, a renowned 
Bengali Civilian had put it "The English 
industry was born from the sacrifice of Indian 
industry.” 

However, that was only one side of the 
picture. They did not only take from India, 
they also gave something to the country. 
Indian tea cured the English of their national 
vice of drunkenness in the eighteenth century. 
Burdened with a deep sense of gratitude, they 
sent shiploads of wine in India. It resulted 
in a sudden influx of drunkenness in Bengal, 
in fact, all over India, in the nineteenth 
century. It was said that the English liquor 
merchants sent men throughout the country 
“for the express purpose of educating the 
natives to drink intoxicating liquors.” 

Bengal’s national character was at a low 
ebb when the European soldiers of fortune 
first arrived here. Such degradation was only 
normal. It was bom of long subjection of 
t he Hindus under a rotten and despotic 
Muslim rule. Sycophancy, hypocrisy, and 
treachery were the price the Hindus paid 
for their precarious living. They copied, with 
a sense of pride and prestige, from the Muslim 
book of purdah and multi-marriage. Lewdness 
was the order of the day. At this phase of 
what is known as Hindu medievalism. 
Ram Mohan Roy appeared in the scene. 
He died thirty years before the Swami was 
born. 

Ram Mohan, who was born seventeen 
years after the battle of Plasscy, came from a 


well-to-do family. His education began with 
Persian and Arabic which languages then 
carried more commercial value than Sanskrit. 
But he learnt Sanskrit later in the traditional 
way. Like other Hindu young men of his 
time, he imbibed both the spirit and form of 
Muslim culture as a matter of course. In the 
background of the gloomy Hindu medieva¬ 
lism it looked stupendous, but he was not 
dazed by its glow. In fact. Ram Mohan was 
the first spark of a conflict between the alien 
and native culture and religion. 

What exactly was this Hindu medieva¬ 
lism ? Its principal symptoms were overall 
weakness and a profound sense of frustration. 
They pervaded the entire Hindu community. 
The Vedas and the Upanishads which have 
always been the community’s perennial source 
of strength were completely forgotten. On 
the one hand, their study was forbidden to 
many by the priests and, on the other, their 
texts were misinterpreted by them. This they 
did partly out of ignorance and partly to suit 
their own selfish ends of establishing hold 
over the laity. It resulted in imbecility of 
thought, intellectual bankruptcy, moribund 
socio-religious doctrines, and suicidal unworld¬ 
liness. Ceremonialism reigned supreme and 
it was multiplied everyday. It was, in fact, a 
chaotic and a dark age. 

Standing at the juncture of the Muslim 
decadence and British ascent. Ram Mohan 
fought against the Hindu mediaevalism. It 
was a tenacious fight of a gigantic personality. 
If resistance to and, emergence from, this 
dark age that enveloped India can be called a 
Renaissance in miniature, Ram Mohan was 
its father. He threw his lot with the British. 
Because, in his infinite wisdom, he could see 
that friendship with the West was the only 
way out of this morass. 

His revival programme covered social. 
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- religious and educational reforms. He had 
in him the essentials of manly greatness. A 
, great thinker and a greater executor, he faced 
all oppositions bravely. Although in all his 
social and educational reforms he invoked the 

i 

assistance of the British ruling authorities, in 
matters of religion he kept away from 
them and also from the over-powering 
allurements which Christianity offered in 
those days. 

Ram Mohan’s greatness lies in his great 
fight against this galloping Hindu decadence. 
He selected his weapons from the armoury of 
the Vedas and the Upanishads as both 
Dayananda and Vivekananda did subsequently. 
But he led the way. In founding the 
“Brahmasabha” in 1828, five years before his 
death, he was neither influenced by the 
“Motazola” sect of Islam nor by the Unitary 
Church of Christianity. He had his firm 
belief in the Vedas and the Upanishads and he 
thought that, if he could reopen this perennial 
source of strength to his countrymen, 
they would be automatically re-vitalized. 
And, his vision in this direction was crystal 
clear. 

Ram Mohan has been depicted inade¬ 
quately as a mere fighter devoted to the task 
of removing idolatry from India. This has been 
done particularly by those writers who imagine 
and preach that idolatry is the cause of all 
evils in this country. The thought is either 
born of a design or a childish chain of 
reasoning. Ram Mohan had no doubt his 
schooling in the lessons of monism from 
Arabic and Persian literature as also from 
Sufism, but his main-stay was Vedanta. 
Personally, however, he was devoted to Tantrik 
cult, an off-shoot of Mahayana Buddhism 
later on adapted by Hindu community. Ram 
Mohan, however, preached Vedanta and 
prescribed it for the dying community in which 
he was born. The cure advocated by Swamiji 


was no different, although personally 
he perhaps leaned towards the cult of 
devotion. 

As Bertrand Russell has pointed out,^ 
Christianity is more intolerant than Islam. It 
is a vigorous and proselytizing religion. 
Consequently the then moribund state of the 
Hindu-community offered a unique field for 
conversion. The opportunity was fully utili¬ 
sed by every soldier of Christ and by all 
means, fair and foul. There was little differ¬ 
ence between the British method and that of 
the Portuguese which was known as “The 
Rice-pot and the Rupee policy’’. 

In fact conversion of niggers to Christia¬ 
nity was an article of faith of all Europeans 
who visited india. To begin with, the work 
was undertaken by the ignorant and cruel 
Portuguese headed by Vasco-da-Gama who 
arrived at the West coast on the eve of the 
Sixteenth century. Commenting on the posi¬ 
tion Sir Richard Temple wrote : 

“An unfortunately bigoted and far too 
powerful a priesthood led the Portuguese 
Church in India : but even amongst them 
there were such true missionaries as 
Francisco de Xavier. 

“Ignorance in regard to the Indians and 
their ways was at first complete—so 
complete that Vasco-da-Gama and his men 
at the beginning thought that the Hindu 
was a kind of a Christian ! 

.Conversion to the Portuguese form 

of Christianity of all the Indian population 
was a feasible proposition.” 

This mist of ignorance about the possiblity 
of wholesale conversion was never lifted com¬ 
pletely. All proselytizing Churches working 
in India vied with one another in their efforts 
to lead the heathens to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The zeal was maintained partly by 
racial arrogance and partly by commercial 
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investment on piety by the virtuous at home, 
particularly Americans. 

This proselytizing zeal of the Christian 
Missionaries gave the alarm to the Hindus in 
slumber. In fact, it did a signal service by 
rousing them from a state of stupor. Ram 
Mohan was perhaps the first man in India to 
set about a silent but vigorous protest. It was 
followed by Devendranath Tagore, Swami 
Dayrnanda and Swami Vivekananda. Things 
were, however, different with Keshav Chandra 
Sen. 

Many wise Europeans have since recognised 
the fuiility of attempts at conversion of the 
Hindus. A religion and a culture which have 
survived many millenniums can hardly be 
conquered. Commenting on Ram Mohan 
Max Muller wrote : 

“But while they (Ram Mohan and men 
of his ilk) clearly perceived that their 
religion was behind the time, and, as a 
social institution, could not stand long 
against Chris'ianity, they were by no means 
inclined to ..dinit that from a philosophical 
point of view also it was interior to 
Christianity.” 

But racial arrogance dies hard and the times 
were different. So missioiv.iy zeal for con¬ 
version continued unabated. It was actively 
supported by civilians, militaty men and even 
Governors General. Lord Dalhousie passed 
a law granting civil rights to religious 
converts. As a result, change of religion no 
longer involved loss of property to the 
converts. 

The native English schools and colleges 
were recruting ground and Christian teachers 
helped conversion. Vivian Derozio, an Anglo- 
Indian teacher of the Hindu College (1826- 
1831) might have been a very prominent and 


vociferous member of his clan, but there were 
many others less noisy. In the name of 
rationalism, all of them preached free thinking 
within the four walls of Christianity. The 
result was that young students in their teens 
considered it meritorious to break the old 
Hindu traditions and customs. They indulged 
in drinking wine and eating the prohibited 
meat openly in the city parks. The rude shock 
of the show spurred the thinkers of the 
community to some action in self defence. 

While skilled and subtle British salesman¬ 
ship accounted for the rapid progress of 
intemperance in India, meat eating was 
boosted as a source of ready physical strength. 
While in his teens, Mahatma Gandhi, who was 
six years junior to Vivekananda, could not 
resist this argument. He took meat, against 
his religion, secretly for many months before 
giving it up as inefficacious. 

These symptoms of unrest preluded 
conversion and also followed it. But the heat 
that caused these symptoms was generated by 
the force of conversion. Ram Mohan resisted 
and curbed this force which was shaking op 
the upper class of the society. Moreover, by 
reviving the Upanishads, he gave his country¬ 
men an effective weapon to meet the challenge 
of the West in proclaiming Christianity as a 
superior religion. Ram Mohan was not merely 
a patriot, but he was a saviour. 

After his death in Bristol in 1833, M .his 
mantle fell on Devendranath Tagore, father of 
the great poet Rabindranath. It was not, 
however, an apostolic succession of faith for, 
when Ram Mohan died, Devendfanath was 
merely a lad of sixteen years of age. But 
Ram Mohan was a friend of Devcndranath’s 
father and his influence on Devendranath was 
more paternal in nature. Personally Devendra 
Nath was given to meditation by nature. 
Steeped in Islamic tradition and culture from 
boyhood., he was faced with Christianity’s 


4 
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open challenge subsequently. In the resultant 
conflict he followed the footsteps of Ram 
Mohan with an important difference in the 
basic approach. Given to free thinking or 
rationalism of the West, he moved to the field 
of electic philosophy. Like Ram Mohan he. 
too, clung firmly to Hindu ideals based on the 
Upanishads. But, unlike him, he relied on his 
own personal interpretation ot the scripture 
instead of its traditional meaning as given by 
the universally accepted great exponents. 
This subjective individualism led him to 
compose his “Brahmodharma” which he 
declared to be inspired. But leaving this 
literary . composition aside, creation of the 
•‘Adi Bramho Samaj”, a new school of 
religious thought, developed from the nucleus 
of Ram Mohan’s “Brahma Sabha’’, was his 
definite achievement. It'met the challenge of 
the day. It gave strength and shelter to those 
of his countrymen who, in their ignorance, 
felt humiliated and ashamed by Christianity's 
blatant criticism of the so called Hindu 
idolatry. It envisaged a new era. 

But as his faith was conceived in self 
preservation and, not in self realization, it 
showed signs of ideological borrowings from 
both Islam and Christianity. 

In full appreciation of the position, Romain 
Rolland wrote : 

“The faith of the Brahmo Samaj then is a 
faith in one God, who created the universe 
out of nothing, and who is characterised 
- . essentially by the spirit of Kindness, and 
who absolute adoration is necessary for the 

salvation of man ‘in the next world’.” 

. * 

This faith, however, runs counter to the 
Upanishadic doctrine. To take its first part, 
although both Islam and Christianity held that 
the universe has been created out of nothing, 
the Upanishads categorically declare that God 
is both the creator and the material of the 
universe. 1 


Dcvendranath was more like a religious 
dignitary rather than a saint. He struck a 
balance between his pursuits of wealth and 
religion. He remained an outcaste for his 
unorthodox religious beliefs, but socially that 
did not matter much with him. For, as a 
wealthy person, he had to do little with 
common man. In fact, he catered for the 
socio-religious needs of only a section of the 
upper class of Hindu community and for 
considerable periods at times lived the life of a 
recluse in complete isolation. 

Dcvendranath retired at the age of forty 
five in 1863 but lived upto cightycight. On bis 
retirement, his place was taken up by 
Keshavchandra when he was about twenty four 
years old. Dcvendranath loved Keshavchandra 
dearly. Although Keshavchandra, too, was 
devoted to him yet he differed with him on a 
few vital points. Keshavchandra tried to 
bring common man into his fold. Moreover, 
in a spirit of piecemeal reformation, he bent 
his energies to removing social evils of Hindu 
community without touching their root causes. 

Keshavchandra, however, became the idol 
of the youth of his age for his oratory, good 
looks, and noble character. As he did not 
move in olympian height like his prodecessor, 
he was easily accessible to the educated young- 
men of the middle class. Gradually he moved 
away from Devendranath and, in fact, away 
from his basic ideals. Christianity attracted 
him and his devotion to this faith increased by 
stages. Finally imbibing a strong adoration 
for Jesus, he begau to preach veiled 
Christianity. It was, therefore, only natural 
that he should be lionized by the British 
Government and be compared to Gladstone 
when he paid a brief visit to England. It was 
generally held by his close associates that if he 
had lived several years longer, he would have 
entered the Roman Church. 

His ignorance of Sanskrit and also of the 
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•'The history of these attempted Brahmo 
reforms has been so often written that I 


scriptures was well-matched. With no secured 
moorings for his faith, he was caught in the 
net of European rationalism and he soon 
became what was known as “the noble product 
of the education and the culture of the West." 

On the eve of Kcshavchandra’s departure 
to England in 1870, he and Swami Dayananda, 
the founder of the Arya Samaj, once met in 
Calcutta. Keshavchandra knew no Sanskrit 
and Swami Dayananda knew no English. 
Keshavchandra expressed his regret at 
Swamiji’s ignorance of English tongue : for, 
otherwise the great vedic scholar would have 
been a very desirable companion on his visit 
to England. Kcshavchandra’s taunt was 
readily repaid in his own coin. The great 
vedic scholar said that he was equally sorry 
for the Indian orator of English tongue for 
his want of knowledge in his own sacred 
language, Sanskrit. He wondered how 
could he aspire to teach religion to Indian 
people through the medium of a foreign 
language ! 

In appreciation of Kcshavchandra’s nc-ar- 
Christi.in activities, Rom.iin Rolland has 
declared that lie was ite-ier and more appeal¬ 
ing to the Europeans than any other Indian 
of repute. He lias also 'aken the greatest 
pains, though unavai'ingly, to prove that 
Sree Ramakrisl.na's influence on his life, if 
any, was insignificant. The proselytizing 
spirit lives in every Christian mind and ii is 
not much weakened by the refinement of his 
or her culture. For, while in the West 
culture is achieved by widening the surface of 
knowledge, that in the East it can only be 
acquired by means of a change in the mental 
pl.fc in terms of depth. This is why even 
Max Muller’s mind, culturally so high, could 
not escape this proselytizing spirit. After 
meeting Keshavchandra in England he 
declared : 


need not enter fully into it, beyond repea¬ 
ting my conviction that great opportunities 
were lost then for planting Christianity 
on the old and fertile soil of India.” 

Although himself a great personality, 
Keshavchandra lost heavily for his leaning to 
Christianity. Wha'.*’.cr reputation survived 
was finally lost when it was found that his 
practice was at variance with his profession. 
This became manifestly clear in regard to his 
daughter’s marriage. And, when he died 
in 1884, some two years before Sree 
Ramakrishna's passing away, “the number of 
his disciples was not in accordance with his 
desert." 

Ram Mohan gave the correct lead for the 
revival of the dying Hindu community. He 
followed the tenets of the scriptures as explained 
by the saintly preceptors of old, but he did 
not discard the truth he gained by his personal 
perception. Initially both Devendranath and 
Keshavchandra accepted the authority of the 
scriptures but they saw no need for the pre¬ 
ceptors. They relied entirely on their own 
perception. In the case of Keshavchandra the 
perception was Christoccntiic, and in the case 
of Devendranath incomprehcnsive and super* 
ficial. Roth religioners were the products of 
European rationalism, but they changed their 
earlier views towards the end of their 
lives. While neither Devendranath nor 
Kcshavchandia could survive the test’of timdf 
Ram Mohan is still alive and will continue 
to live. 

The popularity of Keshavchandra attrac¬ 
ted Swami Vivekananda, then known as 
Narcndra Dutta, to his fold while he 
was quite a young boy. But more of 
it later on. 

From its very early age, the Brahmo 
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Samaj has been fighting the onslaught of 
Christianity on the Hindu community. In 
fact, it was born to fight it. But the picture 
of the fight will not be clear and complete 
without a mention of the Arya Samaj and the 
Theosophists. The main sphere of activity of 
these religious groups was, however, outside 
Bengal. The Theosophists predominated in 
South India, and the Arya Samajists mainly 
worked in the North and the West. 

Dayananda Saraswati of Gujrat was seven 
years junior to Dovendranath of Bengal. A 
great Sanskrit scholar and >aint, he, too, was 
terribly perturbed by the increasing and 
easy conversion of the Hindus in all walks 
of life to Christianity in Northern and Western 
India. Like their compeers in Bengal, the 
educated Hindu youths in these areas, too, 
had little knowledge of and, respect for. 
their ancestral ifaith. They were, therefoic, 
falling an easy prey to the onset of zealous 
Christian missionaries. 

Swami Dayananda wanted to put the 
Hindu community on its feet and planned 
revolutionary changes in religious outlook. 
His object was to .ake the Hindu community 
back to the period when none of the eighteen 
Puranas, which then, as now, governed 
the popular Hindu beliefs and ritua’s, were in 
existence. With the elimination of the 
Puranas. he thought, Hinduism would shake 
off its caste cansciousness and idolatry. 
Moreover, the Vedas would be s.'udicd, 
tfeHoma'’ sacrifice would be performed and 
vedic monism would automatically be 
established. 

His movement bordered on utopianism. 
But it had a strong, inherent vigour in it. Like 
the Brahmo Samaj it conlinued to meet the 
challenge of the age since its birth in Bombay 
in 1875. During the last six years of his life, 
which ended in 1883, Swami Dayananda 


swept over Rajputana, Gujrat, Punjab. Agra 
and Oudh. By his unrivalled knowledge of 
Sanskrit and the Vedas, his fifteen years’ 
wanderings all over the country, his formidable 
energy and firm conviction, he proved 
himself to be a saviour of the dying Hindu 
community. 

He was indeed a great rejuvenating force to 
reckon with. Posterity will remember with 
grati’udc the crusade he led and his fight 
against the Christian invaders. This fact 
was rcad'ly acknowledged by Remain Lolland 
when he w rote • 

‘‘Dayananda declared war on Christianity 
-ad his heavy massive sword cleft it asun¬ 
der with scant r. ferrnce to the scope or 
exactitude of his blows. ...His slashing 
commentaries, rtminiscent of Voltaire and 
his Dictionnaire Philosophique, have 
unfortunately remained the arsenal for the 
spiteful anti-Christianity of certain modern 
Hindus.” 

There is a great deal of similarity 
between the Brahmo Samaj and the Arya 
Samaj. Both grew out of conflict 
aimed at lighting he Christian onslaught. 
Both worked for the revival of the Hindu 
community drevh.g sustenance from their 
ancient a..d !b-goii?n scriptures, the Vedas. 
But there was ..!?c a fundamental difference. 
While the Ary i Sn.m.j fi : ily believe in the 
infallibility of the Vedas ami also in tire 
doctrine of if.. 0 *migration of soul, the Brahmo 
Samaj staid-; wavering and shaken in its 
belief. 

Theosophy, on the other hand, did not 
grow in India.', soil. The name comes from 
the Greek word '"Iheosophia'’ or divine 
wisdom. It carries with it a certain connota¬ 
tion in European thought, and is more 
or less analogous to the Sanskrit word 
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“Brahmavidya”. Madame Blavatsky, a 
Russian, founded the TJieosophical Society in 
New York in 1875, the same year in which 
the Arya Samaj was born. It came into 
India about a year later and planted itself in 
the South. 

The declared purpose of the Theosophicai 
Society were, first, formation of :• nucleus of 
universal brotherhood of man ; second, siudy 
of comparative rchgioi, philosophy and 
science; thiid, inv*si»gaiion into unexplained 
laws of nature an.I the powers latent in 
man. 

The list purpose was perhaps the first in 
importance. It gave lise to “secret doctrine” 
or occultism I rdiii ’ to the development of 
psychic force. f'-.c society found a very 
effective • xponent in Mis. Annie Bcsant, an 
English worn, n . i-’ a main disciple of 
Blavatskv, who so -,i' all Ii*r life in India. 
Originally a devou, Christian, Mis. Besant 
turned an athei -l v-lie*• her ardent prayers to 
God failed to protect her only child from 
death. She was then attracted by the 
subtle occultism pretend by Madame 
Bhi vatsky. 

That ‘-he her.-cll developed very great 
psychic powc s va> acknowledged on all 
hands. Even Count KcyserUng, the towering 
German thinker and humanist, who made 
blatant sarcasms about Theosophy, net 
Mrs. Besant arid acknowledged her achieve¬ 
ments. lie also added Ilia* the T.ieosophist 
leader; admitted freely ihat their occult powers 
were born <»f Indian yoga. 

But perhaps Mrs. Besant could realize at 
an advanced age that she was moving on a 
psychic plane and not on a spiritual one. This 
is why the empha .is in the Thcosophk.il world, 
under her guidance, was laid on vedantic 
Brahmavidya and the decline of the Gita 

Both Lutheran and Catholic missionaries 
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were actively carrying on brisk conversion in 
South India when the seed of Theosophy was 
planted there. Blavatsky’s “secret doctrine” 
and occulti.-m proved more attractive than 
Christianity and they stimulated the Hindu 
community to study their own sacred 
scriptures, the Gita and the Upanishads. The 
impact of Christianity on Hinduism did not 
produce ua much internal conflict in the 
Scutli as it did in other parts of India. But 
• his lacuna was corrected, knowingly or 
unknowingly, by Madame Blavatsky and 
Mi.s. Besant. It saved the South from prolific 
conversion which otherwise seemed inevitable. 
When this foreign element in the Indian 
religious body died a natural death, the void 
was readilv filled by Swami Vivekunanda's 
ved-;;t:e mcriuc as carried by the Ramakrishna 
Mission. This is perhaps why the Order 
b-come instantly and immensely popular in 
the South. The Mission’s edifice was built on 
the ruins of Theosophy. 

Turning to Bengal, when Keshavchandra 
was moulding the form of Brahmo Samaj, 
other forces were also at work. Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, the great thinker and 
litcratcur of Bengal and the composer of 
“Ba.ido Mataram”, was born in 1838, the same 
yea»• as Kcshavchandra. Bengal perhaps has 
yet to see a more ardent, versa 1 ile and vigorous 
leader of thought than Bankimchandra. 
Immensely erudite and patriotic, he swallowed 
in his early days the doctrines of European 
rationalism. But’soon he adjusted his new 
acquisition with his deep knowledge of Indian 
scriptures and philosophy. Through his 
criticism, essays, satires, religious discourses 
and novels he made an effective effort to 
restore self-confidcncc and poise to his country¬ 
men who grew blind in the glare of all the 
gloss that came along with European 
civilization. 

Bankimchandra breathed new' life into the 
country. As he was very widely read by the 
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educated people, the ideals he preached 
gained ground rapidly. Although a civil 
servant under an alien Government, he 
preached patriotic ideas fearlessly. His novel 
“Ananda Math", published in 1882, was 
militant in character. As a piece of literary 
art its claim may not be very high, but as a 
source of inspiration it ranks foremost. The 
book at once caught the imagination of the 
educated youths of Bengal and its influence 
on Swami Vivekananda, who was only nine¬ 
teen years old when it was published, was 
great. Mahendranath, a brother of the Swami, 
has pointed out that the Swami read 
Bankimchandra’s works with avidity and the 
spirit of ‘‘Bande Mataram" has undoubtedly 
been a great force in shaping his early life. 
Even one year before his passing away, 
Swami advised the youths of Dacca in 
these words : 

"Read Bankimchandra and Bankim- 
chandra, and emulate his Desh-bhakti 
(patriotism) and Sanatan-dharma (duty of 
a son to his motherland -see ‘Ananda 
Math’.” 

Sree Ramakrishna was born two years 
earlier than Bankimchandra and Krshavchandra 
in an obscure village in Bengal. He came to 
Dakshineswar temple near Calcutta when he 
was twenty years old. But his fame a., a 
great mystic and a saint*'dkl not travel far until 
after about ten years^ofet he was held in 
high esteem by a sri&ll group of devotees 
much earlier. It is at the residence of one of 
these devotees that Narendranath for the first 
time met Sree Ramakrishna in 1881 when he 


was about eighteen years old. His life after 
that meeting was gradually moulded by the 
great saint until he passed away in 1886. The 
period of probation, though comparatively 
short, was very fruitful. 

Although Sree Ramakrishna gave the 
Swami his final shape, the ground was pre¬ 
pared by two stalwarts, namely, Keshavchandra 
and Bankimchandra. In fact, if Brahmo 
Samaj was the guardian of morals, 
Bankimchandra was the thought-leader of 
concrete patirotism of all mid-nineteenth 
century youths of Bengal. The two 
forces converged in the Swami to strike a 
balance. 

Swamiji was born in a family in which the 
moral fibre was strong. Perhaps asceticism 
and love of God ran in his blood. His 
grand father left home at the age of twenty- 
five and became a sannyasin. Like the 
general run of educated men of his age, his 
father Biswanath hold the Bible in one hand 
and the works of the Persian poets in the 
other and recited from both. However, his 
preference for the Persian poets, notably Hafiz, 
and also for Islamic culture was remarkable. 
The Gita and the Upanishads were practically 
unknown in Hindu homes of those days. The 
Swami’s mother, Bluibaneswari, was however a 
devout Hindu, observing the rituals enjoined 
by the Putanas. She was also fond of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharala. While the 
father recited ftom Persian, the mother 
from the Indian epics, the son recited the 
“Bande Mataram", the song of the yru.'g 
Bengal patriots. It was the advent of a new 
age. 



CITIZENSHIP : DUTIES AND RIGHTS 


M. K. GANDHI 


In Swaraj based on Ahimsa, people need 
not know their rights, but it is necessary for 
them to know their duties. There is no duty 
but creates a corresponding right, and those 
only are true rights which How from a due 
performance of one’s duties, lienee rights of 
true citizenship accrue only to those who 
serve the State to which they belong. And 
they alone can do justice to the rights that 
accrue to them. 

And people who obtain rights as a result of 
performance of duty, exercise them only for 
the service of society, never for themselves. 
Swaraj of a peoplr means the sum total of the 
Swaraj (self-rule) of individuals. And such 
Swaraj comes only from performance by 
individuals of their duty as citizens. In it no 
one thinks of his rights. They come, when 
they are needed, for better performance 
of duty. 

All rights to lie deserved and preserved 
come from duty well done. Thus the very 
right to live accrues to us only when we do 
the dutv of citizenship of the world. From 
this very fundamental statement perhaps it is 
easy enough to define the duties of man and 
woman and correlate every right to some 
corresponding duty to be first performed. 
Every other right can be shown to be a 
usurpation hardly worth fighting for. 

If all simply insist on rights and no duties, 
there will be utter confusion and chaos. 

If instead of insisting on rights everyone 
did his duty, there will immediately be the 
rule of order established among mankind. 
There is no such thing as the divine right of 
kings to rule and the humble duty of the 
ryots to pay respectful obedience to their 
masters. 

They could but die a brave or cowardly 


death but those few would not bring in the 
orderly life of blissful contentment. It is, 
therefore, necessary to understand the corre¬ 
lation of the rights and duties. I venture to 
suggest that rights that do not flow directly 
fiom duty well performed are not worth 
having. A wretched parent who olaims 
obedience from his children without first 
doing his duty by them excites nothing but 
contempt. 

The true source of rights is duty. If we all 
discharge our duties, rights will not be far to 
seek. If leaving duties unperformed we run 
after rights, they will escape us like a 
will-o’-the-wisp. The more we pursue them, 
the farther will they fly. The same teaching 
ltas been embodied by Krishna in the immor¬ 
tal words : “Action alone is thine. Leave 
thou the fruit severely alone”. Action is duty ; 
fruit is the right. 

Rights accrue automatically to him who 
duly performs his duties. In fact, the right 
to perform one’s duties is the only right that is 
worth living for and dying for. It covers all 
legitimate rights. 

What I call the Law of Satyagraha is to be 
deduced from an appreciation of duties and 
rights flowing therefrom. 

I hold that non-violence is not merely a 
personal virtue. It is also a social virtue to be 
cultivated like the other virtues. Surely 
society is largely regulated by the expression of 
non-violence in its mutual dealings. What I 
ask for is an extension of it on a larger, natio¬ 
nal and international scale. 

To the same extent as we progress towards 
our goal we shall find contentment and 
happiness, and to that extent too shall we 
have contributed towards the bringing into 
being of a non-violent society. 



KANTHAL OR JACKFRUIT IN INDIA 


P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Introduction 

Can a man’s paternal affection for his 
jack-fruit tree induce him to commit a 
murder, and thereby bring down his own 
death sentence ? The answer to this question 
is “ydS” if we follow a narration by Mr. S.K. 
Bage, Bihar’s Minister for Community 
Development at a function held at Chaibassa 
on 13th July, Wednesday, 1966. 

Mr. Bage said that recently he had rushed 
from Ranchi to the Hazaribagh Central Jail 
on learning that an Adivasi, sentenced 
to be hanged, had wished to sec him. 
The man, a co-villager of Mr. Bage, 
had been charged with murdering his 
neighbour. Questioned why, he said that 
he had planted, a jackfruit tree and reared 
it “with almost paternal care”. He found 
it one day cut down by one of h-s neighbours. 
He could not check himself and hacked the 
cutter to death. He was not repentant at all, 
the man told Mr. Bage, for what lie had done, 
as he had the satisfaction of inflicting punish¬ 
ment on the destroyer of the tree which was 
almost as dear to him as his son. Mr. Bage 
said that his endeavours to get the man out 
of the gallows could not succeed as it was 
too late. 

History of the Jackfruit tree 

The Jack, according to historians, has been 
in use India from the prehistoric times. 
No. doubt this is the tree of which Pliny 
has written as follows : 

“Major alia porno ct suavitate praccellen- 
tior; quo sapientiores Indorum 
vivunt. (Folium alas avium imitatur 


longitudine trium cubitorum, latitudine 
duurn.) Fructum e cortice mittit admirabilem 
sued dulcedine ; ut uno quaternos satiet. 
Arbori nomen palae, pmno arienae : plurima 
est in Sydracis, expeditionum Alexandri 
termino. Est et alia simili huic ; dulcior 
pomo ; sed interaneorum valetudini 
infesta.” (Another tree there is in India, 
greater yet than the former ; bearing a 
fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid ; and wercof the 
Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily live. The leaf resembleth birds’ 
wings, carrying three cubits in length, 
and two in breadth. The fruit it putteth 
forth at the bark, having within it a 
wonderfull pleasant juice ; insomuch as 
one of them is sufficient »o give four men 
a competent and full refection. The tree’s 
name is Pala, and the fruit is called 
Ariena. Great plenty of them is in the 
country of Sydraci, the utmost limit of 
Alexander the Great his expeditions and 
voyages. And yet there is another tree 
much like to this, ami bearclh a fruit more 
delectable than this Ariena, albeit the guts 
in a man’s belly it wringeth and breeds 
the bloudie ffix.') 

There is no evidence to identify the fruit 
referred to by Pliny as plantain (as has been 
done hy Rurnphius), for the words italicised 
in the passage applies only to jackfruit, 
the fruit growing c cortice (i. c. piercing the 
bark of the stem, not pendent from twigs 
like other fruit), the sweetness, the monstrous 
size, are in combination infallible. As regards 
its being the food of sages, it must be men¬ 
tioned that there is no injunction againsj 
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its use by them. As jacks grow wild in 
jungles, sages might have found it a good 
food. Pliny, it seems, has telescoped two 
trees together, for the first clause of his 
description (Major alia etc ; Folium alas 
etc.) are found in Theophrastus, but applied 
to two different trees. Theophrastus’s 
description is very accurate. 

“(1) And there is another tree which is 
both itself a tree of great size, and produces 
a fruit that is wonderfully big and sweet. 
This is used for food by the Indian 
Sages, who wear no clothes. (2) And 
there is yet another which has the leaf 
of a very long shape, and resembling 
the wings of birds, and this they set upon 
helmets ; the length is about two cubits. . . 
(3) There is another tree the fruit of 
which is long, and not straight but crooked, 
and sweet to the taste. But this gives 
rise to colic and dysentery wherefore 
Alexander published a general order 
against eating it.” The third fruit that 
gave rise to colic and dysentery is unripe 
mango. 

Kautilya has mentioned jackfruit. An 
injunction against the use of intoxicating 
drinks prepared from jackfruit by Brahmans 
is recorded is Vlshnudharma Sutra. 

Etymology 

The jack-fruit tree (A rtocarpus Integrlfolia) 
is a native of Southern Asia. However, the 
word Jack was believed by earlier writers to 
be a corruption of the Sanskrit word Tohackka 
which means the fruit of the tree. No such 
Sanskrit word exists in any dictionary. The 
words in Sanskrit for jackfruit are Kantaka, 
Phala, Panasa and Phalasa. 


Malaya lam word Tsjaka (Chakka) in his six- 
volumed botanical treatise published from 
Amsterdam as early as 168*>. The English 
word Jack is undoubtedly a corruption 
of Malayalam Chakka, which means the fruit 
of Pllavu. Englishmen borrowed the word 
Jack from Portuguese and Dutch sources.' 
The Malayalam word Chakka is derived from 
Tamil Sakkal. Rev. Caldwell tells us that 
etymologically Sakkal means the fruit 
abounding in rind and refuse. In short, 
the word Jack is of Dravidian origin. 

Jack ft religion 

The jackfruit tree has been worshipped 
in India from prehistoric times. From the 
archaeological and inscriptional points of view, 
plpal (Ficus rcligiosa), Nim (Mclic Azadirachta), 
and jack are the earliest trees that began to 
be worshipped. The wood of the tree is 
used by Kerala Christians for making images 
of their gods. The Dravidians attach a 
special reverence to this tree. The Nairs 
of Kerala grow a few jacks and mangoes in 
their compound as both these trees are 
indispensable in their religious life. To the 
Nair the jack is truly a tree of his religion. The 
charred bones that are salvaged after cremating 
a Nair man or woman are kept buried in a 
fresh unburnt clay pot under ihe shade of 
a jack before it is immersed in a sacred river. 
No other tree can be depended upon for 
giving the pithru (departed spirit) the nourish¬ 
ment required for its onward journey to its 
destination. The jacks growing near the 
temples all over India are objects of worship. 
However, Hindu women in North India thinjc 
that the Kathal or jackfruit is very unlucky, as 
the fruit is plucked while green. They believe 
that such a tree planted near the house brings 
ill-luck on the family. 


Van Rheede, the Dutch Governor of Cochin 
and author of the monumental Hortus Mala- 
barlcus, was the first to begin use of the 


The people living in the Assam, Himalayas 
plant this tree whenever they make a new 
settlement. The age of the villages of Adis, 
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Gallongs, Pangis etc. in N. E F. A. and the 
different groups of Nagas can be well 
ascertained from the age of the jack standing 
in the settlement. The first duty of the 
Adis (formerly called Abors) and other 
subtribes coming under them, is to plant a 
number of jacks whenever a new colony is 
established. They subsist on this fruit for 
more than two months in a year. The section 
commanders of the great punitive Abor 
Expedition sent against the Abors 
in 1912 were ordered not to spare jacks in 
any village out of sympathy for the people, 
as the government believed that not only 
destruction of standing crops and stacks of 
grain would suffice to bring the turbulent 
hillmen to submission, but the destruction 
of jacks was also necessary to teach the tribals 
a lesson. The direction of the migration of 
Off Abors and Nagas inhabiting N. E. F. A. 
and Nagaland, has enabled anthropologists 
to locate their original home from the exis¬ 
tence of giant jacks on the way of their 
routes. The tree takes a number of years 
to attain its full stature and seldom dies 
a natural death. 

An all-Purpose Tree 

The Jackfruit tree is a real jack of trees. 
Even a small tree yields a few hundred fruits 
a year. The larger the size of the fruit, the 
smaller the quantity produced on the tree. 
Giant trees, attaining a height of 100 to 150 
feet above the ground, may bear hundreds of 
fruits. The average weight of a fruit may be 
less than a maund. Pliny’s estimate that a 
jackfruit is big enough for four men to eat can 
be taken to represent an average fruit. Friar 
Jordanus (c. 1328) has recorded that it took 
five men to finish a jackfruit. Col Yule has 
recorded that it took three men to carry a 
jackfruit that was produced in a plantation in 
central Java. Jackfruits which could only be 
lifted by two grown-up men are not uncommon 
in my orchard in North Travancore. 


The jackfruit is good for making curry from 
a very tender stage. When the fruit attains 
the size of an unhusked cocoanut, and not more 
than two moiiths old, it is called Idichakka in 
Kerala and Ichar in Bengal. The thorns on 
the outer bark are scrapped and then cut into 
pieces. The cut pieces are then cooked in 
water. Condiments and spices may be added 
after the boiled fruit has been smashed into 
its fibres by a mallet at the time of savouring. 
The fruit is ideal for eating raw or using as a 
vegetable for curries when it attains maturity. 
The pulp of the green fruits is used in a variety 
of curries in Kerala, such as Avlyal, Sambar, 
Erisseri etc. The berries are stored all over 
rural India for use in lean months. Roasted 
seeds of jackfruit are excellent in taste and 
surpasses chestnuts. The only refuse of the 
fruit is its thorny outer bark. 

The fruit is a wholesome food when ripe. 
The seed vessels are the only portions eaten of 
a ripe fruit. The berries are sun-dried and can 
be stored for a mumber of months. The unripe 
pulp of the green jackfruit is parboiled and 
and sundried before it is stored for future use 
all over Kerala. Jams and jellies are made 
from the pulp of ripe fruits. The green and 
ripe fruits, after removal of pulp and berries, 
are excellent fodder for cattle ; but in cities, 
nobody would throw away even the thorns. 
The pulp of the unripe fruit is excellent for 
making chips by frying in cocoanut or other 
oils. 

The timber of the jack is of a very pleasing 
colour and is largely used for making quality 
furniture. “The jackwood” writes Maria, 
Graham “at first yellow, becomes on exposure 
to the air of the colour of Mahogany and it is 
of as fine a grain”. 

The timber required for houses in ru ral 
India is largely derived from the jack. The 
timber of jack lasts long, as it is not liable to be 
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eaten away by white ants. The branches of 
the tree are good for firewood. The green 
leaves of the tree are excellent fodder for goats 
and other animals. The golden leaves are 
used as cups and spoons in Kerala extensively 
for drinking kanji (rice-gruel). The leaves are 
also used as an excellent fertiliser after setting 
fire to them and turning them into ash. In 
fact, no part of the tree is waste. 

Varieties of fruit 

Van Rheede has distinguished more than 
30 species of the jack tree in Kerala. But the 
fruit of all these trees can !*• reduced to two 
kinds. The Varikka fruit is distinguished by 
its plump and succulent pulp of delicious honey 
flavour and the Pazhukka fruit is filled with 
softer and more flabby pulp, inferior in flavour. 
Older writers like Jordanus and Ibn Batuta 
call Varikka as barka or Giacha ( Chakka) 
barca. P. Vinccnze Maria’s (!f>72) Giacha 
papa or Girasole is the Pazhukka variety. Drury 
says that ‘honey-jack is by far the sweetest and 
best’. The Basirhat variety is much relished 
in Calcutta though fruits coming from Murshi- 
dabad and Nadia are not less tasty. The 
‘Cocoanut Jack' ( Tenga Chakka ) of Kerala, 
which docs not grow more than the size of an 
unhusked cocoanut, is good as a fruit anti for 
making curries. The bitter variety of green 
fruit becomes honcyswcet when it matures. 
Robinson’s (1878) observation In My Garden 
that‘the monstrous jack in its eccentric bulk 
contains a whole magazine of tastes and smells, 
is true. 

Jackfruit in proverbs 

The practice of oiling the lips and hands to 
remove the stickinesss of the fruit has been 
noted by Friar Odoric and Baber in his 
Memoirs. This is the theme of the Hindi 
proverb on premature precautions : “Gach’h 
men kathal, honth men tel.” (You have oiled 
your lips whilst the jack still hangs on the 
tree). There are several proverbs in Malay- 


alam in which the jack figures prominently. : 
The proverb ‘ Venamenkll Chakka Verllum ' 
kaykum' literally means that the jack will put 
forth its fruits even on its roots, if need be. 
(The English equivalent-Where there is a will, 
there is a way). Another proverb ‘Azhakulla 
Chakkayil Chulayllla’ (Beautiful jackfruits do not 
have pulp inside) is equivalent to English 
saying, All that glitters is not gold. The 
Indian cuckoo’s call is rendered as ‘Kathal 
Pakka I Kathal Pakka ! i.e., jack’s ripe by the 
people of the Gangetic plain, for the coinci¬ 
dence of the bird’s appearance with the 
ripening of fruits. 

A Grand-Old Jack Tree 

Though jacks standing near the temples 
have been worshipped all over India, the 
history of the grand old jack tree (Ammachl 
Pllavu) that stands on the banks of the Neyyar 
river, 12 miles from Trivandrum on the way 
to cape Comorin, is interesting. This is the 
only jack in the world that has been accorded 
the unique honour of being declared as a 
national monument. King Marthandavarma, 
who united all the petty kingdoms that once 
existed in Travancorc area of Kerala by 
conquest and diplomacy, hid himself in 
a great chunk of this giant tree in 
1757 to escape from the attack of 
enemies and the Nair chieftains of the Eight 
Houses ( Ettuveeltil Pillamar ). It is in the .fitness 
of things that ihe tree has been declared as a 
national monument and taken over by the 
Government of India’s Archaeological Survey 
for protection and preservation. The tree 
used to yield a good number of fruits till 1957. 
Formerly the first fruit of the tree used to be 
offered to the nearby Krishnan Kovil (temple 
of Lord Krishna), the second one to the palace 
of the ruling Maharaja of Travancorc and 
the remaining fruits sold by public 
auction. 

Fructifying the jack ? 

There is a belief among the Oraons of 
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Chotanagpur that if a jack docs not bear 
fruits a man should climb on its branch while 
another posted at the trunk of it with an axe, 
should pretend to cut it. The man sitting on 
the branch implores the man standing below 
him not to cut it, assuring him that the jack 
will bear fruit abundantly in the next season. 
This kind of a mock-destruction ceremony is 
believed to be efficacious for fructifying other 
trees as well. 

Some early foreign notices of Jack. 

The jackfruit has received considerable 
attention from foreigners from the times of 
Alexander the Great. Leaving tiie early 
descriptions of pliny and Theophrastus, Hieun 
T’Sang’s (C.A.D. 650) notice is the oldest one 
on record. This Buddhist pilgrim from China 
had an opportunity to see the fruit in 
Bengal, and his description is as follows. 

“Although the fruit of the pan-wa-so 
( Panasa) is gathered in great quantities, it is 
held in high esteem. These fruits are as big 
as a pumpkin ; when ripe they are of a 
reddish yellow. Split in two they disclose 
inside a quantity of little fruits as big as crane’s 
eggs ; and when these are broken there exudes 
a juice of reddish yellow colour and delicious 
flavour. Sometimes the fruit hangs on the 
branches, as with other trees ; but sometimes 
it grows from the roots, like the fo-ling (Radix 
Ct.lrue) which is found under the ground.” 

c. 1225: Chau-ju-Kua 

The description of jackfruit given by 
Chau-Ju-Kua, the Chinese Inspector of 
Foreign Trade in his Chu-fan-Chi, about 1225, 
has not attracted attention of writers, but it 
deserves reproduction here. 

“The Po-lo-mi is of the size of a pumpkin, 
its outer skin is covered with nodules like 
the hair on a Buddha’s head. Its colour 
is green while growing, and turns yellow 
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when ripe. The pulp, when cut out of 
the fruit, is of extreme sweetness. The 
tree resembles a baniyan, and the flowers 
grow in clusters. When the flowers fall 
and the fruit sets, only one develops, the 
rest shrivel up. The Po-lo-mi comes from 
Su-ki-tan ; it is also found at the Nan-hoi- 
temple in Canton’’. The Jackfruit of Central 
Java according to this Chinese author “is 
like a pumpkin, the skin like that of the 
chestnut, the pulp like that of the mandarin 
orange. It is extremely sweet and well- 
flavoured”. 

The Chinese at first called the Jackfruit 
Po-no-so ( from Sanskrit Paiasa ) and the 
Sui-Shu, ‘ 82 7 b , is probably the earliest 
Chinese work to mention this fruit. The 
fruit received the name - of Po-lo-mi in the 
sixth century A.D. as it was introduced 
to China from Po-lo ( Canton ). Yu-Yang- 
tsa-tsu says : “The Po-na-so tree grows in 
Possi (Persia) : it also grows in Fu-lin, where 
it is called a-pu-to or a-sa-to, according to 
Pon-tsau. The tree grows to 50 or 60 feet 
high. The bark is bluish green. The 
leaves are very shining, they do not wither in 
winter or summer. The fruit does not come 
out of the flower ; but proceeds from the 
stem of the tree, and is as large as a pumpkin. 
It has a husk enveloping it, and on the husk 
are spines. The pulp is sweet and edible. 
The pips ( inside the pulp ) are as big as 
jujubes and one fruit has a number of them. 
They have stems. Inside the pips there is a 
kernel like a chestnut and yellow, which is 
excellent eating when roasted.” 

Ping-Chou-Ko-tan, another Chinese 
author, has recorded that “In front of the 
Nam-hai-miau ( in Canton ) there is a big 
(Jack-fruit ) tree. The ripe fruit is like a 
pumpkin, when open its sections are like 
bananas. The natives call it Po.lo-ml. When 
properly prepared ( lit. steeped ) it is good to 
eat.” Tan-Shu, 221, 17 tells us that in the 



^21st year of Chong-Kuan period (A.D.647) a 
a mission from Magadha (Central India) that 
visited the Chinese court presented the 
Emperor with a Po-lo tree. 

The word Po-lo, according to some 
writers, is the Sanskrit equivalent to phola 
and ml may be the Chinese word for 
honey. 

Friar Jordanus (c. A..D. 1328) 

“There are some trees that bear a very 
big fruit called chaqui ; and the fruit is of 
such size that one is enough for above 
five persons. There is another tree that 
has a fruit like that just named, and it is 
called Bloqui, quite as big and as sweet, but 
not of the same species. These fruits never 
grow upon the twigs, for these are not 
able to bear their weight, but only from 
the main branches and even from the 
trunk of the tree itself, down to the 
very roots”. 

Friar Odoric (c. 1330) has described the 
jackfruit correctly. And he is the first f. reig- 
ner to notice the stickiness of the fruit 
and use of oil to remove the adhesive 
quality. 

“And there be also trees which produce 
fruits so big that two will be a load for a 
strong man. And when they arc eaten 
you must oil your hands and your 
mouth : they arc of a fragrant odour 
and very savoury ; the fruit is called 
chabassl”. The word “ Chabassi ” stand for 
“ Chakka ”. 

Ibn Batuta (c.1335) 

“The Shoki and Borki. This name is 
given to certain trees which live to a great 
age. Their leaves are like those of walnut, 
and the fruit grows direct out of the stem 
of the tree. The fruits borne nearest 
to the ground are borki ; they are 


sweeter a d better-flavoured than the. 

Shoki." 

John de Marignolli’s description (c. 1350) 
is vivid. The tree attains the maximum 
height and growth in the interiors where the ' 
soil is laterite. 

“There is again another wonderful tree 
called CHAKE Baruke ; as big as an oak. 
Its fruit is produced from the trunk, and 
not from the branches and is something 
marvellous to see, being as big as a great 
lamb, or a child of three years old. It 
has a hard rind like that of our pine-cones, 
so that you have to cut it open with a 
hatchet ; inside it has a pulp of surpassing 
flavour, with sweetness of honey, and of , 
the best Italian melon ; and this also 
contains some 500 chestnuts of like 
flavour, which are capital eating when^ 
roasted.” 

Nicolo Conti’s description (c. 1440 ) of 
the jackfruit is excellent, but he has erred 
slightly in describing its leaves. He seems to , 
have confounded the leaves of jack with 
that of its congener the breadfruit ; 
(Artocarpus inclsa). 

“There is a tree commonly found, the 
trunk of which bears a' fruit-resembling a 
pine-cone, but so big that a man can 
hardly lift it; the rind is green and hard, 
but still yields to the pressure of the finger. 
Inside there are some 250 or 300 pippins, 
as big as figs, very sweet in taste, and 
contained in separate membranes. These 
have each a kernel within, of a windy 
quality, of the consistence and taste of 
chestnuts, and which are roasted like 
chestnuts. And when cast among embers 
(to roast), unless you make a cut in them 
< they will explode and jump out. The 
outer rind of the fruit is given to cattle. 
Sometimes the fruit is 4feo found growing 
from the roots of the tree Underground, 
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and these fruits excel the others in flavour, 
wherefore they are sent as presents to 
kings and petty princes. These (moreover) 
have no kernels inside them, The tree 
itself resembles a large fig-tree, and the 
leaves are cut into fingers like the hand. 
The wood resembles box, and so it is 
esteemed for many uses. The name 
of the tree is Cachi” (i. e. Cachi or 
Tzacchi ). 

Ludovico Di Varthema in his Travels of 
Egypt, Syria, Arabian Deserts, Persia, India 
and Ethiopia (c. A. D. 1503-1508) has left 
us a record of Ciccara (— chakkara or sugar 
jackfruit) he found in Calicut in his second 
book. 

“I found in Calicut a kind of fruit which 
is called Ciccara. Its stem is like that of 
a large pear tree. The fruit is two or 
two and a half palm long, and is as thick 
as a man’s thigh. This fruit grows on the 
trunk of the tree, that is to say, under 
the boughs, and partly on the middle of 
the stem. The colour of the said fruit 
is green, and it is formed like the pine, 
but the work is more minute. When it 
begins to ripen, the skin becomes black 
and appears rotten. This fruit is gathered 
in the month of December, and when it 
is eaten it seems as though you were eating 
musk melons, and it appears to resemble 
a very ripe Persian quince. It appears 
also, as though you were eating a prepa¬ 
ration of honey, and it also has the taste 
of a sweet orange. Within the said fruit 
there are some pellicles like the pomegra¬ 
nate. And within the said pellicles there 
is another fruit which, if placed on the 
embers of the fire and then eaten, you 
would say that they were most excellent 
chestnuts. So that this appears to me to 
be the best and most excellent fruit I ever 
ate”. 


The fruit described by Varthema it 
obviously the jack, the seeds of which, when 
roasted, are frequently eaten. They were a 
favourite dish with Sir James Outram, who 
used to say they were equal to chestnuts. 
Though the taste of the pulp is sweet, the 
smell is very disagreeable to Europeans. 
Varthema, who seems to affix the odour to 
the skin, is the only one of the old travellers 
who appears to have noticed this peculiarity. 
The origin of the name Ciccara given by 
Varthema is doubtful, unless it be a corrup¬ 
tion of Malayalam Chakka. Ibn Batuta 
tells us that when it “grows yellow in the 
autumn, they gather and divide it. Its seed 
resembles that of a cucumber, and has a stone 
something like a large bean. When the stone 
is roasted, it tastes like a fried bean”. The 
distinction thus drawn between the seed and 
the stones of the jack seems to justify 
Varthema to call the latter as “another 
fruit”. 

The fruit of the jack is compound, and is 
made up of a number of single-seed fruits 
cohering together. It is a singular fact that 
this has been partially noticed by the old 
writers. Roxburgh’s description of it is as 
follows : “Fruit compound, oblong, murexed 
(muricate), from twelve to twenty inches 
long, from six to twelve in diameter, weighing 
from ten to sixty pounds. Seeds uniform, 
one in each germ, were all to come to 
maturity, which can never happen. They 
are about the size of a nutmeg, enveloped in 
a thin, smooth, leathery sheath, lodged within 
the fleshy edible part of the fruit, which 
formed the exterior coverings of the germ, 
already noticed.”... 

The Memoirs ( c. 1530 ) of Zehir-ed-din 
Muhammed Baber, the First Mughal 
Emperor of Hindusthan, contains the 
following passage. Kadhil represents Hindi 
Kathal. 



KANtHAL OR JACKPRUIT M 


Another is the kadhll. This has a very 
bad look and flavour (odour ?). It looks 
like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and made 
into a haggis. It has a sweet sickly taste. 
Within it are stones like a filbert...The 
fruit is very adhesive, and on account of 
this adhesive quality many rub their 
mouths with oil before eating them. They 
grow not only from the branches and 
trunk of the tree, but from its roots. You 
would say that the tree was all hung round 
with haggises !” 

Garcia’s (1563) Colloquios is a valuable 
book, full of matter and good sense. It 
contains the following dialogue : 

“R. What fruit is that which as big as the 
largest (coco)nuts ? 

“O. You just now ate the chestnuts from 
inside of it, and you said that roasted they 
were like real, chestnuts. Now you shall 
eat the envelopes of these-.■ 

“R. They taste like a melon ; but not so 
good as the better melons. 

“O. True. And owing to their viscous 
nature they are ill to digest : or say rather 
they are not digested at all, and often 
issue from the body quite unchanged. I 
don’t much use them. They are called 
in Malavar jacas ; in Canarin and 

Guzerati panas _ The tree is a great and 

tall one; and the fruits grow from the 
wood of the stem, right up it, and not 
on the branches like other fruits.” 

The best description of jackfruit comes 
from the pen of Linschoten. In Chapter 50 
of his Voyage, he speaks of laquo or laacca'. 
Linschoten’s description is prefaced with the 
remarks of his friend, Dr. rahvdanus (the 
Latinised name of v. d. Broeckc ). This is 
what Paludanus says of Jack : 


“This (fruit) grows in Calicut, and in some 
other places of India near to the sea (and) 
upon (rivers or) water (sides). (It is) a 
certain fruit that Malabar is called Iaca, 
in Canara and Gusurate, Panar and 
Panasa, by the Arabians Panax, by the 
Persians, Fanax. The fruit grows upon 
great trees, not out of the branches like 
other fruits, but out of the body of the 
tree, above the earth, under the leaves. 
The leaves are as big as a(man’s) hand, 
greenish, with thick hard vein that goes 
clean through the length (o f them). The 
smallest of this fruit, specially that which 
grows in Malabar, ( and is ) the best (of 
all), is greater than our greatest pumpians 
(—pumpkins) (I mean of Portugal). They 
arc without covered with a hard shell, of 
colour green, otherwise it is much like the 
Pine apple, save only that the (shell or) 
husk seems to be set full of pointed 
diamonds, which have certain green (and) 
short books (at the ends) but at the (very) 
points are blackish, and yet are neither 
sharp nor pricking although they seem 
(so to be). 

“These fruits arc like melons, and some¬ 
times greater, outwardly green, and in¬ 
wardly yellow, with many soft prickles, 
apparrelled (as it were) like a hedgehog. 
Those that grow in Goa are not so good, 
nor of so good a taste as those in Malabar. 
This fruit being ripe, which is commonly 
in December, smelleth very sweet, and 
is of two sorts, whereof the best is called 
Barca, the other Papa, which is not so 
good, and yet in handling it is soft like 
the other. The best cost about 40 
Marvedies, which is somewhat more than 
a Ryall (of plate) and being ripe they are 
of a blackish colour, and with hard husk, 
the outward part thereof which compasseth 
the nut, is of many taste, sometimes it 
tasteth like a melon, sometimes like a 
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peach, and (somewhat) pleasanter, ^ (but in 
taste it is most like unto the peach), 
sometimes like a honey comb, sometimes 
like a citron, but they are hard to digest, 
and do commonly come up again (out of 
the stomach) undigested even as they were 
eaten. This fruit being cut up and 
opened lengthwise (in the middle) is white 
within, and full of meat, with many parti¬ 
tions full of long nuts, thicker and greater 
than dates, with a grey skin, the nut 
white, like our chestnuts. Being green 
they eat earthy and shape of taste, and 
engender much wine, but being roasted or 
soden they are like our chestnuts and are 
very pleasant, they increase lust, for which 
cause they are most used to be eaten. 
They stop the flux of the belly, the skin 
about them is heavy for the maw, and 
corrupting therein, does breed many evil 
and pestilent humors, whereof such as eat 
much of this fruit, do easily get the plague, 
which the Indians call Morxi. He that 
desireth to see more hereof, let him read 
Lodovicus Romanas (i. e. Varthema) in 
his fifth Book and fifteenth chapter of his 
Navigations, and Christoperus a Costa in 
his Chapter of Jaca and Gracia ab Horto, 
in the second book and fourth chapter”. 

Linschoten’s words are as follows : 

“Iaacas grow on great trees like Nut 
trees, and only on the sea shores, that is to 
say, in such countries as border on the seas, 
clean contrary unto all other fruits, for they 
grow above the earth, upon the trunks 
(or bodies) of the trees, and upon the great 
thick branches, but where the branches 
spread .abroad, being small and full of leaves 
there grow none : they are as big as a 
great melon, and much like it of fashion 
although some of them are as great as a 
man can well lift up, and outwardly are 
like the ananas,,. but smoother, and of a 
darky green colour, the fruit within is in 


husks, like chestnuts, but of another form, 
and every husk has a nut, which is half 
white, the rest yellowish, and sticketh to a 
man’s hands like honey, when it is in the 
beehives among the wax, and for toughness 
and in taste for sweetness not much unlike. 
The fruit is on the outside like a chestnut, 
(and) in (form of) fashion like an acorn 
when the green knob that grows under 
it is taken away, and of that bigness and 
somewhat bigger : this fruit that is out¬ 
most being eaten, the rest is good to be 
roasted or sodden and are not much unlike 
in taste to the chestnuts of Europe. There 
are of these husks in every Jaaca hundreds 
and more, according to the greatness 
thereof. There are two sorts of them, the 
best are called Girasal, and the common 
and best esteemed, Chambasal, although in 
fashion and trees there is no difference, 
save that Girasals have a sweeter taste. 
By this name Girasal, the Indians do make 
difference of their rice, and other things : 
they call the best Girasal and the worst 
Chambasal, after the which names they 
have their prices : the Iaacas continue all 
the years.” 

Myths about origin of Jackfruit 

There may be several myths current all 
over India about the origin of the Jack tree 
and its fruit, but very few have taken pains to 
record them. The only stories that I have 
come across with about the origin of jackfruit 
are those recorded by late Dr. Verrier Elwin in 
this Tribal Myths of Orissa, which he gathered 
from Gadaba and Saora tribesmen. The 
following myth is current among the Gadaba 
tribesmen of Surgunnaput, Koraput District 
Orissa. They even believe that the sow was 
created by Mahaprabhu (Supreme God in the 
Gadaba pantheon) from the jack-wood. 

“A goddess called Sarbosattijhola and 
seven brothers. Their names were- 
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Xoramuado, * gtalgawi*, * ’ UaA&*y 
Penduka, Matulmandh, Chutulgundft and 
Silmanda. They were all married and 
had children. But Sarbosattijhola had no 
husband, for she had feet like those of an 
elephant. They were so heavy that when 
she went into the house, they broke up the 
floor. She was so lazy that after a meal 
*he used to relieve herself in the very place 
where she was sitting. The brothers got 
very tired of this and one day they turned 
her out, and she had to go and live by a 
spring. 

“After some time Sarbosattijhola 
conceived of her own accord ; she had 
never known a man. After nine or ten 
months she gave birth to twelve little pigs 
and they clung to her breasts and took her 
milk. As they drank the sucklings said, 
‘Where is our home ? Where is our father ?’ 
Their mother replied, ‘You have no father. 
But I have seven brothers and because of 
my great feet they drove me out ; they 
will not even give me food to eat.’ The 
little pigs said to one another, ‘These 
uncles of ours are great rascals, to trouble 
our poor mother like this. Let us go to 
their fields and eat the grain which they 
refuse to give her.’ So thinking, they went 
to Koramunda’s field and ate his grain. 
Next morning, when Koramunda went to 
his field, he found his crop destroyed. The 
next night, the little pigs *ent to Sital- 
ga> da’s field and ate his giain. In the 
morning, when Sit.ilgantla went to his 
field, he too feui d his ctop d«stroked. This 
happened to each brother in turn, but the 
pigs did not eat the grain of the young, st 
brother, Silmanda. He had grain in his 
field. 

“The brothers said to each ether, 
‘Whatever creature it is that has ruined 
our crops may attack Silmanda’s also, and 
then we shall die of hunger.* To save the 
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pig* came but tft£ brothers Saw them' 
drove them away. They ran to 
mother and clung to her breasts, 
brothers drove ten of the pigs away, 
Silmanda caught the two that were leflEi: 
The others wanted to kill' them, but 
Silmanda said, ‘No, let us keep them £ 
they will grow and when they are bi$. 
enough we’ll kill and eat them.’ 

“Then the brothers said, 'If our sister 
goes on having so many children, we will 
never get our crops. We had better kill 
her.’ But again Silmanda said, ‘No, that 
would be a sin. Instead let us cut off her 
breasts and seal her organ with a wooden 
nail.’ So they cut off her breasts and 
sealed her organ witn a wooden nail. 

“But Sarbosattijhola was already 
pregnant. When her time came, she tried 
to deliver her children, but she was sealed. 
Her belly swelled and swelled and at last it 
burst open and through her navel came a 
jackfruit tree. The little pigs in her womb 
turned into its fruit. But the mother 
died.” 

The Hill Saoras of Borasingi, Koraput 
district, have the following interesting story 
about the origin of jackfruit. 

“Gadejangboi Kittung had a daughter 
whose name was Fandai. This girl had a 
pet goat in v\ ho 3 e belly were the seeds of the 
jack-fruit tree. The girl loved her goat as 
if it was her husband and took it with her 
wherever she went.” 

“When her mother realised how much 
Pandai loved her goat, she thought, 'When 
the other Kittungs and the gods hear about 
this they will laugh at us and say that the 
girl is married to a goat.’ So she made her 
daughter ill and said to the goat, ‘Go and 
fetch the shaman to cure her.' 
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-"A* it was going along, the gO*t & 
herd of other goats and tbe-goats and went 
to graze with them. When Oadejangboi taw 
that the shaman was not coming, she herself 
went in the form of a tiger and killed the goat. 
She ate all of it except the entrails. Then she 
resumed her own form and only realised when 
it was too late that she had not completely 
finished eating the goat. ‘Pandai’ she thought, 
*will quarrel with me if she secs this’. So she 
dug a hole and buried the entrails with the 
dung and presently from the seeds hidden 
there a jackfruit tree grew up.” 

The myth associated with the origin of 
jackfruit among the Hill Saoras of Kamala- 
singi, Korapur District is quite different and 
is as follows. 

“Sarku Sora, who lived in Kodigadadjang, 
had a wife and two sons. The boys grew 
up and one day the wife conceived and 
in time bore a third son. When the baby 
was six months old, the mother got a 
sore on her breast and her milk went 
sour, Sarku called the shaman and 
tried every kind of medicine but it 
was no use. 

“Milk dropped from the wound and Sarku 
picked u up and buried it behind the 
house. After a short time the woman died 


From the buried milk grew # jackfrui 
tree. In one year it. grew up, In the 
second year it bore fruit. Then the ghost 
came to Sarku and said, ‘Feed my baby- 
on the milk of this tree.’ 

Concerning the above stories, Dr. Elwin. 
has observed that “the association of the 
jackfruit with the sow may be due to tho 
shape and size of the fruits which might bo 
held to resemble sucklings, and to its unplea¬ 
sant smell.” The suggestion in the SaOra story 
that the tree came from seeds buried with the 
entrails and dung of the goat is interesting in 
view of the fact that the tribesmen cultivate 
the jackfruit by burying the seed in a pit 
filled with dung. 

Conclusion 

The jackfruit has attracted the attention 
of foreigners from the time of Alexander’s 
invasion of India, and the accounts left by 
several travellers are interesting and infor¬ 
mative. That the fruit has attracted the 
attention of several foreigners is a sufficient 
justification for writing an essay about it. even 
if we overlook its importance as a foodstuff. 
The fruit is really a unique product of Nature 
and we must be proud of it. The cultivation 
of jackfruit tree deserves encouragement from 
its utilitarian point of view. 


NICHOLAS ROWE THE SHAKESPEARE CRITIC 

SARADINDU HOM CHAUDHURI 


Nicholas Rowe happened to be the first in 
the 18th century to introduce Shakespeare 
-with his formal Life ; by editing Shakespeare's 
works and publishing them first in six octavo 
volumes (1709), then in nine (1714), he “made 
Shakespeare intelligible and accessible to 18th 
century readers, and prepared the way for 
the great scholars of the second half of the 
•century." (F. E. Halliday) 

As one who wrote in the first decade of 
the 18th century, Nicholas Rowe has signi¬ 
ficant criticism to his credit. He writes with 
a sense of’enjoyment and indeed makes some 
observations which have a just claim on our 
attention. In “Some Account of the life, etc., 
of Mr. William Shakespeare," prefixed to his 
edition of the Works of Mr. William 
Shakespeare, 1709, Rowe touches upon 
Tragedies, Comedies and Historical Plays, 
and also takes characters and situations— 
quite a host of them—for both delighted and 
intelligent comments. 

Only when we remember that critics had 
not yet learnt to single out characters for any 
notice and that whatever criticism existed 
was there by way of general reflections on the 
works as a whole, can we put Rowe’s obser¬ 
vations on Shakespeare’s characters in their 
proper perspective. His appreciation of 
Falstaff, Shylock and Caliban, among others, 
is worthy of notice. The celebrated Sir John 
not only tickled him but roused him to take 
an intellectual stand on the question of the 
jus tice of the dramatist’s final treatment of 
•that mighty comic personage. This is what 
Rowe says of that almost never-ending source 
of amusement. “Falstaff is allowed by 
c verybody to be a Master-piece ; the character 
is always well-sustained, tho’ drawn out 
into the length of three plays ; and even the 
account of his death, given by his old land¬ 
lady. Mrs. Quickly, in the first act of Henry 
V, tho’ extremely natural, is yet as diverting 
as any part of his life. If there be any fault 
in the draught he (Shakespeare) has made of 
this lewd fellow, it is, that tho’ he has made 
him a thief, lying cowardly, vainglorious, and 
in short every way vicious, yet he has given 

so much wit as to make him almost too 


agreeable and I don’t know whether sotfiji 
people have not, in remembrance of - 
diversion he had formerly afforded them, 
been sorry to see his friend Hal use him so 
scurvily, when he comes to the Crown ili; 
the end of the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth." 


A tremendous lot of criticism of Shaken* 



glance taken. 


Having “that incomparable character Of 
Shylock” in mind Rowe remarks of the 
Merchant of Venice : “Tho’ we have seen 
that play received and acted as a comedy,; 
and the part of the Jew performed by an 
excellent comedian, yet I cannot but think it 
was design’d tragically by the author. There 
appears in it such a deadly spirit of Revenge, 
such a savage fierceness and fellness, and such 
a bloody designation of cruelty and mischief at 
cannot agree either with the stile or characters 
of Comedy." This, one has to agree, is ■ 
intelligent criticism. This is proof that the 
sensitive critic was powerfully affected by the 
character of Shylock (’That incomparable > 
character of Shylock’) whose presence docs 
violence to the comic texture and tone of/ 
the play. He goes even further to show that;;- 
all is not well with the play. He is percep¬ 
tive enough to take note of the elements of. ;j 
improbability that infect it and which to a , 
certain extent render it unsatisfactory,. 
although the final word he says, is one } 
of praise : 

“The tale indeed, in that part relating to£ 
the caskets, and the extravagant and unusual 
kind of bond given by Antonio, is a little too "' 
much removed from the rules of Probability ; *' 
But taking the fact for granted, we must allow -' 
it to be very beautifully written. There is J 4- 
something in the friendship of Antonio to . 
Bassanio very great, generous and tender. ; -3 
The whole Fourth Act, supposing, as I said, uj 
the fact to be probable, is extremely fine. ./■ 
But there are two passages that deserve a $ 
particular notice. The first is, what Portia,./ 
says in praise of Mercy. (Act iv > i/.% 
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and the other on the power of music 
( Act v ).” 

Caliban receives high accolade which 
should occasion some reflection. Most of 
the Tempest is indeed “too much removed 
from the Rules of Probability.” Spirits and 
monsters and magic abound—things are 
apparently beyond the ambit of the credible, 
and one should have expected an Eighteenth 
century critic, steeped in an atmosphere of 
reverence for reason and the rules, to rebel 
against the play and pronounce it an insuffer¬ 
able monstrosity. Yet what do we find ? 
Words of high -praise are reserved for this 
play which is commended not so much for the 
reason that “the Unities are kept here with 
an exactness uncommon to the liberties of 
his writing” as because “he ( Shakespeare ) 
gives his Imagination an entire loose, and 
raises his fancy to a flight above Mankind 
and the limits of the visible world.” One 
could have understood any encomium paid 
on account of the unities being scrupulously 
observed. But Rowe docs not think it worth 
his while to look long at the aspect of the 
play. Instead he talks with delight of the 
poet’s masterly conduct of the departure 
from “that likeness to Truth.” He is 
unmistakably enraptured which is rather 
extra-ordinary on the part of an Augustan 
critic. Shakespeare, he says, conducts his 
extra-ordinary plot “so very finely, that one 
is easily drawn in to have more faith for his 
sake than reason does well allow of. His 
magic has something in it very solemn and 
very poetical.” The magic of the poet’s art 
triumphs and the critic yields gladly to the 
charmer unparalleled. 

In particular, Rowe is all admiration 
for Caliban. I.ct us hear him straight-away : 
“And that extravagant character of Caliban 
is mighty well sustained, shows a wonderful 
invention in the author, who could strike out 
such a particular wild Image, and is certainly 
one of the finest and most uncommon 
Grotesques that was ever seen.” He records 
his joyous recognition that Shakespeare had 
not only found out a new character in his 
Caliban, but had also devised and adapted a 
new manner of language for that character. 
He also mentions other beauties of the 
Tempest. The point that needs to be made 
is that the Eighteenth century critics were not 
really a brood of people who knew no better 
than to worship abstract Reason, who were 
starved of the faculty of Imagination and 
insensitive to the seductive charm of 


poetry. At any rate Rowe was certainly not 
one of them. 

Not that Rowe did not have some of the 
pre-occupations of his age. He did find fau,lt 
with Shakespeare for his neglect of the 
Unities, but even then he stopped to take 
note of what he would call compensation. 
“But in recompense for his carelessness in 
this point, when he comes to another part of 
the drama, the manners of his characters, in 
acting or speaking what is proper for them, 
and fit to be shown by the poet, he may 
generally be justified and in very many places 
greatly commended.” Shakespeare, he finds, 
did not take liberties with the characters he 
took from history and yet without doing 
violence- to history he achieved the signal 
triumph of rendering his characters of death¬ 
less appeal. Rowe’s admiration for the 
natural splendour of Shakespeare’s works and 
his scant respect for the law-abiding critics 
find expression also in the following linos 
taken from his Prologue to his tragedy 
‘Jane Shore’ : 

‘In such an age, immortal Shakespeare 

wrote, 

By no quaint rules, nor hampering 

critics taught ; 

With rough and majestic force he mov’d 

the heart. 

And strength and nature made amends 

for art.” 

Even when exhibiting ignorance ( charac¬ 
teristic of Augustan writers) about the 
climate of Shakespeare’s age, Rowe salutes 
the poet for his magnificent services to the 
stage. “When one considers that there is not 
one play before him of a Reputation good 
enough to entitle it to an appearance on the 
present stage, it cannot but be a matter of 
great wonder that he should advance Dramatic 
Poetry so far as he did.” 

In one respect his appreciation of Shakes¬ 
peare is of a kind almost altogether unsuspec¬ 
ted. Since Dryden not many had found it 
possible to pay tribute to Shakespeare’s 
verse. Indeed even Dryden too had his reser¬ 
vations and complained of what he called 
swellings and bombasts. And when we look 
at the later Augustans the situation does pot 
seem to improve. The critics of the period 
simply do not have the time or turn for the 
marvellous poetry which is one of Shakes¬ 
peare’s deathless achievements. Not until the 
advent of the Romantics do his imageries 
receive any serious attention. And now let 



us turn to Nicholas Rowe. He writes: 
“His (Shakespeare’s) images are indeed every¬ 
where so lively, that the thing he would 
represent stands full before you, and you 
possess every part of it.” One who could 
hold this opinion and record it at the time 
when he did it, must be admitted to be a 
critic of remarkable sensibility and penetra¬ 
tion. Let us mark the word—‘indeed every¬ 
where” and let us put ourselves in mind of 
the state and standard of the criticism of the 
time and we cannot but be truly grateful to 
the critic under discussion. Here is proof, if 
proof were needed, that a study of 
eighteenth century criticism is not altogether 
unrewarding as it is generally made out to be. 
Within limitations (and what age is free from 
some limitations or other ?) the men of 
the neo-classical age do give evidnece 
of fine preceptions and deep insights. And 
the capacity to be moved by fine poetry did 
not become extinct even though the sway was 
that of neo-classical rules. 

But it is when after glancing at and making 
intelligent comments on a good number of 
plays, Rowe turns to Hamlet that he would 
seem to reach the summit of his achievements 
as a Shakespeare critic. He compares Hamlet 
with Sophocle’s Electro, notes many points 
of similarity between the two plays and esta¬ 
blishes Hamlet’s superiority over Electro. 
Hamlet's superiority, lie explains, is due to 
Shakespeare’s discriminating judgment which 
forbade any exhibition of horror which taints 
Sophocle’s play. In both the works the 
mother is guilty. Sophocles makes Orestes 
kill his mother (CJytcmnestra) in which act 
Elcctra is seen to encourage her brother. 
This introduces an clement of horror. Shakes¬ 
peare. on the contrary, shows restraint. Let 
us hear Rowe on this point : 

“Hamlet is represented with the same 
piety towards his father, and resolution to 
revenge his death, as Orestes ; he has the 
same abhorrence for his mother’s guilt which, 
to provoke him the more, is heightened by 
incest. But ’tis with wonderful art and 
justness of judgment, that the poet restrains 
him from doing violence to his mother. 
To prevent anything of the kind, he makes 
his father’s ghost forbid him that part of his 

revenge.This is to distinguish rightly 

between Horror and terror. The latter is a 
proper passion of Tragedy, but the former 
ought always to be carefully avoided. 
And certainly no dramatic writer ever 


succeeded better in ratting terror in the minds 
of an audience than Shakespeare has done.” * 

To clinch the issue Rowe makes a refer¬ 
ence to the murder scene in Macbeth whefe 
again the dramatist displays his fine judgment. 
Shakespeare does not actually 9how the grotes¬ 
que murder, but merely reports, whieh serves 
the dramatic purpose all right. Rowe men¬ 
tions it as “a noble proof of that manly 
spirit with which he (Shakespeare) writ.” 

The distinction between horror and 
terror is indeed a very important distinction 
which can’t be treated lightly by the student 
of the tragic art. The former denotes the 
feeding that is aroused by the exhibition or 
unnatural and uncalled for violence on the 
stage which characterises blood-and-thunder 
tragedies. The terror which goes with 
tragedy proper does not necessarily presup¬ 
pose physical violence ; it can be evoked 
throug subtle suggestions. 

It ran therefore quite legitimately be said 
that Rowe proves to be an aesthetic critic of 
remarkable penetration. There is a lot of 
Dryden in hirn, for example, in his recognition 
of Shakespeare’s ‘magic’ and of the vividness 
of Shakespeare’s language, and what is 
even most important, in his joyous appre¬ 
ciation of the spectacular nature of Shakes¬ 
peare’s genius. And his remarks on the 
plays and characters constitute the first 
considerable attempt at detailed treatment 
of Shakespeare. 

It only remains to be said that Rowe did 
not remain content with praising Shakes¬ 
peare’s ‘wit’. It is necessary to recall in 
this connection Rowe's discussion of Hamlet 
and Electro in course of which he distin¬ 
guishes between terror and horror, and refers 
to the “wonderful art and judgment” with 
which Shakespeare restrained Hamlet from 
doing violence to his mother, and which, 
therefore, prevented horror (which is alien 
to tragdey) from being introduced into 
the play. Rowe would seem to agree with 
Ben Jonson who in his celebrated Elegy said : 

“.Thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy 

a part.’* 

In the light of our discussion, therefore, we . 
can only take the following judgment of David 
Nichol Smith with a pinch of salt : “The 
burden of Rowe’s criticism ( of Shakespeare ) 
is that ‘strength and nature made amends 
for art’.” 




ROLE OF SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 


S. D. NAIK 


House-hold and small scale industries have 
been an integral and continuing element in 
the economic structure of India. The 
importance of this sector is indeed great both 
from the standpoint of the volume of employ¬ 
ment and its contribution to national income. 
Of about 15 million persons engaged in 
industry, small-scale industries account for 
about 12 million, coming next to agriculture. 

In order to assess the role of small-scale 
industries in our economy, it is advisable to 
attempt a definition of small scale industries. 
In*spite of considerable output of literature 
with regard to small scale industries during 
the last two decades or so, there still exists 
confusion and lack of clarity so far as the 
definition of small-scale industry is concerned. 
Let us examine the main definitions : 

(1) The National Income Committee 
(1954) defines small scale enterprises 
as the residual of all economic activi¬ 
ties falling under the classification 
'industry' by the census minus those 
coming under the Indian Factories 
Act 1948. 

(2) Planning Commission includes under 
the category of small industries all 
units which 

(a) use power and employ less than 
10 persons including family 
labour and 

(b) do not use power and employ 
upto 20 persons. 

(3) The Development Commission for 
small-scale industries defines a 
small scale unit as that which has 
capital assets not exceeding Rs. 5 


lakhs and employs less than 50 
persons if power is used or less than 
100 persons if power is not used. 
This definition is accepted by the 
Government for official use. 

About the role of small scale industries, 
the Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956 
states that: 

"They provide immediate large scale 
employment, offer a method of ensuring a 
more equitable distribution of national income 
and facilitate an effective mobilization of 
capital and skill which might otherwise 
remain unutilized." To this may be added 
the well-known dictum of the Karve 
Committee that, "the principle of self-employ¬ 
ment is at least as important to the successful 
democracy as that of self government." 

In the context of economic development 
it is argued that by far the most important 
problem that confronts every underdeveloped 
country today in its effort to industrialise is 
that of an acute scarcity of capital resources 
and technical skill, and a relative abundance 
of unskilled and semi-skilled labour. The 
task is one of trying to make the best use of 
both these factors. It is said that small 
units with their labour intensive techniques 
and emphasis on small-scale operation are 
best suited to a country like India. 

Technique of Production and The Rate 
of Growth. 

Implicit, however, in this approach, is an 
apparent conflict ^ of objectives in regard to 
achieving a high rate of growth on the one 
hand and creation of immediate job opportuni¬ 
ties on the other. The investible surplus 
released by large-scale capital intensive 



operation is much larger than would be 
possible by small-scale labour intensive 
operation where productivity per worker is 
much lower. The labour intensive operations 
with lower productivity might also accentuate 
the inflationary pressures prevailing in an 
underdeveloped economy. 

However, it may be pointed out that 
though the ploughing back of private business 
profits is one of the important recognised 
methods of voluntary savings, it is increasingly 
being realised that as a means of financing 
economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, it has some serious disadvantages : 

(i) there is the danger that profits tend 
to be reinvested in the same or 
closely associated lines of economic 
activity leading to unbalanced 
development; 

(ii) foundations may be laid for 
strengthening of monopolistic con¬ 
ditions ; 

(iii) this may have the effect of reducing 
the pressure towards economic 
efficiency. 

Mobilization of Savings. 

In a country with the tradition and 
historical backgrounds of India, it is generally 
found easier to raise small savings and 
mobilize them for local industrialization. 
Mobilization of small savings constitutes the 
important source of investible surplus for 
an underdeveloped country like India. 

Natural Advantages. 

Moreover, certain distinct natural advan¬ 
tages are claimed for smaller units : 

(1) Suitability to Restricted Markets. 

Smaller firms hold a definite advantage over 
their larger counterparts in markets which are 
not easily accessible from remote industrial 
centres. This may also be true of industries 


whitfh are "placa-bound" in the sense that the 
weight, bulk or fragility of the product makes 
the cost of transportation exceedingly high in 
proportion to the value of the product. 

The small unit has traditionally been 
conceded the advantage in areas in which the 
demand is relatively small and unregulated. 
As Henry Clay maintains, “where the material 
worked is not uniform in quality, or cannot 
be graded, or treated in bulk, then the large 
scale methods will not apply.” 

(2) Specialized Artistic Articles. 

In the domain of specialized articles, the 
small plant can be said to have an unrivalled 
field. Carpet weaving, shell or ivory works, 
sandalwood articles, embroidery, lacquerware, 
gold and silver working and such other handi¬ 
crafts are valued primarily for the beauty of 
artistic individual handwork and hence have 
a select and restricted market. 

There are commodities which are subject 
to frequently changing fashion or which have 
to meet varying specifications of the individual 
customer. In all these cases production will 
be carried out in small units. In the words 
of the British Standing Committee on prices, 

“.there is a growth of specialization no less 

striking than the growth of standardization and 
that while the latter more and more tends to 
centralization and mass production, the former 
retains the sub-divided form of industry and 
affords scope for the small master and indivi¬ 
dual producer." 

(3) Complementary or Ancillary to Largo 
Units. 

A review of the pattern of industrial- 
development in the world, and especially in 
advanced ones, reveals that after specialization 
has reached a particular stage either in an 
industry or even in a firm, there is frequently 
a tendency towards some of the specialized 
processes detaching themselves from the parent 
firm. In course of time the demand from the 
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industy or the firm sustains a core of indepen* 
dent snrfell units. The process is generally 
known as “sub-contracting” and is found to be 
as much beneficial to the smaller units as it is 
economical to the larger ones. 

Japan’s Experience. 

The example of Japan is very illuminating 
both on account of the wide range of commo¬ 
dities in which small industry may be 
complementary to large-scale production and 
also because it is an example of "spontaneous” 
complementarity, that is to say, it came about 
without any deliberate government policies. 
The latter factor is an indication of its eco¬ 
nomic soundness. 

Role In India’s Developing Economy. 

The arguments most commonly advanced 
for encouraging the development of small 
enterprises in India fall under four main 
groups : 

(1) Employment argument. 

(2) Decentralisation argument. 

(3) Argument stressing the Social & 
Political Virtues of small enterprises 
(Socio Political argument). 

(4) Latent reserves of scarce resources 
argument. 

Need for Distinguishing between Tradi¬ 
tional and Modern Small Industries : 

In their interesting study conducted in 
1961, P. N. Dhar of the Institute of Economic 
Growth, Delhi, and H. F. Lydall of Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology have drawn a 
sharp distinction between what may be called 
traditional small industries and modern small 
indujU ies and they suggest that many of the 
arguments that are advanced in support of 
small industries in both official and non-olfn a l 
circles jea ly relate to the former and do n >t 
have rr u< h relevance for the latter. They 
idem f/ the former with labour intensive and 
lirgclv rural or v Ilagc industries using 
traditional methods (l.uking power and 
machinetv) for mak ng ti.-’ditio.-al products, 
while t' c latter arc laigely urban industries 
using both power and machinery and 
tc< hrvqucs of pr< doction more or less similar 
to those employed 1 y the so-called large 
irdustrics, and manufacturing modern 


products of more or less the same type as 
those produced by the large industries. They 
point out that these small factories (employing 
between 10 to 49 persons) are actually capital 
intensive, i.e. use more capital per unit of 
output than the large factories, more especially 
when one takes into account the virtual 
impossibility of operating these small 
proprietorial concerns on a double or triple 
shift basis : they pay lower wages and possibly 
also smaller levels of remuneration to their 
entrepreneurs and far from being decentralised, 
are almost entirely located in towns and for 
the most part in the large cities. 

* 

The authors of the study conclude that 
apart from political arguments, the only 
important argument in favour of small enter¬ 
prises is that they spread the total income 
generated more widely over the population. 
As against this, they point out that this may 
lead to smaller income in the future or "the 
price of more lower paid jobs today may mean 
fewer decent jobs in the future.” The authors 
draw attention to the fact that in other 
countries, the medium sized firm (with say 50- 
499 employees) plays a larger role, and 
appropriately so, as they come nearer to the 
optimum size. 

We may conclude, therefore, that while there 
is every reason to encourage and develop 
village and cottage industries to provide 
alternative occupation to the surplus labour in 
the agricultural sector as also spare time work 
to those who are engaged in agriculture only 
during a part of the year, there is no good 
case for giving preferential treatment to 
modern small enterprises. Instead, there is a 
need for more firms of a medium size, because 
the capital intensive techniques which 
e ha-acterise modern sm ill enterpi is-'s. can be 
fully productive only if tl cy . re worked in a 
Lrger scale than at present. 

The trnd'.iicrr.l vilhqc rrd cottage indus¬ 
tries have r.n doubt a clefin : tc role to i lay ter 
the piosperity and icgcncrat:on of the Indian 
mini l'fe, 1 ut so far ;s the trodetn small 
enterprises situ, ted in in ban rreas arc 
concerned, thty can make a better and posit vc 
contribution to our developing economy on'v 
if they are developed into medium sized 
efficient units. 



Current Affairs 


Gxnwii Centknarx 

The ‘2nd of October 1968 would bo the 
99th birthday of Mahatma Gandhi. An 
international observation of the 12 months 
following 2nd October 196s as the Gandhi 
Centenary year lias been agreed to by vari¬ 
ous nations including India, to keep alive 
the ideals of peace, nou-violence, love among 
all human beiugs, equality, selfdenial and total 
attachment to truth Gandhiji preached during 
his remarkable and unique of career a great 
political loader who made a workable syn¬ 
thesis of Ethics and politics. M. K. Gandhi 
was born in Porbandar in 1869 in a Gujrati 
family and had the usual bringing up of 
middle class Hindu boys. From his child¬ 
hood he was serious minded and truthful. He 
completed his education in the Inns of 
Courts in London and became a barrister- 
at-law. Tie went to South Africa in 1898 
arid soon became a leader of the Indian 
community there. The Indians were treated 
in South Africa as inferior beings by the 
white South Africau rulers of the country. 
They passed many discriminatory laws which 
were insulting and unjust to the Indians, 
Asiatics and non-white Africans. A passive 
resistance to such discrimination was orga¬ 
nised by the Indians aud Gandhiji soon made 
a uame for luraself by his leadership in this 
resistance movement. Gandhiji was also a 
great organiser in other fields of work and 
lie organised ambulance units during the 
Boer, Zulu and the first world war. Tho 


British recognised him as a very capable 
man to whom truth, .Justice and humane con¬ 
siderations were the only guiding principles 
of life. 

Gandhiji came back to India in 1915 and 
soon took an active part in the struggle for 
self-Government that was growing there. 
The Home Rule movement, as it was called 
by some, was beginning to assume an all 
India character. There were some people who 
advocated armed revolution and the attain¬ 
ment of total freedom from theBritish imperial 
overlords, while others wanted to achieve a 
limited freedom by acquiring the right of self- 
Government under British suzerainty. 
Gandhiji developed the ideas of non-violent 
non-cooperation and satvacraiia that is, 
resisting the oppressors by a total attach¬ 
ment to truth. The idea of ahi.msa or non¬ 
violence, no doubt came from his faith in the 
tenets of vaishnavitk Iliuduism, influenced 
also by the principles underlying Jainism 
Buddhism and Christianity. He adhered to 
the ideal of ahi.msa right through his life 
in a totally consistent manner and never har¬ 
boured any thoughts of violent rebellion ins¬ 
pite of the fact that the British persecuted 
him and all his close associates in a ruthless 
manner. They imprisoned thousands of 
Mahatma Gandhi's followers along with 
him on numerous occasions. Firing upon 
uuarmed crowds and lathi charges on proce¬ 
ssions were also quite frequent. He resisted 
the British by teaching his followers to boy- 
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cott British textiles and other manufactures 
and by defying British laws relating to the 
monopoly of the salt trade and general collec¬ 
tion of taxes. Kjiai>i>ak weaving, and the 
use of the spinning wheel and the takm 
were born of this idea of self-reliance and 
discarding of British made cloth. He wanted 
to enable the villagers to be self-sufficient 
and free from dependence on foreign or 
Indian factories, lie wanted the Indian millions 
to lead a simple life, without any need for 
going out of their villages for their living. 
His non-violent non-cooperation with the 
British continued for nearly 25 years 
during which period he wont to jail a 
number of times and occasionally undertook 
fasts unto death as a gesture of resistance 
to the unjust actions of the ruling foreigners 
or for self-purification when he thought 
that his own actions or those of his followers 
required th ; s penance. The Second World 
War reduced the prestige of the British to a 
great extent on account of their defeats in 
battle against the Japanese in Singapore, 
Malay and Burma. The advent of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose as the commander of 
the Indian National Army and the invasion 
of India by that army over the Indo-Bur- 
mese border, futher reduced British morale. 
The economic strength of the British also 
became less and less as the Second World 
War progressed and, although American 
bombing of Germany and Japan, together with 
the D-day invasion of France and the Russian 
invasion of Germany finished the Second 
Werld War in favour of the Anglo-Russo- 
Amcrican group, the British were so hard 
hit by Hitlers blitzkrieg and the heavy 
C 08 t of lighting on many fronts that they 
. changed their entire imperial policy in favour 


of releasing the nations of the British Empire 
from their political bondage. 

Mahatma Gandhi therefore fought a nou- 
violent war of independece and eventually 
won his victory in a bloodless manner. He 
did not favour the partition of India and 
was against the suppression of the anti- 
Indian Muslims by force. He tried to argue 
with those who believed in violence and 
some fanatical people preached disaffection 
against him. The assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi was the result of this and he died a 
martyr to his faitli in Ahimsa. Though he 
entered wholeheartedly in politics, he never 
believed in accepting office. He also advi¬ 
sed his party, the Indian National Congress, 
to keep out of actual governmental work. 
Ho thought the Congress should devote it¬ 
self to social reform work and not get in¬ 
volved in ruling the nation. But most of his 
immediate followers did not agree to give up 
their enjoyment of the fruits of victory, so 
to speak, and accepted office in the manner 
of ordinary politicians. They gave up the 
Gandhian ideals almost totally but paraded 
their faith in Ahimsa or spinning ceremo¬ 
nially when it suited their policy. One may 
say that India did not show proper reve- 
reiicc to Mahatma G mdhi in her political 
conduct after winning iudspendence. But 
the iutlaence of the Mahatma has permea¬ 
ted world politics to a great extent and his 
memory lias assumed a sacredness which 
cannot be sullied by the actions of any of 
his one time followers. May be, the Gandhi 
centenary year will usher in a moral awake¬ 
ning in many Indian politicians and the nation 
will gain morally and materially thereby. 

With the development of nuclear weapons 
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the Deed for world amity and peace has in¬ 
creased a hundredfold. The idea that fear 
of retaliation will keep the nations off war 
may not work, for the reason that the spirit 
of violent action makes men reckless and 
blind to consequences. The “balance of 
terror" theory therefore is not a good enough 
safeguard and we are now really facing an 
imminent danger of mass killing and destru¬ 
ction of an unimaginable magnitude. The 
sudden and hideous death of twenty or thirty 
crores of men, women and children and the 
destruction of entire cities followed by long 
years of suffering and slow death of a hun¬ 
dred crores of quite innocent persons are 
possibilities which should 'appal the imagi¬ 
nation of the world’s worst men. Hut a 
pasitive approach is better and if one tried 
to rouse in all hearts the spirit of love and 
fellowship with a desire to give up some¬ 
thing for the benefit of humanity, that might 
perhaps work the miracle. 

Or.YMrn > 

The Olympic idea of athletic contests 
between politically separate communities 
was evolved in ancient Greece about 2800 
years ago. This competition inspired a 
friendly spirit to replace animosities that 
normally existed between the Hellenic States. 
Participation in such worldwide competi¬ 
tions in sports and athletics always stimu¬ 
late international friendships and also helps 
the contesting communities to improve their 
standards of performance. In the beginning 
the Olympics only had foot races ; but 
slowly other contests and chariot racing 
came into it. For many centuries the 
Greek States vied with each other in games 
; nd athletics every four years and at one 


stage even Roman teams were allowed to 
participate in the tournaments. Records 
were kept by the Greeks of the Olympic 
meets from 770 B.C. until the abolition of 
the game.s in 394 A.I). The Greeks did 
not permit participation by women in the 
competitions and the varieties of the con¬ 
tests were not many. There were no 
Olympic contests until after a lapse of 
1500 years. The games were revived in 1894 
by Baroo Pierre de Coubertin. An inter¬ 
national committee was set up to organise 
the games in different places of the world 
every four years. This was however inter¬ 
rupted by the First and the Second World 
Wars. The modern Olympic games include 
many types of games and sports, such as, 
swimming, skating, equestrian events, hockey, 
rowing etc. etc. and women have their con¬ 
tests separately in a wide variety of athle¬ 
tics and sports. 

Following the Olympic idea other inter¬ 
national type of contests have been organi¬ 
sed and the Commonwealth and the Asian 
Gaines are two outstanding examples. 

ft will not be correct to assume that 
during the 1500 years that the Olympics 
were not held, i.e. from 394 A.I). to 1894 
A.I). games and sports had completely vani¬ 
shed from the earth. National events were 
held in various parts of the world right 
through history- The Romans held tourna¬ 
ments during certain festivals quite frequ¬ 
ently. European chivalry held contests too 
and many games and sports developed in the 
19th century, before the reorganisation of 
the International Olympics. In Asia games 
like Polo were played in Manipur, India, 
and rowing contests were held in many parts 
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of the sub-continent. The Japanese had 
contests of.Hu Jitsu and Wrestling was 
practised on a competitive manner in India 
and other parts of Asia. 

Independent India has not done very 
well so far in games, sports and athletics. 
The reason is that although the Indian 
Government wants to control theso things 
through their ministries, the ministries lack 
the ability, the correct outlook and the funds 
to carry on the work properly. Moreover 
what the wealthier classes did before for 
the improvement of games and sports, are 


no longer done by them on acoount of inor¬ 
dinately heavy taxation and the resulting 
lack of surplus funds in the hand of the 
rich people. The Government's interference 
with foreign travel has also made it impo¬ 
ssible for Indians to even know what the 
sportsmen and athletes do to improve their 
stylos and standards in other lands. India’s 
participation in the Olympic games has now 
assumed a farcical nature due to the lack 
of imagination that the Government of India 
suffers from. The following records will 
show to Indians how backward they are 
in the particular branches of sports. 


Mknk* WoKi.n Rkc«»;;i»s 


High jump 
Long jump 
Triple jump 
Hammer throw 
Discus 
Javelin 

Pole Vault 
Hurdling 1 ‘20yds 
440yds 
Walking 20 miles 
Running 100yds 
220yds 
440yds 
880yds 
1 mile 
3 mile 
6 mile 


7ft 5® inches 

li.S.S.R. 

1063 

27 ft 4} inches 

U.S.A 

1064 

55ft 10* inches 

Poland 

1060 

231ft 10 inches 

U.S.A. 

1962 

211ft !>* inches 

Czechoslovakia 

1061 

300ft 11 inches 

Norway 

1064 

17ft 4 inches 

U.S.A. 

1964 

l3*2 sec. 

Germany 

1050 

19\3 sec 

S. Africa 

1060 

•2brs. 31 min. 33 see 

U.S.S.R. 

1058 

0*1 sec 

U.S.A. 

1963 

20‘2 sec 

U.S.A. 

1964 

45’7 sec 

U.S.A. 

19§S 

1 min. 4 5'1 sec 

New Zealand 

1962 

3 min. 53'6 sec 

France 

1965 

J2 min. 52'4 sec 

Australia 

1965 

27 min. 11*6 sec 

U.S.A. 

1965 


The corresponding Indian records pre¬ 
sent a dismal picture of Indian ability in 
the events cited above and, generally speak¬ 
ing, Indian performance in all games excep¬ 
ting hockey and in swimming, rowing, box¬ 
ing, wrestling, shooting, riding etc has been 


pretty poor. The Indian Government wastes 
Its foreign exchange earnings in unproduc¬ 
tive expenditure among which interest and 
instalment payments for unwise debts incur¬ 
red by them during the late Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru’s regime figure prominently. 



CtJRfcBNT 

Other expenses incurred, without showing 
any yield of nationally profitable returns, 
are foreign travel indulged in by ministers 
and ministerially sponsored tours by indivi¬ 
duals or delegations. India’s participation in 
the 17.N. organisation in a disproportionately 
expensive manner is also a source of drainage 
of her meagre foreign exchange earnings. 
Use of foreign exchange appears to have 
become a State monopoly and the nation 
has no freedom in numerous spheres 
of work due to the implications of this 
monopoly. Games and sports have gone to 
the lowest level on account of the inability 
of Indian sportsmen to attend athlotic 
contests in other lands either as partici¬ 
pants or as spectators. Being cut off from 
the world by Governramitally imposed travel 
restrictions, Indian sportsmen have no chance 
of learning tcelini.jues and skills in various 
games and sports from the best men and 
women plavers and athletes of very advan¬ 
ced countries like the U.S.A., the I '.S.S.K., 
Germany Norway, Franco, Australia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the I'nited Kingdom. 

The countries which do not have to send 
athletes to other lands to learn also send teams 
to foreign countries in order to develop inter¬ 
national relations. A Russiau football or 
gymnastic team gaius nothing by coming to 
India, excepting by creating friendships in 
this country. The Indiau government has 
progressively lost the friendship of other 
countries for the reason that foreigners only 
see Indian politicians who seldom create a 
very good impression in other lands. Great 
artists, literary men of outstanding ability, 
profoundly learned philosophers, historians, 
scientists etc., sportsmen, musicians and the 


'aIfaihs W 

social elite of the country can only visit 
foreign countries if they can convince the 
Indian government that they will not in any 
manner deplete the foreign exchange resources 
of India. 

India’s participation in the Mexico 
Olympics also had the same overall considera¬ 
tion to cut down the number of contestants 
to a miserable minimum. We donot know 
yet what the Indian contestants will be able 
to do ; but their absence from most events 
will make the sports world think that India 
has only a limited sports outlook. Tn fact, 
iuspite of the government inaction and inter¬ 
ference and India’s utter poverty the country 
abounds in sportsmen. Even in the remotest 
villages there are football players, wrestlers, 
gymnasts, swimmers, archers, swordsmen and 
lavelin throwers. But the Olympic organisa¬ 
tion is not active in most places. This can 
only be achieved if the state does not inter¬ 
fere but lends assistance to sportsmen as 
pure national service. 

Look i m. vi Riiouksia 

Though Rhodesia defied the British 
Commonwealth and acted as a rebel state, 
strictly legally speaking, Great Britain did 
not send any military expedition to that 
country to chastise and punish the active 
members of a vast treasonable organisation 
of white Rhodesians. The Rhodesians “got 
away with it” and they were allowed to also 
by the British ; for, though the British 
“policy” was against apartheid, British emo¬ 
tion was largely not strongly against keeping 
the non-whites down. The sanctions too did 
not greatly upset the Rhodesians and they 
manged to overcome the difficulties that arose. 
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So Rhodesia continued to strengthen the 
white domination of the non-whites without 
any loss to those who set up this inhuman, 
immoral and vile system. Africans who 
worked in Salisbury had to accept only very 
low paid and unskilled j ;bs. They had to 
live in concentration‘camps with barhcd wire 
fencing guarded by armed white men aud 
their children could only get the barest 
primary education. About one African 
student out of thousands could get anywhere 
near secondary or higher education. Nego¬ 
tiations go on for rcadmission of Rhodesia 
in the Commonwealth as a fully honoured 
member ; but the Rhodesian whites do not 
much care about the results. They know that 
sooner or later the Africans will wrest power 
from the whites and probaly many whites 
will die iguomiuiously in the process ; but 
sinful men do not usually consider the conse¬ 
quences of their evil deeds. They are pre¬ 
pared to sutler in the future for their im¬ 
mediate enjoyment of pleasure and power. 

Eimo-A mfkm'An Poi.ru* '• 

American influence and activities are 
resented by the people of Europe, particularly 
with reference to the military organisation 
of the NATO powers, for the reason tint a 
feeling has been created by Communist pro¬ 
paganda about possibilities of war breaking 
out in Europe due to American arming of 
West Germany and the alleged secret ambi¬ 
tions of certain West German pro-Nazi ele¬ 
ments to overrun East Germany and other 
regions too for a revival of militarism of the 
Hitlerite type. The British were considered 
to be the chief agents of American militarists 
and one of the reasons for the anti-British 
attitude of certain European countries is their 


belief that the British would always carry 
out American designs and plans in Europe. 
This was becoming an accepted popular 
faith aud the undesirability of developing 
British American connections with Europe 
was beginning to be taken for granted. This 
was happening due to Communist inspired 
propaganda. 

Then came the invasion ol Czechoslovakia 
by the Russians at the. head of the Warsaw 
pact powers. It gave a rude shock to the 
Europeans who were changing into Russophils 
slowly and steadily. There were Communist 
parties in almost all European countries and 
these groups suddenly found their sponsoring 
of communist ideals very very difficult with 
tin* leading communist countries engaging in 
blatant barefaced aggression against a brother 
< 'ommunist State. Svoboda and Dnbcek 
were not counter revolutionaries, but were 
communists of a very genuine and sincere 
type. 4 

Russian stock suffered a great depression 
in the intellectual markets of European 
countries and the American led NA TO armies 
began to be viewed as possible defenders 
of human freedom and liberty. The British 
as the principal European allies of the 
Americans began to come out of the eclipse 
that had almost darkened their face. Even 
Gen. de Gaulle announced his “esteem, respect 
and friendship” for Britain with renewed 
vigour and the most ardent denouucers of 
the British started to recite reasons for in¬ 
tensifying British connections. The indirect 
gains of the anti-Comnmnist forces of Europe 
and America caused by the Russian invasion 
of Czechoslovakia were extensive and most 
remarkable. 



CUftfiEttf-'ArtAtftS 


Ibi' 


Wewh Nationalism 

With the breaking up of the British Empire 
Great Britain suffered an isolation which it 
had never experienced during several cen¬ 
turies. But it seems that even the idea of 
a United Kingdom of Ireland, Wales, Scotland 
and England may not remain totally un¬ 
challenged. Ireland has already gone out 


of Gt. Britain for all practical purposes. Now 
we find the Welsh and the Scotch planning 
for independence and separation. Welsh 
nationalists are now sure that Wales will 
become a separate independent state within 
the next ten years. There should be a 
beginning with changes in favour of the 
Welsh Nationalists within five years, they 
think. 


ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


M.K, l 

Demon.«\ must in essmcc mean the ail 
ami seiem e ol mobilizing tin* entire physical, 
economic ami niiiliial it Sources of all the various 
sect ions of lie people in ihe service of I he common 
good of all. 

In tree ile,.i.v. iae\ eviiv man and woman i- 
tuughl to think lor himself ot herself. How this 
real revolution ian he hioughl ahouf 1 do not 
know except that everv reform, like charity, 
must begin at home. 

I'he very essenee of democracy is that every 
person lepiesents all she varied interests which 
compose the nation. It i> true that it does not 
exclude and should not exclude, -pedal represen¬ 
tation of special interests, hul such representation 
is nol its test. It is a sign of its imperfection. 

In the hue demon dry of India the unit is 
the village. .. True democracy cannot be woiked 
by twenty men sitting at the centre. It has to be 
worked fiom below by the people of every 
village. 

Surely, timidity has no place in democracy, 
whore people in general believe in and want a 
particular thing. Their representatives have but 


.A.N’DHI 

t‘* give shape to their demand and make it 
feasible. A favourable menial attitude of the 
multitude has been found to go a long way 
in winning battles. 

/Vie Test 

The truest of democracy is in the ability of 
anyone to art as in* likes, so long as he docs not 
injure the life or properly of any one else. It 
i< impossible to control public morals by 
hooliganism. 

I claim (to he a democrat) if complete 
identification with the poorest of mankind, an 
intense longing to live no better than they and a 
corresponding conscious effort to approach that 
level to the best of one’s ability can entitle one. 
to make it. 

A bom democrat is a horn disciplinarian. 
Demon ae\ comes naturally to him who is 
habituated normally to yield willing obedience to 
all laws, human or divine. . . Let those who are 
ambitious to serve democracy qualify themselves 
bv satisfying first this acid test of democracy. 
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Moreover, a democrat must be utterly selfless. He 
must think and dream not in terms of self or 
parly but only of demfternrv. 

Powei anil People 

1 have repeated lime* without number, for 
national work, it is not necessary that national 
workers should have political power. But it is 
necessary for the people to keep in constant 
touch with tho*c whom they put in power. 
These can easily be counted. They are too few. 
But if the people were to realize their power and 
use it wiseb and well, tilings would right them¬ 
selves . 

People in a democrat-) should be satisfied 
with drawing (lie Government's attention to 
mistakes, if any, they con hi remove the (io\ em¬ 
inent if they wished to. But they should not 
obstruct them by agitating against them. Ours i 
not a foreign Government having a mighty army 
and navy to support them. They ha\e to derive 
their strength from the people. 

Rights uj Minorities 


levise our judgements. In a vast country like 
this, there must be room for all schools of honest 
thought. And the least, therefore, that we owe to 
ourselves as to others is to try to understand the 
opponent’s viewpoint and, if we cannot accept it, 
respect it as fully as we e\pect him In respect 
ours. It is one of the indispensable tests of a 
healthy public life and. therefore, fitness for 
Swaraj. 

Intolerance, discourtesy and liaislmess. . .are 
taboo in all good society and arc -iirelv contrary 
to the spirit of democracy. 

Evolution of demoniac) i* not possible if 
we are not prepared to hear the other side. We 
shut the dooi* of reason when we refuse to listen 
to our opponent* «m, having listened, make fun 
• ! them. If intolerance become* a habit, we inn 
the iisk of missing the truth. Whilst with the 
limits that nature has put upon our understanding, 
we must a<t fearlessly according to the light 
vouchsafed to u*. must always keep an open mind 
and be ever ready to find that what we believed 
to be truth was, after all, untruth. This openness 


Let us not push the mandate theory to •>! mind strengthens the truth in u* and removes 
ridiculous extremes and become slaves to resolu- die dtoss from it, if there is am . 
tions of majorities. That would he a revival of 
brute force in „ „ lor e ,ir„le„t font,. 

If rights of minorities are to lie respected, the l attach the highest importance to quality 
majority must tolerate and respect their opinion irrtspertive almost of quantity... In the midst of 
and action.... It will he the duty of the majority suspicion, discord, antagonistic interests, supersli- 
to see to it that the minorities receive a proper lion, fear, distrust and the like, there is not only 
hearing and are not olhciwise exposed to insults, no *afrl\ in numbers hut there may he even 

1 danger in them... Numbers become irresistible 
Freedom of Opinion when they act as one man under exact discipline. 

They aie a self-destroying force when each pulls 
Cluiniing the right of free opinion and free his own wav or when no one knows which 

action as we do, we must extend the same to >*av to pull. 

others. The rule of majority, when it liecomes I would only usk a candidate, "How much ol 
toercivc, is as intolerable as that of a bureaucratic a man or woman you are ? Have you got the 
minority. We must patiently try to bring round the ability to rise to the occasion ?*’ Provided he or 
minority to our view by gentle persuasion and she passes these tests, I would select first the one 
argument. who belongs to the least numerical section, I 

I have repeatedly observed that no school of would thus give preference to all minorities along 
thought can claim a monopoly of right judgement, just lines, consistent with the welfare of India. . . 

We arc all liable to err and are often obliged to Welfare of India means welfare of India as a 



whole, not of Hindus and Mussalmans or of a 
particular community. 

I ask you not to be cowed down by the 
thought of a small minority. It is sometimes a 
privilege. I have so often said that I would love 
to be in the minority of one, because this artifi¬ 
cial majority, which is the result of the masses' 
reverence for me, is a clog in my progress. Bui 
for the clog I would hurl defiance... 

Ideal Democracy 

Democracy can only represent the average, if 
not less than the average. Therefore, a democratic 
institution to be pure has to attend to the all¬ 
round education of the humblest and the lowest. 
It must take in its sweep all superstition and 
social abuse. In such a society there will be ns 
Chirstian and non-Christian ; there will be ns 
distinction of sex. 

What is really needed to make democracy 
function is not knowledge of fads but right 
education. 

Possession of power makes men blind and 
deaf, they cannot see things which are under their 
very nose and cannot hear things which invade 
their ears. There is thus no knowing what power- 
intoxicated government may not do. 

To me political power is not an end but one 
of the means of enabling people to better their 
condition in every dcpartintnt of life. Political 
power means capacity to regulate national life 
through national representatives. If national life 
becomes so perfect as to become self-regulated, 
the no represcnlalion becomes necessary. There 
is then a state of enlightened anarchy. In such a 
state every one is his own ruler. He rules himself in 
such a manner that he is never a hindrance to his 
neighbour. In the ideal State, therefore, there is 
no political power because there is no State. But 
the ideal is never fully realized in life. Hence 
the classical statement of Thoreau that govennent 
is best which govern the least. 

Democracy is an impossible thing until the 


power is shared by all, but let not democracy 
degenerate into mobocracy. Even a pariah, is 
labourer, who makes it possible for you to eartk' 
your living, will have his share in self-govern*, 
ment. But you will have to touch their lives, go. 
to them, see their hovels where they live packed 
like sardines. 

Democracy is a gTeat institution and, there¬ 
fore, it is liable to be greatly abused. The remedy, 
iherefore, is not avoidance of democracy, but 
reduction of possibility of abuse to a minimum. 

Democracy and Ahimsa 

True democracy or the Swaraj of the masses 
can never come through untruthful and violent 
means, for the simple reason that the natural 
< orollary to their use would be to remove all 
opposition through the suppression or extermina¬ 
tion of the antagonists. That does not make for 
individual freedom. Individual freedom can 
have the fullest play only under a regime of 
unadulterated ahimsa. 

Western Democracy 

Western democracy is on its trial, if it has 
not already proved a failure. May it not be 
reserved to India to evolve the true science of 
democracy by giving a visible demonstration of its 
fitness. Corruption and hypocrisy ought not to be 
inevitable products of democracy as they undoub¬ 
tedly are today ; nor bulk a true test of 
democracy. 

Democracy of the West is, in my opinion, 
only so called. It has germs in it, certainly, of the 
true type. But it can only come when all violence 
is eschewed and malpractices disappear. The two 
go hand in hand. Indeed, malpractice is a species 
of violence. If India is to evolve the true type, 
there should be no compromise with violence or 
untruth. 

India is trying to evolve true democracy, i.e. 
without violence. 


MEMORIES OF A MARTYR 

ANJAN KUMAR BANER.JI 

Thirty-nine years ago, on the The associates of Bhagat Singh and Batu- 


13th September 1929, died Jatindrauuth Das 
after sixty-four days of hunger-strike in the 
Lahore Borstal Jail. His self-immolation 
evoked mingled feelings of poignant grief and 
profound admiration throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. 

Jatin Das was one of the accused in the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case which was the off¬ 
shoot of the assassination of Saunders, the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, Lahore. 
Saunders had taken a prominent part in the 
lathi charge on the occasion of the visit of 
the Simon Commission to Lahore when a 
mammoth crowd demonstrated against the 
Commission. Many including Lala Lajpat 
Rai were wounded. Eighteen days later, Lalaji 
passed away. 

The whole of India was stirred at the 
death of Lalaji. Thirty days after the demise 
of Lalaji, Saunders, while speeding in his 
motorbike, was shot at ; he died instantly. 
The Saunders assassination remained a mys¬ 
tery for about four months despite the best 
efforts of the Punjab Police. 

On April 8, 1929 a bomb exploded in 
the Ceutral Assembly, when in session. Two 
young men in the visitors’ gallery were arres¬ 
ted with pamphlets of the Hindustan Socia¬ 
list Republican Array and an automatic pistol 
in their possession. They were Bhagat Singh 
and Batukeshwar Dutta. The ballistics expert 
who examined the pistol opined that it was the 
one which was used for the murder of 
Saunders. 


kesh war Dutta were taken into police custody. 
When third-degree methods were used, two of 
the suspects broke down. As a result of 
their disclosures, thirty young men were arres¬ 
ted. Among them was Jatindranath Das, then 
a student of Calcutta, a member of the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, he was 
charged with the conspiracy to wage war 
against His Majesty. 

Jatin Das, even as a teenager, was drawn 
into the vortex of the Non-Co-operation 
movement and had participated in it. He was 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment 
while he came in contact with the terrorist 
leaders of Bengal. He came to limelight dur¬ 
ing the Calcutta session of the Congress in 
December, 1928 presided over by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. Subhas Chandra Bose decided 
to organise a volunteer Corps wearing mili¬ 
tary uniforms and observing full military 
discipline. Subhas selected Jatin to organise 
the Corps and train the volunteers. Jatin did 
it magnificently. 

After the Congress Session, Subhas made 
him the Secretary-General of the South 
Calcutta District Congress Committee. It was 
at this time that Jatin was arrested aud 
sent to Lahore. 

The treatment meted out to the prisoners 
was barbarous. The young prisoners pro¬ 
tested in a representation to the Government 

of India demanding that revolutionary pri¬ 
soners should be treated as M war prisoners” 
and given better treatment The Govern- 



ment turned a deaf ear to their request. 
It was then that they thought of resor¬ 
ting to hunger-strihe. 

Batukeahwar Dutta wrote in this connec¬ 
tion, "the deoision for hanger-strike on such 
a vital issue was first taken by Saheed Bha- 
gat Singh and myself in the course of our 
trial in Delhi Assembly Bomb Case in June, 
1929. This hunger-strike planned by us in 
Delhi Jail began on the 15th June and later 
on 10th July, when the Lahore case started, 
our other colleaguesjn that case also joined 
in this hunger-strike” 

A spontaneous movement in support of 
the demand of the hunger-strikers developed 
throughout the country. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
then President of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, was forced by the spontaneity of such 
a movement to give the call to the nation to 
observe the “Political sufferers” Day all over 
the country. 

Over a month had gone by and there 
appeared no likelihood of their giving up the 
hunger-strike. The top Congress leaders 
were anxious to save the lives of these revo- 
lutioneries. Jawaharlal Nehru happened to be 
in Lahore and was given permission to visit 
the young men in the prison. This is how 
Nehru described the meeting in his Autobio¬ 
graphy : “I saw Bhagat Singh for the first 
time and Jatindranath Das and a few others. 
They were all very weak and bed-ridden and 
it was hardly possible to talk to them much. 
Bhagat Singh had an attractive, intellectual 
face, remarkably calm and peaceful. There 
seemed to be no anger in it. He worked and 
talked with great gentleness, but then I 
suppose any one who has been fasting for a 
month will look spiritual and gentle. Jatin 
Das looked milder still, soft and gentle, 


like a young girl. He was in considerable 
pain when I saw him “Nehru failed to per- 
aurde ;hem to give up the hungerstrike. 

Then came Subhas Chandra to visit the 
prispners. Jatin told Subhas that be was not 
fighting for any special treatment for himself 
but in vindication of a principle. He was 
prepared to die and his death would be his 
humble contribution to the freedom struggle. 

After a few weeks of fasting, the prison¬ 
ers became too weak to- attend the court. 
The case had to be postponed from day to 
day. Early in September, the Government 
of India took the extra-ordinary -step of 
moving a bill in the Central Assembly enabl¬ 
ing the Magistracy to go on with cases in- 
spite of the absence of the accused, when 
such absence was due to the fact of their 
having, by their own acts, disabled them¬ 
selves. 

Most of the non-official members thun¬ 
dered against the bill. Mahommed Ali 
Jinnah characterised it as a lawless law. 
Pandit Motilal ascribed it to the vindictive¬ 
ness of the bureaucracy. Srinivas Ivenger 
made a forceful speech asking for the im¬ 
mediate release of the prisoners. Sir James 
Crerar, the Home Member, replied that the 
Government would not yield to coercion. A 
few days later, the Governmrnt agreed to 
circulate the bill for further opinion. 

The hunger strike was than eight weeks 
old. Some of the prisoners had given it up 
and some others allowed themselves to be 
fed forcibly. But Jatiu Das would not 
budge. The British bureaucracy in India 
exteaded the lure of conditional release on 
bail to him. He spurned such a humiliating 
proposal. An unknown man moved a bail 
application on his behalf before the City 
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Magistrate and it was granted. He was 
ordered to be released on two sureties 
which the anonymns person himself offered, 
the authorities called for an ambulance and 
wanted to lift him physically in order to 
remove him to hospital and to effect his 
release on bail. Jatin had warned the 
authorities with dire consequences, if they 
touched his body. The plan thus failed. 

By the second week of September, it was 
clear that nothing could save his life. He 
lay emaciated, mere skin and bones, with 
hollow cheeks aad sunken eyes and even 
hardened prison officials shed tears when¬ 
ever they saw him. 

Jatin breathed his last on the 13th 
September the country was plunged in gloom. 
There was a sponteneous hartal and demon¬ 
strations were held all over the country. 
Mourning processions with black flags para¬ 
ded the streets of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Madras and many other places. 
Police attacked the processionists in Bombay 
and many were injured. Differences of 
opinion were forgotten as leaders of all par¬ 
ties paid glowing tributes to the resolute 
revolutionary. 

In the arternoon, his dead body which 
‘looked like a collection of dried bones, 
wrapped under the skin’ was delivered to 
the masses outside the prison-walls. The 
vast multitude then formed into a huge pro¬ 
cession through the main streets of Lahore 
carrying the bier and shouting slogans, 
"Inquilab Zindabad”, and “Peara Das 
Zindabad”. All the roofs and balconies of 
house were packed with people eager to 
have a last glimpse of the hero. It took 
seven hours for the procession to reach 


‘Delhi-Gate’ where a mammoth meeting vu 
held under the presidentship of Dr. Alam. 

At night the procession reaohed the 
Lahore Railway Station as the dead body 
had to be taken to Calcutta. Subhas wired 
to Lahore to make arrangement for the same. 
The third class compartment where the 
dead body was placed was guarded by Con¬ 
gress Volunteers for the night, as the 
train was scheduled to leave next morning 
at quarter to seven. At every station where 
it stopped, tens of thousands paid their 
homage to the patriot. Kanpur observed a 
spontaneous hartal on the 15th. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru paid glowiDg tribute to 
Jatin in a big condolence meeting there. 
Though the train reached at dead of night- 
nearly 3 A. M.-more than twenty thousand 
peoples gathered there much earlier. Police 
officials along with two hundred and fifty 
armed and mounted police remained at the 
statiou. Dr. Rajendra Prasad waB present 
at the head of a vast crowd at Patna 
Station. 

Howrah Station witnessed an unprece¬ 
dented scene when the train arrived on the 
evening on the 15th. The vast multitude 
outside the station looked like a vast sea of 
human heads. After lying in state for the 
night, the dead body was taken to the 
Keoratala Ghat on the morning of the 16th. 
Nearly half a million people joined the 
two-mile long procession, beaded by leaders 
like Subhas Chandra Bose and J. M. Sen 
Gupta. The funeral pyre was lit by Jatin’s 
younger brother, Kiron Chandra Das. 
Subhas tried to speak on the occasion but 
was two overwhelmed by emotion. 

A mammoth public meeting took place in 
the Town Hall. Due to heavy rush, three 
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other meetings were held on the steps of the 
Town Hall, while the main condolence 
meeting was held inside the Hall under the 
presidentship of J. M. Sengupta. Ramananda 
Cnafcterjee, Sir Nilratan Sircar and Gum 
Dutt Singh of ‘Kamagata Mam’ fame paid 
tribute to the patriotism and sacrifice of 
Jatin. 

On the l4th September Pandit Motilal, 
then leader of the Congress Opposition in the 
Central Assembly, moved a resolution con¬ 
demning the Government policy towards the 
Lahore ‘hunger-strikers’ that resulted in the 
death of Jatin Das. On the 24th September 
when the adjourned hearing of the Lahore 
case opened, Mr. Carden Noad, the Public 
Prosecutor, and Pandit Sreekrishna, the 
Speoial Magistrate, stood up in the court and 
offered condolence for the deceased hero. 
Mr. Noad while dissociating himself with 
the principles of the deceased praised his in¬ 
domitable courage and grim determination, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, while vehemently 
opposing the “Hunger-Strike Bill" said, “It 
is not easy for every one to stake his life in 
a hunger-strike. Only he could adopt such a 
oourse whose inner self bids him to make 6uch 
a sacrifice.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in October issue 
of “Young India” : “The year 1929 is marked 


the youth of India". This hunger-strikf 
resulting in the martyrdom of Jatin Das in¬ 
fused a new spirit in the nation and brought 
a mental preparedness in the people for direct 
action prior to the launching of Civil Diso¬ 
bedience Movement 

The tribute by Batukeshwar Dutta was 
most touching: “While I pay my humble 
homage to the memory of this great patriot, 
I recall the words of Swami Vivekananda. 
While defining a true patriot, he said, ‘Have 
you forgotten all about your name, your fame, 
your wife, your children, your property and 
even your body ? Have you done that ? 
That is the first step to become a patriot. 
“Aud the great martyr Jatindra Nath Das haa 
stood this test literally.” 

But the message which won the hearts of 
the nation came from Ireland. Mary Mao^ 
Swiney, wife of the immortal Irish Martyr, 
Terence MacSwiney, and Mr. O’Cally, leader 
of the Irish Republican Party wired con¬ 
dolence messages to J. M. Sengupta wherein 
they eulogised the supreme sacrifice of Jatin 
Das and hoped. “Freedom will come”. Their 
hopes came true at long last. The edifice of 
Independent India today, we must not froget, 
is built on the bones and blood of martyra 
like Jatin Das. 






THE INDIVIDUAL, THE GROUP AND THE CROWD 


SAMARENDRA KRISHNA BOSE 


Trivial circumstances sometimes provide 
occasions for philosophising, "The meanest 
flower”, as Wordsworth observed, "can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Profound truths, to which we usually remain 
blind and indifferent due to custom, then 
flash upon our mind suddenly and unexpec¬ 
tedly. It was one such trifling circumstance 
that proved to be the occasion of this essay. 

It was only the other day. Seated at one 
of the platforms of Sealdah South Station, I 
was waiting for my train. There was still 
about seventy-five minutes for the scheduled 
hour of departure to arrive. My eyes were 
automatically turned to a train that steamed, 
in the meantime, into the platform opposite 
to me. It was one of the old-model trains 
drawn by a steam engine, still plying in the 
Sealdah Division. The whole platform was 
at once filled with a large crowd of passen¬ 
gers alighting from the compartments of the 
train. A long procession of persons began to 
pass by me on their way to the exit gates of 
the station. I gazed on listlessly at the men, 
women and children surging forward, as it 
were, in a never-ending tide of people. All 
on a sudden, a philosophical thought occured 
to my mind : "JIow strange it is that no two 
individuals in the crowd are exactly alike !” 
Here was Nature's "infinite variety” indeed ! 

, I went on ruminating over the idea. It 
Struck my mind as most miraculous that since 
the dawning of my sense up to the present 
moment I had never had the experience of 


seeing any two persons (of either sex) simi¬ 
lar in all respects. And the total number of 
persons observed during the period would 
undoubtedly reach a figure of not less than 
several hundred miliions. Can this be regar¬ 
ded as anything short of a miracle ? But, as 
Carlyle so wisely observed in his Sartor 
Resartus "custom doth make dotards of us 
all.” And so "the Miraculous, by simple re¬ 
petition, ceases to be Miraculous.” 

Nor is this dissimilarity confined to physi¬ 
cal features only. Each individual differs 
from other numbers of his claBs not only in 
outward appearance but also in mental make 
up. In their likes and dislikes, tastes and 
temperaments, no two individuals are the 
same. The very term "individual” implies 
characteristics of a particular person. Thus 
outwardly as well as inwardly each of us is a 
distinct and separate entity. 

But though it is most true that each indi¬ 
vidual possesses personal idiosyncrasies that 
mark him off from his fellow-men, yet It must 
be admitted that it is hardly possible for him 
to preserve his separate existence at all 
hours of his life. Barring a few exceptions 
like the Greek philosopher, Diogenes, who 
lived in a tub practising seclusion and self¬ 
mortification, men from time immemorial 
have lived in association, and not in isolation. 
Rightly has Donne, the 17th Century Meta- 
phisical poet, said : 

"No man is an Island, intire of itself.” 



In coarse of performing the duties of his 
worldly life an Individual has to combine and 
associate with other individuals for various 
purposes. Such associations generally take 
the form of Groups under various names such 
as Councils, Committees, Corporation etc. 
Sometimes again, individuals combine in 
larger numbers and assume the form of 
crowds." 

So we find that it is individuals that con¬ 
stitute the Group and the crowd. But the 
change from the singular to the plural brings 
about basic changes in its wake. Or, in other 
words, the quantitative change effects a 
qualitative change. The difference in the 
psychology of the individual, the group and 
the crowd has been most aptly brought out 
by Aldous Huxley in his famous book, Ends 
and Means : 

"Quantitatively a group differs from a 
crowd in size, qualitatively, in the kind and 
intensity of the mental life of the constitu¬ 
ent individuals. A crowd has a mental life 
inferior in intellutual quantity and emotion¬ 
ally less under voluntary control than the 
mental life of each of its members in isola¬ 
tion. The mental life of a group is not in¬ 
ferior, either intellectually or emotionally, to 
the mental life ot the individuals composing 
it and may, in favourable circumstances, ac¬ 
tually be superior.” 

There can not be, of course, any hard and 
fast rule about the number of Individuals 
that constitute a grosp and a crowd, it is 
rather difficult to say precisely at what point 
a group turns into a crowd. Experience has 
shown that characteristic group-feeling 
beoomes difficult to work up when a group 


is composed of more than twenty or less thaft* 
five Individuals. To quote Mr. Huxley again 
"All evidence points clearly to the fact ' 
that there is an optimum size for groups and 
that this optimum- is round about ten fo? ' 
groups meeting for social, religious.or into* > 
llectual purposes, and from ten to thirty for 
groups engaged in manual work”. In sup-- 
port of this view he has referred to instances 
from history, past and present. According 
to him it is significant that Jesus had only 
twelve apostles, that the Benedictines were 
divided into groups of ten under a dean, 
that a Communist cell is composed of ten 
individuals, that the ideal number for a din¬ 
ner party is eight. 

Thus we see that a group loses its ideal 
character when it is either too large or is too 
small. In a group of optimum size the good 
qualities of the constituent individuals are 
brought to full play. In such a case unity 
certainly makes for strength and solidarity. 

It remains now to consider the psycholo¬ 
gy of the crowd. It is common knowledge 
that iu a vast crowd the component indivi¬ 
duals lose their identity and are reduced to a 
state of intoxicated sub-humanity. They are 
absolutely possessed by the mentality of the 
crowd. We are, therefore, often taken abaok 
by the senseless and irresponsible behaviour 
of decent and sober individual as members 
of a crowd. Emotionally a modern crowd 
has not changed much from its prototype in 
the past. The Roman crowd depicted by 
Shakespeare in the Forum Scene of his 
Julius Caesar can not be held to be in any 
way inferior to the modern crowd in its out¬ 
burst of violent passion and insane fury. 
The vandalism indulged in by crowds of 
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Student in different places in recent times is 
sure to put to shame any individual student 
composing those crowds. Setting fire to 
vehicles, damaging public properties (includ¬ 
ing those belonging to educational institu¬ 
tions), creatiog pandemonium in examination 
centres, dislocating essential services, dis¬ 
rupting transport and means of communica¬ 
tion,—and such other wicked and anti-social 
acts are sure to be condemned by any human 
being with a conscience, and students are 
not certainly devoid of that moral sense 
which distinguishes man from beasts. But 
once they become members of a crowd, they 
are ripe for any mischief, however inhuman 
or malevolent it might be. “The tone of 
crowd emotion”, says Huxley, "is essentially 
orgiastio and dionysiac”. There is nothing, 
therefore, to feel surprised at the rowdy 
conduct of the crowd. And for that matter 
one has no reason, I think, to be at one’s wits 
end at the violent demonstration by tmsul- 
wielding Sadhus at Dehli to voice forth 
their protest against cow-slaughter. 

The crowds mental life being as it is, it 
is worth while to enquire into the causes that 
make for such a life. Or in other words, 
what is the mystery behind the thorough cha¬ 
nge in the psychology of the individual as 
soon as he becomes a member of a crowd ? 

The reason, I think, is not far to seek. 
It seems that man, even in this advanced 
stage of civilisation, retains many of the 
propensities of his savage ancestors. The 
unrestricted freedom which, according to 
Rousseau, man enjoyed in the 'state’ of na¬ 
ture, had to be given up when he set up 
civil society. In the state of nature the 
guiding principle was "might is right,” and 


each individual unrestrained by sooial laws 
could freely have recourse to force to secure 
the gratification of his desires. But in civi¬ 
lised life the individual has to repress many 
of his natural desires and behave politely and 
decently. Instinot or impulse has often to 
be sacrificed at the altar of reason. But in 
his heart of hearts still burns the fire of tur¬ 
bulent passion that ruled the life of his sa¬ 
vage forefathers. The fire, however, is 
kept hidden iu the inmost depth of the mind, 
called ‘sub-conscious’, in the terminology of 
modern psychology. It lies there smoulder¬ 
ing, not dead and extinguished. And the 
conscious mind, guided by conscience, keeps 
a strict vigilauce over it Any opportunity 
of escaping from this disagreeable watch is 
eagerly welcomed by the sub-conscious mind 
quite naturally. And the crowd most certain¬ 
ly provides such an opportunity. 

Again, in this age of materialistic civili¬ 
sation, man suffers often from a feeling of 
frustration because of the ever-widening gulf 
between his expectation and actual realisation. 
Scientific industrialism has given man power 
to produce wealth in ever increasing volume ; 
but the present system of society and go¬ 
vernment in most countries have failed to 
effect an equitable distribution of that wealth. 
Careers are not always open to talents, and 
Napoleon’s pious hope has been belied to a 
great extent. Thus frustrations and disap¬ 
pointment fosters the growth of a sadistic 
attitude of mind. The pent-up discontent 
has a natural tendency to burst into inhuman 
atrocities and cruelties. 

But the moral and aesthetic sense of a 
civilised individual can hardly sanction such 
an outbrust "Thus conscience”, in the words 
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of Hamlet, “does make cowards of us all.” 
But if by Rome means the qualms of cons¬ 
cience can be quelled for a moment, there is 
nothing to prevent the suppressed grievan¬ 
ces of the mind breaking forth into acts of 
mad fury. And is there any better way of 
taking holiday from conscience than to be- 
oome a temporary member of a crowd ? 

I like to conclude by quoting the very 
apt observation of Huxley about the 
crowd-mentality as given in his Ends & 
Means. To my mind, no better exposition 
of this puzzling problem is possible in fewer 
words : 

“In virtue of his membership of the 
crowd, the individual is released from the 
limitations of his personality, made free of 
the sub-personal, sub-human world of unres¬ 
trained feeling and uncriticized belief. To 
be a member of a crowd is an experience 


closely akin to alcoholic intoxication. Moil 
human beings feel a craving to esoape 
from the cramping limitations of their egOj 
to take periodical holidays from their all 
too squalid little self. As they do noi 
know how to travel upwards from persona* 
lity into a region of super-personality and 
as they are unwilling, even if they do know, 
to fulfil the ethical, psychological and physio¬ 
logical conditions of self-trancendences theji 
turn naturally to the descending road, the 
road that leads down from personality to 
the darkness of sub-human emotionalism 
and panic animality. Hence the persistent 
craving for narcotics and stimulants, hence 
the never-failing attraction of the crowd." 

Thus we get the clue to the mystery 
why the self-same individual behaves one 
way as individual, and another way as t 
member of a group, and still another way 
as a member of a crowd. 



OLYMPIC AND SOUTH AFRICA 


' -LEGER” 


The recent incident concerning coloured 
criketer Basil D’Oliveira not beiug welcome 
to play in his home country, South Africa, 
has fully confirmed that country’s staunch 
adherenoe to apartheid, in spite of a previous 
declaration that there is a change in the 
approach by not imposing restrictions on 
coloured men to mingle with the whites on 
the sports playing fields. Happily, the 
International Olympic Committee finally 
disbelieved the declaration and debarred 
South Africa from participating in the 
Olympic Games at Mexico City. 

D’Oliveira’s case is a denial of the concept 
of values. Not long ago he figured as the 
■avionr of the Fmgland team against 
Australia in the tests through magnificent 
batting performances but when it came to 
the question of selections for the Kngland 
aide to tour South Africa his name was 
omitted. The omission caused a furore 
with many English sportsmen voicing their 
disapproval of the M. C.C. action. Came the 
the rejoinder from the M.C.C. and Colin 
Coudrey, the chosen oaptain of the England 


team, that the selections were bated chiefly 
on merit and therefore, there was no meaning 
of discrimination against D’Oliveira to 
suit South Africa’s policy of apartheid. 

In the meantime, two of England’s 
selected players fell ill and the M. C. C. forth¬ 
with included D’Oliveira in the team. The 
South African Government reacted sharply 
to his inclusion by conveying to the M. C. C. 
that it would not permit him to visit South 
Africa. The cat was let out of the bag and 
the M.C.C. decided to call off the tonr if 
South Africa persisted in their approach and 
now there are visions of Criket test matches 
being played between the M.C.C. and India 
this winter in the latter country. 

South African Prime Minister Vorster’s 
double standards have been exposed. He is 
“till to learn that world records in sport 
stand to the credit of mostly coloured men 
and to assimilate that colour is but skin deep. 
Individuals such as Vorster and those of his 
thinking are obstacles in the way of peace 
and goodwill prevailing among all nations 
in the world. 



WHEN M. K. GANDHI VISITED MAURITIUS 


B. BISSOONDOYAL 


II will sound strange that Mahatma Gandhi 
who travelled throughout the length and 
breadth of India, had not the least desire to go 
out to foreign lands. He had only to signify his 
intention to visit the United States, the birth 
place of Dr. Sunderland whose India in Bondage 
was published by the l’rabasi Press, Revd 
Holmes who hailed him as the modern Christ, 
Fishfer, his biographer, and others, to see that he 
would have been given a reception that would 
have been the envy of potentates and kings. 

He was never after cheap popularity. Acharya 
Vinoba who is of his way of thinking, resembles 
his master in that he has not been tempted to go 
and see foreign countries although be is an 
international figure and has had biographers in 
Hallam Tennyson, the grandson of the famous 
poet, I,anza del Vasto and other authors. If 
somehow or other such saints arrive in a foreign 
• ountry that land will be bound to consider itself 
very fortunate. 

Gandhi had hardly spent three years alter his 
return in India when he rested his hopes upon 
Vinoba. He was fond of writing letters. He 
addressed this one to the great Indian who was to 
become his famous disciple : 

“Sabarmati, 

After February 10, 1918 

I do not know in what terms to praise you. 
Your love and your character fascinate me and 
so also your self-examination. I am not fit to 
measure your worth. I accept your own estimate 
and assume the position of a father to you. You 
seem almost to have met a longfelt wish of mine. 
In my view, a father is, in fact, a father only 
when he has a son who surpasses him in virtue. 


A real son, likewise, is one who improves on 
v.hat the father has done ; if the father is truthful, 
firm of mind and compassionate, the son will 
be all this in a greater measure. This is whaf 
vou have made )ourself. 1 don’t see that ya 
owe your achievement to any effort of ifyine. 
Hence I accept the role you offer to me /as a gift 
of love. I shall try to be worthy of it... 

May God grant you long life and UBe you 
for the uplift of India.” 

Had Vinoba been compelled by unforeseen 
circumstances he too would have seen a foreign 
country or two. It is pure circumstances that 
are solely responsible for Gandhi’s stay in 
Africa and in the U.K. where he was a student. 
He thus came to know two continents besides 
Asia of which India forms part. 

Gandhi had spent six years in South Africa 
when he resolved to go hack home with his 
family. He promised the Indians he had served 
that if his presence would be necessary he would 
not hesitate to visit them afresh. 

The Indians of South Africa were soon in 
trouble and Gandhi came to their rescue to 
spend some fourteen years more. 

He had formed the opinion that the Indiana 
living outside India would be able to ameliorate 
their conditions only if social workers arose 
from among their ranks. He repeatedly requested 
doctors and lawyers to go out to Greater India to 
serve Indians Abroad. He once sent us of Mauri¬ 
tius an Indian who in his trurn prevailed upon 
the late Dr. Chiranjiv Bhardwaj to be our guest 

In 1914 when he was about to bid Aflicf 
farewell, he was luck) enough to find one such 
Indian in Royeppen, “a barrister free from a 
barrister’s pride.” It will be seen that he 
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incidentally describes himself in these simple 
words. 

In Mauritius 

) 

It is on his way to India in 1901 that 
Mauritius had the honour to receive his flying 
visit. He was on hoard the S.S. Nowshaera with 
ais family. Chance took it our fatherland. 
His visit is of great importance when one 
considers that Mauritius can never hope of 
receiving the visit of a Vinoba. 

Gandhi reached our shores on 30. 10. 1901 
end left us on 19.11.1901. 

As Mauritius is the first British colony to 
receive Indian immigrants, by the turn of the 
century the first generation of Indians had passed 
away but their descendants were still working on 
the sugar plantations. Port Louis, the capital of 
the island, had few Indian inhabitants. Those 
who were living there were merchants who had 
come mostly from South India. 

It is precisely among South Indians that 
Gandhi had spent two decades or so. They 
followed his lead and their women folk would 
not lag behind. Gandhi introduces in these words 
the Indian women who were so fearless as to 
follow him : 

“These sisters were with one exception all 
Tamilians. Here are their names : 

1. Mrs Thami Naidoo, 2. Mrs N.Pillay, 
3. Mrs K. Muruga Pillay, 4. Mrs A. Perumal 
Naidoo, 5. Mrs P.K. Naidoo, 6. Mrs K.Chinna- 
swami Pillay, 7. Mrs N.S.Pillay, 8. Mrs R.A. 
Mudalingam, 9. Mrs Bhawani Dayal, 10. Miss 
Minachi Pillay. LI. Miss Baikum Muragasa. 
Pillay.” 

Bhawani Dayal is a name with which Indians 
are familiar. Shri Bhawani Dayal had started a 
paper christened Hindi. He spent the rest of his 
life in India where, in imitation of Prabasi, he 
founded the monthly Pravasi that survived him 
only a few months. 

The tribute paid by Gandhi to the Tamils of 
South Africa is unforgettable. He was sincere in 


bis “gratefulness to the Tamils who had done so 
much in the struggle which no other community 
did.” 

Mahatmaji paid attention to the minutest 
details as it was known to him that misrepresen¬ 
tation was the order of the day. In 1896, he 
stayed in India for six months. A pamphlet of his 
was then summarized and cabled from India by 
a representative of Reuters. Important details 
were of course omitted. As a result of the suppres¬ 
sion of important facts the British population of 
South Africa could not understand what had been 
written. They grew furious. On the day Gandhiji 
landed there he was fuced by a mob that was 
blood thirsty. Some of us still remember that, to 
Reuters, the passing away of Babu Ramananda 
Chatterjee had no news value. 

Even some of those who saw a blessing in 
Gandhi’s advent have been found to mislead the 
world. Dr Harry Emerson Fosdick’s article on 
Gandhi and others was carried by the Reader's 
Digest in 1947. The doctor said in the course of 
it that Gandhi was a dandy some 30 years earlier. 
He was then a student and a popular dancer. The 
violin was bis favourite musical instrument. He 
was the talk of the people in London. 

To begin with, 30 years earlier or in 1917 
he had already spent 21 years in South Africa 
and was known as a front rank leader in India. It 
is in the nineteenth century that he was a student. 

The doctor had not taken the trouble to read 
The Story of My Experiments with Truth. It is 
not facts that had been stated by him. 

Statesmen, authors and journalists are all in 
a hurry. They have no time to ascertain if what 
they say or write is erroneous or not. The doctor’s 
article was translated into French for Selection. 
That was bad enough. In 1962 Selection publi¬ 
shed it anew. That was worse. 

In this Gandhi birth centenary year the little 
island is taking great pride in his short visit. 
Mauritian papers are publishing old letters in 
which allusion is made to that historic stay. 

The motorcar was yet to come. A carriage had 
been placed at Gandhi’s disposal. The name of 



his coachman as those of the horses who pulled 
that carriage, are remembered. 

In Port Louis he was a peon’s guest. At the 
corner of Desforges and Bourbon Streets lived a 
Muslim merchant who was among his admirers. 
It is there that 81—year-old Paliani Moutou, who 
was then 14, saw him. Our guest paid frequent 
visits to the Tamilian shopkeeper Varatarajaloo 
alias Sarny after whom a village is called. Mother 
Kasturba was seen by the late Sambhoo who 
could say what was the colour of her Sari, at the 
Port Louis Railway Station probably on the day 
she and Gandhi were to go to Curepipe in the 
very heart of the colony. At Forest Side he met 
Atchia and other Muslim Merchants. He then 
went to the South. Summer lasts from October 
to January. It so happened that, as the heat was 
unbearable, Gandhi wished to quench his thirst 
and he was pleased to find a fountain at Rose 
Belle. Rose Hill was another town he visited 
when he was on his way to the Tamarin Falls. 
He was accompanied by a relative of Atchia who 
was one of the rare Indo-Mauritians who could in 
those days have the chance of being made nomina¬ 
ted members of boards. 

He could not but be made much of. The Indians 
of Mauritius were in those days pooh-poohed, 
called names. Nobody could then dream that 
Indians would ever be able to sit side by side 
with non—Indian? much less to compete with 
them. 

In the 60s of the last century Sir Walter 
Besant was here. After his return to the U.K. 
he started writing short stories and novels that 
are read to this day. It seems that Indian intellec- 
:uals like R.C. Dutt and Shyamji Krishna 
Varma inspired him to write about educated 
Indians. Had he not been in Mauritius he would 
uost probably have not had a pleasant surprise 
in discovering that Indians too could be pro- 
essors and authors. In In Luck at Last he writes 
ibout a Bengali gentleman who, as a professor, 
vas of the required standard. As it is a work of 
iction that is being referred to, the reader will 


know that the gentleman is fictitious. Besant' 
writes : 

“As for her mathematics, it is no wonder 
that she was good in this science, because she was 
a pupil of Lala Roy. 

This learned Bengalee condescended to 
acknowledge the study of mathematics as 
worthy even of the Indian intellect, and amused 
himself with them when he was not usefully 
engaged in chess. He it was who, being a lodger 
in the house, taught Iris almost as soon as she 
could read how letters placed side by side may 
be made to signify and to accomplish stupendous 
things.” 

The then Governor of Mauritius who had 
done some lecturing at King’s College, London, 
looked upon an Indian barrister as a rara avis. 
Gandhi spent a night under his roof. 

Two thirds of a century had gone by from 
the time the island had received its first contingent 
of labourers. The white planters had had proofs 
of the industry of the Indians. But as they were 
the custodians of a civilisation that had not 
prevented their forbears to have recourse to 
slavery, they would not condescend to give their 
labourers a square deal. Smuts, in South 
Africa, argued on the same lines as would have 
Mauritian planters. Mahalmaji has, in Satyagraha 
in South Africa, dealt with this subject. The argu¬ 
ments adduced by Smuts and others, says he, are 
those : 

“South Africa is a representative of Western 
civilisation while India is the centre of Oriental 
culture... The West is opposed to simplicity 
while Orientals consider that virtue to be of 
primary importance. How can these opposite 
views be reconciled ? Western civilisation may or 
may not be good, but Westerners wish to stick to 
it... The Indians are disliked in South Africa for 
their simplicity, patience, perseverance, frugality 
and other-worldliness. Westerners are enterprising, 
impatient, engrossed in multiplying their material 
wants and in satisfying them, fond of good cheer, 
anxious to save physical labour and prodigal in 
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habits. They are therefore afraid that if thousands 
of Orientals settled in South Africa the Westerners 
must go to the wall..." 

Some two decades ago a journalist gave out 
that non-Indians cannot, in Mauritius, plump for 
the Indian civilisation even if it is admitted that 
the European civilisation is inferior to it. And 
the journalist is not a white man. 

If this journalist and the whiles with whom 
he does not see eye to eye, had their way Mauri¬ 
tius would have been different from what she is 
today. The island stood in need of such servants 
of the people who could take care of the neglected 
elements. Such servants could be. found only 
among those who, after being educated, gladly 
start serving the fatherland without having the least 
wish of enjoying the fruits of the services 
rendered, who do not hesitate to use the Indian 
languages that the people of the land speak and 
write, who even go so far as to teach them. 

We quote Mahatmaji again : “lip till 1893 
there were hardly any free and well-educated 
Indians in South Africa capable of espousing 
the Indian cause." 

It is precisely in that year that Gandhi 
arrived there. He had intended to stay in that 
country for a month. Instead of a month he 
stayed for six years at a stretch. There was 
then a break. The second visit lasted 14 years. 
When there was the break he visited us before 
reaching India. 

The Reception 

If the details of the visit are known to few 
the reception held in our guest’s honour at the 
Champ de Mars is regarded as an event of 
moment that must on no account be forgotten. 

A Muslim society had bought the Maison 
Rochecouste that was gaily decorated on 13.11.01. 
The carpet used on that historic occasion is still 
in the possession of that society and is all the 
more valuable as on the 17th March last the 


flaAies consumed that building to remind Mauri¬ 
tians that communal riots only serve to degrade 
man. The late Prof, P.R.Sen used to write that 
Mauritius was free from the disease of commun- 
alism. Had he not left us earlier in January he 
would have been distressed on receiving the bad 
news. 

Britishers, Muslims and Hindus came in 
their hundreds. From the accounts given by the 
papers that are no more like Le Radical , Le 
Journal dc Maurice, Le Progres Colonial and 
7 he Standard one learns that, amongst others, 
the following gentlemen were present : 

Ahrned Contain Mohamed, his host ; Goolam 
Mohamcd Ajain, an organiser of the reception ; 
Ajam Goolam Hosscn ; Esmail Cassim Moorad ; 
Ahmed Ibrahim Bahemia ; A. A. Cassim: 
Captain A. Nairn: Barrett; Shelford Davis: 
Thos. W.Carr ; Alexander Milne; M.S.Jenkins: 
V. Armoogum ; J.Valaydon; N. Appavou ; 
Goolam Mohamed ; R. Catteea ; Ebrahim Cassim : 
Issop Bahemia ; Yusuf Hamid Gul ; H.M. Abass ; 
Narainsamy who later became a nominee of the 
Council of Government : Rassool Elam who spoke 
and Abdool Cadir who likewise made a speech. 

A daily wrote : “This evening party was a 
great success, as our readers will see, which is 
not astonishing, considering the truly oriental 
hospitality of the leading Mohamedan Merchants.” 

It will strike one that no Chinese put in an 
appearance. The Chinese element was then 
backward. They had tiny shops where they 
worked night and day. They could not he expect 
ted to know that somewhere a reception was 
being held. Had not Gandhi lieen to their shops 
he would not have known if they existed or not. 

The central figure among the organisers of 
the reception was a graduate of the Bombay 
University, Abdul Cadir, who had reached 
Mauritius in the dying years of the nineteenth 
century. 



WHEN M.K. GANDHI VI&&D MAMITIUS 



Our Independence 

1968, the year we have had our indepen- 
rence, is the one in which India, Mauritius and 
several other countries are getting ready to 
celebrate the Gandhi Birth Centenary. The 
Amaranth, a 17—year-old review, has already 
devoted a special number to it. The newly 
acquired independence synchronises with the 
Centenary Celebrations. 

It will be no exaggeration to say that we of 
Mauritius owe Gandhi our freedom. The other 
countries of Greater India like Fiji, East Africa, 
Trinidad, Guyana, etc. had not been favoured 
by Gandhi's visit and have not found a source of 
inspiration in him in the same sense (hat Mauri¬ 
tius has. 

When the time came for Muhatmaji to send 
somebody to Greater India to serve Indians 
Abroad, his choice had fallen on Manilal Maganlal 
Doctor, a barrister like Royeppen, who stayed in 
Mauritius and went out to Fiji later. It is from 
him more than from any other Indian that the 
Indians of Fiji learnt about Gandhi’s activities. 
C.F. Andrews too had paid them a visit. He 
loo was Gandhi’s friend. He too told them about 
the miracle wrought by Gandhi. But there is no 
spot in Fiji that can remind the Fijians of 
Gandhis sojourn. The same is true of Guyana. 
Both these countries put one in mind of Mauritius. 
Both are inhabited by a majority of Indians. 
Both are dreaming of the day when the Indians 
will have their say. 

The spots visited by Gandhi in Mauritius 
were invested with a new meaning when during 
the days of World War II his name became a 
household word. 

Illiteracy was dealt a death blow. Caste 
distinctions began to show signs of giving way 
so that writing for Le monde illustre of Paris, 
Jean I^essay was able to say that Indians were 
getting together, that “the hard working and 
suffering Indian masses in the villages are 


awakening to consciousness.” One sector 
ceased to give offence to the other. Contemp¬ 
tuous terms disappeared from the vocabulary of 
the average Mauritian. Satyagraha was inaugura¬ 
ted and no satyagrahi applied for pecuniary help. 

The awareness came that the civilisation 
that had come with the Indian immigrants suited 
man best. Gandhi who was a staunch defender of 
that civilisation, was seen in all his grandeur. 
Before World War II he who ventured to tell 
Mauritians timidly that India had in her gift 
great wisdom, her sages lived in the forest and 
uplifted mankind, only succeeded in enduring 
their taunts. The attitude of the country underwent 
a change for the better. It was realized that 
Indian civilisation was as pure as fresh air as 
the forest air. A transformation in the atmos¬ 
phere of the island was discerned. The truth 
came home that, as Gandhi put it, “East and 
West can really meet when the West has thrown 
overboard modern civilisation, almost in its 
entirely.” Has not Kopil stressed the point that 
the godly justification of violence is not rare ? 

Gandhi's indictment of the other civilisation 
led the Gandhians in Mauritius to do their 
fatherland great good. These words of the 
Mahatma kept ringing in their ears : 

“The cinema, the stage, the race-course, the 
the drink booth, and the opium den—all these 
enemies of society that have sprung up under the 
fostering influence of the present system threaten 
us on all sides.” 

It is to emphasize the fact that such a 
civilisation could come to the rescue of erring 
humanity that Gandhi started the tradition of 
celebrating the anniversary of the Indian 
National Congress in far away places. The cities 
were shunned. He stuck to the loin-cloth. 
Mahatmaji behaved like an innocent child. His 
puny body was so to say, a temple. His simplicity 
was something that his country stood in need of. 
He had much of the Greek spirit in him if one 
goes by this well-known definition : 
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“The Greek spirit means the love of 
unadorned beauty, simplicity, truth, freedom and 
justice, the dislike of exaggeration.—John 
Orinkwaier 

There was admiration for Gandhi’s gestures. 
To advise him from Mauritius was considered a 
sacrilege. When in an tffort to help the rulers 
some Mauritians spoke ill of the Mahatma and 
had slanderous articles written thtre was so 
great a resentment that the habit of finding 
fault with him was given up. From that time 
there has often been the talk of celebrating the 


Gandhi Birth Centenary because organisers 
could be found in their thousands. 

The progress achieved after three decades of 
incessant labour entitles the country to celebrate 
the centenary. Numerous are those who now 
read The Collected Worhs^ of Mahatma Gandhi 
not only in English but also in Hindi which is 
now one of the popular languages of the land. The 
efforts of the Gandhians have produced results. Both 
Indians and non-Indians feel that every word that 
fell from Bapuji’s lips or came from his pen was 
meaningful. Mauritius has not turned her back 
on Gandhi. 








Indian Periodicals 


Soviet Policy on Kashmir 

J. A. Naik writing in India Quarterly 
about Soviet Russian Policy on Kashmir 
during the Stalin, Khrushchev and Kosygin, 
periods brings out certain clear cut tenden¬ 
cies of changes in Soviet policy during the 
last twenty years. He writes : 

Under Stalin 

Stalin’s overall policies towards India and 
Pakistan were one of indifference and hosti¬ 
lity. In fact no Soviet paper had carried 
eveu the news of the proclamation of Indian 
independence. In a famous speech, Zhdanov, 
secretary of the CPSU, had divided the 
world into two camp3—“The imperialist and 
anti-democratic camp, on the one side, and 
the anti-imperialist and democratic camp 
on the other and criticised the imperialist 
Powers for keeping India under their ‘obe¬ 
dience and enslavement.' Stalin rarely 
recognized India's neutral role in world 
affairs. For him India remained a colony 
of the Anglo-American capital, a British 
dominion ruled by the Indian national 
bourgeoisie. Accordingly, at its 2nd 
Congress in February 1948, the Indian 
Communist Party adopted a policy platform 
pledged to overthrow the bourgeois Congress 
government by violent means and there is 
now fairly‘reliable evidence to show that this 
policyline was inspired by Moscow. Mahatma 
Gandhi was officially condemned as a 
‘reactionary Hindu leader'; the victory of 


the Indian National Congress in the first 
general election was explained away as being 
due to ‘bribes, threats, promises and deceit' 
and the general scene in India was portrayed 
as one of ‘mass starvation deaths’ and large- 
seale organised strikes. 

In the context of such overall hostile 
posture towards India, Stalin's attitude 
towards Kashmir wa9 one of indifference j 
and on occasions when Kashmir interested 
him, it was as an issue in the current cold- 
war politics. 

When the war in Kashmir started, a Toss 
correspondent, who was stationed in India, 
visited the scene of conflict and reported that 
some ‘2,000 warriors of various tribes' who 
had attacked Kashmir state, were ‘equipped 
in Pakistan with modern weapons, truoks 
and petrol’. The Pravda reported that this 
army was organized by a British General 
who was in Pakistan Government’s service 
in those days. 

The Toss correspondent, who had earlier 
visited the Kashmir front, wrote that ‘the 
underlying cause of the war in Kashmir’ was 
the Anglo-American strategic interest in 
the area and their plans to link Kashmir in 
the chain of military bases with which they 
are doing their best to surround the Soviet 
Union'. A Tass dispatch from Delhi, in 
early 1948, spoke of a secret paot between 
Pakistan and Britain by which Pakistan had 
reportedly agreed to permit the area of 
Kashmir under its oontrol to be used for 
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building an Anglo-American militaiy base, this scora. Another article in Pravda a little 


In April 1951, Pravda reported a ‘U.8. plan 
to build air-bases in Gilgit', a district in 
Pakistani-occupied Kashmir. A Nero Times 
commentary of the same days said that 
Pakistan and the United States had entered 
into a secret military pact by which the 
U.S.A. was allowed to build military bases in 
‘free Kashmir’. 

Under Khrnsh<hev 

When Stalin died in March 1953, Soviet 
relations with the Western world and 
socialist Yugoslavia were hostile, and 
whatever policies the Soviet rulers had 
pursued towards Nehru’s ueutral India were 
far from friendly. But when Khrushchev 
came to power, his first endeavour was to 
establish more friendly contacts with coun¬ 
tries like India, which had freed themselves 
from the colonial yoke and were following 
a neutral policy in the East-West cold war. 
As a gesture of its new interest, the post- 
Stalin team invited a number of cultural 
delegations to visit the Soviet Union. Within 
a year and a half of Stalin's death, as many 
as fourteen Indian delegations—from film 
artistes to a football team visited Moscow. 
To counter Khrushchev’s friendly attitude 
towards India, Pakistan officially joined the 
Middle East Treaty Organization within a 
year of Stalin’s death, a development which 
caused irritation to Nehru also. The Soviet 
press gave full publicity to Nehru’s strong 
criticism of the Western efforts to drag 
Pakistan into tholr military alliance-system. 
In a lengthy article in December 1953, 
Pravda criticised American efforts to esta¬ 
blish military bases in Pakistan and noted 
the worsening Indo-American relations on 


earlier had stated ; 

“The Indian people cannot but be alarmed 
at the attempts to set up an aggressive blook 
right on India’s borders, which will invari¬ 
ably lead to the building of foreign bases 
and airfields on the territories of India’s 
neighbour and to militarization of the coun¬ 
tries with which it is attempting to maintain 
close relations. 

Within eight months of Stalin’s death, 
Pravda had published as many as 1G articles 
and uew9-items with Indian reactions to the 
American bases in Pakistan as the main 
theme. As the negotiations between Pakis¬ 
tan and the United States on the former 
joining the Middle East Treaty Organization 
progressed, the Soviet Government felt 
seriously ^concerned and delivered a strong 
note to Pakistan that ‘the Soviet Govern- 
mer t cannot be indifferent to reports’ that 
Pakistan was about to join the Western 
military pact against the Soviet Union. 

During the following months, till Khrush¬ 
chev's visit to India in November-December 
1955, Indo-Soviet relations improved at all 
levels—political, cultural and economic. 
Nehru’s visit to the Soviet Union in June 
1956 and the impressive reception that he 
received during his extensive tour of the 
country, contributed to the establishment of 
personal oontacts between him and the top 
Soviet leaders and added to the growing 
closer bonds between the two countries. By 
the end of 1955, when Khrushchev and 
Bulganin came to India and received a 
mammoth, spontaneous public welcome, the 
Soviet policy on Kashmir had taken a defi¬ 
nitely pro-Indian turn and this change was 
announced by Khrushchev during this his- 



tone tour. The teem that visited India 
consisted of Khrushchev. Bulganin and other 
ministers, and Gromyko and other officials 
and thus was in a position to take polloy 
decisions. During this peiiod Khrushchev 
and Bulganin were negotiating high policy 
matters and making policy changes 
through such visits to countries with whom 
they desired to cultivate friendly ties. In 
September 1954, they had visited Communist 
China and scrapped many anti-Chinese pro¬ 
visions of Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance of 1945. 

The visiting Soviet leaders made their 
major policy statement on Kashmir when 
they visited Srinagar on lO December 1955. 
In reply to the exuberant welcome given bv 
the people of Srinagar, Khrushchev stated 
in unqualified language that the Kashmir 
question, which was created by some inter¬ 
ested colonial Powers, had been dealt with 
finally by the people of Kashmir when they 
had decided to join the Indian Union and 
that the Soviet Government accepted their 
decision. When Khrushchev and Bulganin 
returned home, they reported to the Supreme 
Soviet on their tour of India, Burma and 
Afghanistan and reiterated the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s support to India on Kashmir. The 
Supreme Soviet approved their report unani¬ 
mously. Iu his report Bulganin stated : 

As to the Kashmir problem, it has been 
provoked by countries which are pursuing 
definite military and political aims in this 
area. On the pretext of supporting Pakis¬ 
tan in the matter of Kashmir, certain coun¬ 
tries sought to entrench themselves in this 
part of India, in order to threaten and exert 
pressure on areas in the vicinity of Kashmir. 
An attempt was made to sever Kashmir 


artificially and convert it into .a foreign 
military base, 

The people of Kashmir are emphatically 
opposed to this imperialist policy. The 
Kashmir issue has already been settled by 
the people of Kashmir themselves; they 
regard themselves as an integral part of the 
Republic of India, and are desirous of work¬ 
ing within the fraternal family of Indian 
peoples for the upholding of a new and 
independent India and for the peace and 
security of the nations. We gathered this 
deep conviction from our meetings with the 
people iu Srinagar and from our conver¬ 
sations with the esteemed Prime Minister of 
Kashmir, Mr Gulam Mohammad Bakshi, and 
his colleagues. The Soviet Government 
support India’s policy on the Kashmir issue 
because it fully accords with the interest of 
peace in this part of Asia. 

Under h'osyyin 

Even though the course of Indo-Soviet 
relations followed the old, Khrushchevian 
path after his fall, the new leadership in the 
Kremlin started to make noticeable efforts 
to improve Soviet relations with Pakistan. 
After the Sino Indian armed conflict in late 
1962, Pakistan’s relations with Communist 
China improved fast. The Chinese govern¬ 
ment made a border agreement with Pakis¬ 
tan without creating any dispute over the 
border territory. Even in the period when 
India-China friendship was at its peak, and 
Sino-Pakistan relations were far from frien¬ 
dly, the Chinese rulers had never taken any 
sides in the Kashmir dispute between India 
and Pakistan. Thus the Chinese were in an 
advantageous position to improve their rela¬ 
tions with Pakistan when the latter's rela- 
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tions with the United 8tates visibly deterio¬ 
rated. At a time when Pakistan had improved 
her relations with China and Communist 
China was increasingly entering the Kashmir 
picture—she had occupied part of Indian- 
claimed Kashmir and had accepted her fron¬ 
tier with the Pakistan-held Kashmir—-Sino- 
Soviet relations also were fast deteriorating. 
Russian concern over China’s presence in the 
Indian eubcontineut, therefore, grew apace. 
Partly with a view to check China’s growing 
intimacy with Pakistan and partly to profit 
by strained Pak-American relations, the new 
team under Kosygin decided to improve 
Russia’s relations with Pakistan. 

This n9w mood towards Pakistan became 
apparent when, at Kosygin’s invitation, for 
the first time, President Ayub Khan visited 
the Soviet Union in April 1965. The Kosy- 
gin-Ayub communique made no reference to 
Kashmir, but in all probability the matter 
was discussed and the Soviet leaders had 
taken note of t'.ie depth of Pakistani feeling 
on Soviet policy on Kashmir. May Day 
slogans of that year, issued soon after Presi¬ 
dent Ayub’a Soviet tour, for the first time 
referred to Pakistan and expressed a wish 
for the growth of friendly relations between 
the two countries. Few days after Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan’s visit, Indian Prime Mi¬ 
nister Lai Bahadar Sha9tri went to Moscow- 
his first official visit—in mid May 1965. 
In his speech at the Kremlin meeting, Kosy¬ 
gin pointedly referred to his policy of im¬ 
proving Soviet relations with Pakistan ; to 
discount Indian fear he added that the im¬ 
provement of Soviet-Pakistani relations was 
not meant to be at the expense of Soviet- 
Indian friendship. 

There is nothing in the development of 


Soviet-Indian ties that could be directed 
against other peace-loving countries and 
peoples. And when the Soviet Union 
attempts to improve its relations with other 
countries, it does not do so at the expense 
of Soviet-Indian friendship. We know that 
the Government of India adheres to the eame 
line. 

In the intervening period between Presi¬ 
dent Ayub’s and Premier Shastri’s visit, 
Indo-Pakistani forces had engaged in spora¬ 
dic engagements on the Rann of Kutch 
issue. Both the governments, however, soou 
agreed to stop fighting and refer the matter 
to a tribunal and abide by its decision. The 
•Soviet press praised the Kutch Pact 
between the two governments and insistently 
stated that the Soviet government hoped that 
both India and Pakistan would implement 
the Kutch Pact faithfully. The Soviet 
press refrained from criticising either side 
when actual fighting was taking place. 

The expression of Soviet neutrality in 
Indo-Pakistani conflict came out more clearly 
during the undeclared war between them in 
September 1965. A commentator in Pravda 
wrote a long article urging both the Indian 
and Pakistani leaders to halt fighting in 
Kashmir and to try to solve the Kashmir 
dispute by peaceful means. This commentary 
in Pravda, which was obviously officially 
inspired, spelled out a slightly 
different Soviet posture on Kashmir. Even 
though the Soviet Government did not ohange 
the essence of its Kashmir policy of treating 
Kashmir as an integral part of India, this 
commentary implied the existence of a dispute 
over Kashmir. The article said : 'the conflict 
in Kashmir cannot benefit either of the two 



parties who are direct participants in tbe 
dispute', aud maintained that 'if tbe disputed 
problems are approached realistically, solu- 
tions of Indo-Pakistani problems can be found 
without much difficulty.’ 

As the armed fight between India and 
Pakistau spread along the border of the two 
countries aud the situation took a serious 
turn, the Soviet Government took a more res¬ 
ponsible a-id actively concerned posture to¬ 
wards the fight in the subcontinent ‘in an area 


directly contiguous to tbe Soviet bordwira^ 
The Soviet Union offered its ‘good offices, if , 
both sides consider this useful’ in resolving 
the conflict. On 4 September, Kosygin sent 
letters to Lai Bahadur Shastri and President 
Ayub Khan, in which he stated that ‘all die* 
puted questions, including questions connected 
with Kashmir can be most effectively solved ,r 
only be peaceful means’ and offered the good 
offices of the 8oviet Government to resolvo 
tbe conflict. 







Foreign Periodicals 


The British Ltbnur Party has always cried 
for fuller measures of socialistic reforms ; 
but have not shown any great desire to na¬ 
tionalise commerce and industry as a method 
of achieving socialistic ends. The New Sta¬ 
tesman says : “Mr. Wilson has, indeed, 
renationalised steel, but more as a gesture to 
the past than a pointer to the future. Labour 
ministers involved with the public sector 
spend their time trying to extricate nation¬ 
alised industries from their manifold diffi¬ 
culties ; their attitude is defensive, even 
apologetic. Tim watch-word has been con¬ 
solidation, not advance. Kor all practical 
purposes the extension of public ownership 
has ceased to be a primary aim of the Labour 
movement.’’ According to the new states¬ 
man the Labour Party lias not made any 
effort at any stage recently to give shape 
to its policy relating to the growth 
of the public sector. The Select Committee 
on Nationalised Industries, a non-party com¬ 
mittee has submitted its report which makes 
certain suggestions and recommendations. 
This may lead to developments which will 
show which way Britain will go inorder to 
become more socialistic than she is now. 
“One principal reason why the public sector 
has failed to expand is that it is a collection 
of semi-autonomous corporations, sponsored, 
to use the official jargon, by different minis¬ 
ters. Thus, no single minister, even under 
Labour, has felt a primary, personal respon¬ 
sibility for the well-being and future of the 
public sector as a whole. Equally, no one 


minister has been entrusted with the over all 
task of ensuring their efficiency; on the 
contrary, this efficiency has frequently been 
impeded by ministerial conflicts between di¬ 
fferent sponsors. The Committee’s chief 
recommendation goes to the heart of this 
problem.’’ The suggestion made by the com¬ 
mittee refers to the two aspects of the ma¬ 
nagement of Public .Sector establishments. 
Our relates to policy making and other to 
actual executive functions. Policy making 
for an industrial establishment cannot bo se¬ 
parated from the overall policy of a ministry 
and therefore many ministers will have to 
take part in this work. The actual manage¬ 
ment of the various establishments can be, in 
the opinion of the Select Committee, hand¬ 
led by a single and separate ministry of Na¬ 
tionalised Industries. New Siatesma.v goes 
on to say : The beautiful simplicity of the 
plan has already aroused opposition from 
entrenched interests, notably the Treasury, 
audit will be attacked by all those who wish 
to keep the public sector as a begrimed and 
indigent Cinderella for ever wailing for sub¬ 
sidies—a ubiquitous and awful warning of 
the dangers of socialism.” But inspite of 
such opposition, eventually the idea of ma¬ 
naging public sector industries by expert 
professional persons rather than by easygoing 
amateurs will be recognised as the one way 
to put life and progressiveness in these na¬ 
tionalised establishments. Once the idea is 
accepted the nation will be able to make the 
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fullest use of managerial and technological 
advances” and “the plan would release the 
nationalised sector from its economic ghetto.” 
This will sooner or later enable the public 
sector to “cease to be a drain on the Exche¬ 
quer” but to “become a prime source of re¬ 
venue to finance the social services.” 

What Will Russians Do ? 

A leading Czech journalist writing in the 
Ouakdian Whkki.y of Manchester on the 
12th September says that “The next four to 
six weeks are going to be decisive for the 
immediate future of Czechoslovakia,” in the 
opinion “of some members of the Central 
Committee of the party”. 

“According to the Moscow agreement, the 
Russians will gradually remove the occupa¬ 
tion forces after ‘normalisation’ and will not 
interfere in the meantime with the security 
affairs of the Czech Government. Nobody 
believes that this agreement will be kept, but 
so far only a few top Czech security men who 
refused to collaborate with the occupiers 
have been arrested by the Soviet KGB men 
and thrown out of the country. 

“In a few cases, where other people got 
into the hands of the Russians, the Central 
Committee succeeded in getting them freed. 
As far as is known, not a single Czech intel¬ 
lectual or politician is at present in Russian 
hands. 

“There is no hope that the Soviets 
will completely remove their army. The few 
divisions will stay at the Oerman border... 

“The Russians have beeu forced by the 
splendid resistance of the people and of the 
party, by the heroic behaviour of President 
Svobodu, to recall Mr. Dubcek and Mr. Cer- 
nik from the underground gaol where they 
were placed on August 21 aud to return the 


very people they publicly claimed to be trai¬ 
tors, to the Hradcin castle •• 

“But for how long are the Russians going 
to tolerate it ? If the Dubcek group rnana-' 
ges to maintain unity* "to withstand the 
terrible pressure of the Kremlin men and 
their ‘gauleiter’ in Prague, Mr. Tcherwonen- 
ko, then there is hope that in a few months— 
a tolerable regime might be installed whioh 
would allow some freedom*-some form of 
socialist legality’...with mild censorship and 
some freedom to travel abroad. 

...But again Mr. Dubcek might be forced 
to resign aud some other man of his group, 
probably Mr. Husak who is himself not as 
hated dy the Warsaw group leaders as Mr. 
Dubcek, might replace him and, with the help 
of the other members of the present Central 
Committee, continue his work. 

“On the other hand the Russians might 
lose their patience and try to get rid of 
the ‘revisionist’ altogether. Being political 
amateurs in such matters, as their whole 
behaviour until now has proved, the 
Russians would probably cook up some 
provocation, such as an uprising, and 
would try to force the Cernik Government 
to suppress it violently, hand in hand with 
the occupation army. 

“If the Cernik Government refused to do 
it*-it would be overthrown, and if collabora¬ 
tors were still not found, the Russians would 
install a military occupation regime—with all 
the consequences to which that would lead 
in the way of terror and resistance. 

“But would the Russians do that f The 
invasiou of Czechoslovakia was a terrible 
blunder and a moral blow to Soviet prestige. 
It is to be hoped that the Kremlin is rea¬ 
lising this now. A further march on this 
road would mean the end of the world Com¬ 
munist movement. It would also mean cold 
war and complete isolation.” 



Book Review 


The collected /corks of Mahatma (Sandhi 

Published by the Director, the Publica¬ 
tions Division, Ministry of information aad 
Broadcasting, Government of India. Vol 
XXVII aud XXVIII covering the period 
May--Nov. 1926. Db/Royal Oct. pp. 492 and 
608 respectively Price Rs. 9 00 Per Vol. for 
the paper cover edition. These volumes deal 
exhaustively with Mahatma Gandhi's 
writinge, letters, recorded speeches etc. in a 
chronological manner and give one an idea 
of the tremendou< amount of work Gandhiji 
did to keep in touch with his countrymen as 
well as with foreigners who took any inte¬ 
rest in this country. He answered all letters 
that he received as well as questions and 
accusations. He corrected the mistakes that 
others made about India and Indians and 
gave a clear exposition of his ideals when¬ 


ever he thought that the occasion deman¬ 
ded it. The volumes under review have 
some very important references to persons 
whose place in Indian history is of un¬ 
doubted siguilicance. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Surendranath Bauerjea, C-F. Andrews, Chitta- 
ranjan Das, Matilal Nehru, Sarojini Naidu, 
Raja Mahendrapratap, Mahammad Ali, 
Shaukat Ali, Dadabhai Naoroji, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Jawaharlal Nehru, M. A. Ansari, 
Mathuradas Trikumji and many others 
appear on the pages of these two volumes. 
Gandhiji used to write so much that his 
right hand often failed to wield tho pen 
and he had to mobilise his left hand for 
his correspondence. His left-hand writing 
was quite good. The documentary value 
of these volumes is admitted by all persons 
interested in Indian history of the 
Gandhian period.—A. C. 


Editor— Ashore Chatterjef. 
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Azao Hind Silver Jdbii.er 
Throughout the years during which India 
stiugglcd against British imperialism and 
particularly during the last phase of that 
struggle, that is the post-first-world-war 
period, there had been large sections of In¬ 
dians who wanted to drive the British out 
by force Many efforts had been made to 
train up large numbers of Indians in the use 
of arrus and to secure anus and funds to 
make the idea effective. The earliest popu¬ 
lar orgiuisation for manufacturing bombs 
and for securing fire arms was set up by 
Sri Aravinda at Calcutta. His group made 
valiant attempts at retaliation against British 
persecution of Indians and many persons died 
as a result of the attacks made on tyrannical 
bureaucrats. The attackers also gave their 
lives unflinchingly in fights or on the scaffold 
us happened to be the case. Netaji Subhas 
Chandia Bose was a very youDg boy at the 
lime and he drew his inspiration for fighting 


the tyrants from the lives of the bold fighters 
for freedom of those days. During this pe¬ 
riod many young men had to fl-ethe coun¬ 
try and some of them carried on intensive 
anti-British activities from foreign countries 
throughout their lives. Has Behari Bose was 
one such ardent patriot and his meetiug with 
Netaji Subhas in Japan during the fateful 
days of the secoud world war was indeed, a 
matter of groat historical significance. Be¬ 
fore this also certain revolutionaries had 
always kept in touch with their foreign asso¬ 
ciates and made attempts from time to time 
to organise arm'd risings in India by impor¬ 
ting arms from abroad. Ihe most significant 
and important of these efforts was made far 
back in 1917 by some youngmen of Calcutta. 
This attempt however failed due to the dis¬ 
covery of the plans by the British before a 
large shipment of arms could reach India. 
Other outstanding armed conflicts which 
should be remembered by all patriotic people 
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were the gun battle at Balasorc iu which 
many youngraen and members of the British 
armed constabulory died, the Chittagong arm¬ 
oury raid and the occupation of the town 
for several days by the, revolutionaries, and 
the great uprising of IB 12. 

When Subhas Chandra Bose escaped from 
detention and reached Russia during the 
early years of the second World W ar, the 
Russians refused to help him in any inaunner 
and he had to go to Germany for assistance. 
Hitler sent him by submarine to Japan and 
the Japanese brought him to their newlv con¬ 
quered territories in the Singapore, Malay 
and Burma areas. Here Xetaji fouud large 
bodies of Indian soldiers who had been made 
prisoners o 1 ' war by the Japanese after they 
had been left behind by their British ollicers 
who had made good their own escape by 
land, sea or air. The British army had also 
managed to escape by and large. Xetaji 
Subhas managed to get the Indian soldiers 
released by their Japanese, jailers, raised funds 
from the Indian residents of those areas and 
thereafter he organised the A/.ad Hind Go¬ 
vernment for the military occupation of India 
by the Indian Xatiouu! Army which begau 
to make preparations for the invasion of 
India over the Indo Burmese frontier. In 
his proclamation, which happened to be the 
first proclamation of independence by fndiaus, 
he declared that the proclamation was 
being “issued in the name of God, 
in the name of bygone generations who 
havo welded the Indian people into one na¬ 
tion and iu the name of the dead heroes.” 

Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose certainly 
succeeded in welding the different groups 
of Indians constituting the Indian National 
Army into one fully integrated national body 


of freedom fighters. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Buddhists and Christians combined and 
fought shoulder to shoulder as blood brothers. 
This was a lesson which the British did not 
forget when the war was over and the Anglo 
Araericau Russian bloc had won it by sheer 
weight of arms and by using nuclear 
bombs for the first time in human history. 
Xetaji becamo a symbol of Indian unity and 
has remained so inspitc of the worst efforts 
made by certain cliques and coteries of Indian 
politicians who have stressed and emphasised 
the dillcrcnces that exist among the peoples 
of India in order to intensify a separatism 
which will enable these enemies of ludiau 
unity and nationhood to make profit at the 
cost of the highest ideals of patriotic cohe¬ 
rence and concord. That there can be an 
intensely vital unity among peoples who have 
differences but are fundamentally the pro¬ 
ducts of one common civilisation, was proved 
by Xetaji Subhas Chandra Bose. And that 
is why the Silver Jubilee of the A/.ad Hind 
Government has a special importance at the 
present moment, when the forces of disunity 
and disintegration are assuming an mnino- 
usness which India had never had to expe¬ 
rience during the last one hundred years of 
its national existence. Even the British 
imperialists had not succeeded in achieving 
what the greedy politicians of India had ma¬ 
naged to perpetrate during their few years 
of control of India's political life. The ne¬ 
farious practices indulged in by these self 
seekers have clearly shown to all thinking 
Indians that they have made a farce of our 
freedom and liberty. A nation must never 
have the freedom and liberty to destroy its 
own nationhood. The Indian Government 
have allowed the Indian nation to loosen and 
weaken its basic structural foundations by 
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falsely interpreting the true meaniig of pdli- 
tical rights. Where petty rights of limited 
application tend to destroy the fundamental 
bonds of national unity such rights have to 
be given up as a condition of a greater exis¬ 
tence. We know that ownership of property 
which does not rightfully belong to one is 
very tempting. Paying jobs and business 
openings which involve no hard work nor 
skill or intelligence also stimulate the greed 
of easy going dullards. The urge to attain 
fame and to be important in the eye of one’s 
countrymen is also noticeably present in per¬ 
sons who have no natural claim to eminence. 
Power and the by products of authority i. e. 
unearned gains and the ability to grant use¬ 
ful favours to proteges have a lure, which 
persons with not much moral stamina cannot 
resist. All these factors induce weakminded 
persons to find rational excuses for pandering 
to their weaknesses. Most evils in Indian 
polities have their origin in the eagerness of 
persons to gain wealth, power and importance. 
Netaji Snbhas Chandra Bose was essentially 
attached to purity of thought and conduct 
in people who surrounded him. lie did not 
tolerate those who easily surrendered to 
temptations nor did lie allow his followers to 
deviate from the path of honour in the sli¬ 
ghtest degree. Had he lived he would no 
doubt have led India to newer heights of 
glory. 

Pa kiitoox Asm i.wrioN* 

When Pakistan was created by the British 
there were many loose joints in the sover- 
oighty that the British handed over to Mr. 
Jinn ah’s clique of Islamic idealists and no¬ 
body questioned the right of the Parliament 
of Great Britain to play with the lives of 
entire communities, races and tribes in any 



manner they pleased. The people of the 
North-Western Frontier Province of British 
India, had never been fully subjugated by the 
British and an army was stationed there as 
a regular feature of the occupation of that 
part of 1 ndia by the foreigners. The tribal 
warriors used their rifles aud occasionally, 
their home made cannons against the army 
of occupation aud if things attained a large 
enough si/e the affair was called a war against 
this clan or that. Truces followed and the 
tribesmen retired to their remote aud inacce¬ 
ssible stone houses. They never gave up 
the idea of another light and kept their arms 
and their indomitable courage ready for the 
next occasion. It was a very loose and un¬ 
successful occupation of a hostile country. 
When the British removed their army of 
occupation from the tribal area or Pakhto- 
ouistan as It is now called, they handed over 
all the hostility of the Pakhtoons to the 
Pakistan Government. The Pakistanis have 
tried even bombing of the tribal villages 
from the air and killed thousands of brother 
Muslims of that region to impose Pakistani 
dictatorship upon the hawk eyed soldiers of 
freedom loving Pakhtoouistan without much 
success. Of the many lies of the Pakistanis 
the most unbelievable was that of the Muslim 
nation of India. This nation had one reli¬ 
gion, Islam, aTid one language, Urdu- It 
was discovered quite soon after 15th August 
1047 that the one religion had many awfully 
antagonistic sects and about 10000 members 
of one sect were butchered by other mus- 
lirns of Lahore sometime alter Pakistan was 
created. Sir Md. Zafarnllah Khan was a 
member of the minority sect which was sub¬ 
jected to the geuoeidal attack by the other 
soldiers of fslam of Pakistan. In the matter 
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of language, Urdu, wan nobody’s larguago in 
P*k staa. The people whose language Urdu 
has b**eri for centuries, live iu an area of the 
U. P in India and the majority of Urdu 
speakers are H edits. Thu people of Pakis¬ 
tan speak Panjabi, Postu, Balochi, Sindhi 
and Briigali. Urdu has been adopted by 
Pakistan as one of their national languages 
for the reason that the initial movers for a 
partition of India on a religious basis were 
some Urdu speaking Muslims of the U. P. 
L'akat Ali Khan was one such Pakistani. 
The Pakhtoons speak Postu which is more 
akin to Persian and the Afghani language 
than to P.*nj »bi, Sindhi and Bengali. The 
wav of life of the Pakhtoons is rugged, simple 
and free from sophistication. The other 
Paki-tanis are relatively fond of good living 
and add ettd to the sensuous pleasures of 
civilisation. The Pakhtoons therefore are 
do! very fond of being ruled by the soft 
living citirens of the Islamic republic of 
Pak'st in, which is, in tact, a dictatorship in 
which not even one percent of the people 
have any political rights. The Pakistanis, 
nov* rtheles-, have the farcical brazenness to 
go out of their way to demand freedom for 
noQ-Pakis r ani Muslims of other nations. 
Mtfiy powerful nations encourage Pakistan 
to do this in order to achieve their own 
designs ; for Pakistan will do anything for 
any nation for a consideration. The Pakh¬ 
toons have a right to form a separate State 
for the reason that the British bad no right 
to make their country a part of Pakistan. 
The Briti-h had at no time been in unchallen¬ 
ged occupation of that country. Truce and 
war went hand in hand in the area as far as 
the Pakhtoon people and the British were 
soacerned. The Pakhtoons also do not like 


to be ruled by a dictatorial government. They 
are culturally distinct from the Pakistanis 
and govern theanelvos democratically through 
Grac.vs or Tribal conferences which fix all 
matters of controversy and policy. The 
British h id to take part in Girgas from time 
to time as they had a shakey suzerainty in 
the tribal area. The dictatorship of Pakis¬ 
tan no doubt does what it likes iu the name 
of Islam. We have no specialised knowledge 
of the provisions made in Islam for the pro¬ 
tection of human rights and the freedom of 
communities , but we have an idea that the 
form oi government m force m Pakistan is 
not particularly Islamic Their < 1.-sc boud 
of fellowship with pcogh •> who deny <he 
existence of God au;l f at ail forbidden food, 
also points to h nou-Iel.imic outlook. The 
Pakhtoons arc devout Muslims. Tiny may 
naturally object to Pakistan’s diplomatic ha¬ 
bits and associations. They may ul.v> ubje< r 
to the pre-a nee oi tcchi/cal and military 
e*peris in their territory who cannot distin¬ 
guish between halal and it akam. 

Tumi* World War 

Leaving out of consideration the military 
incidents and tlio large scale rioting that 
have taken place in many countries at great 
frequency during recent years ; one may 
certaiuly take special notice of the wars of 
6hort and long duration which might have 
spread and triggered off the Third World 
War. The earliest of these Wars was the 
Chinese invasion of India in 1902. The 
Chinese chose to retire after occupjing cer¬ 
tain areas of the North Eastern Frontier of 
India and our Government did not follow 
up their aggression with any display of stre¬ 
ngth The result was that the Chinese have 
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retained certain territories belonging to India 
about which we protest but take no action. 
That war therefore did not spread ; but the 
Chinese were not punished for the wrong 
they had done, and unpunished criminals 
always remained a .source of danger to peace 
loving people. 'Phe Vietnam war had its 
beginnings before 1!*<>I but the large scale 
American intervention brought it closer to 
dangerous possibilities. Phe Russian and 
Chinese collaboration with the North Viet¬ 
namese an! the Vietoong has created a set 
up which has given it the colouring of an 
undeclared world war. The Pakistani alta- 
<• ks on ICutch and Kashmir also had evil 
possibilities, b it China did not come iulo it 
and U ; u . helped in containing it to its ludo- 
Piik: tani dimensions Phe quick defeat of 
l'.ik.'-ta » aho helped to sterilise its danger* 
oils potc.ili.d. Tin* h) ort war between the 
Ik A U. a d tin* 'Vate of f-rul also had the 
scvds a, a w<oid co.ill "ration, but the 
forbearance of llussi i and th'ability «>f the 
Israeli' to 1'ok uter tneir •• wo interest fully 
and w«.ll. -a\td the world fiom being pushed 
into a war in the deserts of Asia end Africa. 
The most danger.m*. iiu blent, which did not 
actually can e the pulling of triggers, the 
launching of rockets or the dropping of bombs 
but assumed a htaud still position with a 
large army of invasion on one side and a 
grimly determined non-violently non-coopera¬ 
ting nation on the other took place in Czech¬ 
oslovakia recently and is not yet concluded. 
The Warsaw Pact countries headed by Ru 
ssia are attempting to force the Czechoslo¬ 
vakians to toe the hard core Communist line, 
but are not succeeding very well. It might 
have led to counter moves from other na¬ 
tions, but the solidarity of the Czechoslovak 


nation in resisting the invaders non-violently, 
cleared the atmosphere to some extent But 
the World came very near to a large scale 
war and it could still lead to a conflagration. 
Marshal Tito, the head of the Yugoslav et^te, 
thinks the possibilities of a World War are 
there in a strong measure. He believes we 
are very near a World War. Appareotlv the 
communists will begin the fight. And thera 
being rival eoinmuuist groups in the world 
the fighting will involve the Chinese bloc, the 
Russiau bloc and the East European free 
thinking eominuni'f nations as participants. 

India’s Friends 

fn a short period of less than a quarter 
of a century India has developed many inter¬ 
national friendships and has found them vani¬ 
shing into nothing or changing into potent 
animosities in a matter of mouths or a few 
years. When the British had decided to 
give up political control of India and to 
divide the country into :wo States in 1946- 
47, the British Statesmen began to make 
friends with the leaders of the Congress in 
an exuberant fashion. The high and mighty 
British and their ex-prisoners begau to 
mix socially and address oue another by 
their first names. The cougress court and 
the British imperial court mixed with a 
great display of frioudliiies*. But it was 
all just diplomatic show and the British 
were conspiring all the time to weaken India 
for ever by divisions and setting up of enemy 
camps on India’s borders. The Pakistan 
idea and its development and connections 
with America, France, Germany, Turkey, 
Irau and other countries were the products 
of British brains. India soon abandoned her¬ 
self in tremendous international fellowship 
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activities and Indian leaders were seen iu the 
courts of all important countries of the world. 
The liret of these groat friendly adventures 
which inislirod and caused great discomfiture 
tp India was the IliudM’hini Bhai-bhai 
ofl'orts. The Chinese and the Indians ex¬ 
changed showy diplomatic visits and the Raj 
Path of Delhi rang with the sound of llindi- 
Chini Bhai bhai. But China soon occupied 
Tibet wifh Anglo-American approval and 
became a menace to India. The friends of 
India vi/. the Americans and the British 
discouraged India from taking any action 
against China while the latter country was 
yet weak iu Tibet and allowed the Chinese 
to consolidate themselves there. The Chinese 
thereafter began to develop amities with 
Pakistan, to occupy Indian territory directly 
and through Pakistan and eventually liqui¬ 
dated the Bhai-bhai idea by invading fndia. 

The Western powers had by uow aligned 
themselves alongside of Pakistan and had 
been putting a spoke in anythiug that India 
did to deflate Pakistan's arrogant attitude. 
India drove the Pakistanis out of A/.ad 
Kashmir twice, but the U.N.O. to which 
India made large annual contributions forced 
India to reestablish Pakistan in her aggre¬ 
ssion on both occasions. Indian leaders had 
been running to Washington and London 
regularly, borrowing money everywhere and 
giving an idea to the Indian people that their 
foreign relations were well established in all 
capitals of Europe and America. In fact 
fndia was slowly losing her position in all 
capitals excepting perhaps iu Moscow, where 
the Russians were not yet decided on any 
policy regarding Tndia, in view of the strong 
bonds of friendship that Pakistan bad crea¬ 
ted with America and Britain. But, Russia, 


too, soon began to look for ways of making 
breaches in the walls of Pakistan's friendship 
with China, America and Britain. Russia had 
been supporting India, in the matter of Kash¬ 
mir ; but she began to display a certain 
degree of apathy in this and made gestures 
of sympathy to Pakistan. Pakistan had by 
now become a military dictatorship with no 
freedom, liberty or even ordinary justice for 
anybody there excepting the riding junta. 
It is neither a Communist State nor a demo¬ 
cracy in any sense of the tonus. But the 
British, the Americans, the Chinese and the 
Russians have found nothing abhorrent in 
this blatantly exploitative tyranny which is 
also a theocratic i. e. a communal organisa¬ 
tion and a blot on civilised human politics. 
All countries which have anything to gain 
by placating the Pakistani high command, 
look at that country with bliud eyes and 
behave as if nothing in Pakistan olicmlcd 
their political or ethical ideals. 

India now is isolated as far as the major 
powers are concerned. She is going to rela¬ 
tively less important countries to find friends, 
that is, lenders of money to her. That is 
another side of India’s gravest mistakes in 
the field of international relations. She has 
borrowed and frittered away money in such 
a reckless manner that her economy is on its 
last leg. She has developed a type of public 
finance which takes away all surpluses from 
all earning nationals in order to squander.the 
resources thus extorted from all probable 
savers of capital in reckless outbursts of 
make believe gestures of what the Indiau 
leaders call the creation of a socialistic pat¬ 
tern of community life. If Judia does not 
change her foreign policy aud her outlook 
in the field of economy and public finance,. 
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she will soon reach the end of her path of 
stable and intelligent existence. 

Maintbsam-k of Nation’ai. I’ropkistv 
Year after year during the last few years 
if there are any Hoods caused by heavy rain¬ 
fall • roads, railways, bridges and culverts 
just disintegrate in an increasingly disaster- 
ous manner in all pqrts of ludia. India being 
a land of heavy rainfall engineers have always 
provided for such eventualities when they 
have constructed road, bridges etc. The in¬ 
creasing frequency and intensity of the brea¬ 
ches therefore point to the presence of some 
active factors apart from those that have 
always been present. One such factor is 
neglect of extra careful maintenance arran¬ 
gements that should be arranged lor in view 
of the tremendously increased traffic over 
the roads railways etc. and the loss of stre¬ 
ngth caused normally by age. The bridges 
etc. that the British had built are quite anci¬ 
ent now and the heavy traffic has further 
reduced their strength. I f special care is not 
taken of these old structures and they are 
not strengthened up as and when found neces¬ 
sary by expert examiners, their collapse un¬ 
der pressure of heavy rainfall may be expec¬ 
ted. The Government therefore should make 
an immediate survey of all roads, bridges, 
railway embankments, culverts etc. aud arra¬ 
nge for the proper renovation and strength¬ 
ening of all structures and constructions that 
were built before independence. The various 
roads, railways etc. that have been built after 
August 1!)-17 should be given a thorough 
check up, for negligent work has increased 
after that date. Timely action may save the 
lives of thousands and crores of rupees by pro¬ 
tection of national assets. 


W 

Transplanting Organs 

There is a lot of sentimentalism attached 
to the human body and its limbs and organs, 
inspite of the fact that humanity has ackno¬ 
wledged the earthiness of the body as disso¬ 
ciated from life for thousands of years. From 
another angle because of its association with 
life it has acquired a reflected glory and semi 
divinity which resulted in the attempts to pre¬ 
serve it even after death by some nations like 
the ancient Egyptians and in the solemn and 
colourful rituals connected with its linal dis¬ 
posal among all peoples. The human heart 
and the human brain have carved out special 
places for themselves in human thought and 
people show undue respect to these organs 
by reason of their great usefulness while life 
expresses itself and functions through them. 
Life comes into a body which is made out 
of dust so to speak and when life departs the 
body goes back to the dust of its origin. 
That is factually and philosophically true; but 
human sentiments persist in granting a sacred 
meaning to the constituent parts of the body. 
Tn some religious there are ideas of the dead 
rising on the day of judgement and that sug¬ 
gests the necessity of having the body in the 
grave with all its parts intact. 

'The recent move to transplant hearts, 
livers and kidneys from one body to another 
has raised certain controversies about the 
ethics of the matter. Should one person’s 
heart be removed from the parent body to 
another person's body ; thus keeping it alive 
in a strange body ? Should a sick heart be 
removed from its parent body and thrown 
away to die while the parent body remains j 
alive IIow can one be absolutely certain 
that a body is without life when its heart can 
continue to live in another body f Will not 
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unscrupulous doctors arrange to obtain heal¬ 
thy organs from helpless dying persons in- 
order to transplant the same in the body of 
selected sick persons ? Such doubts are al¬ 
ready assailing the human mind aud argu¬ 
ments are raging here and there against un¬ 
controlled transplanting of organs by doctors. 

X<» NVak With Pakistan 

A no war pact or treaty with Pakistan 
will save India from some direct expendi¬ 
ture on defence account and will help the 
economy of both countries by the indirect 
gains that will aecnre due to improved and 
frieudly relations replacing the present mu¬ 
tual distrust and antagonism. But a mere 
pact or treaty will not remove the causes 
of the animosity that has dovcloped betweeu 
the two countries. I’hc causes are mainly 
the prepartition anti-Hindu propaganda 
carried on by the British inspired inuslim 
fanatics who wanted a separate state for 
the muslims and the expansionism of the 
dictators of the new State of Pakistan. 
The Kashmir affair has developed ouly 
because the Pakistanis wish to occupy 
Kashmir without anv justification whatso¬ 
ever. One has to allot some discredit for 
this forced creation of a territorial dispute 
to Pakistan's foreign aiders and abetters 
who have their own axes to grind. While 
these foreign dictators and enemies of India 
have the freedom to play with the allairs 
of tho two States of this sub-continent, 
no peace will ever last for any length of 
time in this area. The Pakistanis too must 
make such arrangements as would enable, 
them to avoid running to London, Peking, 
Moscow or Washington for financial assis¬ 


tance. The question of non-maalims Jiving 
in the Islamic Republic must also be dealt 
with in a realistic manner. If India wants 
total peace with Pakistan, there should be 
uo Hindus in E. Pakistan. This can be 
arranged if Pakistan allots some border 
districts of East Bengal to the Hindus and 
sells those districts to India. Pakistan can 
also be given cash compensation for vacat 
ing A/.ad Kashmir. In other words, if 
Pakistan finds it profitable to live in peace 
with India, she will do so very willingly. 
If on the other hand that country can 
obtain money from foreigners by being 
aggressively anti-Indian, then India's hopes 
of Peace must rest on India being more 
helpful to Pakistan than the foreigners have 
been. 

Ayub Khan is now in a similar tight 
market as India has been for some lime. 
But India can make financial arrangements 
to settle Iudo-Pakistan affairs in a satis- 
factory manner and, if peac? is assured, 
money will llow easily. If India and 
Pakistan settle their alleged disputes and 
Pakistan goes through such settlements gain¬ 
fully, we have every hope that things will 
develop advantageously for both countries. 
Two things however have to be fixed in an 
unequivocal manner ; Kashmir and the 
Hindus of East Pakistan. If this co. ts u 
few hundred crures that will be well worth 
spending. Once Pakistan finds it unroce- 
ssary, financially, to run to foreigners for war¬ 
like preparations, the attempts at inciting 
rebellion among the tribal people will also 
cease. This matter of buying peace should 
be considered in u realistic manner by 
competent and knowledgable persons. 



THE JEWS OF COCHIN AND THEIR HISTORy 

P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


I NTR0DUUT1OK 

The quarter centeuary celebrations of the 
White Jews’ synagogue at the Jew Town, 
Cochin, in 19(58, will be an event of first 
magnitude in the history of India, and more 
so in the chequered history of the existence 
of this small community in Kerala for more 
than two thousand years. Mr. Koder, a 
prominent member of the Jewish community 
of Cochin, and President of Jewish Associa¬ 
tion of South India, intends to celebrate the 
event on a grand scale and lie has earnestly 
solicited the cooperation of the (lovernment 
of India and Jews all over the world. A reli¬ 
gious meeting with seminars and discussions 
on the history of Jews of Kerala will be 
held in connection with the quarter centen¬ 
ary celebrations. Jews from all important 
countries of the world are expected to attend 
the quarter centenary celebrations. 

The Jews of Cochin are an affluent 
community. They are respectable traders 
and merchants. Their insularity has kept 
them uncontaminated from the venom of 
communal politics of Kerala. They are 
quiet, unassuming, and outlandish. A Jew 
is devout in religious affairs but not a fana¬ 
tic. They are not interested in entering 
into religious arguments or propounding 
their religious tenets, or philosophy. The 
Jews work while others take rest. The 
Jews numbered 419 souls in 18(53 at Cochin. 
According to the Census of 1911, the White 
Jews alone numbered 428 in Cochin state. 


The number of Jews at present in Cochin 
is about 800. The total number of Jews 
(Black, White and Brown) in Kerala in the 
year 1957 was 1,790, of whom 419 were in 
the Jew Town, 353 in Ernakulam. and 65 
at Chennamangalam. They numbered 1137 
in 1901, 1176 in 191i, 1451 in 1941 and 
about 2000 in 1951. By August 1955, 1715 
Jews had immigrated to Israel from Kerala. 
The total population of Jews in Kerala in 
1957 was nearly 500. 

History or Jkws in Kerala 

The history of Jews in Kerala is lost in 
antiquity. We are unable to state accurately 
the year in which they immigrated. The 
Jews had probably contact with the Malabar 
coast from the times of Solomon dating back 
well over to 1000 B. C. Some of them trace 
their arrival to as early as 587 B. C. and 
maintain that they are descendants of refu¬ 
gees who fled from Palestine after the des¬ 
truction of the first temple. 

Their legends affirm that about one thou¬ 
sand .lews and Jewesses immigrated to Mala¬ 
bar about the year A. D. (58 after the des¬ 
truction of the second temple, dreading the 
conqueror's wrath. Buchanan was of opinion 
that the Jews settled in Cranganore immedia¬ 
tely after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus (A. D. 70). Logan and Hunter are of 
opinion that some Jews settled on the Malabar 
coast in the sixth century B. C. to escape 
servitude under Cyrus. A Roman merchant* 
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ship that sailed regularly from Myos Harmaz 
on the Red Sea to Arabia, Ceylon and Mala¬ 
bar, is reported to have found a colony 
of Jews in the second century A. D. The 
Romans, according to the Peutingerian 
Tables, kept a force of two cohorts upto at 
least A. D. 22fi at Crangauore for the prote¬ 
ction of their spice-trade. The tradition of 
Jews of Kerala is that St. Thomas, the 
Apostle, arrived in Cranganore, in A. D. 52. 

There is also doubt about the original 
settlement of Jews in Kerala. Though Jews 
are believed to have settled at Cranganore, 
there are traditions of their habitations in 
different parts of Kerala, especially in Mala¬ 
bar. There was a colony of Jews at Pazba- 
yangadi in olden times. The former existence 
of a Jewish colony there is testified by the 
presence of ‘Jewish Tank’ close to the trave¬ 
ller’s bungalow. This tank is situated in 
the midst of a desolate, rocky plain. There 
are traces of many walls and buildings here. 
The Jews might have lived here during the 
palmy days of the kingdom of Mt. Eli. 
Duarte Barbosa refer to this colony. ‘‘After 
this at the foot of the mountain to the 
south is a town called Mazare, very ancient 
and well off, in which live Moors, and Gen¬ 
tiles and Jews ; these Jews are of the langu¬ 
age of the country : it is a loDg time that 
they dwelt in this place.” The ancient 
Malayalam poem, Payyannur Pattola, makes 
a reference to Jews in Pazhayangadi, or 
Madayi (Mazare of foreigners). 

The “Jew’s Hill” nearby Palayur church, 
Chowghat, is believed to be the site of a 
Jewish synagogue. When they left Palayur, 
the Jews bestowed a piece of land to one 
Tiyan on condition that a light shall be 


kept at the site of the synaugogue. The 
custom was followed till the beginning of 
the 20th century. A granite slab containing 
an inscription was found at the Jew’s Hill 
sometime ago. Their own records show that 
the Jews lived in Cranganore, the ancient 
capital of Kerala, till 1524, without any 
disturbance. 

The Jewish community possess one of the 
aDcient copper plates. The last of the rulers 
of ancient Kerala, Cheraman Perumal, con¬ 
ferred on the Jews certain privileges, in 
recognition of their military services. This 
copp6r plate is dated A.D. 379, though 
scholars think that the charter cannot be 
earlier than the beginning of the Sth century 
from its language. The grant of the copper 
plate conclusively proves that the Jewish 
community was a factor to be reckoned with 
in the political life of Kerala in those days. 
The significance of the charter lies in its 
enumeration of the feudatory chieftains of 
the Perumal and thus throwing light on the 
exteut of Kerala during the reign of Per- 
umals. The deed is attested by the kings of 
Venad (old Travancore), Yadakkumkoor 
(uortberu part of Travancore), Zamorin, 
Walluvanad, Eruad, Colathiris, Palghat and 
Kurumbranad (all of Malabar area). The 
attestation of the deed by feudatory chiefs 
of various parts of Kerala shows that the 
Perumals had jurisdiction from Cape Com¬ 
orin to Kasarcode. Wyuad and Palghat were 
included in their kingdom. Though more 
than one reading of the copper plate is possi¬ 
ble, the translation of Dr. Gundert, who is 
an authority on Malayalam, is preferable 
and is as follows : 

“Svasti Sri—The King of Kings has 
ordered (This is) the act of grace ordered 
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by His Majesty Sri Parkaran Iravi Varma 
weilding the sceptre and .reigning in a hun¬ 
dred thousand places, (in) the year (which 
is) the opposite to the second year, the 
thirty-sixth year, (on) the day he designed 
to abide to Muyirikode. 

“We have given to Jsnppu Irabban Ansu- 
vannam (as a principality), and seventy-two 
proprietary rights (appertaining to the 
dignity of a feudal lord) also tribute by 
reverence (?) and offerings, and the profits of 
Ansuvannam, and day-lamps, and broad gar¬ 
ments (as opposed to the custom of Malabar), 
aud palankins, and umbrellas, and large 
drums, and trumpets, and small drums and 
garlands, and garlands across streets etc. , 
and the like and seventy two free houses. 
Moreover, we have granted by this document 
on copper that he shall not pay the taxes 
paid by the houses of the city into the royal 
treasury, and the (above-said) privileges to 
hold (them). To Isuppu Irabban, prince of 
Ansuvannam, and to his descendants, his 
sons and daughters, and to his nephews, and 
to (the nephews) of daughters in natural 
succession, Ansuvannam (is) an hereditary 
estate, as long as the world and moon exist. 

“Thus do I know, Govardhana Martandan 
of Venad. Thus do I know, Kodai Srikantan 
of Venapalinad. Thus do I know, Manavi- 
pala-Manavyan of Eralanadu. Thus do I 
know, Irayiram Sattan of Valluvanadu. Thus 
do I know, Kodai Ravi of Nedumpuraiyur- 
nadu. Thus do I know, Murkhan Sattan 
who hold office to the sub-commander of the 
forces.” The secretary who wrote the deed 
is Gandan Kunrappolan of Tellicherry. 

Stripped of its verbiage, the copper plate 
tells us that Bhaskara Ravi Varman (who is 
popularly called Gheraman Perumal in history) 
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conferred the proprietorship of the princi¬ 
pality of Anjuvanam to one Joseph Rabban 
and hia community with certain privileges 
such as carrying a light by day, the spread¬ 
ing cloth, riding in a palanquin, and the use 
of the umbrella, drum, and trumpet. Joseph 
Rabban and his caste fellows are exempted 
from taxation. Blaok Jews only still make 
use of those privileges during their marri¬ 
age, thongh the charter itself has passed to 
the hands of White Jews. 

The .lews lived peacefully in Cranganore 
till the year 1524. The Mahommedaos made 
an onslaught on the city in 1524, slew a 
great number of Jews and drove out some 
of them to the surrounding villages. The 
Zamorin, assisted by Mahommedans, ransac¬ 
ked Cranganore in 1565 and massacred a 
good many. Some of the Jews settled in 
(Ihennnmangnlam, Mala and Parur, places 
not far off from Cranganore. There still exi¬ 
sts a small flourishing colony of Jews at 
Chennamangalam. There may postibly be 
one or two families left in Mala and Parur. 
Some of the Jews fled to Cochin in 1565 and 
erected the Jews Town, under the protect¬ 
ion of the Cochin Maharaja. The existence of a 
synagogue at Cochin Aogadi dating back to 
1344 shows that Jews had already a colony 
there. The leading men of the community at 
this juncture of Jewish annals were : Samuel 
Castil, David Belilia, Ephraim Saleh, and 
Jospeh Levy. These four elders were respon¬ 
sible fur building the first White Jewish 
aynangogue at Jew Town. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
Jews were ever persecuted by the Portuguese. 
They were good traders and their presence 
was useful to the Portuguese. It appears 
that they were not so prosperous during the 
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Portuguese regime as they were under the 

Dutch. The Dutch captured Cochin in 1663 
and the Jews were punished by the Portug¬ 
uese for assisting the invaders. The Dutch 
troops were given victuals etc. by the .lews 
when they besieged Cochin. Advent of the 
Dutch saw better times for the Jews. The 
leading man of the community during the 
Dutch rule was one David Levy, a descent 
of Joseph Levy. The Dutch honoured him 
with the title of Mudaliyar and gave him 
an official stall’, the top of which was moun¬ 
ted with gold, and had the motto of the II. 
E. i. Dutch Company engraved on it. 
Immediately after the Dutch conquest, the 
Jews established communications with their 
counterparts at Amsterdam and obtained 
printed copies of the Hebrew ritual. 

Cochin was finally ceded to the British 
in 1X14. Since the days of the British the 
Jewish community of Cochin became pros¬ 
perous •, but they were robbed of their an¬ 
cient records by Buchanan in lsOfi. Inde¬ 
pendent India is a secular State and Jews 
enjoy full freedom to pursue their social 
and religious calls. After the formation 
of Israel, the trend iB towards migration. 
By lf*5o, 17H5 Jews had already migrated 
to Israel. A few more have followed them. 
The reason why all the Jews have not gone 
over to Israel is that the Jews in Kerala 
are a rich community and in Isrcal every¬ 
one has to work. Those who have settled 
in Israel have not given a rosy picture of 
life there to their kith and kin in Kerala. 

Tiikir Am-ihnt Rk< ouinx 

Besides the copper plate of Chcraman 
Perumal, the Jews possessed some very 
interesting records. Even the authenticity 


of the copper plate itself is to be doubted. 
Buchanan seems to have tampered with the 
copper plate. The original copper plate, 
Buchanan states, was of brass, and engraved 
on both sides. He had facsimiles made from 
it, on two copper plates which he took 
home. If the plate at Cambridge is of brass, 
and engraved on both sides, it may perhaps 
be concluded that Buchanan returned new 
plates to the Jews and kept the old one 
with him. The present copper plates, consi¬ 
sting of three pieces and bearing inscrip¬ 
tion only on two plates, measure 1/4 x 1/8 
of a yard. The copper used for the plates 
seems to have been taken from a ship's 
side. 

Several records of the Jews have been 
taken home by Buchanan in I80G. lie found 
in almost every house of Jews Hebrew books, 
printed or manuscript. Most of the printed 
books had found their way from Europe 
cither through the medium of Portuguese or 
Dutch. The Black Jews were in possession 
of many priceless manuscripts and printed 
books. These records were derived from a 
channel independent of that through which 
the text of the Holy Bible has been transmi¬ 
tted to posterity. One of the most curious 
and important of these manuscripts was a 
copy of the Five Books or Moses written 
on goatskiD and found in one of the syna¬ 
gogues of Black Jews. Buchanan found a 
copy of the Old and New Testament with 
the Apocrypha in old Syriac, presented by 
the Syrian Metron and a version of New Test¬ 
ament in Hebrew executed by a learned 
Kabbi in Trarancore about one hundred and 
fifty years before him. A copy of the Penta¬ 
teuch found in Jew Town was written on a 
roll of goatskin, dyed red, measuring 48 feet 



in length nod 22 inches in breadth. This 
was an imperfect copy, for the book of 
Leviticus and the greater part of Deutero¬ 
nomy are wanting. When complete the 
whole roll might have been measured 90 ft. 
In its present condition it consists of 37 
• skins, containing 117 columns of writing, 
perfectly clear and legible, and exhibiting a 
noble specimen of the manner and form of 
the most ancient Hebrew Manuscript. "Mr. 
Yeates, a Hebrew scholar, who collated the 
manuscript at Cambridge with the text of 
Vander Ilooght’s printed edition of the 
Hebrew Bible found that all the various 
readings he detected did not exceed 40 in 
number, and that not one of them altered 
the sense of any passage, being merely addi¬ 
tions or omissions of a ion or van (i. e. i or 
u) letter. These variations are greatly re¬ 
duced when compared with an older edition 
printed at Amsterdam in Hill”. This roll, 
according to Bishop Marsh, must be regar¬ 
ded at least as a literary curiosity, deser¬ 
ving the attention of the learned in general. 
And as the manuscript appears in comparison 
to have no important deviation from the co¬ 
mmon printed Hebrew text, it is of still 
greater value to a theologian, as it affords au 
additional argument for the integrity of the 
Pentateuch. Buchanan wrapped all the reco¬ 
rds he collected from dew Town in two 
cloth bundlcB for conveying them to his 
residence at Cochin. “The Christians are 
robbing the synagogue of the Law” rose a 
cry of the bystanders, with an impioration to 
the “men of Israel to help" while Buchanan 
was about to go from dew Town with his 
prizes. No sooner was the above cry heard, 
the Jews outstripped him in speed. Howe¬ 
ver, with the help of Mr. Flower, Chief 


Magistrate of the pM Bad****' "*^51 
to retain all the manuscripts. 
cted many more ancient manuscript*, chiefly 
in the Rabbinical character. The Jews lost 
their old copy of the Sepher Thora when 
the Portuguese burnt some of their houses 
during the time of Dutch siege of Cochin. 

Etiink • Differences 

The dews of Kerala are not of a homo¬ 
genous race. There are “Black”, “White", 
and “Brown” Jews among them. The “Black" 
formed the bulk of the Jewish population 
till the advent of European nations. The 
“Black” Jews are not really black in colour, 
but are indistinguishable from the local Mus¬ 
lims or castes and tribes of Kerala. Their 
forefathers were the original Jewish settlers 
in Kerala. Ages of isolation from the parent 
stock and constant admixture of native blood 
seem to be responsible for their black colour, 
though no doubt, people of the typical Jewish 
physiognomy are not wanting among them. 
The Black dews are held to be pure native 
converts from the slaves pnrchaBed by the 
original immigrants. Their own tradition is 
that they are descendants of the Jews who 
were driven out of Israel 13 years before the 
destruction of the first temple. The Jews 
found in Chennamangalam, Parur and Mala 
are Black. The Black dews were not con¬ 
nected with the White Jews by intermarriage. 
They did not have any of the Levitical cere¬ 
monies in their synagogues. They have had 
the Mosaical Jaws. The oldest synagogues 
existing in Kerala belong to them. 

The “White” Jews were called Pardesis 
in old State records. Their church is still 
called Pardesi Synaugogue. However, 'the 
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present White -lews, although their ancestors 
may have been superinduced upon the earlier 
immigration stock, entitling to present ones 
to be regarded to a certain extent as the 
legitimate successors of former foreign .lews 
of pure descent, cannot be regarded as the 
lineal descendants of the first settlers’. The 
White .lews have maintained the purity of 
their race by constant inbreeding and fresh 
immigration from foreign countries. There 
were no White Jews in Cochin when the 
Portuguese came to Cochin in 1500. Benja¬ 
min of Tudela (11 73) speaks of only 100 
Jews in Kerala who were of the black 
colour. The first batch of Spanish Jews arri¬ 
ved at Cochin in 1511. In 1685 some 
Jewish merchants came from Amsterdam 
and were kindly received by the Dutch 
Governor, Commodore Vosburg. A large 
number of German and Polish Jews immi¬ 
grated during the Dutch days. Jews from 
Syria, Turkey, Britain and other countries 
have also found their wav to Cochin. At 
present the Jews of Cochin aro a heterogen¬ 
ous group consisting largely of Jews of 
German, Spanish and Egyptian descent, with 
others claiming roots stemming from Aleppo, 
Turkey and Yemen. The White Jews, under 
the influence of Indian caste system, main¬ 
tained a rigid barrier from their Black bre¬ 
thren. The White Jews are also called Jeru¬ 
salem Jews. The German and Polish Jews 
were designated Ashkenazim and those of 
Spanish origin were known as Sepharadfm. 
The Brown Jews were known as the Myuk- 
khasim. The White Jews, though constituted 
the minority group, were the protagonists of 
a caste hierarchy among the Cochin Jewry. 
The "White Jews are confined to the Jew 
Town. They are wealthier and mox - e influen¬ 


tial. They are better educated, and more res¬ 
ponsive to Western influence. 

The third element in the Cochin Jewry 
is the Brown Jew. They are said to be the 
offsprings of the White Jews and those of 
native converts from low-castes. But they 
resent this view and consider themselves as 
the descendants of ancient Jews and treat 
their Black counterparts as socially inferior 
to them. 

The younger generation of Jews deplored 
the antagonism between the Black and the 
White on the one, and Brown and the Black 
on the other hand. The Brown Jews openly 
revolted against the hegemony of the Whites 
and threatened to use passive resistance unless 
there was an amelioration in the restrictions 
imposed upon them. They were supported in 
their protest by the educated youth of the 
White community. The elders of the White 
community had to accord the same rights 
and privileges to the Brown Jews in their 
synagogue. The division among the Jews 
and formation of the State of Israel are 
responsible to the exodus of Jews from 
Cochin. We apprehend that Jews who added 
so much to the cultural variety of India, 
may become a comm unity on record within the 
next few years. The members of the Cochin 
Jewry feel that they are a small community 
and their existence is in jeopardy by the 
communal politics of Kerala. 

Physical Appeahancb 

The physical type of Black, White and 
Brown Jews vary considerably. The Whites 
do not materially differ from European 
Jews in complexion and stature. Though 
they are living in Cochin for more than 
3/4 centuries, they have been able to keep 
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up the parity of their race by oonstant in¬ 
breeding and renewal of blood by fresh immi¬ 
gration. The colour of the skin differs from 
the white of the North European to dark, 
like that of the South European. Some of 
the White Jews are of a strikingly fair 
complexion, their whiteness being accentua¬ 
ted, appearing somewhat in the nature of a 
sickly pallor. They belong to the Medi¬ 
terranean type of human family. Many of 
them have flaxen hair, and light blue eyes. 
The colour of hair and beard is black. 
The hair is of abundant growth and a little 
curly or wavy. The specific Jewish cast 
of countenance is very much accentuated 
among the White Jews. "Their women, 
when young, are said to have mostly a Spanish 
face, though in a few cases the pale colou¬ 
red hair and little brown or blue eyes would 
indicate the idea of a northern parentage. 
The children look almost leprously white, 
so do the eyes become habituated to dark 
skin. This retention of complexion and 
features for so many centuries is truly as¬ 
tonishing.” 

The Black Jews are of a totally diffe¬ 
rent type. They are difficult to be 
distinguished from the local 

Muslims in colour, dress aud appearance. 
Their skin colour ranges from fair, like 
that of the European Jews, to that of the 
Dravidians. Persons with a white colour are 
not wanting. The specific Jewish physiog¬ 
nomy can be discerned in some of the Black 
Jews as well. From the anthropological 
point of view they are Jews of mixed 
origin. 

The White Jews have retained the pecu¬ 
liar characteristics of their Jewish race. 
Their religion, manners and customs have 


remained unaltered either by time or 
Though their contempt for the Nazarenes is 
as great here as in Europe, they do not 
show it outwardly. They are very courteous 
and civil in their manners. The White Jews 
are usually good-looking intelligent and 
agreeable. Though the Jew improves his 
personal appearance with the march of time, 
whilst his long white beard gives him an 
impossing and patriarchal appearance, the 
Jewess rapidly loses her good looks, and 
at thirty may be considered quite passce. 
Diiess 

The Jew is distinguished from the surro¬ 
unding psople by his long flowing robes. He 
is fond of coloured, buttoned-up in front, 
waist coats and full length trousers. The 
head is shaved at an early age, leaving only 
one lock in front and above both ears. Both 
men and women wear coloured skull caps and 
the poor go bare above the waist. Occasion¬ 
ally a turban is worn by men. 

The dress of the Jewess is not as grace¬ 
ful as that of the Jew, as she has largely 
copied the local people. The older genera¬ 
tion fasten the cloth round the waist, by a 
gold or silver belt, from which a bunch of 
keys are suspended. Educated girls prefer 
sari. The Jewesses usually dress in plain 
clothes, but on festive occasions they bring 
out their antique dresses. Some of them 
wear a square head dress, with a white veil, 
which falls over the shoulders, as low as the 
waist. They have primitive jewelleries, but 
elderly women leave them off' and dress plain¬ 
ly. Little attention is paid to dressing the 
hair. 

Synauogikm 

Though plans are afoot for celebration 
of the quarter centeuary of the synagogue of 
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the White .lews, there are much older syna¬ 
gogues of Illack .lews in Cochin itself. The 
Cochin Angadi synagogue was established in 
A. D. 1344, that of Thcckumbhagam in 158*1 
and the Kadavumbhagam one in 1630. 

The Parj>ksi synagogue or the White 
Jews’ synagogue stands at the northern end 
of the Jew Town, close to the wall of the 
Raja’s palace. This was built on a site spe¬ 
cially carved out for it from the Raja’s palace 
gardeu. This is a fine buildiug, about 40 
ft. long and 30 ft. wide. Inside the build¬ 
ing we find tawdry brass chandliers, holding 
numerous tumblers of oil for lights. The 
reading desk is in the centre, facing the 
Books of Law to the west, where they are 
kept in a cupboard behind a curtain, and 
consist of five copies of the Pentateuch, most 
beautifully written in Hebrew characters, on 
vellum. No bloody sacrifices are ottered at 
this synagogue. There is no altar here. The 
gallery for women is screened from the body 
of the church, around which are benches 
for men. The Jews put ott their wooden 
sandals or shoes at the porch before entering 
the prayer-house. An iron safe is fixed agai¬ 
nst the outer wall of the synagogue for re¬ 
ception of aims for the poor. 

A story is told at Cochin that the beau¬ 
tiful blue and white tiles from Canton, which 
adorn the floor of the synagogue of the White 
Jews, were originally intended for the Dur¬ 
bar Hall of a former Maharaja of Cochin. 
But a wily Jew declared that bullock’s blood 
must have been used in the preparation of 
the glaze, and ottered to take them ott the 
Raja’s hands, who was only too glad to get 
rid of them. The conspicuous clock tower 
of the synagogue is furnished with a Dutch 


Clock, a relic of the patronage of Jews by 
the Dutch. 

A Rabbi conducts services at the synago¬ 
gue with his head covered by a tallitb or 
veil thrown over his turban, by chanting the 
prayer from the reading desk. The reading 
desk faces the west, is raised two steps 
above the lloor, and is surrounded by a rail¬ 
ing. Seats are provided for the congregation 
outside this railed portion. The Rabbi does 
not cover his face in the Feast of Taberna¬ 
cles. He turns towards the west, while the 
congregation facing the Rooks of Law, sway 
thoir bodies incessantly backwards and 
forwards and bow towards the Tabernacle, 
apparently with deep devotion. This is 
interrupted by tlieir suddenly bursting forth 
with an electrifying response to the Rabbi. 
A Jew before taking his seat inside the 
synagogue goes first to the Books of 
Law, place the first two fingers of his right 
hand on his lips and incline his body. 

The important festivals observed by the 
Jews arc (1) the Feast of Tabernacles, (2) 
the Passover, (3) the Feast of Pentecost, (4) 
the Feast of Trumpets, (5), the Feast of 
Purira and (6) the Feast of Lights. The 
rituals of the Jews of Cochin do not differ 
appreciably from their brethren in other parts 
of the world. They follow the Sepharde rite 
like most of the Jews of the Fast. 

Koc'IAIj Lifk * 

The Jews, both White and Black, are gre¬ 
garious in nature. The Jew Town is their 
social and religious ceutre. This town con¬ 
sists only of a single narrow street, running 
north and south. At its northern most end 
stands the synagogue of the White Jews. 
The Jew Town is about 1/3 of a mile in length 



arid h iituatrid oloie to ihs banka of back¬ 
water. The (own can be reached either by 
water or by going along the Calvetty and 
Mattanehery barer*, passing a Roman Catho¬ 
lic Church and the Raja's palace. 

The ; houses of Jews are constructed by 
•laterite stones with large windows provided 
with seats and double shutters of glass and 
Wood. The well-to-do Jews have double¬ 
storeyed Jiouse with tiled pent roof*. The 
walls of the houses are sometimes adorned 
with various representations such as that of 
peaoocks, eagles, fighting cocks, crocodiles 
etc. The .Tews, according to the Mosaic 
command, insert small tubes of tin or bamboo 
in the door posts of every room in which are 
portions of Deuteronomy, and the name of 
Jehovah written upon very thiu leather or 
vellum. Whenever they go out of their 
house or while going from one room to the 
other, they kiss this tube, bow to it or touch 
it with fingers, which they then kiss. 

The Jews marry all degrees of cousins, 
both maternal and paternal, and there is a 
constant inbreeding. This inbreeding is per- 
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the Black Jaw*, whereas their white bretjbpjji 
have segregated them. Celibaoy is quite rit£ 
known. Girls are married before or aftejr 
puberty. The White Jews perform their raft* 
rriage ceremonies In their synagogue. TAI$ 
is tied after the local custom. Marriage fes¬ 
tivities last for 7 days. Birth pollution bmp 

for 56 days. Girls used to be kept in secj^S 

•...** 

sion during mcnarche for 7 days. Circuujp? 
cision is performed on the 8th day. There 
is no polygamy or polyandry. Eldest sou iu«v 
herits a lion’s share of the family estate. 
Conclusion - 

Though Jews were backward in education^ 
they have now taken up studies very ctfefg 
ously. They speak Malayalam but use their, 
mother toDgue Hebrew at home. The Jew* 
are now eager for higher education and it, 
Jewels is even reading for medicine. Tfctir 
Jews have remained in Cochin unmolested' 

for centuries and as India has become i.it*'' 
cular State, they can claim Cochin as their 
Promised Land. They can contribute their; 
mite to the cultural variegation of India. 



POPE LOOKING AT SHAKESPEARE 

SARADINDU HOM CHAUDHURI 


The commonly-hcld notion of 18 th cen¬ 
tury English literature is that it is one of 
prose and reason, that it is ruled by certain 
critical dicta imported directly from France 
whose writers had taken them from the 
ancients and nearly apotheosised them in 
their works. 

An exaggerated emphasis on reason and 
rulos negates that spontaneity and imagina¬ 
tive wealth which go with great literature. 

Naturally, therefore, those who wrote on 
Shakespeare in the 18th oentury are held to 
have brought a prosaic mind to bear on the 
poet, and consequently to have failed, very 
largely, to offer any satisfactory apprecia¬ 
tion of his works. It can, however, be 
shown that this view of 18th century 
Shakespeare criticism is largely ill-founded 
and that several Augustan critics of Shakes¬ 
peare could lay claim to strikingly meani¬ 
ngful and suggestive observations, which 
display an unquestionable capacity for ima¬ 
ginative appreciation. Indeed, some of their 
observations might appear rather refreshing 
today. 

Pope came out with his criticism of 
Shakespeare towards the close of the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. It is 
contained in his preface to bis edition of 
Shakespeare published in 1725. Several of 
Pope’s letters written during the early twen¬ 
ties of the l8th century contain references 
to his work on Shakespeare. Thus in his 
letter to Cary 11, dated May, 1722, he says : 
“I am very busy in doing justice to a far 


greater poet, of whose works I am giving a 
new edition •••” (The correspondence of 
Alexander Pope, ed. Sherburn, 1956, vol, 
II, p 117.). His criticism derives its impor¬ 
tance from tha faot that Pope happened to 
be the most considerable literary figure of 
his time. Even apart from his Shakespeare 
criticism, he was critic in his own right whose 
“An Essay On Criticism" appeared in 1711 
when he was only twenty-two. One likes to 
imagine that Pope remembered the words of 
caution that ho choso to administer to a 
would-be critic, when he got down to the job 
of estimating the works of the great Elizabe¬ 
than. Here arc the words of caution from his 
‘Essay on Criticism 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 
And justly bear a critic’s noble name, 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go ; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be 

discreet, 

And mark that point whose sense and dull 

ness meet. 

One who has read his appreciation of 
Shakespeare can say without any fear of 
contradiction that the author of “An Essay 
On Criticism" brought a fairly competent 
mind to bear upon the master play-wright 
and wrote fairly penetrating critioism, con* 
sidering the critioal as well as literary tastes 
and standards of his time. 

Barring a few exceptions here and there, 
the neo classical critics confine themselves 
to general observations and do not enter 



into the details by way of launching upon 
a threadbare discussion of critioal princi¬ 
ples involved or of individual plays. John¬ 
sons and Wartons and Whstelys, from whom 
the subsequent times must have benefited 
not a little, are not plentiful. They all wrote 
elaborate critical dissertations in their own 
fashion. There is Morgan, too. Not that 
suggestive treatment is altogether impossi¬ 
ble in a general critical survey. 

Pope commences his writing with the 
happy remark that he is only too well aware 
that a preface is not the right place for a 
full treatment of Shakespeare who is "the 
fairest and fullest subject for criticism” and 
who “is justly and universally elevated above 
all other Dramatic Writers.” 

Much like others, Pope comes under the 
spell of Shakespeare’s magic. Much like 
others, he comes under the impact of his 
stupendous genius. Indeed, he looks rather 
mystified at his almost endless creativity. 
Aud naturally he questions as to what exa¬ 
ctly is at the back of it, what can adequa¬ 
tely explain it all. The answer that ho finds 
is no doubt the answer that many others 
have found. No learning, no traiuing could 
suffice to bring into being such products. 
What we find in Shakespeare cau bo found 
only in Nature, can only have originated 
from her. Shakespeare is Nature’s mirror. 
It is not even a question of his imitating 
her. It is a question of her projecting her 
self through the poet’s writiug. Nature 
master-minded all that is known as Shakes¬ 
peare’s works. Let us hear Pope on thiB 
point: “If ever any author deserved the 
name of an Original, it was Shakespeare. 
Homer himself drew not Mb art so imme¬ 
diately from the fountains of Nature. 


The poetry of Shakespeare was xu»plfs£ 
tion indeed : he ia not so muoh an Imitate^ 
as an Instrument, of Nature ; and *tia not 
so juat to say that she speaks through 
him.” 

Again : “His characters are so much Na¬ 
ture herself, that it is a sort of injury to call 
them by so distant a name as copies of her.” ] 

Pope speaks here of Shakespeare as Mat - 
thew Arnold later does of Wordsworth. As 
Arnold puts it, it is not so much that Words¬ 
worth takes up his pon to write about Na¬ 
ture as that Nature herself takes up the 
pen to write for the poet as he is her 
favourite child. This likening of Shakes 
peare to Nature puts one in mind of a few 
lines from “An Eassy on Criticism” 
where the youug Pope exhorts poets to 
follow Nature : 

First follow Nature, and yonr judgment frame 
By her just standard, which is still the same : 
Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang’d, and universal light, 
Life, force and beauty, most to all impart. 

At once the source, the end, and test of art. 

Proceeding a little further Pope provides 
us with a piece of fine perception such as 
was not quite expeoted of him. As a rule, 
the Augustans deals with generalities and 
love to speak of generic instead of specific 
properties, of types rather than individuals. 
Johnson, for instance, says that a poet’s fun¬ 
ction is to create representatives aud not In¬ 
dividuals. Against this background, it is 
indeed a delightful discovery to find Pope 
commending Shakespeare for creating clearly 
marked individuals. “Every single character 
in Shakespeare is as much an individual, as 
those in Life iteelf ; it is as impossible to 
find any two alike.” And Shakespeare not 
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only ere at e8 individuals but preserves them 
wonderfully throughout the action of a play. 

And presently Pope says something which 
pointedly brings home to us the truth that 
the Augustan mind was not necessarily, and 
always, a prosaic one. After pointing out 
the delightfully effortless ease with which 
Shakespeare saw to the finding of the most 
natural expression for every emotion, whether 
obscure or refined, Pope speaks of its effect 
on the reader and here he cannot refrain from 
exhibiting something of the emotional dis¬ 
turbance which he must havo felt on reading 
Shakespeare : “The heart swells and the tears 
burst out, just-at the proper places. We are 
surprised, the moment we wept: and yet 
upon reflection find the passion so just that 
we should be surprised if we had not wept, 
and wept at that very moment” This is, 
strictly speaking, the language of a Romantic 
critic—of a C'oleridge or Ilazlitt, not of a 
Pope. Such utterances are, of course, rather 
few aud far between. Yet the student of 
Eighteenth Century Shakespeare Criticism 
meets with, not quite infrequently, evidences 
of a flue emotional or imaginative response 
to situations in the least suspected places. 
And a conviction grows that the native ca¬ 
pacity for imaginative appreciation of litera¬ 
ture survived all the elaborate aod fierce 
classical indoctrination of the period. One 
remembers that Johnson spoke of a similar 
emotional disturbance occasioned by his first 
reading of Hamlet, more particularly the 
ghost in the play. 

Like his own Hamlet, Shakespeare is at 
home in whatever society he finds himself 
in. Naturally therefore he is familiar with 
every idiom of the human heart. Pope re¬ 
cognizes this when he remarks : “He is not 


more a master of the great than of the Ridi¬ 
culous in human nature.” About the middle 
of the 19th century Thomas Carlyle speaks 
in a rather similar vein of Shakespeare's 
amazing mastery over all manner of passions : 
“How could a man delineate a Hamlet, a 
Coriolanus, a Macbeth, so many suffering 
heroic hearts, if his own heroic heart had 
never suffered ?—and now, in contrast with 
all this observe his mirthfdlness, his genuine 
overflowing love of laughter.” 

It may be noted in passing that Pope 
shows a much keener sensitivity to and hence 
a much better understanding of Shakes¬ 
peare’s language than Johnson. This appre¬ 
ciation of his is generally manifest in sun¬ 
dry observations. We shall draw particular 
attention to the following words : “The 
poetry of Shakepeare was Inspiration in¬ 
deed.” It is well to remember in this con¬ 
nection that not many of Pope’s contempo¬ 
raries or immediate predecessors made any 
reference to Shakespeare’s poetry. One can 
possibly have some idea of the spell Shakes¬ 
peare’s language must have cast on him from 
some of bis letters to Wycherley, Cary 11 and 
Addison. lu a letter to Caryll dated August 
14, 1713, he writes touchingly What 
aims aud ambitions are crowded into this 
little instant of our life, which (as Shakes¬ 
peare finely words it) is rounded with a 
sleep ?••• In a letter to Addison on Dec. 14, 
1713 he uses an astonishingly indentical 
language. 

True to his background Pope finds seri¬ 
ous fault with certain aspects of Shakes¬ 
peare's plays. In fact, at the very outset 
of his Preface he remarks that there are 
numerous instances of faults side by side 
with beauties in the works under discussion. 




Now, ho attributes the faults to the drama* 
tist having had to please the populace and 
to his having been a player. The first 
faotor (namely, the nrecessity of catering to 
the taste of the most ordinary people who 
formed- most of his audience) led to his 
.drawing images from their life, while his 
having been a player was responsible for 
his adopting, often unconsciously, the sta¬ 
ndard of the tribe of players rather than of 
the most enlightened class of people. Let 
us quote two passages to hear Pope state his 
case : 

“It must be allowed that Stage-Poetry of 
of all other, is more particularly levell’d to 
please the Populace, and its success more 
immediately depending upon the Common 
Suffrage. One cannot therefore wonder, if 
Shakespeare having at his first appearance 
no other aim in his writing than to procure 
subsistance directed his endeavours solely to 
hit the taste and humour that then prevailed. 
The audience was generally composed of the 
meaner sort of people; and therefore the 
Images of Life were to be drawn from those 
of their own rank : accordingly we find, 
that not our Author’s only but almost all 
the old Comedies have their scene among 
Tradesmen and Mechanics.” 

“Another Cause (no less Btrong than the 
former) may be deduced from our Author’6 
being a Player, and forming himself first 
upon the judgments of that body of men 
whereof- he was a member.” 

And what are the consequent faults f In 
the tragedies (as maintaiued by Pope)—un¬ 
natural events and incidents, the most exag¬ 
gerated thoughts, the most verbose and bom¬ 
bastic expression, the most pompous rhymes, 
and thundering versification; in the come¬ 


dies mean buffoonery, vile ribaldry, and 
unmannerly jests of fools and downs. Both 
Dryden and Johnson have more or lea* 
similar complaints to make. Now these 
complaints, which are essentially the same, 
betray a particular attitude of mind and the 
attitude is typically neoclassical. Further, 
this attitude indicates a certain disability— 
the incapacity to understand some of the 
characteristic features of Elizabethan life 
and literature. 

The complex fullness of life and the rich 
metaphorical texture of the poetry of the 
period remained, as a rule, beyond the com¬ 
prehension of the writers of the Augustan 
age. Perhaps Pope could be answered back 
by saying that, to have to please the ‘popu¬ 
lace’ need not always be degrading -, in point 
of fact, the Elizabethan writers took it as 
an advantage since it enabled them to widen 
and variegate the appeal of what they wrote 
without deteriment to quality. Elizabethan 
drama certaioly enjoyed a far wider patronage 
than its Restoration or 18th century counter¬ 
part which was restricted in its appeal to 
the upper classes only. However, it should 
be recorded that Pope, in referring to the 
iniluence of the audience on Shakespeare's 
works, did a notable bit of advance thinking, 
Bince this aspect of Shakespeare’s plays has 
received considerable attention In the 20th 
century. Robert Bridge’s name deserves 
mention in this connection. 

As for Shakespeare having been himself 
a player, instead of beiDg a disadvantage, it 
positively helped him to learn more abont 
the theatre than he could have done other¬ 
wise. And the world is the richer thereby. 
In fairness, however, to Pope it should be 
added that he allows Shakespeare’s unaur- 
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passed qualities to hold the ground even in 
the midst of lapses. "Our Author's Wit 
buoys up, and is born above his subject: 
his Genius in those low parts is like some 
Prince of a Romance in the disguise of a 
Shepherd or a Peasant ; a certain Great¬ 
ness and Spirit now and then break out, 
which manifest his higher extraction and 
qualities.” 

It is when discussing the age that Pope 
makes a pronouncement that is definitely 
memorable. He writes : ‘‘To judge therefore 
of Shakespeare by Aristotle's rules, is like 
trying a man by the laws of one country 
who acted under those of another.” No 
doubt his contention was that since the 
poet happened to accomplish his life’s work 
in largely ignorant times, he deserves leni¬ 
ency of treatment and should not be judged 
by the far higher literary standards of Pope’s 
own days, which would always find him want¬ 
ing in certain respects. Pope, incidentally, 
had a good deal of the superior air worn 
by most writers of his age. What is to 
our purposo is that without perhaps under¬ 
standing the full implication of what he said, 
Pope would seem to have done some signi¬ 
ficant advance thinking in view of the fact 
that one of the important schools of Shakes¬ 
peare criticism in existence in the 20th century 
is the Historical School which emphasises 
the need for studying bis works as an exclu¬ 
sive product of the Elizabethan age, which 
means that Shakespeare, to be adequately 


understood, must be examined and appreciated 
in Elizabethan setting. A study of Shakes¬ 
peare boil8 down, in the main, to a study 
of the various and complex faoets of contem¬ 
porary history. There is, therefore, an un¬ 
doubted element of anticipation which is 
well worth admiring. 

Even though Pope, like many others of 
his age, spoke of Shakespeare as a magnifi¬ 
cent natural phenomenon, he is sensible 
enough to recognise that "he (Shakespeare) 
had more Reading at least, if they will not 
call it learning. The notions that Shakes¬ 
peare wanted learning and Johnson fancy, 
could have had little basis since, says Pope 
with great shrewdness, these were generated 
and made current because of the intense 
rivalry of the partisans of the two poets. I 
am inclined to think, this opinion proceeded 
originally from the zeal of the Partisans of 
our Author and Ben Johnson ; as they endea¬ 
voured to exalt the one at the expense of 
the other.'’ 

To sum up, Pope’s criticism is a tribute 
to his perceptive power. Some of his read¬ 
ings are, as we have 6een, refreshingly indivi¬ 
dual. His attitude towards Shakespeare is 
one of high respect and he shows a large 
measure of sympathetic understanding in his 
observations. It is worthy of record that his 
classical training and temper could not and 
did not prevent him from a glad and sig¬ 
nally appreciative treatment of Shakespeare— 
a puissant and bewildering product of a 
greatly different social and cultural milieu. 



THE HIMALAYAN HOAX 


ATULANANDA CHAKRABARTY 


October 2nd has a place of honour in the 
annuls of modern India. It is the birthday 
of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi : a politi¬ 
cal rebel who oame to be regarded as the 
Mahatma. It is a day of remembrance all 
over India, nearly all over the world. 

Our propagandists remember him in one 
way. In another way thinkers of insight 
remember him. Tagore wrote of Gandhi: 
‘‘Perhaps he will not succeed. Perhaps he 
will fail as the Buddha failed and as Christ 
failed to weaa men from their inequities, 
but he will always be remembered as one 
who made his life a lesson for all ages to 
come.” 

Aud psrhaps, the organisers of the cen¬ 
tenary do not want people to remember 
some events and effects of the last years of 
the Mahatma’s life. 

Of these a most important issue may be 
this. The All India Congress Committee, 
held in New Delhi on June 15,1947, the first 
to meet right after the proclamation of the 
Mountbatten Plan, formally ratified the 
Working Committee’s acceptance of the terms 
of the Transference of Power ; and its resolu¬ 
tion was followed by a brief speech in which 
the President of the Congress “explained 
why Congress had abandoned Gandhi.” 

And this also explains why Rabindranath’s 
song “Walk alone” became Gandhi’s great 
favourite ! 

AIbo it is not on record how Nehru felt 
about this ungracious farewell to Gandhi. 
At least, (his is in intriguing contrast with 


Nehru’s sentiment 4 in his more romantic 
years : “For many of us, in the Working 
Committee and outside, the bonds that tied 
us to Gandhiji were such that even failure 
with him seemed preferable to the winning 
of some temporary advantage without him.” 

( Autobiooraphv, P.289 ) 

Anyway, those who ‘abandoned’ the living 
Gandhi, now celebrate his hundredth birth¬ 
day with a year long worldwide ritual. 
Gandhi in his 'spirit must be immensely 
amused over this gallant and magnificent 
ceremony ! 

The way Gandhi lost his life was tragic. 
More is how he has ceased to be alive in our 
mind. As early as on Oct,26, 1949, Gandhi’s 
best biographer wrote to me : “Some day, 
when I understand better, I shall write some¬ 
thing for publication. Meanwhile what ’.will 
you do in India ?- I thiuk Gandhism would 
be the answer, but where is Gandhi in India ? 
You tell me.” 

Where is Gandhi ? The Centenary is the 
answer. Maybe. 

Gandhi was more or less on leave since 
the opening of the World War II. Congress 
governments in the Provinces were 
withdrawn in protest against England’s invol¬ 
ving India in the War without her consent. 
But presently the Congress Working Commi¬ 
ttee themselves began to forge that consent 
in expectation of being put in power at the 
Centre. Nehru himself drafted the resolu¬ 
tion of the Working Committee, held on 
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September 14,1939. The statement that 
India would “gladly associate herself” with 
England in her War meant cancellation of 
non violence, and Gandhi was agonised over 
the prospect. The Working Committee, mee¬ 
ting next at Wardha on .lune 21,1940, 
recorded that “they are unable to go to the 
. full length with Gandhiji” and “therefore, 
they absolve him from the responsibility for 
the programme” which they had in view. 
This was the beginning of the end of Gandhi's 
command. And ,the sense that Gandhi’s 
influence is not indestructible made them 
insensible to Gandhi’s grief. 

On 29th June Lord Linlithgow gave Gandhi 
au audience, having discerned that ‘the old 
man is the biggest thing yet.’ The word 
*yet’ indicated that Gandhi’s influence was on 
the wane. The Viceroy proposed to give 
Congress a share in India government. The 
Working Committee lunged at the bait and 
met in Delni on 3rd July. This time the 
resolution was drafted by Rajaji, and he 
secured Patel’s approval of if. Only the 
Froutier Gandhi remained with Mahatma 
Gandhi. Gandhi in a note lamented that 
Rajagopalachari “thinks that I Buffer from 
obsession owing to too much brooding on 
non-violence. He almost thinks that my vi-. 
sion is blurred.” On Gandhi’s birthday in 
1967, with the intention probably of securing 
a point over the Congress in favour of his 
Swatantra Party, Rajaji wrote a masterpiece 
in praise of Gandhi’s spiritual insight. 

However, thrice disappointed—the last by 
Cripps—the Workiag Committee, in 1942, 
appeared to give up table-talk and resolved 
to embark on a mass movement. To do that 
they recalled Gandhi to resume leadership, 
from which he had withdrawn at the instance 


of the Working Committee t>f June 1040. 
Gandhi brought out his “Quit India” pro¬ 
gramme. It promised to be no less dramatic 
than his Dandi March. But its midnight 
resolution was quashed by arrests before 
day-break. 

In historical sequence “Quit India” was. 
the last resounding echo of the lofty rhy¬ 
mes of revolt to which Gandhi had tunid 
his speech at the Plenary Session of the 
Round Table Conference, whose objeot was 
‘‘to achieve India’s liberty through negotia¬ 
tion by argument- ’’ But the Congress, in 
his opinion, “does not hold quite that view.” 
lie told the Conference : “The Congress 
has an alternative which is unpleasant to 
you,” 

The other day, on 17th May, 1968, Pri¬ 
me Minister, Harold Wilson, unveiling the 
Gandhi statue iu London, observed that Gan¬ 
dhi was not happy over the trend of the 
Round Table Conference. But the olimax 
of Gandhi s unhappiness was that he had no 
hand in shaping India's liberty in the final 
stages. His followers followed their own 
path—remote from his idea of ‘unpleasant 
alternative’—and resorted to ‘negotiation’ as 
the one and only way to “achieve liberty”. 
Thus the “Quit India” resolution tumbled 
down to an entertaining folk-lore, to listen to 
which India Government has declared 8th 
August to be a half-holiday ! 

In the preamble to “Quit India” resolu¬ 
tion, Gandhi urged : “Ours is not a drive 
for power, but purely a non-violent fight for 
India’s independence.” And he emphasised : 
“The Congress is unconcerned as to who will 
rule, when freedom is attained.” But the ’ 
Congress became much too muoh concerned. 
And when Gandhi advised Congress not to , 
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rush in for power at the price of partition, 
the Working Committee managed to remove 
Gandhi himself from the scenes of “negotia¬ 
tion” of which he was kept timely informed, 
lie pleaded in vain with the A.I.C.O. in New 
Delhi on 15th June. “The best thing for the 
Congress would be to resolve itself before 
the rot sets in farther.” And Gandhi had 
the shattering experience. “I see that I 
carry nobody with me.” And now it is they 
and their retinue who are celebrating Gandhi 
Centenary. 

A centenary celebration is definitely due 
to Gandhi. But who are the organisers and 
what are their credentials ? In the interest 
of truth and Gandhi a clarification is surely 
desirable. India’s tradition has it that good 
deities suller from bad priests—the priests 
who have vested interests ;md who are, there¬ 
fore, obliged to twist and tamper the spirit 
of true worship that surges in the heart of 
the people. In this familiar context the 
huge homage paid to G andhi is verily a Hi¬ 
malayan hoax. 

The hoax has been workable because of 
the public ignorance of what were Gandhi’s 
sorrows in his closing years and how he was 
quietly elbowed out of the stage. In Gan¬ 
dhi’s last years his thoughts and his reactions 
to events were seldom reported in the press. 
And the leaders who ignored Gandhi, taking 
advantage of lack of information, could well 
indulge in play-acting and their profound 
devotion has nevor been questioned. Sum¬ 
maries of his Prayer talks were all that ge¬ 
nerally trickled out of the press. Gandhi 
was heard telling a Prayer congregation on 
September 28, 1947, that his voice had lost 
“the potency which it had before the talks 
on independence began.” 


Wavell initiated the talks and Moantba- 
tten neatly finished it. Nawabzada Liaquat 
Ali made the pungent remark: “It was a 
matter of shame that the Congress putting 
aside the Quit India resolution came to the 
feet of Lord Wavell.” 

Mountbatten, like Linlithgow, liked talk¬ 
ing to Gandhi, as a study, probably, of the 
process how the master’s authority over his 
disciples was thinning away. But one thing 
was known to them—as it was known to 
all—that Gandhi in the course of his decline 
had no fall. 

However, at the sixth meeting with 
Mountbatten, Gandhi frankly informed J “His 
own plan is not acceptable to the Congress 
and he is personally handing over all future 
negotiations to the Working Committee”. 
The Committee was relieved as Gandhi offe¬ 
red to quit Congress. “What can I dof” 
was the stillled cry of a powerless Gandhi. 
Nehru in his broadcast on Independence in a 
a vein of euphemism said : “Gandhiji is 
fortunately with us to guide and inspire.” 
Like a wounded giant Gandhi himself felt: 
“I am groping today •••Is there something 
wroDg with me or are things going wrong.” 
He said almost to himself : “I do not agree 
with what my closest friends have done or 
are doing.” 

And it was after independence that Gandhi 
realised : “I deceived myself into the belief 
that people were wedded to non-violence." 
Many painful pieces can be quoted to show 
what, in the context of independence, his non* 
violence was like. But the one that he 
confided to his Prayer audience of December 
24, 1047, should be good enough : “The world 
thought that India had won her indepen¬ 
dence through non-violence, and if it was 
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so, it was a unique thing in history. How 
he wished that it was really so. But he had 
already declared that it was not.” Undoub¬ 
tedly however, the air of the Centenary year 
will be rent with vigorous preachings and 
proclamations that it was non-violence that 
wrought the miracle of independence. 

Likewise a hundred citations may be 
made to disclose the unkindness that his 
major friends and followers systematically 
indicted on him in the evening of his life. 
Ho was not only not heard but often snub¬ 
bed. Tnc disappointed, discarded, defeated 
Gandhi dipped his peu in unshed tears and 
wrote his mournful message on the splinters 
of his broken heart : “It is said that mv 
speeches now-a-days are depressing. Some 
even suggest that I should not speak at all... 

I hope that I never speak for the sake of 
Bpeaking. I speak because I feel that I have 

something to say to the people.Am I to 

give up all hope of their ever listening to 
me? I cannot do that whilst there is breath 
in me.” (14.7.47) 

Deep distress is hidden beneath these 
words : “I should not be least surprised if 
in spite of all the homage that the national 
leaders pay to me, they are one day to say : 
We have had enough of this old man. Why 
does he not leave us alone ?” (Pyarelel, 
Mahatma Gandni—The Last Phase, Vol II. 
p.C>86) 


The Centenary opens a world show of 
stage-managed homage, 6hot with many strange 
colours and woven in fine synthetic texture. 
In conlra9t, let us listen to what Gandhi 
himself bad said as he personally received 
felicitations on the last birthday that he lived 
through, on 2nd October, 1947 : 

Where do congratulations came in ? 
Will it not bo more appropriate to say 
condolence f There is nothing but anguish 
In my heart. Time was, when whatever 
I said, the masses followed. Today mine 

is a lone voice..I have lost all desire 

to live long, let alone 12H years. 

“Towards the end of bis life,” Radha- 
krishnan observes, Gandhi “was a lonely and 
frustrated man. Deep disillusion entered his 
soul before the assassin’s bullet entered his 
body.” A more forceful indictment cannot 
be made on who and what so severely dis¬ 
illusioned him. And no more ironical a situa¬ 
tion could be met thau this that the very men 
(and their mates) whose conduct filled 
Gandhi’s heart with that acute anguish are 
the masters of this ceremony of Centenary ! 

The only comment on tho splendour of 
this Gandhi Centenary can be made in the 
words of Gandhi himself : “I fear, no one 
of our leaders, either at the top or at the 
bottom, i9 free from hypocrisy.” (11.8.47) 
Peace be with Gandhi. Leave him alone. 



wwnwa: 
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After the failure of the League of Nations 
a new chapter in human relations began the 
day on which the fifty one nations of the 
world pledged themselves in the charter of 
the U. N. "to save the succeeding genera¬ 
tions from the scourge of war aod to promote 
social progress and hotter standard of life 
in larger freedom." And a new chapter in 
the life of the U. N. began with a slow shift 
in the balance of power from the West to the 
' Fast with the emergence of new small States 
particularly from Asia and Africa and their 
admission in the U. N. The resultant U. N. 
of to day is not the I’. N. of 1945 —is that 
the world of to-day is no longer the world 
t it was immediately after the end of the 
Second World War. 

The San-Francisco Conference of 1945, 
, which gave the Charter of the U. N, was 
clearly dominated by the three great military 
powers—the U. S., the IT. K. <fc the U. S. S.R. 
It was a wide-spread belief at that time that, 
if only these Big Three could be brought to¬ 
gether in an international organisation, there 
would be no fear of another World War, 
aud even small wars could be banished. It 
was realized that the League of Nations had 
failed to maintain peace not only because it 
was lacking in will. Thus, it was strongly 
believed in tho spring 1945 that the co-ope¬ 
ration of the Allied Powers i. e. the Big three 
which had emerged victorious in the Second 
, World War against the Fascist and Nazi 


dictatorship, must establish peace in the 
world. Added to these Big three were Fra¬ 
nce and China, which beiog perma¬ 
nent members of the Security Council, were 
authorized to maintain peace and security in 
the world. 

That hope, that vision and that belief 
speedily vanished in the years following the 
war. The causes of the deterioration in in¬ 
ternational relations which followed World 
War II were mainly political and psycholo¬ 
gical. After an all-too-brief \ period of har¬ 
mony, the Big three split among themselves. 
The TJ. S and the U. K. aud France were 
suspicious of Russian intentions and Russia 
was suspicious of Western intentions. In 
coarse of time, the Western Powers moved 
closer together and established a “collective 
defense pact.” Russia too established a 
cordon of friendly states around itself and 
entered into similar "Collective defence 
pacts.” The sense of fear and suspicious on 
both sides generated tensions which came to 
be reflected inside the U. N. The Big Five 
in the Security Council, which were designed 
as the chief instrument for maintaining 
peace and preventing war, have made it an 
arena of, contention and conflict. The differ¬ 
ence of attitude between the Western Powers 
and the Soviet Union may be visualized from 
the very beginning of the formation of fhe 

U. N. 

Ideological difference between the West 
and the Soviet Union, their separate efforts 
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to exert their influence on backward and 
underdeveloped countries of the world and 
thoir tendency to exhibit their economic, te¬ 
chnical and military might could not keep 
them together for a long period. The 
competition to equip themselves with atomic 
weapons and difference of attitude on colo¬ 
nial and racial problems made them apart 
from each other. Thus, the world seemed 
to be bipolarized just after the formation of 
the U. N. The phase of bipolarization con¬ 
tinued for more than a decade and resulted 
in extreme bitterness and hatred among the 
great Powers. The emergence of new Afro- 
Asian nations in the U. N., refusal by Fran¬ 
ce to accept the IJ. 8. as the leader of the 
Western World, its developing good relations 
with Communist Countries and the refusal 
by Communist China to accept the leader¬ 
ship of the Soviet Union were indirect chal- 
langc to the bi polarized World. And so, 
there was a drift from bi-polarization to 
multi-polarization. 

The world appears to be divided in so 
many groups and blocs. But essentially 
among all atomically equipped powers of the 
world viz, the 1'. S. the U. K., the U. S. S. R. 
France and now the Communist China— 
the U. S. and the U. S. S. R. may 
safely be called as two Super Powers. 
They command not only military and atomic 
superiority but are also equipped with rockets 
and are going to control the space and cap¬ 
ture the moon. No doubt, the maintenance 
of peace and security in the world is assured 
so long these Big Powers, the major Powers, 
and particularly the two super Powers realize 
their heavy responsibility and avoid fighting 
each other. But it is very difficult problem 
how to prevent these great and super powers 


from doing so. This is the most vital prob¬ 
lem of to day. These great and super pow¬ 
ers maintain not tho "balance of power” but 
"balance of terror”. The two super powers 
realize that their interest and responsibility 
in world peace is greater than any of their 
political interests. It is only on this premise 
that serious negotiations can be based. 
Herein comes the role of the Afro-Asian un¬ 
committed countries, which have the respon¬ 
sibility of developing good relations between 
two super Powers and among Big Powers so 
that the world peace and security, the pri¬ 
mary objective of the U. N., is achieved. 
The peace of world is no longer and can no 
longer be the concern of only the limited 
numbers of Big Powers. The world problem 
equally affects tho interest of the big and 
all other countries. It is not only the right 
but also the duty of the small and medium 
size countries of Asia and Africa to bo 
actively and directly concerned with the cru¬ 
cial world problems and to influence their 
solutions. 

Smallness and greatness of a country is 
not determined by their size and population. 
The world may be broadly divided into two 
categories -“have” and "have not” nations 
Those are “have—not” nations which are 
undeveloped and under-developed, which are 
economically dependent, technologically back¬ 
ward, militarily inferior, politically captive, 
socially enslaved and atomically uuequipped. 
There are only a few nations in the U.N. 
which are economically, technologically, poli¬ 
tically, militarily and atomically advanced. 
In between the two there are such nations 
which though they are not militarily and 
atomically advanced, are economically 
well off and are allied militarily to great and . 
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super Powers, and have no independent 
policy of their own. The number of “have- 
not” nations in the beginning of the U.N. 
was very small. About a dozen of Asian and 
African countries and about twenty Latin 
American countries were under this category. 
Slowly and gradually, the members of the 
U.N. began to be divided into several groups 
and blocs. Important among those were 
Western group, Soviet bloc, East European 
bloc, Commonwealth group, Scandinavian 
group, Asian group, Arab group, African group, 
Latin American group etc. Broadly speaking 
all the members of the U.N. may be divided 
into five groups viz Western group, Soviet 
bloc, Latin American group, Afro-Asian group 
and a few of those nations which arc not mem¬ 
bers of any one of these groups. Members of 
the Afro-Asian group arc economically, politi¬ 
cally, technologically, militarily and atomically 
backward. Though most of them depend 
upon the major and super Powers for econo¬ 
mic, military and technical aid, large number 
of them have no active military alliance 
with any super Power. Majority of them 
were the colonies of Western Powers. Those 
nations may be called uncommitted nations 
which try to hold independent views on the 
world problems and do uot depend upon 
super Powers for their guidance in taking 
important decisions in the U.N. Numerically 
they have out numbered the Western group 
and the Soviet bloc in the U.N. Out of 115 
members of the U.N. sixty one are from 
Asia aud Africa. 

The main aim of these small uncommitted 
nations particularly from Asia aud Africa 
is to make the world understand that its 
members are struggling simply for their own 
decent existence, for their material develop¬ 


ment, for human liberty, fundamental free¬ 
dom and equality with distinction in this 
fast changing world. They are struggling 
to secure justice for the poor, the sick, the 
dispossessed, the ever neglected, the sup¬ 
pressed, the exploited and helpless people of 
the world. They are also struggling for 
maintaining their dignity, complete freedom, 
happy and just life and also in defence of 
their right of sovereignty. They are deter¬ 
mined to make the great forces yield to 
right. The actual equilibrium of the 
world as the Afro-Asian nations believe, 
cannot be obtained as long as the 
world is divided between rich and poor, 
free and dependent, exploiters and exploi¬ 
ted nations. To the strife-torn-world, the 
small uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa 
which arc comparatively more undeveloped, 
extend their hands of friendship to all and 
make it clear that man must learn to live 
together otherwise alternative to co-existence 
would be co-cxtinction. They proclaimed 
their desire in the Bandung conference to 
come together in a spirit of brotherlinesa 
despite the diversity of their opinions. The 
major theme of the Afro-Asian nations be¬ 
came—“Live and let live in unity in diver¬ 
sity”, “friends to all, enemy to aone” and 
“malice towards none and charity to all.” 

It is from this point of view that the 
role of the Afro-Asian States is judged in 
the U.N. Peace, an indivisible factor of 
life, has been in constant danger because 
of nuclear development. The world com¬ 
munity has been conscious of the threat 
of total annihilation. The U.N. became the 
only hope which could promote the cause 
of peace and security. The role of the 
smaller uncommitted Afro-Asian States 
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in maintaining peace and security through 
the instrumentality of the U.N. became vital. 
DiBCUssionB, negotiations,’ conciliation, media¬ 
tion, arbitration and persuasion were the 
technique through which the group sought 
to secure peace and security. They realize 
that in a world where the possibility of 
total annihilation had increased, stern steps 
must be ruled out. Even .small nations 
such as Israel and South Africa, Cuba and 
Portugal could not be forced to implement 
U.N. decisions. Everything is to be done 
primarily by politics of influence. 

The Afro-Asian nations try to actualize 
tho above ideas in the U.N. They try to 
use the U.N. as an instrument for finding 
peaceful solutions to the various problems. 
They offer themselves t<> the U.N. to be 
used aB an instrument for preventing a situa¬ 
tion where the major and super Powers 
could clash and engage in conflagration. 
They have intense desire for peace, their 
approach is pacific and their instrument is 
the U.N. Assembly. They try to avoid 
any extreme measure against anyone of the 
member States. They know it well that solu¬ 
tion of any major world problem or main¬ 
tenance of peace and security cannot be 
achieved unless major and super Powers 
come to an agreement. 

They avoid to condemn any of the mem¬ 
ber States because condemnation or any 
hard measure against any member State 
would vitiate the atmosphere and reduce 
the chances of the solution of any ma¬ 
jor problem. They try to bring rapproaeh- 
ment among major and super powers. These 
Afro-Asian nations, with a few exceptions 
are committed neither to the East nor to the 
West but they are committed only to the 
right and just solution of any problem. They 


do not like to deviate from the Charter 
principle. They try to be moderate in their 
attitude, sober in behaviour and realistic in 
their approach to the solution of a problem. 

The Afro-Asian nations feel that disarma¬ 
ment was essential for maintaining peace 
and security in the world. They know that it is 
time to return to the commonBense conclusion 
that peace and security can not be achieved 
without first reaching agreement between the 
East and the West to halt the arms race. Tho 
arms race not only feeds on itself but creates 
in every country an attitude of mind which 
makes agreement impossible. They believe 
and practice to materialize their feelings that 
time has come for statesmen to say firmly 
that they do not believe in an indefinite con¬ 
tinuation of the delicate “balance of terror.” 
The balance seems to be a purely theoretical 
conception when considered in the light of 
the political reality that neither the U. S. nor 
the Soviet Union would deliberately seek a 
nuclear war, though they may be plunged 
into one by accident, and a sensible course ’is 
to try to prevent accidents by limiting the 
arras race and reducing the areas of dispute. 

The Afro-Asian nations followed the 
above mentioned principle in some important 
world problems like Sue/,, Hungary, the 
Lebanon and the Congo. In all four cases 
the world peace and security was threatened 
But the Afro-Asian nations, in almost all 
cases displayed their role with utmost pati¬ 
ence, maintained discipline in behaviour, 
showed their sense of moderation and reason 
duriug the consideration of those questions 
in the U. N. They avoided to condemn 
Britain, France and Israel in case of Suez, 
Belgium in tho case of the CoDgo 1 and to 
the U. S. A. in case of Lebanon. But they 
held them guilty for their interference in the 
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respective countries. They held the Soviet 
Union guilty for its interference in the in¬ 
ternal affairs of Hungary but always cautio¬ 
ned the Western Powers against taking such 
action against a super and sovereign Power 
which was not acceptable to it. They always 
.tried to avoid taking any coercive measure 
against a sovereign country because the 
solution of those problems could be brought 
only through their co-operation. 

The uncommitted Afro-Asian members 
never hesitate in accusing any great or Super 
Power when they are found guilty. Know¬ 
ing it well that they have to depend upon 
the great Powers for economic, technical 
aud military aid, they do not allow them¬ 
selves to blindly follow the great 
Powers. They apply reason aud follow the 
principle of moderation in taking decisions 
on international problems. The Afro-Asian 
members were united against Britain, France 
aud Israel for their intervention in Egypt 
in 19r>(i. 

They did riot hesitate to accuse the 1‘. S. A. 
for its intervention in the Lebanon iu 1958 
aud two years later they adopted a similar 
attitude towards Belgian intervention in the 
Congo. Sometimes the Afro Asian mem¬ 
bers arc accused to be pro-Soviet. But their 
stera attitude against the Soviet intervention 
in Hungary in October, 1959, their disappro¬ 
val of the Soviet suggestion to hold Dag 
Hammarskjoeld, then the Secretary General, 
responsible for confusing the Congo case 
and for the failure of the U. X. in the Con¬ 
go prove that they are not necessarily pro- 
Soviet. A more effective example of their im¬ 
partial bohaviour was their refusal to accept 
Soviet proposal to remove Hag (Haramarsk* 
joeld, from his post and to establish a troika 


as the U. N. executive, a. close analysis of 
the behaviour of the Afro-Asian members 
in all those cases show that they are neither 
pro-Soviet nor pro-West but they are com¬ 
mitted to the just solution of world problems 
By adopting the realistic attitude they not 
only help the just solution of the problems 
but they are immensely helpful in the very 
survival of the U. N. 

The Afro-Asiau members held a similar 
attitude on other important world problems 
like colonial questions aud the practice of 
racial discrimination in South Africa by the 
South African Government. They feel that 
liquidation of colonialism in its many forms and 
manifestations is the primary condition for the 
reconstruction of a new society. They want 
colonial Powers to recognise the fact that 
colonialism and imperialism can be no longer 
tolerated. They made it clear on 
several occasions that complete liquidation of 
colonialism was essential for maintaining stable 
peace in the world. So, they always deman¬ 
ded the rapid liquidation of colonialism and 
opposed colonial powers for their slow move¬ 
ment towards the liquidation of colonialism. 
They fight colonialism on ideological, politi¬ 
cal, economic and humanitarian grounds and 
regard it as a. cruel and degrading system which 
violates the people's basic human rights. 

Almost all colonial cases coming up in 
the (J. N. were brought by the Afro-Asian 
members. Questions like Morocco, Tunisia, 
Algeria, West Irian, South West Africa, 
Angola, Mozambique, Southern Rhodesia, 
Congo etc. are its best examples. They not 
only brought those cases in the U. N. but 
they had active participation in discussions 
on those problems. They influenced the other 
members of the U. N. to take favourable 
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decisions towards the liquidation of colonia¬ 
lism. Most of the resolutions brought up 
before the U. N. regarding the colonial ques¬ 
tions were from the Afro-Asian members. 
Certainly they could not succeed to bring fa¬ 
vourable changes iu some of the colonial 
countries like South West Africa, Augola, 
Mozambique, and Southern Rhodesia but 
nobody can deny the fact that in the U. N. 
they have succeeded in getting their resolu¬ 
tions adopted favourably on those questions. 
Though they have failed iu certain cases to 
bring favourable changes iu colonial countries 
they are confident enough that the delay in 
liquidating colonialism is only a matter of 
time. In spite of their failure in some of 
their attempts they have succeeded to isolate 
those obstinate colonial Powers in the world 
politics who refuse to obey the l T . N. resolu¬ 
tions. 

The members of the Afro-Asian States 
hold a similar attitude towards the question 
of racial discrimination particularly in South 
Africa. They regard it as a most degrading 
system and a stig-ja on human civilazation and 
a stark violation of IJ. N. Charter on Human 
Rights. Similar to the colonial questions, the 
question of the racial discrimination in South 
Africa was brought up before the U. N. only 
by the members of the Afro-Asian states. 
They take active part in the discussions of the 
problem and have succeeded to get their re¬ 
solutions passed in the U. N. against the 
South African Government. Though they 
have not succeeded to bring change in the 
stern attitude of the South African Govern¬ 
ment, they certainly isolated it in world po¬ 
litics and have created such a circumstance 
in which even its old allies viz the IJ. K. the 
U, S. A. and France have beguu speaking and 


taking action against its obstinate behaviour. 

They like the U.N. to be the mobt effective 
organ for maintaining peace and security in 
the world. They favour the U. N. to be 
more effective to safeguard thelrights of the 
weaker and smaller nations. Aud that is 
why it was only on the initiative of the mem¬ 
bers of the Afro-Asian States that the U. N.' 
wa9 authorised to interfere in the internal 
aflairs of a sovereign country both in cases 
of civil war situations aud external attacks 
ori it. 

Such power was given to the IJ. N. during 
the Congo Crisis. By giving such powers 
to the U. N., the Afro Asian States gave 
actual power to the U. N. and helped it to 
develop as a super state. The U. N. is more 
essential for them because it protects 
them from the coercive measures of 
tiie great Powers. The U. N. proved to be 
helpful for the Afro-Asian States particularly 
in cases of Suez, the Lebanon, the Congo, 
Cyprus etc. where it actively safeguarded 
the interests of the Afro-Asian States. Afro- 
Asians require the IJ. N. for their economic 
technical, cultural aud educational advance¬ 
ment. They require it for improving their 
health, their communication, and on the whole 
their general condition of life. But for all 
these benefits they fought against their under 
representation iu the principal organs of the 
U.N. They protested that the U.N. to be 
a living organism should be represented on 
geographical and population basis. They 
argued that the enlargement of the security 
Council and Ecosoc was essential because 
maintenance of peace aud security and eco¬ 
nomic development programmes were more 
required by the Afro-Asian States and unless 
they were reasonably represented their in- 
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terest could not be safeguarded. The U. N. 
is primarily meant for Afro-Asian States 
which was accepted iudirectly by the late 
Secretary General Dag Ilammarskjoeld who 
remarked in 1960 : "It is not the Soviet 
Uniop or. the other Big Powers who need the 
JJnited Nations for their protection. It is 
” the others. In this sense the organization 
is their organization, aud I deeply believe in 
the wisdom in which they will be able to 
use it and guide it." The decisive roll of 
the Afro-Asian members in the U. N. may 
be judged by the decisions taken by the 
Secretary-General in cases of Sue/., the Leba¬ 
non and the Congo crisis when he openly 
declared that the U. N. troops in those cases 
would be constituted not from the l>ig Powers 
but only from the uncommitted smaller na¬ 
tions i.c. the \fro-Asian States. 

Their cfloetivu role in the U. X. may be 
judged by their «ucce^ful attempts to bring 
solutions of many of the major we lid prob¬ 
lems. There is no tinge of doubt to say 
that the role ot the Afro-Asian mcml-ns in 
the lJ. N. is decisive bcn.ui.se they maintain 
balance of power by j>.>s-(-ssing numerical 
superiority. They o only utili/. - * the U. N. 


for their own interest but they are equally 
alert to see it alive and strong. That is why 
their role becomes decisive when Big Powers 
clash with each other or create deadlock. They 
contributed towards strengthening the U. N. 
by adopting the “Uniting for peace Resolu¬ 
tion," and rejecting the Soviot proposal in 
1960 to remove Dag Hammarskjoeld from 
the post of Secretary Generalship and to 
establish troika as the U. N. executive. They 
also strengthened the U. N. by submitting 
resolutions in case of the Congo to give teeth 
to the U. X. Though the Afro-Asiau States 
are numerically superior iu the TJ. N. they 
arc conscious not to misuse their privileged 
position. If the If. N. is said to be primari¬ 
ly meant for the Afro-Asian States,its dis¬ 
tance also depends upon them. Thus, the 
relation between the U. N. and the Afro- 
Asian states has been the relation of inter¬ 
dependence. By playing the role of mediator 
one of their most significant contributions 
in the D. N. has been to lessen the tension 
between the two super Powers and among 
the great Powers’which was essential for the 
maintenance of world peace and security, the 
primary objective of the U. N. 



















JAWAHARLAL NEHRU : HIS MANy CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIA 

AND THE WORLD 

NARAYAN IIAZARY 


“Eleven years younger than me, eleven 
times more imp -riant for the Nation, and 
eleven hundred times move beloved of the 
nation...” 1 said Ohakravorty Rajagop.ala 
Ohaii over the doath of J«waharlal Nehru. 
What a tribute to pay ! One gasped for 
breath to realise its significance. Wita the 
de;'ii of India's first Prime Minister on 27th 
M -.y. 1904 an epoch in our country's his¬ 
tory came to a close. It will take futmc 
historians years to adequately explain and 
scours'cly evaluate all that Nehru has done 
for the 500 million people he loved more 
than anything else and who in turn sho¬ 
wered upoo him a degree of love and affec¬ 
tion rarely equalled in human history. Presi¬ 
dent Radhakrishnan described him as-“in- 
comparably the greatert figure after Gaudhi 
in o ir history.” 2 His was a many splen¬ 
dor. vd life, gloriously lived. His was the 
many sided role of a revolutionary and a 
builder, a nationalist and an internationalist, 
a democrat and a socialist. Nehru brought 
to India the Renaissance of Italy, the Refor¬ 
mation of Germany, the Revolution of France 
and the Democracy of Britain. He brought 
India into the modern age with his emphasis 
on democracy, secularism, socio economic 
justice and scientific spirit. He had bpgun 
not one but several revolutions in this coun¬ 
try which were still in progress. 

' Fighter For Freedom 

Nehru’s entire life was a saga of fighting 
against foreign domination in oar land. During 


the Indian Independence struggle, under 
the aegis of the Indian National Congress 
he played an illustrious role. In 1929, iu 
tho Lahore session of the Congress, he was 
elected President. In commending him to 
the people, Gaadh'ji wrote of him in terms 
of the highe-t pivJ.se : “lie is pure as crys¬ 
tal. He is truthful beyond suspicion. He 
is a Knight sm.s Pour a:»ns reproehe. The 
nation is safe m his hands.” 3 That year 
under his Pr.j^identsliip the Independence 
Resolution was parsed. lie helped make 
India’s freedom struggle a ypfurliead 
of the struggle for World free¬ 
dom. He became President again in 1936, 
194(1 and from 1951 to 1954. He became 
indispensable i > the Congress. When lie passed 
away, the A. I. C. C paid a glowiug tiibuL : 
“After Malmtinajt parsed away, Juwaharlaiji 
has been the Indian National Congress and 
indeed IndiV-TIe was a philosopher who 
inspired us and a friend who guided us.” 4 

Maker Or Modern Isih \ 

As i lighter for freedom he was illustrious 
as a maker of modern India his services 
wire unparalleled India was fortunate to 
have such a man for its leader during the 
formalivo period of nationhood. Ho was the 
“Guiding genius” of our democratic republic for 
lTycars. He saved and preserved Indian Unity 
from powerful divisive forced of language, 
religion, region and caste. One of Nehru’s 
outstanding contributions to the building up 
of free India was the sense of unity and 
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stability that he has given to the adminis¬ 
tration. 

His path as a nation-builder in the early 
years of Indian nationhood was beset with 
fantastic difficulties and formidable challenges. 

Jnside the country, Nehru’s Government 
-4»ad a series of trials to face. They were 
the crisis in Hyderabad and Kashmir and 
the prolonged mid heartbreaking refugee 
problem. Though the Krench enclaves were 
amicably recovered, the Portuguese or.es 
were to remain in alien hands for 1-1 years, 
until there was no alternative to a military 
solution. Linguistic and other forms of scc- 
t".ri iiiisni raided their heads from the South 
to N i :ga land, sometimes accompanied with 
grave result- 1 . T5..t N’ohiu'a Mmb.fry-though 
l>kc ; j!l Ministries, open to criticism in de¬ 
tail-managed io main aiii and expand demo¬ 
cracy at a time, when neighbouring coun¬ 
tries hud tV: g'e.i'.cit difficulty ia keeping 
it alive at ai 1 . If- an l hi-reollea-runs launched 
f h.* n lot ambition < sc ho nr of industrial 
and ».o;ul cb. v'lopiar.u In-Ua ha* ever known, 
embodied in three h'tvc Year Plans. In the. 
F.?Mj of piwcr, irrigati u, h’.ie industries, 
eonmumicitions elc. some rapid strides were 
taken but bis govenuae.it lefo over the prob¬ 
lems of food shortages, high prices, unem¬ 
ployment, no appreciable r.dvance in the 
realm of lam] reforms, which still bedevil 
UP. 

None-fhe-less no one can deny that 
Modern Ludia was the greatest monument 
to the late Prime Minister. . Ho worked hard, 
even 10 hours a day, with a consuming 
passion to realise bis dream of a progressive 
and prosperous India. He was never tired 
of saying, “'Tomorrow's India will be what 
we make it by today’s labours.’’ He had 


great faith in the destiny of his country and 
people. "If I were convinced that the 
people of India were worthless, I would not 
Iv flier to work for them,” Jawahar’al once 
remarked to a close colleague. “But my 
countryhistory tells me that India has been 
and is a great country. vShc has undergone 
vast historical changes and produced many 
great men.'”* S > he died working for this 
great nation. 

Dkmo< kat Oi'T And Out 

History had selected India as one of 
democracy’? chief testing grounds. Nehru did 
his b°st to meet this challenge. He made 
India democratic, the only live and effecti¬ 
vely functioning parliamentary democracy 
b .'tween Tunis and Tokyo. When one sees 
fhc debris of democratic institutions from 
Ghana to Indonesia, Irdin's success with 
democracy is astounding. No one oan gainsay 
the fact font Nehru’s leadership has provided 
the anchorage for stabilising democracy m 
India. I Lis love for the spirit of democracy 
and the institution* through which it finds 
exprr-si-ui g.-ve them an ir.dispensible period 
of omp‘Titive stability during the first 17 
y;a-a of independent India. This helped 
pa.Uva-mtary democracy to strike here con¬ 
siderably deeper roots than in almost any 
other country (hat became free afier fbe 
.Second World War. Thus India was turned 
into a bastion of freedom in the whole of 
Asia and Africa. 

Inner Maibofra rightly remarked, “Above- 
r.!l it was Mr. Nehru’s liberalism, his 
tolerance of dissent, his utter unwillingness— 
some say innate incapacity to misuse the 
limitless pjwor bestowed upon him by a 
loving people which made so many freedoms 
possible and India a place worth living iu : 
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something to be proud of and thankful for 
in a region where it is becoming bad form 
to mention the word democracy without the 
qualifying prefix ‘Controlled’ or ‘guided’.” 6 

Nehru's conception of democracy was a 
broad one. He believed that freedom was 
essential for the individual to attain his 
best. But freedom without economic secu¬ 
rity had little meaning. Liberty was incom¬ 
plete without equality i. e. social as well as 
economic. He had implicit faith in 
representative government, based on popular 
sovereignty and was of the view that demo¬ 
cracy to be successful must be accompanied 
by tolerance and social-discipline. 

Harbinger of Socio-Economic 
Revouhion 

Nehru’s was the pioneering eflurt of 
India’s exciting experience in planned econo¬ 
mic development with a bias for pragmatic 
rather than doctrinaire socialism, lie set 
before the country the inspiring objective 
of a socialist socioty-a great social transfor¬ 
mation with an open society. 

lie said, “Socialism is thus for me not 
merely an economic doctrine which I favour ; 
it is a vital creed which I hold with all ray 
head and heart.” To him, ‘socialism is after 
all not only a way of life, but a certain 
scientific approach to social and economic 
problems.’ 7 

In Nehru’s scheme of socialism there 
was place for individual freedom, freedom 
for enterprise and possession of private pro¬ 
perty on a restricted scale. For him there 
was no inherent contradiction between socia¬ 
lism and individualism, ne never felt it 
necessary to ignore or sacrifice the indivi¬ 
dual for the sake of the community. His 


ideal was a society where the good of each 
could contribute to the good of all. He 
firmly believed democracy and socialism 
could co-exist. He once wrote to Subhas 
Chandra Bose, "I hope that socialism does 
not kill or suppress individuality indeed I 
am attracted to it because it will release 
innumerable individuals from economic and 
cultural bondage.’’* 

But now the question before him was 
how to bring socialism i. e. b> trcruient of 
living standards of the people as quickly as 
possible. He found planning as the only 
tool available. 

After he came to power, he was deter¬ 
mined in planning for welfare, and the Plan¬ 
ning Commission was created in March, 
1950 w’lh Nehru as its Chairman, lie stri¬ 
ved for a planned economic development 
with a bias for pragmatic socialism. lie 
and his colleagues launched the most ambi¬ 
tious scheme of economic and social deve¬ 
lopment, India has ever known, embodied — 
in the three hive Year Plans. The Plan 
became an instrument to raise the standard 
of living of the people, to reduce economic 
disparity among the people and open out to 
the people new opportunities for a richer, 
fuller and happier life. 

He was specially interested in the draft¬ 
ing of the Directive Principles, since it had 
always been an article of faith with him 
that political democracy was incomplete 
without economic and social democracy. 
Thus Nehru was aiming at Democratic Socia¬ 
lism where there was increasing production, 
full employment, no exploitation, equality of 
opportunity, freedom and the possibility for 
everyone to live a good life. In indepen¬ 
dent India, he was attempting to prove that 
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an economic and social revolution built on 
the utilitarian principle of the greatest good 
of the greatest number, was possible without 
violence or class conflict. 

A Secular Mind 

-4" An important contribution that Nehru 
made to the building of tho Indian nation 
consists in the development of a tradition 
of secularism in public life. India faced h 
unique problem in this respect. While an 
overwhelming proportion of her people arc 
Hindu, there is a fairly large number nearly 
fifty-five million of them who subscribe to 
Islam. At the height of bitterness caused 
by partition, indeed amidst tLe worst com¬ 
munal carnage, he laid the foundations of a 
secular policy ; something he strove to streng¬ 
then and consolidate all his life. 

It was necessary to ensure that within 
each community the stranglehold of religious 
prejudice wa-- relaxed so as to make room 
for the growth of free -oeiety. Nehru by 
cultivating a rational and scientific attitude 
to problem-' encouraged the above. 

As Normui, 1). Palmer put it: “To him 
the concept of the secular state, one of 
his greatest contributions, was not only a 
way of avoiding the excesses of religious 
fanaticism ; it was an article of faith, a logi¬ 
cal consequence of his own rationalism and 
humanism.” 9 

The Indian constitution is to a great extent 
because of his inspiration based on secu¬ 
larism and we cousider India to be par 
excellence a secular State. Today strict 
adherence to the principle of secularism is 
the sheet-auchor of the Country’s ordered 
life 

He was of the opinion that State should 


remain strictly neutral among the various 
religions prevalent in tho country. The 
State protects all religions, but does not 
favour one at the expense of others and doeB 
not itself adopt any religion as the State 
religion. 

It means equal respect for all faiths and 
equal opportunities for all irrespective of the 
faiths which they profess. The individual 
has full freedom to profess aod practise his 
religion. All citizens, irrespective of their 
religions, have to be treated as equal in the 
eye of law and a man’s religion should not be 
a factor in his eligibility for public office or 
enjoyment of amenities provided by the 
State. No person should have any special 
rights because he adheres to a particular 
religion ; likewise no person should be 
deprived of his rights because of his reli¬ 
gious affiliation. 

Promote it Ok Sciemfi*' Spirit 
.Jawaharlal had the temper of a scientist 
and the mind of an artist. He strove to 
convert India from a medieval to a modern 
and progressive society ; to persuade a tradi¬ 
tion-bound people to take to technology ; 
and to spread in a prejudice-ridden country 
the hope that the scourge of poverty can be 
banished by the people’s productive and 
hard work. He sought to shake the Indian 
society out of its age-old lethargy. Social 
rigidities came in the way of the nation’s 
progress and this always made him impatient. 
Under his leadership we as a nation, have 
made considerable headway in emancipating the 
country from its outworn ideas, social inertia 
and cultural stagnation. Nehru strove for 
the cultivation of the scientific outlook and 
temper, and tho promotion of science and 
reason in the seavice of an ampler life ; for 
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the care of children ; for the service of the 
oppressed ; and for banishing ugliness from 
our villages and towns. He had before him 
two ideals : “Those ideals may be classed 
under two heads ; humanism and the scien¬ 
tific spirit...There is a growing synthesis be¬ 
tween humanism and the scientific spirit 
resulting in a kind of scientific humanism.’” " 
lie used the existing social and p llitical 
institutions and breathed into them a new 
spirit, a new vitality. His was a dynamic 
personality and l?v his powerful and vibrant 
voice he created, moulded, inspired and kind¬ 
led a whole generation of Indians to a loyalty 
to the first principles of scientific spirit. 

A Western observer wrote t ‘ Nehru's 
greatest contribution to India, his been an 
intellectual one. Throughout his b-rfy year* 
ol political life, lie tried to create in his 
countrymen a rational approach to politics 
and to Government and even to life itself. 

In the years prior to independence he 
wrote and preached that Indians must think 
about their future thou;selves in rational and 
scientific, not in traditional terms. He (aught 
that man is the instrument of his own 
destiny, and not a toy in the hard,, of fair.’’ 

Maker or oik Fokekj.s Poi.kiy 

To Nehru, more than to any one man, did 
the Indian National Congress in prc-lndopcn- 
deueo days owe its international Orientation 
During the freedom struggle, if Gandhiji 
made India aware of herself, Nehru made 
India aware of others. 

When freedom came, Jawaharlal became 
his own Foreign Minister and took a groat 
iuterest in external affairs. He was clear in 
bis mind that the foreign policy of a nation 
must be rooted primarily in what might be 
described as the principle of enlightened 


self interest. In 11)47, speaking in the Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly, he boldly proclaimed : 
“whatever policy you may lay down, the art 
of conducting the foreign affairs of a country 
lies in finding out what is most advantage¬ 
ous to the Country.” 11 

The cornerstones of his foreign policy 

>• “ 

were puiec, freedom and justice. He believ¬ 
ed iu peaceful eo-existence and maintenance 
of friendly relations with other countries. 
He was opposed to colonialism and racial 
discrimination. To further such objectives, 
Nehru fullowcd a policy of non-alignment. 

He i-hmined the power blocks and chal¬ 
ked .. now path for the Afro-Anian nations. 
Ho rc-i.iivd that alignment with one set of 
powers or the other only increased tensions 
and conflii-ts and wid tird the area of cold 
wav. 

By being uueoinnutted a nation ultimate¬ 
ly created a climate of peace. The poli¬ 
cy of n.m-ulig.uftenf of India did not as 
'•line believed, arl.-e from moral obtuseness 
or opaqueness, from refusal to jtidg?. between 
right and wrong, or a conscious diplomatic 
fence sitting with a xiewto grabbing the 
maximum aid fr -r.i the t-vo major camps. In 
this speech to th i of Representatives 

during hi- visit io the United States in 1949, 
he made, itab-olutely dear: “where free¬ 
dom is menaced, or justice threatened or 
where aggression takes place, we cannot be 
and shall not be rcutral.” 13 Yet he reser¬ 
ved to himself the right tn--- u wc yrieh to 
judge every issue on its merits and the cir¬ 
cumstances then prevailing, then decide what 
we consider best in terms of world peace 
or other objectives.’” 3 

The Policy of non-alignment adopted by 
Nehru set the pattern for many Governments 
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including moat of the sovereign states of 
Asia and Africa. Thus he set the pattern 
for a third of the World. “Noue in the 
A fro-A sign family would challenge Mr. 
Nehru’s .right to be called the sculptor of 
the ethics and morality of our part of the 
\fy/rld.” 14 said the Moroccan representative 
to the Security Council. 

Under Jawaharia! Nehru India played a 
unique part in interpreting what then eeeraed 
to bo two divided halves of the World to 
each other. It Beemed as if India was pecu¬ 
liarly positioned to be the link between the 
East and the West. In this couiext Attlee 
paying glowing tribute said, “No man was 
belter qual'ilied to unite the best of the Hast 
and the We i.” 6 . President Nasser wap no 
less when he noted, '‘He interpreted otheis 
to Ada and Africa, n id interpreted Asia and 
Africa to otheis. lie was the (inert example 
of mutual interpretation that 1 have fovii. ,s 

Nelli it's Ko'-eign policy was a great suc¬ 
cess uo doubt but it was not un uiupialiiled 
success, lie could maintain good relations 
with most of the countries except C’jiina, 
Pakistan, South Africa, Portugal etc. Puhis 
tan wa ited Kashmir, and Kashmir acted a? 
a cancer in Indo-Pak relithei*- Nehru had 
gone out of his way to b" friend China, but 
China stabbed India at her back by launch¬ 
ing a massive invasion in October, 1902. 
While India was caught unprepared militarily, 
Nehru personally was taken wholly unawares 
on the emotional plane. Much of the edition 
he h.»d worked so long and so hard—the edi¬ 
fice of Panch-shill, that of Bandung crashed 
around him. Ho was shocked and disillu¬ 
sioned with the policy of the Peking Govern¬ 
ment to return evil for good. 


A Citizen Of Tijr World 

Nehru was a great believer in the con¬ 
cept of one World Community. Few had 
shown greater fpith and allegiance to the 
Charter of the United Nations than Nehru. 
Throughout his career he exerted to the ut¬ 
most for the establishment of accord among 
nations; peace, goodwill and co-operation 
among the people of the World, and the well¬ 
being of the whole humanity. 

Nehru had a love for liberty, not merely 
for his own people bit for all people of the 
World.. He therefore expressed sympathy 
and support for all liberation movements in 
Africa, Asia auil South America. He be¬ 
lieved in the freedom of all without distinc¬ 
tion of class, creed or country. He pointed 
out in his Autobiography : “As peace was 
said to be indivisible in tlu* present day 
World, so also freedom was indivisible and 
the World could not continue long, part free 
and part em'ree." 

IP- was a friend of all penfe-loviug, jus¬ 
tice-loving aud freedom-loving people of the 
Wcr'd. He wanted to create a richer aud 
happier World to live iu. Only a few men 
in human history can bo said to have advanced 
the cause of civilization through the medium 
of their lives, .lawaharlal belongs to this 
legendary handful of the Great whose legacy 
transcends nationality and time and will con¬ 
tinue to illumine the path of humanity for 
ages to come. 

Above all, Nehru was a eitizen of the 
World. His vision of the future embraced 
the whole humanity. His concern was hu- 
mauity as a whole. He became in the words 
of Kingsley Martin—‘a symbol to all the 
World, a symbol of the World we look for, 
all hope for, which is yet to come.’ 17 
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A Charismatic Leader Par Excellence 
Aa a man Nehru wa9 marked by extra¬ 
ordinary charm and a great capacity to elicit 
love from all with whom he came iu contact. 
Few men in politics had ever beeu so be¬ 
loved as Jawaharlal. lie was the beloved 
of the people. The love of the Indian peo¬ 
ple for him will remain a unique and rare 
phenomenon in human history. He wrote 
in his Testament : “Many have been ad¬ 
mired, some have been revered, but the afle- 
ction of all classes of the Indian people has 
come to me in such abundant measure that 
I have been overwhelmed by it." He con¬ 
tinued, “I do uot care what happens to my 
reputation after I am gone, but if any people 
choose to think of me, then I should like 
them to say : This was a man who, with all 
his mind and heart, loved India and the 
Indian people and they, in turn, were indul¬ 
gent to him and gave him of their love most 
abundantly and extravagantly”. 1 s 

A Gentle With A Distixui'i.-hlo 

Mind 

Nehru possessed a distinguished mind. 
He combined a fine sensitivity of mind, a 
rare delicacy of feeling with large and gene¬ 
rous impulses. An artist's sensitiveness dis¬ 
tinguished his political acts and utterances 
History has rarely brought upon the stage a 
moro perfect specimen artist in the public 
stage. 

He was always conscious of his limita- 
* 

tions. In 1938 he wrote a critical article 
about himself in the Modern Review under 
the pseudonym “Chanakya”. “In this revo¬ 
lutionary epoch”, said Chanakya about 
Jawaharlal, “Cacsarism is always at the door 
and is it not possible that Jawaharlal might 
fancy himself a Caeaer ? There lies the 


danger for Jawaharlal and India." 19 A fan¬ 
tastically bold mind ! An unusually critical 
mind indeed. 

The things that Jawaharlal loved and 
cared for embrace the myriad aspects of 
man’s eternal striving for a freer and fuller 
life for all. Iu the midst of a hectic poli¬ 
tical life that spanned almost half a century, 
Nehru maintained a surprisingly wide range 
of interest-*. He was a lover of children 
and they brought forth his friendliest smile. 
He was a lover of animals and birds too. 
Other interests included swimming, riding, 
mouniaiucering, skiing- etc. He loved flowers 
too. Above all, he wa3 a lover of life and 
laughter. 

A Min htv Pen 

Nehru was not only a maker of history 
but also a keen student of it. Ilis earliest 
work is Letters from a Father to his Daug¬ 
hter. Soon after followed his Glimpses of the 
World history and its sequel, The Disco- 
covery of India. In the former the pageant 
of the past is painted in bold touches ou a 
broad canvass. In the latter he is seen as 
one of the most perceptive analysts of the 
trends of Indian history. He reaches his 
highest achievements in the field of letters 
in his Autobiography. This work of his 
created world-wide interest when it wa9- 
published iu 193<>. “Ilis Autobiography which 
tells the story of his life and struggle without 
a touch of self pity or moral superiority is 
one of the most remarkable books of our 
time,” said Dr. Radhakrishuau. Prof. 
Humayun Kabir maintains. “As a story of 
India’s National struggle, it is unsurpassed, 
aa a sympathetic study into the character of 
the men who then shaped India's destiny, it 
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ban no equal. A feeling for the .drama of 
life is matched by a deep insight into the 
motives of men”.* 0 With the Autobiogra¬ 
phy Nehru has established for himself a per¬ 
manent position in the World of letters. 

Philosophy Op Like 

His outlook on life was total aud inte¬ 
grated. He did not see the World from 
rigid angles. That is why he refused to di¬ 
vide the World into two blocs ■ The capita¬ 
list and communist. Stevenson rightly said, 
“Mr Nehru kuew better than most that many 
of life's great decisions are painted not in 
black and white but in shades of grey.”* 1 

Though not a political philosopher in the 
conventional sense Nehru nevertheless steered 
his political ideas between idealism and rea¬ 
lism, thiukiug somewhat as a philosopher 
while working as a politician aud distingui¬ 
shing himself more or less as a philosopher- 
politician. 

A Man with a Message 

He understood the Value of human life. 
In the Discovery of India, Nohru quoted 
l^nin : “Man’s dearest possession is life, 
aud since it is given to him to live but once 
he must so live-'-that dying lie can say : 
All my life and my strength were given to 
the first cause in the World —the liberation 
of mankind.” How many, in all history, 
could suy this more truthfully than Jawahur- 
lal. His life symbolised a dedication for 
the welfare of his fellowraen. It combined 
intense activity with vision. “He was one 
of those rare personalities in public life who 
combine intense activity with vision and 
detachment,” said Krishna Menou. Here 
was a man who symbolized action itself. 
That was his message. 

ft 


President Uajendra Prasad once very 
feelingly put, “All in all, here is a man 
the like of whom treads this earth but rarely 
aud only in a crisis. He has been born and 
has lived in a oritioal period in India’s his¬ 
tory, and has played his part nobly and 
well.” Jawaharlal Nehru was India’s ans¬ 
wer to the momentous days before and after 
Independence. He played a fateful role in 
the freedom struggle as well as building 
modern Iudia It may take dcoades, nay 
centuries before such n Prime Minister is 
bora ■ 
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EMERGENCE OF PRIMEMINISTERIAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 

DIPAK »B. K. (TIAtff)HIJR! 


In their r.*;>oi't on the Machinery of the 
Union Government, the Hauuiaantliaiya 
Commission on Administrative Reforms have 
used the old and hackneyed phrase ‘primus 
Inter pares' to describe the Prime Minister 
( Chap IT >. A recent *tmlj of the British 
Constitution states : “Prom the point of 
view of political power- the phrase prinut* 
tnler ft re* is unsatisfactory and ambiguous : 
if it means ili.it all minister* including the 
Prime Minister are equal, then it is obviously 
wrong but if it. means that all ministers ox 
cept the Prime Minister, tr« equal it is 
nearer the truth. U. 8. Dugdale, flu* Bri¬ 
tish Coustitution). Peter G. Richards obser¬ 
ves in his bonk ‘Patronage in British Govern¬ 
ment' that primus intet parrs is “a serious 
under estimate of the Prime .Minister's 
position.” 

This under-estimate of the position of the 


Prime .Minister and over estimate of the 
cabinet system have misled the A. R. t'. hi d 
caused lenthy deliberations on huoIi »ubj. ts 
like the numerical stro gth of the cabinet or 
the allocation of portfolios and departments 
etc. 

There seems to have been three* stages in 
the modern evolution of British government. 
Until ths middle of ilie 19th century, the 
tirst stage -the government was assumed to 
be tiie Crown, Lords and the Commons. 
From lh*-n until Wmld War li, it was assu 
med to refer iu the ministry alone aud the 
term ‘(Cabinet Government’ tended to replace 
■Parliamentary Government, (a distinction 
sometime* being drawn between the Govern 
men i. c. CCabinet and British Government, 
i. e. the political system). Cabinet and par¬ 
liamentary government is supposed to be 
distinguished from presidential government 
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by the fact that the government is indivi¬ 
dually and collectively responsible i. e. depen¬ 
dent on the goodwill of the legislature. 

The Bagehot-Morloy formulation laid 
d'-'wn four principal features of the Cabinet 
Government ; collective responsibility, the 
__ responsibility which each minister shares 
with all other members of the government 
l‘tr anything of high importance that is done 
in every othci branch of public business 
be-dvlotf his own ; answerability to the m* 
i-'rity in the lower Jlou«e and 'ultimately to 
the electors whose will create that majority’ : 
selection exclusively from one party 'except 
ond-:r uncommon, peculiar and transietory 
rbcum itaiiccs"* .vid lastly the ‘exceptional 
a id peculiar authority’ of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. ‘the key .'tone of tSiC cabinet aioh, who 
although formally chosen by the Crown is 
in practice, ‘the, man who it designated by 
th? accl.vnation of the party majority." 

In recent ycarts there has been a tendency 


to coneidtr ever* f hr term V-abiVct govern¬ 
ment a mi'iionaer, and to stress the role of 
the Prime Minister. For example, since 
i It 18 the Prime Minister alone has recom¬ 
mended to the Sovereign the dissolution of 
Parliament. A historical study of the deve¬ 
lopment of the British system reveals an in¬ 
crease in the authority of the Prime Minister 
and a form of Uihinct organisation whose 
place, in the process of decision making devi¬ 
ated from th»* model of older books arid text¬ 


books. 


The notion that the Cabinet's distinctive 
character is it* sense of collective responsi¬ 
bility has beou criticised, instead it is urged, 
the Prime Minister plays a quasi-Presideu- 
ti«l role with the ministers feeling respon¬ 
sible for the conduot of their departments 


more to him than to the lower House. The 
failure of the modern House to pais a vote 
of censure on the Government or even to 
cause the dismissal of a minister suggests 
to some that collective responsibility is as 
out of date as impeachment is is both the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
Ministers lose their jobs and their salaries 
because the Prime Minister dimisses them. 

In 11)63. Mr. H. S. Creitunan gave the 
interpretation extra impetus in his introduc¬ 
tion to the Fontana edition of Bagehot’s 
'The English Constitution’, He further 
developed the conclusions emergiug out of 
the earli'T hi-torical study by another for¬ 
mer cabin-1- minister Mr. John P. Mackin¬ 
tosh and commented ‘'with (bo coming of 
Prime Ministerial Government the Cabinet, 
in obedience, to the law that Bagehot dis¬ 
covered join;? the other digitized elements in 
the ('.institution*'. The Prime Minister “is 
now the apex not only of a highly centrali¬ 
zed political machine but also an equally 
centralized and vastly move powerful admi¬ 
nistrative machine. In both these machinal, 
loyalty has become the supreme virtue, and 
independence of thought a dangerous adven¬ 
ture.” 

Sir Anthony Eden, a former British Prime 
Minister said : “A Prime Minister is still 
nominally primus inter pares, but in fact hia 
authority stronger than that. The right 
to choose hie colleagues, to auk for a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament and, if he is a Conserva¬ 
tive, t.» appoint the chairman of the party 
organisation, add up to a formidable total of 
power.” 

Lord Herbert Morrison, whose political 
career took him opto the Deputy Premier- 
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ship, however, rates the Prims Minister as 
essentially a coordinating minister whose 
position differs only in degree from tlmt of 
non departmental miui.-.L-rn like the Lord 
President of the Council. Morrison like 
Atlee opposed the attempt of the Labour 
Party organisation to dominate over the 
Parliamentary Labour Party- He describes 
the cabinet as the executive committee of 
the whole Parliament and not of the ruling 
party or coalition though choice of cabinet 
colleagues limited to members of the ruling 
party or coalition (Laski lecture. Ahmedsbad 
1961) 

Bnt elsewhere, Morrison mentions that 
there is an element of hierarchy or status 
among ministers, and he describes how mi¬ 
nisters all gather in the hallway of no. J 0, 
Downing Street and chat informally till the 
Cabinet Secretary or the Prime Minister in¬ 
vites them to enter the Cabinet room and 
take their scats. The person for whom they 
have all been waiting is not just another co¬ 
ordinating minister. 

Mr. Mackintosh summarised the poet- 
1930 British position in the following lines 
in his study published in 1962 : 

"Now the country is governed by the 
Prime Minister who leads, coordinates and 
maintains a series of ministers, all of whom 
are advised and backed by civil service. 
Some decisions are taken by the Premier 
alone, some in consultation between him and 
the senior minister, while others are left to 
beads of departments, the Cabinet, Cabinet 
committees or the permanent officials. Of 
these bodies, tho cabinet holds the central 
position because, although it does not often 
initiate policy, or govern in that sense, 
most decisions pass through it or are repor¬ 


ted to it, and Cabinet ministers oan complain 
that they have not been informed or consul¬ 
ted. The precise amount of power held by 
each agency, and the use made of the cabinet 
depends on the ideas of the Premier, and 
tho personnel and situation with which he 
has to deal.” 

The real issue here is that in the earlier 
period all such questions could be and usua¬ 
lly were la'kod over and settled in Cabinet 
while mmjtly some important measures and 
policies f-uch a* 1U14 Education Bill and the 
Munich and Sue/ negotiations either were 
not pul t'» the Cabinet or wvr< - r«?f<n<;d to 
it simple for confirmation. \gaiti, <•) “late 
in the language «>f Mr. Cn»ss*»au “a British 
Prime Minister is u<»w entitled cr> really 
momentous derisions to act tir^t, and tl on to 
face hi« Cabinet with the choice between 
collective obedience or the political wilder 
ness" 

Anyone selected for the highest political 
office has to be a man of parts, though it has 
been suggested that he should be “an nn- 
eommou mau of common opinions”. Not all 
Prime Ministers seem to have been fitted for 
their task, but certainly all of them have 
had to pass one important test ; the day-to- 
day scrutiny of their motives and behaviour 
by fellow members of Parliament before they 
were elected to the leadership of their party. 
All Prime Ministers, unlike many U. S. 
Presidents, have served a long apprentice¬ 
ship in the legislature and have been minis¬ 
ters in previous cabinets. 

It is at this point, when wo ask the 
simple question : what are the statutory 
duties and responsibilities of the Prime 
Minister. For whereas, the duties of the 
President are laid down in the Constitution, 
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fh-* powers of the Prime Minister are almost 
nowhere spelled out. 

The Prime Minister has four main areas 
of responsibility. He is the head of the 
Government; ho speaks for the Government 
in Parliament; he is the link between the 
Government and the President of the Repub¬ 
lic ; and he is the chief executive, chief 
legislator, and chief administrator. 

The executive power of the Indian Union, 
according to constitutional specification, is 
rested in the President and is to be exer¬ 
cised by him either directly or through appro¬ 
priate subordinate office within the Govern¬ 
ment (art 53). To “aid and advise the 
President in the exercise of his functions”, 
the Constitution provides for a Council of 
Ministers, with the Prime Minister at its head 
art 74). The President, appoint-, the Prime 
Ministers with the advice of the latter—the 
other ministers Individual ministers hold 
office dm iug the pleasure of the President, 
but the Council is held collect*ecly respon¬ 
sible to the House of the People. The lea¬ 
dership of the Prime Minister is accepted as 
in practice—the President despite his desig¬ 
nation as repository of all executive power— 
leaves the functions of the government to the 
Council of Ministers in a fashion paralleling 
; .bai of the British Crown. 

As head of the Government, the Prime 
Minister has the power to recommend the 
appointment and dismissal of all ministers 
of various grades. Far from being equal, 
he or she is the dominant figure. The Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers never meet formally ; the 
Cabinet (a term, nowhere mentioned in the 
Constitution) is itself legally a Committee 
comprising of all senior ministers. Perhaps 
owing in American influence aod the demand 


of the contemporary situation, the Cabinet 
Secretariat and the Prime Minister’s Secre¬ 
tariat are becomiug increasingly important 
both in U. K. and India and there are signs 
that the Prime Minister is no lenger content 
to be aidod by non-political civil servants. 
There is little doubt constitutionally that if 
he chooses and (if he is able), the Indian 
Prime Minister can be In complete command 
of his ministry. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur Shashi succeeded 
Pandit Nehru as the Chief Executive'if not 
as the leader of the nation. Ho proved him- 
s«lf master cf his own government though 
selected bv a consensus aud not really thro¬ 
ugh an uncontested election. He felt little 
necessity to include the rival leader Mr. 
Moraljt Demi and his followers in the Cabi 
net. Daring the Kutcb negotiations, Indo- 
Pak ceasefire agreement of 1M-. 5, in resisting 
the attack of the organisational bosses agai¬ 
nst hit. Home Minister and in compelling Mr. 
T. T. Krisfu.ainacbari to leave the ministry 
for the second time, he exhibited remarkable 
leadership. He was far from being a de¬ 
pendent on the patronage of the syndicate 
of the organisational bosses. Mr. Shastri 
had also his inner Cabinet of senior ministers 
and personal counsellors. Many policy de¬ 
cisions were taken without waiting for forma] 
discassion and approval by the Cabinet. 

At the time of election of Shastri aB the 
Leader of the Congress Party in Parliament 
the then Congress Organisation Chief Kam- 
raj said: ‘ It is impossible for anyone to fill the 
role of the great departed leader, aud yet 
we have to shoulder the responsibility that 
has come to us. The responsibility cannot 
be discharged individually by anybody. It 
is with collective responsibility, collective 
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leadership a^d collective approach alone we 
r.iii undertake this tank before ns." This 
statement is tiorally created the impression 
that Shanlri would he just one amonj! the 
equals in the Cabinet and in the Coi-gress 
Highcommand. 

But to one of his biographers, 8ha?-tri 
told : “I ban say without any disrespect to 
an)» other colleague that I have not consulted 
a single person in so far as the formation 
of mv Cabinet was concerned. Even addi¬ 
tion* and alterations were my own. In tb* 
matter of Ministers of my Government I 
have been accretive. With apologies to mr 
colleagues'. T want to keep this to myself in 
taturc also, if and when the occasion arises 
Tfc is but i; iliira; that 1 should take the 
whole respooxibility for this on my shoulders.” 

I .!'• .Mr spicucu:* example of Prime 

Minister iSkaslri’s ma-tery of his own minis¬ 
try and the gove'»'n.*nt is regarding official 
policy on rnanti.'.Kf•».* of nuclear weapons. 
When early in Oj.bcr, fommunist 

China exploded rho first nuclear bomb, In¬ 
dian publicepisii-*. i wh.: greatly alarmed and 
naturally it was thought that so vital an 
issue would bo carefully examined in all its 
aspects by the Cabinet. But it was i.ot. 
Shastii dedai'-d that it would not be in the 
interest of India to produce the bomb be¬ 
cause it would be against tic* principles of 
Gaudhi aad Nehru. Our resources are mea¬ 
gre ; he suggested that Cnineso tLreat shou'd 
be oountereJ by intensifying the campaign 
against unclear weapons. Sbastri went on 

reiterating the view for several wcaks. Or. 
Nov. 23, 1964, he made the disclosure that 
the Cabinet had not yet discussed tbe situ¬ 
ation arising from the Chinese explosion of 
nuclear weapon. 

In fact, the socalled weakening of the 
cabinet system started in India after the 


Chinese aggression in J962 since when the 
Emergency CommiMo'' of the Cabinet started 
working like (he war Cabinet uf the British 
Government bypassing the full cabinet and 
the standing eommiMeoK of the Cabinet. 
During Shaft ri regime, the Standing Com- 
ou Foreign fl'drs did not meet for 
a single tim**. Many veonoraic policy deci¬ 
sions were taken by the Prime Minister 
alone or in consultation with the Emergency 
Committee during periods not exactly of 
crisis or emergency. 

Many difficulties that India encountered 
in recent years compelled the Prime Minis 
te T to take a forceful action personally. Tfce 
\ ciy nature cf modern government with, its 
complexity may make the presidential mods 
of operation the moot practical one, parti¬ 
cularly for a developing country confronted 
with enemies and saboteurs. 

The aci.l test of a political sy-tu-re, it 
rauM be remembered, is not whether ruinik- 
ters arc supposed to act r»,Heotiv»ly ar.d 

responsively bui whether they in fa- f do art. 

Parliamentary sovereignty, ;not popular 

sovereignty or the separation of power or 
the dominance of oinglc-party cabinet is the 
most important principle of British and 
Indian constitution. This is not Presidon 
tinl Government because the Premier can, 
iu cx option a! circumstances, be removed 
and he will collapse if deserted by all bis 
col leagues or by his party. The mightiest 
weapons of the Prime Minister is his prero¬ 
gative to advice the President of the Re¬ 
public (unlike State Chief Mini*ter giving 
such advice to the state governors), to dis¬ 
solve the Lok Snbha and seek fresh man¬ 
date for his government. 

A high-level document prepared during the 
last year’s crisis in Madhya Pradesh confirms 
this right of the leader of the nation. 



A CASE FOR INDIAN BOXING 

“LEGER” 


At? time moves on, with one Olympiad 
following another, unrealistic thinking by 
India’s Ministry of Education and Olympic 
Association persists in the affairs of the 
Country’s sport. Time and again, the sha¬ 
dow and not the substance has been grasped 
by giving first thought to Foreign Exchange 
instead of to justifiable representation at the 
Games. World track and field records es¬ 
tablished at the recently concluded XIX 
Olympiad proved further the futility of the 
continuing participation of the country's 
athletes in a world moot, but will it -.erve 
a* a le.-'.nn for our sports overlords t 

•A n immediate contrition on the part of 
the Ministry of IMu.-atioij and Olympic as¬ 
sociation •'. •nccmsl is imperative so as to 
help coming out of the rut. Mea Culpa 
needs to be mainingfully ulcered with the 
expr < inti"r to avoid further bungling and 
scrappy planning. Unless lessons taught 
are accepted leisoos bought finality will 
be at a uise uinf. 

India’/: bo\i> g lias date to boost, but 
strangely for ihc b*t 16 years this branch 
baa been regular!/ treated as tho orphan 
•port in the country. Immediately following 
the 1952 Olympic (lames at Helsinki no less 
a person than Li-C\J. K. H. Russoll, tho cur¬ 
rent president of the Association luterca- 
tional De Uoxe Amateur, observed that al¬ 
though no Indian boxer had won a medal 
at Helsinki, his performance iu the ring 
indicated that Indian boxing had reached 
world class. 

In 1957, iu the South East Asia boxing 
championships held at Raugooa six national 
contingents, including Australia, Japan and 
the Philippines, took part and India finished 


on top. Through heavy weight Mange Ram, 
middle weight Hari Singh and light weight 
Sundar Rao, India won three gold medals. 
L. “Buddy” I)’ Souza (light middle weight; 
aud Devadauam (fly weight) earned silver 
medals, while the recipients of bronze medals 
were Sam Raj (light-welter weight), Sarwau 
Singh (feather weight) and Sami Khatau 
(bantam weight). In the semi final round 
Sunder Rao in a titanic contest out pointed 
the Australian J. Leckie, a bronze medalist 
iu the Olympic Games staged at Melbo¬ 
urne in the previous year. 

Then followed the winning of a silver 
medal by Hari Singh iu the 1958 Common¬ 
wealth Games at Cardiff. On medioal grou- 
uds he could not contest the final. A Red 
Letter year for indiau boxing was in store 
in 1962 competiug in the Asian Games at 
Djakarta. Padam Bahadur Mall did not only 
aunex the light weight championship, but 
also received tho award of another gold me¬ 
dal for being declared the best boxer in Asia. 
In addition, silver and bronze medals were 
earned by L. B. D’Souza and middle weight 
S. N. Sarkar. In the following year Mall and 
Sark nr scored a silver medal each in the 
Olympic sports week held at Tokyo. 

Iu July, 1965, Indian boxers in fly weight 
P. Jadhav, bantam weight N. More, feather 
weight Denis Swamy, light weigh: G. Ranjau, 
light wetter weight K. Lall, welter weight 
S. Bhosle and light middle weight L. “Buddy” 
O’ Souza notched a gold medal each in the 
inter Nation boxing meet against Ceylon, at 
Colombo. D’ Souza knocked out au oppo¬ 
nent who had won a silver medal at the- 
Asian boxing championships held at Seol. 
In August, 1966, our boxers participated in 
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the Commonwealth Games at Kiegstoa and Thus, Indian boxing can boast of a proud 
in December in the Asian Games at Baugkok. record but funnily at the finalising stage of 
At the Kingston venuo Namdeo More and *^e Indian Contingent for the XIX Olympiad 
Swaini received bronze medals. More was was COD9 tdored to be suo'standard by tl»e 
considered as being very unlucky not to 80 *calie<l dictators of the sport in this coun- 

diart the decision in his semi-final encoun- ^ Iu this “ n . t8xt ’ sL ° uld * he UDi '”‘ 

Urovernments decision to bestow the Arjuua 
ter again,t the Irish opponent. At Bangkok, Award „„ the , hre0 boxer8j L 

heavy weight Iluwa Singh slammed the oppo- D, Souza, Pndam Bahadur Mail and Hawa 
sition and More obtained a silver medal. Singh, be accepted as a mere tamasha 

FREEDOM ALL ROUND 


There is happily a great longing for 
political freedom iu the country. At 
this juncture no one should forget that 
free, political institutions presuppose the 
existence of free, uubeuding, courageous 
spirits. The nursery for such souls is 
such a socio-religious polity and such a 
society in conformity to it a-> would not 
hamper :the free development of the per¬ 
sonality of anybody in aud direction and to 
any extent. Indian society is not vet such a 
society. Its women and its ‘ inferior” castes 
do not in practice enjoy the right of free 
development of personality in all direction■>. 
Socioty docs not vet concede to some caste* 
in some places even the elemontarv rights of 
humanity, and deprives them nl ordinary 
self-respect. When high «l»im.; are made 
for perfect political freedom, we should not 
forget to recognise the opiallj valid claim 
of all person*, irrespective of their -ex, 
birth or caste, to perfect aocio religious 
freedom. The human spirit dm*.- not know 
divisions into compartments. Perfect politi¬ 
cal freedom is incompatible with social and 
religious servitude. 

• • • 

Mi;. Laji’at Raj’s Ideal Ok Education 

To those who have read Mr. Lajpat Rai s 
articles on national education contributed to 


this Review, the Bcheme or ideal of national 

education outlined in hie address will not 
appear new. Suid he : 

There was a time when as the result of 
English education the literate classes despised 
everything ludiau. Fortunately that period 
was over but they still stood the danger of 
going to the other extreme aud consider 

everything Indian as absolutely perfect. 
*T must flay,” continued the Lala, ‘That so far 
as I am concerned I believe that truth is truth, 
knowledge is knowledge, sciouce is science. 

They are neither oasteru nor western nor 
Indian nor European. We have to maintain 
your educational continuity and we must 
keep that object in view. We do not want 
to be an European or an Americaa nation. 
We want to remain au Indian nation quite 
up-to-date.” The underlying policy of the 
scheme of education should be based on the 
past civilisation remodelled in the light of 
the present day developments. What wan 
good in each culture should bo embraced. 
True nationalism of India should be above 
religious distinction and above ail narrowing 
inilueuee th.it would retard educational prog¬ 
ress. Thu economic and social system under 
modern civilisation was bad but that should 
not bliud them to the fact that science and 
knowledge had made wonderful progress 
during the last three hundred years. All 
science and knowledge coming from what¬ 
ever culture should be fully utilised to free 
India and then maintain that freedom at 
any C0Bb 

— Modern Review January 1921 P. 181-132 



Current Affairs 


Question of Human Rights 

The lairs of □ stare are fundamental 
truths of material creation. Human rights 
when broadband on truth and j istioe, have 
the force of the laws of nature. Tnese 
rights will ultimately assert their fullest 
■way over human life no rattter what 
obitruottons are created temporarily by 
persons who wish to place themselves abive 
their fellow beings one way or another. The 
efbrti to build little tyrannies here aad there 
ia order to realise objectives which are not 
teaable ethically ; therefore, are bound to 
fail in the long run and all persons who are 
engaged in such autl-human activities are 
in fact for ever morally face to face with 
total rout and defeat. There are, neverthe¬ 
less, many persons, groups and even large 
communities and organised states which try 
to achieve the impossible by following 
policies, in a limited or comprehensive 
manner, which contradict the basic princi¬ 
ples of human liberty, equality and all 
those rights on which rests the very concep¬ 
tion of progress and civilisation of mankind. 
China, for instance, is inspired by degrading 
desires of conquests and subjection of other 
lands aad peoples. The Chinese have already 
committed a humau crime by invadiog and 
occupying Tibet and certain parts of Indian 
territory. They are also instigating other 
satellite groups to follow their base example 
and to ocoupy regions which tb«y have no 
fight to hi i* Aaoog mh groops std 
f 


political bodies may* be named the dictator¬ 
ship of Pakistan aad the State of North 
Vietnam. The Cniaese aims are to be 
suzerain over the entire w *rld, if possible, 
or, at least as 1 *rge a portion of the earth af 
they can manage to conquer nnd oontrol. 
Taese criminal urges and uaeth'cal aspira¬ 
tions will eveitually lead the CninO'S into 
wars with other nations in which they will 
sustain great injuries to their economy and 
social structure. 8uch devastations will far 
exceed in damage the gains of conquests, 
if achieved. Toe ideas propelling Chiua, 
Pakistan and North Vietnam into coufliots 
therefore are not gainful in the overall human 
sense. 

Toe USSR have built up a wide sphere 
of influence in which there is little eflcotive 
opposition to the will of the giant state. But 
the forces which slowly release human 
ideals from their entanglements and shaklea 
and enable them to bo fully expressed and 
realised, are at work every where in the 
regions domin itel by the Russian h“g*mony, 
and the suzerainty of the USSR will slowly 
dissolve and yield place to human liberty 
and its accepted freedoms. There have been 
sigaa and the top leaders of the USSR are 
intelligent enough to read them and under¬ 
stand their dynamics. It is therefore 
believed that the Russian group wiil uot 
engage in total wars to maintain their 
imperial tyranny over unwilling aubjeof 
communities. The only risk is of ft war or 

of fin vidi Agpniflri opfotooftf of tko 
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Western Block or with China. The 
Chinese ambitions are obstructed by the 
state of things in which the Russians are 
fundamentally involved. The Russians there¬ 
fore face a grave possibility of war with 
China which may badly atfect the future of 
both countries. 

The Americans are also for world domi¬ 
nation, but their approach is more economic 
than military. Haviug the largest iudustrial 
orgauisation in the world and resources 
which defy easy measurement, the U.S.A can 
and do cast her net very widely. Compared 
to the nations that are deeply in sympathy 
with American ideas of forming a major 
military bloc, the Russian and the Caiuese 
organisations appear quite weak. There is 
of course the question of nuclear power : 
but ia that too the Americans hold a quanti¬ 
tative lead. The real daager to America, 
however, rises from her internal lack of 
unity. And the most dangerous element in 
this disunited vastness of peoples and states 
is the colonr question. The white Americans 
are inhumanly and immorally attached to 
ooloar prejudices which cannot but be 
resented by millions of coloured Americans 
and by all peoples of non-white countries. 
Toe American hopes of spreading influence 
over the entire world are thus limited by this 
matter of complexion. A man must have a 
white skin in order to feel sympathy with 
the white dominated United States of 
America. And the number of persous with a 
white skin is clearly less than those who do 
not possess that sort of complexion. How¬ 
ever, there are some white Americans who 
realise the folly of this aggressive prefer¬ 
ence for a type of complexion. They may, 
by chance, succeed in convincing the other * 


Americans of the impossibility of ever 
having a white-dominated world order. If 
that happens, things may change for the 
better for the U.S.A. 

South Africa and Rhodesia come next on 
the list of those countries which have 
imposible policies of political existence. 
These countries not only desire white supre¬ 
macy but they also wish to be supreme in 
areas where the majority of the population 
is non-white. To be exclusively white in 
the heart of Africa is an absurdity which 
needs no expounding. But the South Afri¬ 
cans and the Rhodesians are building con¬ 
centration camps for their coloured popula¬ 
tion. The result will be four men in ihose 
camps for each man in a town exclusively 
reserved for white dwellers. The idea is 
barbaric, bizarre and idiotic, but the politi¬ 
cians of two countries work on that basis. 
The Rhodesians on top of being colour mad 
have gone to the extreme of defying the 
British Parliament which has imperial power 
over this British colony. As a result the 
Rhodesian government is rebel government, 
an outlaw iu the comity of nations. If all 
African states combined to attack the 
Rhodesian government there should be 
nothing wrong in that at international law. 
As a matter of fact it will come to war, 
sooner or later, «n Africa, between African 
majority states and the countries with a 
colour bar against the non-white?. 

If we took up the lesser impossibilities 
that are being attempted by various other 
countries we shall find many and some in our 
own eountry too. The imposition of Hindi, 
the fake federalism of the acquisitive Cong¬ 
ressmen and so forth. But we do not expect 



these to lead to wars or revolutions. Common 
sense and factB should eventually dominate 
the base desires of greedy persons. And 
a greed like a war can be too costly to be 
followed to the bitter end. 

Enquiry info Floods 

When a great calamity sweeps over any 
part of India or occurs as an isolated incident 
like a great railway accident or a confla¬ 
gration, the government concerned usually 
“takes steps” for the discovery of the causes 
of the terrible happenings and slso to decide 
on protective or preventive measures for the 
future safety of the people. Taking steps 
sometimes reaches a clear and well defined 
destination : but usually does not The 
reason for such failure is that the steps are 
taken in the form of marking time within the 
secluded precincts government offices or 
official camps. 80 after prolonged move¬ 
ments of officials within the narrow limits 
set by bureaucratic procoduro nothing worth¬ 
while happens inspite of the expenses that are 
incurred iu the process. When more cala¬ 
mities befall the nation or (ires and collisions 
are repeated, one experiences a helplessness 
that results from a belief in the inevitability 
of acts of God. One might feel that God 
did not have so much to do with the tragedies 
and that human agents were more guilty; 
but such feelings lead no where. Official steps 
resound everywhere again infructuouBly and 
history goes on repeating itself in as fear¬ 
some a manner as before. 

The recent floods in North Bengal have 
caused the death of thousands of innocent 
persons and * have destroyed all the property 
t h at the families of the victims of flood poss¬ 


essed. Great losses have been suffered for 
trading concerns and the State and the 
suffering caused to the people has been 
widespread aud intensive. The size of the 
calamity can be compared to those of great 
earthquakes and intensively fought wars of 
a localised nature. The government has 
ordered an enquiry that will be made now ; 
that is, the usual steps will be taken. In the 
meantime the sufferers are complaining 
bitterly about the insufficiency of the mea 
sures taken by the government for the relief 
of the flood striken population. We cannot 
have any precise and accurate information 
about what has happened and are happening. 
We cannot varify the complaints that we are 
hearing about in a round about manner. But 
many people have said that no effeotive 
measures were taken by the local authorities 
to alleviate the distress that was extensive. 
Not only were (here no proper relief arrange¬ 
ments, but law and order were not maintained 
leading to looting, stealing and victimisation* 
of the suffering people by law breakers of 
of different breeds. The reports might have 
been exaggerated ; but there must have been 
plenty of truth in what were said. Other 
reports related to the negligence of the civil 
authorities in giving flood warning to the 
people in an effective manner. It has been 
said that it was known hours before the 
flood waters entered Jalpaiguri town that 
tremendous torrents were coming down from 
Sikkim and adjoining oatchment areas. Some 
said landslides had blocked up some of the 
hill streams and thus formed large lakes 
which later swept through the temporary 
dams created by falling masses of earth and 
assumed devastating dimensions. It was 
also Baid that warning was given to the oivfl 
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authorities about probable' consequences; 
but they only removed their own posaeasl ms 
and family members from the danger zone 
without taking any trouble to proclaim an 
emergency by drum beat or in any other 
manner. The poople were thus caught comp¬ 
letely unawares aod the heavy carnal ties were 
the result of that. 

Farsightedness is an essential quality of 
efficient managers of human affairs. Govern¬ 
ment officials of the top class must have this 
qua'itv in ample measure in order to be true 
promoters of the people. But, if instead 
of having auy farsightedness they prove 
to V’ nn mng : na*ive, unresponsive to advice, 
callnn iml negligent, they must he removed. 
Our imnnters donot even have the decency 
to rc c ’gn when they fail to protect and serve 
lhs iieouln’s interest. Instead, they come 
out wi h to g serin ins which they shou'd 
re*lly r<*ad to one another rather thaii to 
thf- people. If our Primp MinieUr and onr 
D pu»\ P i*ne Mmi ter fi d repeatedly that 
thnir subordinates are worthless and they do 
nothing ab me it but make announcements 
which are strings of clich<s and much 
repea ml truism*; we should then hive to 
con-ider in a I justice that those highly placed 
politicians are m t lapab e of preserving the 
nation’s tut* rests. If theyianunt clean up 
the p.>'itiral and administiative stables they 
should not thmt undertake the j b« of Prime 
M i>i< r and 1) pu<y Prime Minister. The 
old a' .ige sb tit bad workmen and their 
to< I- also spply very well to mit inters and 
th'ir officials. For when ministers blame 
offKias they admit their own inefficiency. 
There is something wrong fundamentally with 
the state of India. In this state highly 
plactd officials donot cooperate with one 


another for the benefit of the public. They 
rather try to avoid work and attempt to 
shift responsibility. The army authorities, 
the railway and the police authorities could 
think that they had no common duties and 
responsibilities. But if they thought so, 
would not that be fatal for the nation f All 
departments of the central government with 
all departments of all state governments 
should have an overall common front—the 
welfare of the nation. All persons from the 
President of India down to the least impor¬ 
tant inenmbant in the least important 
department of any government should consi¬ 
der the national good as their first respon¬ 
sibility. But in fact only the h'ghest rat king 
persons have any comprehensive outlet k 
about the well bei g of the entire nation. 
The others think they should confine their 
actions and thoughts to Assam, Oiisea or 
some oi her locality and then again only in 
regard to ma'ters concerning irrigation or 
excise policy of the region. There are other 
ministers and officials who concentrate on 
spreading of Hindi in South India or the gran¬ 
ting of loans to persons belorging to a 
particular trade. That the progtess, health, 
security, prosperity and unity of all peoples 
of India were essential prior considerations 
for all who worked in an/ specialised capa¬ 
city was often overlooked by persons with 
a limited outlook and vision ; and out of 
that were b<>rn the spirit of antagonism snd 
the desire to uon-cooperate wuh other publio 
servants in other spheres of work. This 
mentality must be changed to one of a steady 
consciousness of one's patriotic duty, no 
matter wbat special work one did depart- 
mentally or as a minister or official of a 
particular State. Minding one’s own business 
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la a good thing ao long as each minding 
does not make one guilty of causing injury 
to the nation by ignoring the urgent and 
overall requirements of a wider national 
importance. 

Migration o j Talent from India 

Highly qualified Indians in the field of 
science, medicine and industrial technology 
go out of India in large numbers and seek 
jobs in other lands. They get the jobs too 
and many of them settle down permanently 
in foreign countries. Conditions of life are 
much better in most industrially advanced 
countries compared to what one finds in 
India. Facilities for research and for acquiring 
h : ghor specUlised knowledge are obtained 
more easily in those countries than here. 
Silanes and wages are extremely generous 
too. These are good enough reasons for 
nrgrating to Europe or America and most 
Indians go out of their mother country for 
these reasons. Yet some Indian scientists, 
medicalmeu and experts try their level best to 
stay in this country e7en at a sacrifice. Many 
succeed in getting reasonable appoinments 
and itay and work in the mother country, 
though they achieve Icbs and donot realise 
their ambitious in full. Others do not get 
any reasonable appointments or are offered 
relatively unfair and unjust terms by our 
Universities, government institutions or 
industrial establishments and leave the 
oountry in search of better appreciation of 
their worth. In India foreigners are given 
jobs at inordinately inflated terms and tbe 
sons of the soil are valued at a discount 
There are cases where Indians, much superior 
in attainments have been offered low salaries 


compared to what are paid to foreigners of 
le8*er standing. Foreigners themselves are 
surprised when they find this preferential 
treatment in their favour in a land which has 
suffered a great deal at the hand of white 
imperialists. The recent award of the 
Nobel Prize for medicine to Dr. Khorana has 
brought this matter to the top. Dr. Khorana, 
apparently, left this country as he found 
little recognition of hie merits here. He 
was given a very honoured reception in the 
U. S A. and he carried on valuable research 
work in that country which eventually secured 
the Nobel Prize for him. There are many 
other Indian scientists in the U. S. A , the 
U. K. and in o.ther countries who are doing 
very valuable work in those countries. All 
these men CJuld have been assets of great 
value to India ; but were not given due 
recognition and bad to leave their mother 
country in s°arch of more favourable plaoes 
of work. We thus lo^t valuable talent and 
and allowed other nations to benefit from 
what we did not make use of. 

There should be renewed surveys of 
qualified Indians who leave India to work 
ia other countries and our government should 
explain to us why we have not been able to 
make use of the services of these scientists 
and experts. A nation which does not allow 
even the export of its debased curnnry 
to other lands should take better cAre of its 
human ability and not permit the flight of 
talent to other places. For Human talent 
is more valuable than gold, silver or paper 
money. Our top leaders should know that 
and try to keep all our best men in India 
and arrange for them to work for the 
advantage and progress of India. 
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Tin Kashmir Question 

Looked at in ;i strictly constitutional and 
matter of fact manner the only question that 
comes up in connection with Kashmir and its 
people is that of Pakistan's and (.'hina’s illegal 
occupation of certain parts of that state and 
also that ol removing the trespassers from 
that region of India. Sheikh Abdullah and 
other loose thinking politicians miss the 
point entirely when they discuss a K ashmir 
question wbeili does not exist namely that of 
a plebiscite to decide whether Kashmir is an 
integral part of India or whether the people 
of Kashmir should have, fresh terms and 
conditions of being a State in the union of 
states that i> the Republic of India. 
Kashmir became a part of India by accession 
and alter that act of accession by the lawful 
government of Kashmir of the time no demand 
from the people of Kashmir can arise lawfully 
and constitutionally. For no State of India 
can have the right i<> negotiate afresh its 
terms of inclusion in the Republic of India 
at any time after it had once been lawfully 
included in the body politic of India. If 
Kashmir can have a plebiscite, then so can 
W. Bengal or Kerala. Pre-partition India too 
was divided without a plebiscite and, now. 
if each integral part of India can have a 
plebiscite for deciding its relations with 
the sovereign state why should not the entire 
population of India and Pakistan have a 
plebiscite to determine anew whether there 
should be two Blates or one undivided India 
as before 1917. The people of India, 
Burma and Ceylon may also hold a plebiscite 
to consider whether there should be several 
separate btates or a sniglc state of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. If such a 
plebiscite were held the people of India, 


would outnumber the peoples of Pakistan 
and even the total population of Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon and there would be a 
single Hindu majority State. The point is 
that if India could be divided into two 
states on the ground that the muslim 
minority would prefer a partition, why could 
not then the Hindu minority of Kashmir 
demand the integration of Kashmir with 
India ! Whv again cannot the Hindu mino¬ 
rity of Fast Pakistan demand its inclusion 
iu the Union of India. They have exactly 
the same arguments (based on truth) to 
support the idea of the inclusion of East 
Pakistan in India as were put forward 
falsely by the Muslim League when it deman- 
the partition of India in 1917. As a matter 
of fact the people of Pakistan, as a whole, 
are being ruled by a dictator and they should, 
therefore, have a plebiscite to decide 
whether 1) the Avub government should 
continue and 2i whether the Hindus of East 
Pakistan should be allotted certain district* 
of that territory which will be joined with 
India. 

Sheikh Abdullah or Mao Tse Tung should 
not have any thoughts about Kashmir and 
India any more than they could harbour 
thoughts of joining Uzbekistan to Pakistan 
on the ground that the people of the former 
country were muslims. 

The idea of theocracy is repugnant to 
logic or modern law. If one person cannot 
have a separate constitution or legal system 
for himself on the ground of his personal 

religious faith, a large body of persons too 
cannot have special political rights by reason 

of adherence to a particular religions faith. 

The question of majority alone can decide 
such matters and the partition of India on a 
religious basis on the demand of a minority 
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body was untenable and unjust at inter¬ 
national law when the British oarried it 
out. Constitutional handicaps which Pakis¬ 
tan has imposed on minority communities 
and the persecution that they are being 
subjected to with the knowledge and con¬ 
nivance of Pakistan officialdom should 
condemn that state in the eye of all 
nations which claim to uphold human rights 
and jnstice. But diplomatic policy appears 
to override ethical principles as far as the 
“powers” are concerned and Pakistan goes 
ou with its irrationalities and crimes against 
humanity without any challenge from these 
important nations. The facts of Pakistan’* 
aggression in Kashmir nrp well known ; but 
the cunning self interest of many nations 
induce them to condone Pakistan’s deviations 
from the principles of political conduct laid 
down by the United Nations Organisation. 
In such circumstances, no principles, whether 
of logic, ethics or international behaviour 
can affect any political decisions of any 
kind. No arguments are really worth any¬ 
thing and force and might remain the deci¬ 
ding factors everywhere. India should 
remember that and not waste any time aud 
energy over the Kashmir question. Sooner or 
later India will have to forcibly decide all 
matters of aggressiop or reb elliou. 

I honijhis aw/ Tho/if/hl- 

This is the age of extraordinary thought*. 
And all the thoughts that crowd the brains 
of humanity do not necessarily come from 
chairman Mao T’se Tung. The peculiarities 
of many of these thoughts are so astounding 
that one has now to think of a new kind of 
negative genius that contradicts all ancient 
thoughts of accepted and time honoured value. 


In high politics, in bazar cheating, in demand 
for increased wages and decreased work or 
in novelties of the world of sports, music, 
dance, literature or social behaviour, we 
find the genius of twisted thoughts operating 
in full force everywhere. In high level 
politics there are many new thoughts rela¬ 
ting to sovereignty, liberty, rights and obli¬ 
gations. It would appear that occupation 
of the territories of other nations can be 
lustitied by queer thinking on the part of the 
aggressors. Wars are justified by proc¬ 
laiming peaceful motives, conquests are 
referred to as acts of liberation and plunder 
as giving protection. Processions are taken 
cat for obstructing traffic in big cities in 
order to convince nobody in particular and 
causing annoyance to the road using public, 
for achieving objectives which have the nature 
collective bargaining between employers 
and employees. Nobody, of course, can 
understand how it can help collective bargai¬ 
ning with the (government of India by pre¬ 
venting people from going back home after 
offico hours. In music, dance or the various 
arts, creations come to life through the death 
of aesthetic emotions, forms and technique 
of expression. There is a fundamental 
emptiness behind new types of art eflorts 
caused by ignorauce and a defensive contempt 
and antipathy for true knowledge of tha 
intellectual bases of artistic creation. 
Glorification of ill-mannered wayB, adoption 
of strange styles in clothes, avoidance 
of cleanliness and hygiene and behaving 
liko tramps seem to be the things recognised 
as the most impressivo in society. Disobe¬ 
dience, indiscipline, disloyalty, hooliganism, 
association with treasonable activities 
and other anti-social tendencies characterise 
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the actions of certain sections of the youth 
of the country. As far as games and sports 
are concerned the majority of those who 
could have been the players and the athletes, 
only engage in rowdism at the play grounds 
when important matches are played. The 
standards are very low and the performance 
not worth recording. Instead of learning 
proper style and training for developing 
excellence the would be champions specia¬ 
lise in doing what should not be done and 
not doing what should be. If some one hid 
introduced a new style of football played 
with two balls, coloured black and white, 
and alloting one to each contesting side 
with which alone the allottee side could 
score ; the sheer fantasticness of the idea 
might attract support from a good number 
of persons. If one could ascribe the twin 
football idea to Chairman Mao, it would no 
doubt earn quick popularity. Thoughts and 
ideas, in order to be new and attractive have 
to be contrary and bizarre. When executed 


they must produce effects which will 
strongly suggest imperfections and lack of 
preoisioa. Also a certain haphasardaess 
and rustic lack of orderly technique will 
add to the value of the work. Meauiog- 
lessness, obcenicy, perversion and orimiaality 
as vehioles of progress would be appreciated 
by those who desire the muses to let their 
hair down. In the d<ys of the cave 
dwellers houses were, holes in the hills. 
Food, clothing and ornaments were unem¬ 
bellished gifts of nature with uo planned 
sice, shape or other quilities. If n>w we 
discard plan and design and accept the pro¬ 
ducts of human effort in the manner we 
acoepted what nature gave us; our tastes 
will change along with the shapes of things 
that will come. The weirdness of our thoughts 
will struggle to fit in with the fautasies of 
nature. We may easily best nature by 
deliberately breaking and twisting and by 
intentionally avoiding the paths of logic, 
meaning, balance and beauty. 










SWAMI VtVHtANftNDA AND THE RAMXKWSHNA 

v '\ fV' 

SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTEBJEE 


"Sir, have yi hi seen GodV 

. Born and bred in a sober and dignified— 
middle-class family, Swami Vivekananda develo- 
j»ed a natural immunity from the prevalent ills of 
the age. His physical beauty was superb. Stoutly 
built, he had an intellectual forehead, pearly 

white teeth, thick, wavy black hair, a pair of 

incomparable eyes and a deep musical voice. His 
physical charms could win any heart at a glance. 
Writing about him Swami Gambhirananda says : 

“He sang in a sweet baritone, and could 
play on various instruments with consider¬ 
able skill. In athletics he outshone others, 
particularly in wrestling. In debate he 

was unchallengable.yet he was 

very simple in his habits, careless about 
dress, warm in his friendship and unstin¬ 
ted in his charity.” 

Consequently it was no wonder that he won 
the favours of Keshavchandra at an early age, and 
soon found a place as a member of the choir in 
the Brahmo Samaj prayer hall. But singing 
devotional songs and hearing routine sermons did 
not satisfy his curiosity about God. He went about 
asking all men of God whosoever preached or 
talked of Him. “Sir, have you seen God ?” was 
his invariable query. Naturally enough, some of 
the persons he addressed felt shy and some 
surprised at this unusual question. Even Deven- 
dranath, who was called “Maharshi” 
or the great sage, got immensely perplexed. He 
could only mutter a negative reply. 

The only one person who gave a reply in the 
affirmative to his question was Sree Ramakrishna. 
He said: 

• “Yes, I have seen. God. I see Him as I see 
. you, only far more intensely. • God can 
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be seen. One can talk to Him. But 
cares for God ?” ’ 

■ 

Of course the saint’s tepty did not car^| 
conviction to the Swami at first. How couM^? 
man of reason believe in such fantastic claims, 
So, Swaroiji thought that it was nothing but 
delusion or hallucination of the mad man. -.■vSff 


But the mad man had his special charms;, 
could not be brushed aside, inspite of his sicQp1$|m 
Some men of high standing were gathering rotmfejj 
him to watch him go into ecstasy and come bac»| 
to consciousness. It was a sort of miracle. Princfcj! 
pal Rev. Hastio of the General Assembly’s Institu¬ 
tion brought this miraculous power of SrefA 
Ramakrishna to the notice of his students 


whom was Swamiji, then known as Narendra Dutta. 

• i 

At first the mad man of Daksbineswar 0 
more fond of Swamiji than he was of 


But gradually the table turned, and Swamiji g%f 
mort and more attracted. This prog 
increasing attraction reached its zenith 




Si 


Swamiji wa9 engulfed by adversity on the sudden^; 
death of his father in 1884. He wa9 then preparing.^; 

i 


for his degree examination, and his 

father left little for the family to fall back upon .% 

•*'** 

The destitute but sizeable family eked otttA 
its existence with the help of Swamiji’s maternal'; 
grandmother. The Swami meantime graduated^ 
took a year in Law and then gradually 
from the family into the fold of his Master, wfcfr 

t K • 

made him his slave by love, 

• ; *• •V*' •' 

How the Master moulded his life is A matter : 
which we must leave the readers to guess, Tfeg:| 
result was that one was seen wrapped up ftdly iiyf 
another, and Swamiji took the usual Sannyasin’S;' 
vow of not touching women and gold. Thai 
began his “Tapasya” or penante for his setf- 
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realization. Alongwilh him were a few other co- 
disciples, all almost his own age. 

Of the two great forces that shaped his 
boyhood and youth, namely, patriotism and love 
of Cod, the second got the heller of the first 
i nder the Master’s intliience. He then dreamt 
of God, and not of his countr\ . And there is no 
doubt that he got the taste of what i« mystically 
called Bliss or "Wirbikalpa Samadhi", an eso¬ 
teric experience that changes the human mental 
p;aue altogether. 

But his Maslei knew how Swamiji would 
blossom out into his fullness. He knew that he 
would grow to he a great bam an tree giving 
shelter In thousands of tired souls, lie could not 
remain a selfish mendicant looking only for his 
own personal salvation. Tin* Master said : 

“You will do gioal things in the world ; 
you will bring spiritual consciousness 
to men, and assuage the misery of the 
humble and the poor.” 

He stressed on the llpanisliadic truth that 
“God is manifested in everything” by littering in 
v state of supeivonseiousness that ‘“Jiva is Shiva” 
(All living beings arc Gods). He also cautioned 
that “Religion is not for empty bellies.’’ 

The seeds of these truths and sayings were 
sown in the fertile soil of Vivekanandas suhe .lu¬ 
scious field. In course of time, they germinated 
and grew up under favourable condition as 
fturdy plants. 

The Master parsed away in 1886, leaving 
behind him a handful of disciples to take care of 
themselves. Among*! them were a few callow 
young men, mostly students in their teens, who 
had left home with an ardent desire to become 
men of God. The Swami headed the group. But 
there were also a few householders, men of the 
world, yet devoted to the master. When these 
young aspirants refused to go hack home after 
the Master passed away, a couple of wealthy 
householders offered to support them in order to 
keep the flag of Sree Ramakrishna flying. So 
these young mendicants were housed in a dilapi- 
t ted house in Baranagore suburbs of Calcutta. 
By common consent, Vivekananda led this band 


of young monks at the sanctuary where they 
devoted themselves to meditation, study and 
spiritual exercise. 

The Swami was already familiar with the 
outlines of European philosophy. He now devoted 
himself assiduously to the study of its Indian 
counterpart. But soon this inactive and scheduled 
course of life began to hang heavy on hin. He 
thought that, unless he made himself familiar with 
the thought-currents of the modern world, he 
would merely stagnate and end in perversity. He 
could never reconcile to the age-old idea of a 
monk's goal of earning personal salvation only. 
It appeared to him to he a narrow ideal and he 
thought that he must break through this narrow¬ 
ness. His brother-disciples, however, did not 
subscribe to the same views, alleast readily'. 

To get out of this rut, he made some, journeys in 
JJKJfi and 1890, either alone or with a coin- 
I anion, to Northern India. The world outside 
opened a new vista, hut mysticism again got 
the better of hi- rationality when he was at 
('azipui in the Httei Pradesh in 1889. Paohari 
Ib.ba, a mystic saint who reportelly lived on air 
only, was about to absorb him completely. He 
i arrowlv escaped the calamity of giving up his 
loyally to Sree Raniakiislma by, as the story ha- 
•*, tepcalcd visions he had of the saint. In plain 
language, his devotion to Sree Ramakrishna 
eventually survived his temporary weakness for 
en-licism, verging on apostasy. 

Swamiji’s restlessness, however, grew with 
days and he was not at peace in their Baranagore 
camp which, in fact, was the first Ramakrishna 
Math or monastery in this country. Finally in 
1891 he left this monastery alone to continue his 
wander-years or pilgrimage. 

Some four hundred years ago, Bengal 
produced a greater wandering mendicant in the 
jicrson of Sree Chaitanya. He covered on foot 
almost the whole of South India and a large 
territory in the North. The journey occupied 
him for about six years when he preached his 
message of love and universal brotherhood. His 
message inspired the downtrodden with a sense of 
dignify at a time when corrupt Muslim rule was 



sapping the vitality of the Hindu community, 
specially in the Eastern region. 

Four hundred years later, Swami Vivekananda 
walked over the same territory as Sree Chaitanya 
did on a different purpose. Swamiji was inherently 
a monk in action and not a monk in meditation. 
Mysticism claimed him for a lime, but as soon as 
he recovered from its spell, his instinctive-patrio¬ 
tism grew stronger, lie wanted to see every inch 
of his motherland ; he wanted to examine the 
condition in which his poor countrymen lived ; 
he wanted to find out to what extent the soul of 
ihe country revolted against hei utter subjection 
and degradation. 

He bad known the English in llemial and 
bad a taste of the civilization they bad brought 
in. He knew bow London grew rapidly at the 
cost of Cassimbu/.ui, and whv the graduates, 
even in his days, were finding it difficult to get 
uitable employment. He ako watched, with a 
sense of distress and humiliation, the inroads 
made by the Christian missionaries by means of 
their unfair methods of conversion. 

What did he think of the Englishman's 
efforts to civilize India He said that in trying 
to civilize India, the English used three ‘B's, 
namely, Bible, Brandy and Bayonet. The appaient 
result of these efforts was an increasingly flushing 
poverty and a greater moral degradation of the 
i ouiilry. 

With *Jivi‘ in utter misery, how could the 
monk in action rest in peace ? He had to find out 
•l way to relieve their wretched stale. So restive 
and desolate, the patriot monk set out on a study 
lour. That was the first step he look. 

There is a vast similarity between Sree 
Chaitanya and Swami Vivekananda. Both were 
young mendicants, about twentyfive years of age, 
when they set out to traverse a large tract of 
India on foot. They followed almost the same 
route, one doing it in the reverse order. Both 
had the greatest compassion for the downtrodden, 
ihe scum of the society, and both strove hard 
to put them on their feel. Indignant with the 
misrule of the alien Government, both offered 
insistence to the evil forces. Both were emphatic 


on the point that it was not only the monks whtvi 
could earn salvation, but house-holders, too, stand' 
on equal chance. Sree Chaitanya preached that : 
‘Human being is the highest epitome of God” • 
and Swami Vivekananda taught that ‘‘Jiva is 
Shiva”. Essentially, their messages arc iden¬ 
tical . 

The study lour of the Swami occupied him. 
for about two and a half years at the end of., 
which he set sail for America on May 31, 1893. 

J'uring the wander-years, he devoted almost one,, 
vr ar to the studies of the Vedas under Pandit 
Sunkar Pandurang, a great Vedic scholar in , 
Pore Bunder in Western India. Here his wide.; 
knowledge in Sanskrit grammar, acquired 
earlier at Jay pore, stood him in good stead. ■ 
Pandit Pandurang was charmed with the talents 
of his young student and said that India needed 
a person of the Swami's calibre to interpret 
Hindu culture and lcligion in foreign lands. 
Possibly he had heard about the Parliament of 
Keligiou which was to sit in Chicago. 
To Iris student, however, the suggestion meant little - 
or nothing until such time as he met the Maharaja - 
of Ramnad (Madras) in early 1893. 

The resolute Swami continued his march. 
Travelling alone a« a mendicant and, living 
cluck on iharitv, he met people of all grades,; 
high and low, rich and poor. He slopped with the 
pool, lived at times even with the family of 
sweepers, and shared the privations and indign¬ 
ities of the downtrodden and the oppressed classes. 
He found that the hulk of the Hindu community , 
was submerged io ignorance, jealousy, poverty 
and the other evils they carry with them. He was 
greatly distressed. But he noticed, with a sense of 
relief, that although poverty had drained bial; 
countrymen . ruthlessly, glimmering signs of a v 
gnat spiritual heritage, in them was unmistakable. 
The spiritual treasure of the community was not ! 
\ holly destroyed and its soul survived beneath the 
wreckage. 

He realized how shallow the Westernized 1 
reformers were ! All their talks of reformation < 
were superficial showy rot. Also, how impudent 
wire our own countrymen who wanted to bring. 
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in social, religious anil political reforms without 
looking for the soul of the country. How much do 
they know of the lowly people who form the hulk 
of the society ? They see them through their 
coloured glasses ; they merely profess a lip-deep 
sympathy with them in order to serve their own 
ends. , 

They were ‘’the empty bellies” and, Sree 
Ramakrishna had said, religion was not for them. 
No ideas or ideals, either spiritual, intellectual or 
moral, can glow in the barren field of poverty . 
Abject poverty cats up the. vitality of the communi¬ 
ty and reduces it to a state of stupor. It is as much 
true of an individual as of a community. 

Foreign crities have always. hcen loud to 
proclaim from house tops that religion is the 
cat so of India's downfall and decay. Their 
t rnler lings here have also sung the same tune. 
It was the Swamiji who first declared emphatically 
that poverty was at the root of all these ailments. 
And this was not a statistical deduction hut a 
realization horn of his assiduous study-tour. Bui 
he was no politician, indulging in jugglery of 
words to seivc his own end. He halt’d politics and 
wrote to his devotee Alasinga in Madras from 
Paris in September, 1 <195 : 

‘ I hale cowaidiee ; I will have nothing to 
do with cowards or political nonsense. 1 
do not believe in any politics. God and 
Truth are the only politics in the world, 
everything else is trash. 

His heart was human and not political. It 
bled for the downtrodden, the afflicted, the poor. 
It hied profusely. They were the victims of 
grinding poverty which was caused by rule of 
barbarity, both alien and native. To his disciples 
he often lamented ; 

“Do you feel that millions and millions of 
the descendants of Cods and of sages 
have become next door neighbours to 
brutes ?” 

Humanism or patriotism whatever it may 
be called, it was not conceived politically. Its 
source was spiritual. It came from the spirit of 
service to man, the epitome of God. 

His spirituality thus appears to have melted 


into patroitism and it has given his action a 
positive direction. This, in fact, is unique. -No 
Indian saint had the same distinction and such a 
wide vision. He heralded a new era and laid the 
foundation of new India. “India to him was the 
aii he breathed”, said Sister Nivedita and she 
added : “There was one thing, however, deep iu 
the Master's nature, that he himself never knew 
how to adjust. This was the love of his country 
and his resentment of her suffering.” 

Though his thoughts and vision were wide 
enough to cover the universe, he did not lose 
himself in the wilderness of internationalism. 
Very correctly, he began his charity at home. 
His countrymen were his immediate charge. His 
neighbours must receive his first consideration. 

But the problem was how to remove this 
appaling poverty. The problem was how to bring 
«bout a radical change in the moribund communi¬ 
ty around him. The problem was how to make 
Hinduism as aggressive as Christianity and Islam 
to resist disgraceful and degrading conversion. 
He had no faith in the declared mission of the 
clien Government. The British did not conquer 
India for any humanitarian purpose. They 
i aturally wanted to reap the full benefit of their 
conquest. It would suit their purpose to keep 
the inhabitants poor, uneducated and fighting 
amongst themselves as long as they could. 

But there were some Hindu Maharajas in 
the country who together ruled over about a 
fifth of the land. The British did not normally 
interfere with their internal administration. Could 
something be done through these satraps ? At 
one time the Swami thought that revival of India 
should begin at that end. Social reforms, liberal 
education, and physical training on the proper 
lines would create a band of formidable soldiers 
in those semi-independnt territories. These soldiers 
would in course of time work for British India’s 

revival. .i 

- > 

It is said that, like many other fiery patriots, 
the Swami, too, cherished the idea of an armed 
revolution to get rid of the foreign rule. But for 
this purpose, he was not at all in favour of 
getting any foreign help. He is reported to have 




contacted even a reputed gunmaker for ammuni¬ 
tion. AH this may or may not be entirely correet, 
but visions of armed revolution in young Bengal 
even in Swami Vivekananda’s days was nothing 
u common. But his study-tour must have taught 
him that the country as a whole was then as dead 
as mutton. There wa9 not the slightest spark of 
•life anywhere to support a revolution of that 
future. What was lacking? Strength—physical 
and moral both of course ! 


Ramakrishnananda and Swami Saradananda, tht» ; 
two noted disciples of Sree Ramakrishna had been 
cirect disciples of Christ in a former life}:’. 
Whatever may be said of others, the Swami had 
no such complex in his rational mind. This is 
revealed in his following utterances : 

‘‘Jesus fell short, because he always did 
not Jived upto his own highest ideal ; 
and above all, because he did not give 
woman an equal place with man. Woman 


Events moved very quickly. While he was 
t‘.r.ning in his mind the great problems of India 
•ml her revival, some of his admirers arranged 
to rush him to America with a vague idea of 
I'icsenting him as an ambassador of Hindu culture 
and religion in the Parliament of Religion. He, 
loo, saw the hands of God behind the move. 
Madras took a leading part in the matter and was 
•ibly supported by Rajasthan. The two Maharajas 
who took the initiative were those of Ranmud and 


did everything for him, yet no one was 
made an apostle. This was doubtless 
owing to his Semitic origin.” 

However, both the orthodox and the 
progressive sections of the Hindu community 
.•’•ongly resented this most unwelcome inroad of 
Christianity. They found in the young Swami an 
cUe exponent of the modern thought and the 
nascent awakening of the community arising out 
■jf the conflict was a propelling force behind the 


k belli. 


sane. 


Apart fiom these two .Maharaja.-’ personal 
irgard for the Swami, national awakening took 
no small part in the matter. To Indians of those 
d..ys, au> thing European, specially of British 
oi. : gin, carried the hallmark of advancement. 
Not to speak of material and intellectual worlds, 
tliis- sense of inferiority invaded even the spiri- 
'.ial territory. In their colossal ignorance, even 
the so-called educated class regarded Christianity 
as the highest form of human religious concep- 
I'on. Even the disciples of Sree Ramakrishma 
could not escape this complex. Some proclaimed 
hf.l, like Keshavchandra, Swaini Vivekananda 
’■ad a passionate regard for Christ and that Swami 


Why did the Swami agree to go to America 
is ofcourse a different matter, but he seemed to 
lave agreed readily. Bui before he went abroad, 
he had satisfied himself on the query with which 
•i" began his spiritual life, namely, “Sir, have 
>cii seen Cod ?’’ He saw his God very vividly 
and proclaimed : 

“Ma\ 1 he horn and reborn and suffer •’ 
a thousand miseries, if only I may- 
worship the only Cod in whom I believe, 
the sum total of all souls, and, above all, 
my Cod the wicked, my Cod the afflicted, 
my Cod the poor of all races.” 

[To he continued] 




AESTHETICISM : A LIFE-VALUE 


KAMAL HOY 


(i) "If Ail For Art’s Sake arises from the 
cancellation of ideals, (lie period which follows 
J8lo offers ,i perfect example of that convenient 
iccipe.” 1 A. CJuerard. 

(ii) “Don’t you reincrnher my telling you 
that one ought to make one s life a work of 
art Henry James. 

(iii) “For myself. I look fonvaid to the 
lime when aesthetics will take the place of ethics, 
when the sense of heaul\ will he the dominant 
law of life : ! Oscar Wilde. 

The two devolutions, French and Industrial, 
cast the Zeitgeist of the nineteenth eentulry in a 
new mould. Initially they released a mood of 
buoyant optimism Iml as the century advanced 
in years, the Victorians discovered that these 
forces weie in fact Janus-headed. C.'onsequentlv 
their ebullience sobered into -oul-searehing ; 
their hopefulness changed into scepticism, it not 
into despair. 

By extending the liunchise to the down¬ 
trodden and the deprived the democratic Victorian 
age raised no doubt high hopes of realising the 
millennium. But at the same time by elevating 
tl.c lowest common denominator to the level of 
the ideal, it tended to degrade culture in general, 
to the dismay of the literati. The phenomenal 
development of science left its stamp on the 
temper of the period : challenging the supernatural 
elements of Christianity scientism seemed to 
liberate the chafing souls from its fold and tire 
tyranny of the Original Sin. Evolutionism, the 
child of the nineteenth century sciences, appeared 
to be a better surrogate for Christianity as it 
opened up a new vista of limitless and automatic 
progress. The Victorian Mammon-worship deri¬ 
ved both sanction and incentive from this linear 


view of history. But this new god, too, let them 
down for “whereas the new biology had seemed, 
at least for a while, to fortify a belief in progress, 
ihe new physics apparently denied the possibility 
of any such faith. 1 Technology increased the 
aintnilies of life and employment potentialities 
' aifold hut its ruinous impact was loo palpable in 
the giadually degrading quality of life.. The. 
cumulative result of these abrupt changes of 
dubious value hut of farrcaching consequences was 
<i>e complete disintegration of the spiritual values, 
t* v* snapping of the traditional moorings and the 
permeation of every spheie of life with the spirit 
of crass materialism. How pervasive was the 
mVrtion of utilitaiianisin is indicated by the life- 
values of the heroes of Dickens, the most represen¬ 
tative Victorian writer : “The ideal to he striven 
after then, appears to he something like this : a 
hundred thousand pounds, a quaint old house with 
plenlv of ivy on it, a sweetly womanly wife, a 
horde of children, and no work. Everything is 
safe,soft, peaceful and, above all, domestic. * ,R 
‘■’ibis deification of domesticity makes life utterly 
drah and pedestrian : denuded of all quests for 
the abstract and the metaphysical, it becomes a 
saunter along the same known path rather than 
an exciting spiritual adventure in search of the 
unknown. So, the twin forces of democracy and 
industrialism succeeded in creating utopian 
hopes only to dash them and left, at least, the 
sensitive souls disillusioned and perplexed. 
Their spirit was maimed and impoverished for 
a time : hut the battered revealed religion and the 
deceptive democracy and science could 
no longer dyke up their growing resentment 
against them. Ultimately it burst into an open 
revolt against the whole ethos of the age. The 
form of this minority revolt is aestheticism ; its 
battle-cry, Beauty ; its camp-followers, the 





fc^histicates and.the dilettanti. In the cauldron of 
its complex and composite inetaphysic both science 
and religion poured in their ingredients, a bit 
ironically. 

II 

The nineteenth century aestheticism had deep 
inots in the spirit of its age and though a protest 
.Muinsl the invasion of the life of the spirit by the 
values of technology and commerce, it borrowed its 
metaphysical substratum from “evolutionism, 
'('lie rigorous application of this theory to things 
material .and immaterial brings them under the 
Mvav of time and entails the loss of tlu-ir solidity 
and absoluteness. Developed to its logical conclu¬ 
sion, it implies that everything is in a state of 
I'rvpctual flux and is a momentary confluence of 
divergent forces. The apparent stability or 
|,;tlern it seems to possess is not intrinsic to it ; 
father it is ascribed by the miiul ol the beholder. 
I'iscerning the ubiquitous operation of the 
inexorable law of change, Paler is piompted to 
<i serve: “That elcai. perpetual outline of faoeand 
limb is but an image of ours, under which we 
group them -a design in a web, the actual threads 
>>l which pass out lieyond it. This at least of 
Maim.—like our life has, that it is but the concurre¬ 
nce, renewed from in uncut to moment, of forces 
paiting sooner or later on their ways.” 8 Since he 
believes that “the chief factor in the thoughts of 
■ lie modern mind concerning itself is the intricacy, 
the universality of natural law. even in the moral 
order." 7 he pictures the human mind as a con¬ 
glomeration of the disparate deposits of the 
passing moments. As every moment is unique 
and the impression it leaves in the reservoir of 
the memory bears the. stamp of this uniqueness, 
the continuity of the self and the notion of identity 
are thrown overboard. In other words, the soul or 
the self ceases to be a substance, solid and immu¬ 
table, and becomes u process. More devastating 
in its consequences is the extension of the evolu¬ 
tionary theory to the spiritual plane. Pater 
envisages the religions “as expressions of 
varying phases of its sentiment concerning the 


unseen world,,..” 8 Thus, at one stroke; he 
drags religion down from thfc plane of the eternal 
to that of the temporal and views it as only one 
of the innumerable products of the human mind. 
Stripped of its divinity, religion becomes an 
offspring of an historical necessity and so loses 
all claim to absoluteness. Inevitably, reality itself 
is conceived as a becoming, and not as a being, 
as a process, and not as a condition. As nothing 
immune to change, nothing is absolute. Hence 
itlativism becomes an article of faith with the 
aesthetes. 

In the tug-of-war between science and 
religion, the latter lost much of its halo and 
authority. To save their age from spiritual 
anarchy, the self-styled Victorian prophets 
enunciated rival theories and varying criteria of 
truth which tended to cancel each other out. Their 
very lack of unanimity was sufficient to discredit 
intellect as an instrument for reaching truth, and 
flic positivistic spirit of the time hred distrust of 
speculative thinking. Rut feeling and sensation 
have a positive advantage over ratiocination in 
that “we need no proof that we feel” and hence 
“our knowledge is limited to what we feel.” 8 As 
“nothing is moie private and distinctive in a man 
‘lian his feelings," 10 dependence on them creates 
new pioblems of epistemology and communica¬ 
tion. The interposition of the smoke screen of his 
feeling or sensibility keeps the pcrceiver at a few 
removes from the object of hi» perception. Con¬ 
sequently the reality of the things eludes him 
because lie knows it as it is reflected in the mirror 
of his feelings. So, “can we be sure that things 
aie at all like our feelings ?” n This position 
• alls for a rc-definition of reality. Our senses 
con perceive only concrete objects since they 
cannot penetrate the veneer of appearance or the 
facade of a thing. As a result, the reality of a 
thing is determined by its accessibility to the 
senses. This justifies the aesthetes’ worship of 
the objective world in preference to the invisible 
and the subjective one, and their relegation of 
the abstract to a comparatively subordinate 
position. Wilde’s assertion that “it is only shallow 
people who do not judge by appearances. The 
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mystery of the world is the visible, not the 
invisible,” is the expression of the aesthetes’ con¬ 
viction that appearance is reality. 

Normally we liberate ourselves from the 
prison of the private sell through our allegiance 
to a transcendental or, at least, a collective value, 
(inversely, our exclusive dependence on feeling 
or sensation plunges us in the impregnable 
dungeons of our respective selves. The walled-in 
nature of the human psyche militates against any 
rttempt to establish interpersonal communication. 
If “each one was alone serving his life-sentence 
of solitary confinement” and “there was no 
communication from cell to cell,” 1 - 1 society’s claim 
to create and impose impersonal and absolute 
values on its denizens is at once preposterous and 
presumptuous. On the assumption that every 
individual is a unique creation and bis individua¬ 
lity inviolable, the votaries of aestheticism look 
upon him as the sole criterion and creator of bis 
own values. Any attempt to thrust on him ready¬ 
made values which may not be in consonance with 
his personality is a veritable sacrilege in their 
eyes. The aesthetes are, at bottom, nonconfor¬ 
mist individualists ; the herd instinct is anathema 
to them. 

In the preceding century Christianity faded 
lo hold its own against the onslaught of science : 
its central tenets which made life meaningful and 
purposive in terms of the supernatural and the 
transcendental were seiiously questioned. 
Without flying in the face of logic and the find 
-ing of science it was fairly difficult to keep alive 
one's faith in the revealed religion. On the other 
hand, it was equally difficult to construct a stable 
and consistent vvolrd-piclure on the foundation 
of the ever-changing scientific data. Chris¬ 
tianity put a strain on the aesthetes’ credulity, 
and science failed to satisfy their emotional and 
spiritual urges. Naturally they could not live in 
h spiritual vacuum indefinitely ; they felt the 
compulsion to evolve an ontology which would 
afford satisfaction to both their intellect and emo¬ 
tion and lie at the same time without the strait ja¬ 
cket of the Christian dogma and the tentativeness 
and contingency of science. Free from these 


limitations of religion and science, the vision 
that underlies the aesthetic way of life “reposes 
on no basis of unverified hypothesis, (which) 
makes no call upon a future after all somewhat 
problematic.”’ 4 Unlike Christianity, aestheticism 
tlaunts its invulnerability to knowledge and 
truth ; however startling may be the additions 
to them, its tenets remain beyond their tentacles.- 
As a way of life it flourishes by default and is in 
a way a substitute for Christianity. 

In the absence of a teleology which links 
up (»od, man and the universe life can no more 
derive any value from beyond itself. Hence life 
becomes an end in itself and “self-culture” its 
supreme goal. Aldington very pertinently observes 
lh.it “the ideal of self-culture is a transference ol 
the Christian idea of individual salvation of the 
soul to the sphere of literature and art”. 35 The 
aesthetes confess their inability lo unravel the 
mystery that surrounds the origin and the goal 
of life. Once they admit that “what is secure in 
mr existence is but the sharp apex of the present 
moment between two hypothetical eternities,” 36 
tliev are diiven straight into the arms of hedonism. 

Vie have ahead) explained why the quest for 
sensation, and specially the pleasurable sensa¬ 
tions, comes to occupv the pivotal position in the 
ceslhetu wav of life. A corollary of viewing 
sensation and feeling as the only gateway to 
t*uth and reality is the belief “that there can be 
ru meaning in life save such as belongs to and 
derives from the order of reality which the human 
body inhabits.""' 7 And lo grade experience in 
terms of intensity is to opt for pleasure. (Of 
course, Marquis de Sade has a different view.) 

Tor in contrast to other values and terms which 
<li maud our adherence to some external stand¬ 
ards and criteria, ple^surableness or otherwise 
of an experience can be assessed by the 
experiencing self alone. The hedonism of the 
esthetes is fully consistent with their predo¬ 
minantly individualistic approach to life. To 
value an experience for its capacity to yield 
p'easure is lo ignore all distinctions between 
g..od and evil. The aesthetes are asocial as well ‘ 
as amoral. •' 
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The “aesthetic religion” with “self-culture” 
93 its motto 'demands of its devotees that to 
make the rao9t of life they should be receptive to 
myriad experiences and fleeting sensations, the 
only things real amidst the welter of metaphysi¬ 
cal and spiritual confusions. To do that success¬ 
fully, purged of all prejudices and preconcep¬ 
tions, they should always be in a state of suspen¬ 
ded judgment i.e., non-coinmittcd. To conform 
io any pre-existent pattern of existence is to 
('incriminate between experiences.” To reject 
one’s own experiences is to arrest one’s own 
development. To deny one's own experiences is 
to pul a lie into the lips of one’s own life. It is 
no less than a denial of the Soul.*’ 18 Moreover, 
it -one is to be constantly on the lookout for 
sensation, one has to alter the ve«y texture of 
one’s life. One has to shift emphasis from action 
to contemplation, from doing to being. The cult 
of inactivity is another impoitanl strand in the 
total fabric of the aesthetic way of life. 'I his 
apotheosis of idleness may be a revolt against the 
bourgeois gospel of work, but it is more than n 
mere attitudinising. 

Now we are in a position to appreciate the 
aesthetes’ idolatry ot ait. (Muttons for sensations, 
they turn to it in the expectation of extracting 
from it the most refined and heady stimuli, 
besides this, the aesthetes are escapists : their 
• scapism is boin out of the conviction that the 
(ontemporary civilization is irredeemable. In the 
midst of the arid desert of the circumambient 
wot Id, the hermetic realm of art is the only- 
oasis which acts as their haven. A champion of 
pure art in the sense that art is an end in itself, 
Pater is perhaps contradicting himself when he 
wants to make use of art as a means of escape 
all disinterested lovers of books, will always look 
to it, as to all other fine art, for a refuge, a sort 
of cloistral refuge, from a certain vulgarity in the 
actual world. ” )u In a world plagued with rapid 
social and political upheavals and philosophic 
volte-face, unless he wants to be bustled along by 
these changes, a man must have a fixed point to 
cling to. He has to entrench himself either behind 
the organised religion, smothering his scepticism 


if he is not religiotis-minded, or behind the 
temple of art without doing any violence to his 
sense of logic. The aesthetes are agnostics and so 
they prefer the latter alternative. Insulated from 
the hurlyburly of the work-a-day world, every 
work of art creates a new world of it6 own, 
ordered and harmonious, in the bosom of this 
disordered planet. The eternal human craving for 
permanence and order can be satisfied either by 
religion or by art. To live for sensation is to 
live in time ; to accept “evolutionism” as the 
principle operative every where is to make every¬ 
thing the slave of time. AestRelicism quickens 
the tpmpo of life and intensifies the sense of 
change; correspondingly it also accentuates the 
desire for stability and immutability. Graham 
Hough remarks that this obsession with tune 
and the desire to escape it are common to all the 
romantic writers : “The eager search for new 
sensations is one pole of romantic literature ; hut 
the other pole is this huge nostalgia 

h r a timeless and unchanging order.” 20 
By rejecting Christianity the worship¬ 

pers of art spurn three of its most valuable 
gifts-eternilv through the immortality of the 
soul, self-transcendence through a mystic 

lommunion with God and through the participa¬ 
tion in a common way of life, and free will 
through the grace of God. But they do not miss 
things entiiely as they create a new god out of 
art. 

Pater’.- assertion that "all art constantly 

aspires towards the condition of music"- 1 and 
Wilde’s echo of the French masters that “Art 
never expresses anything hut litsclf” 2 - arc not 
merely a clamour for the purification of the arts ; 
they are indicative of a deeper purpose. To treat 
art as a beast of burden, to use it for the propaga¬ 
tion of ideas and ideals, moral or spiritual, politi¬ 
cal or social, is to make it ephemeral. To make 
art subservient to any other purpose save the 
creation of beauty is to chain it down to the plane 
of time. Conversely to exorcise art of all extra- 
aesthetic irrelevancies i.e., to purify it, is to 
transport it from the .plane of time to that of 
eternity. If art exists for its own sake, and not 
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as a source of inspiration for action without its 
precincts, it becomes absolute and eternal, static 
anil sterile. Forster’s percipient observation on 
art epitomizes the aesthetes’ attitude to it : ‘‘A 
poeir is absolute. The world created by words 
exists neither in space nor time though it has 
soinb ance of both, it is eternal and indestructible, 
and yet its action is no stronger than a flower”'’’ 
Obliterating all the differences between a work of 
ait, a finished product, and life, a continuing 
process, the artsuktel* equate them : ‘"To treat 
life: in the spirit of art is to make life a thing in 
which means and cards are identified.The 
next step is to ascribe to both of them the same 
autonomy and sterility. How fat this equation 
ts logically tenable is open to question lmt what 
is beyond doubt is that in the sheltered domain 
.>( art, the earthly paradise, they can have a 
foretaste of the heavenly one. t'auglit up in the 
toils of perpetual llux and so questing for per¬ 
manence, here they get at least a foothold for it 
hi enticing-space. Amidst all changes art i« the 
only still-point. 

The aesthetes' worship of beauty also springs 
from a similar spiritual need and chimes in with 
the fundamentals of lire aesthetic world-view. Of 
all the spiritual va’nes postulated in the human 
mind beauty ah me is both temporal and eternal, 
objective and subjective, relative and absolute. 
I’ater’s view that ‘'Beauty, like all cither qualities 
piesented to human experience, is relative” 5 "' is 
flatly contradicted by llaudelaiie who lias an 
altogether different conception of it. lie thinks 
that “Beauty is composed of one element that is 
eternal, invariable and exceedingly difficult to 
iis«css, and of another element that is relative and 
a product of circumstance.” 5 ' 1 He is fully uirro- 
borated by Thomas Mann : ‘There is an intellec¬ 
tual beauty and one that speaks to the senses." 27 
Destroying the duality of the spirit and 
the flesh the aexthte- believe that it is 

possible for u man to reach the 

spirit along the path of lire senses. And that 
explains the preeminent position of beauty in the 
aesthetic hierarchy of values. 

Like other values beauty is invisible but 


unlike them, it always manifests itself through a 
particular object and so becomes visible and 
relative. The existence of other values has to be 
assumed on faith but the reality of beauty is 
tested on the pulses. Tire sensuous beauty of a 
thing urrests our attention only to waft us away 
to tin spiritual plane. The votaries of beauty 
set so much store by it because "beauty alone, 
is lovely and visible at once...it is the 
‘ole aspect of the spiritual which we can 
perceive through our senses... beauty, 
then, is the lieauly lover’s way to the 
spirit."'-''’ If the work of art affords the aesthetes 
a sense of permanence, beauty helps to attain 
•clf-lransivndenie. 

Pater is well aware that the acceptance of 
" e\i>!u ! ionisni” as a comprehensive philosophy 
rim entails the acceptance of its worst by¬ 
product. determinism, which threatens man with 
the total loss of Iris much-prized autonomy. He 
makes desperate attempt to get away from the 
nexus of causality, of course, not by declaring an 
open war agairwt nature but by finding out “an 
up ivalent for the sense of freedom” and that, 
’no, not in life but in the world of art. Unlike 
ancient iirc.ej.-ity which resided outside man in 
the form of a "mythological personage”, modern 
necessity ha- made the mind of man its abode. 
It is no more a personage but a network of “the 
e-.rtial forces of the world.” Paler consoles 
himself by the thought that, though its slave in 
life man ran triumph over nature in a work of 
art. That is why arl enables us to enjoy 
vicariously spiritual freedom. To quote him on 
•his point : "in those romances of Goethe and 
\i«tor Hugo... this entanglement, this network 
of law, becomes the tragic situation, in which 
certain groups of noble men and women work 
out for themselves a supreme denouement. Who, 
if he saw through all, would fret against the 
chain of circumstance which endows one at the 
end with those great experiences.” 21 * 

Challenging Christianity on its own ground, 
the Religion of Beauty shows that, if not superior, 
at least, it is equal to the old religion. 

Thus, aestheticism is not merely an artistic 
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credo; it'is a world-view complete with its own 
psychology and metaphysic. The loss of faith in 
the institutional values and the concomitant 
atomization of the individual ushers it into 
existence. To sum up its raison d’etre in the 
words of Hauser : “it not only renounces life for 
Ihc sake of art, it seeks for the justification of 
life in art itself. It regards the world of art as 
the only real compensation for the disappoint¬ 
ment of life, as the genuine realization and con- 
-timmalion of an existence that is intrinsically 
incomplete and inarticulate.” ‘‘To hum always 
with this hard, gemlike flame, to maintain this 
ecstasy, is success in life” is not a sonorous 
rigmarole, as the debunkers of the religion of 
beauty think it t«» be. hut a way <d life which 
has some amount of philosophical justification 
behind it. And its vitality is proved by its 
persistence, in some hum or other, well beyond 
the century of its birth. F.\identlv, it answers 
-min' deeply fell needs ot a cm (lint* which is 
predominantly seculai hut at the same time 
refuses to he eompli-telv dominated by science 
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DETHRONEMENT OF THE CONCEPT OF ‘SYSTEM' 

\.L. DESHPANDE 


The existing political systems arc failing us 
or are we failing them ? No economic theory 
of development seems to solve our problems. No, 
philosophy of life seems to he universally accep¬ 
table. Thus none of the systems whether in the 
realm of politics, economics or philosophy seems 
to offer permanent solution to human problems. 
And there is little hope that the future theories in 
these and other tealms shall be able to solve our 
problems. 

Since, the time of Plato or even earlier, man 
has tried to solve his collective as well as individual 
problems through various systems which have 
given birth to a plethora of methods. His 
effort has always been to devise an ideal system 
•hrough which to solve his problems. Demo¬ 
cracy, Autocracy, Anarchy, Capitalism, 
Communism, Socialism. Humanism, Idealism, 
individualism... the li-t would he interminable, 
are the offsprings ol these cllorts. The fathers 
of these various systems have always claimed 
that their parti* ulnr system is an ideal one and 
their enthusiastic adherents have believed in the. 
truth of these claims and have accepted these 
with unquestioning faith. 

But not one ol these systems is all inclusive and 
some one or the other has been found wanting. Is 
the idea of an ideal system a myth ? Dr. Alexis 
Carrel!, in his perspective study of man. 
Man the unknown' has pointed out : ‘It is quite 
evident that the accomplishments of all sciences 
having man as an object remain insufficient and 
that our knowledge of ourselves is still most 
rudimentary.’ Thus man is still unknown and it 
seems that he shall ever remain so. Man’s 
ignorance about himself aiises not from the 
scarcity of necessary data about his various 
activities hut from its very abundance. The 
available data is so abundant that if the conclu¬ 


sions arrived at about him are to be intelligible 
a selection will always-have to be made because 
the mere existence of information does not con¬ 
stitute knowledge. It becomes useful knowledge 
only when it is assembled into an intelligible 
whole in the human miml and there is a limit 
beyond which the human mind cannot assemble 
I he number of facts into intelligible conclusions. 
Moreovei this choice will vary not only from 
person to person but from time to time due to 
■fic fact that more and more information shall 
In* added to a already big stock of facts about 
man and his environment in course of time. 
I bus man is destined to remain unknown for 
ever. 

In the light of the most rudimentary 
rnowledgc of mail and the strong piobahility of 
its ever remaining so, how can we expect any 
one svstem to be ideal or universally acceptable ? 
Svsienis exist for the solution of our individual 
and lollective piohlems. When wc lack in com¬ 
plete knowledge about ourselvejs how can any 
systems which have human heings as basis prove, 
ideal lor ijs '. Thus it seems that we can not 
hope to rely on any one system to solve our 
problems and we have to seek some other 
approach to solve our difficulties, 

Lewis Mum lord has tried to solve this 
diffuulty in his essay : ‘Triumph over systems.’ 
He mogmset, that no one system of philosophy 
can do justice to Life’s endlessly varied needs and 
occasions and suggests : ‘by turns one system or 
another must be invoked temporarily, to do 
justice to life’s endlessly varied needs and 
or casions. ’ 

Thus Lewis Mumford’s approach differs 
radically from the former in so far as it demands 
an ever alive skepticism of the existing systems 
and a readiness to exploit any system ‘to do 
justice to life's endlessly varied needs and 
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occasions,’ when the former approach demanded 
an unfailing faith in a particular system. 

The diametrically opposite approach put 
forward by Lewis Mumford shall demand of us a 
thorough knowledge of all the systems, on ability to 
discriminate properly as to which particular system 
can .be profitably applied to solve a particular 
problem and a degree of detachment so as not 
to be conditioned by any one particular s\stem 
more powerfully than another. Tn view of the 
extreme inelasticity of the human mind and its 
strong preferences for particular systems which 
hinder the degree of detachment demanded hy Lewis 
Vumford’s approach, it seems that the skepticism 
of systems as he calls the approach shall prove 
difficult in practice. 

Ignorance, no doubt, is dangerous but 
knowledge can be still moie dangerous. This 
lould he our verdict on I^ewis Mumford’* 
approach. I'nfailing faith in one system which 
means disiegaid or indifference to other systems 
s no doubt dangerous bill a skepticism of 
systems is likely to be still more dangerous. When 
"f have knowledge of more (ban one system, 
there is always a possibility of umfi-e choice 
which shall lead us into still grealci daikness than 
would our knowledge of a single system. 

What then should be our approach ? (.ould 
we possibly do away with the concept of method 
of system in the solution of our collective, as well 
as individual problems ? Could we possibly 
approach our problems with simplicity ? Could 
we possibly unburden ourselves of all the 


systems ? What, perhaps, we can profitably do 
is to he aware of our problems. When we try to 
understand a problem with a mind that is not 
burdened with the knowledge of various systems, 
we approach it with simplicity. And when our 
approach is a simple one it always leads Us to 
light. It is a psychological fact that the very 
understanding of the problem witli simplicity 
A ws us the way to its solution which is unlike 
mv exsisting method and which is always new 
and appiopriate and defies definition. 

Ignorance, no doubt, takes us into darkness, 
but knowledge lakes us into still greater darkness. 
It i* only .simplicity that leads us to light. 

Are human beings capable of giving up 
•hi* concept of System?. I believe they are. No 
doubt, they aie; veiv slow in outgrowing certain 
concepts to which they cling so tenaciously. But 
it is a fact, in «ouise of time, they do outgrow 
them. Take foi example the concept of ‘purpose’. 

■ I was supposed b\ almost all ancient theological 
•\stems that life had some ‘purpose" and that the 
world and the uimei-e were created for man. 
Bill modern cosmology ha* completely exploded 
•In I myth. It has piuved that our earth is a 
minute spark in the < osinie universe. And that 
.1 is unthinkable that the universe was created for 
siuh an insignificant being like man. Now we 
i.o iongei give seriou* consideration to this 
concept. In fact human beings have, now, learnt 
l-> live comfortably without this concept and I 
don’t think we have been any the poorer spiritually 
,.r otherwise for having given up this concept. 





AN APPROACH TO I. A. RICHARDS 


V. N 

Pod**, desnted by the world before, 

Tiimi ioiiiicI into I lie actual air ; 

Invent the ape ! Invent the metaphor 1 

A rcliib.dd Mad ansh 
lb. I.A. Richards is mucli too familiar 
with the Indian University and C.ollepe leathers 
and Professors, but his popularity among them 
is as a critic, not as a poet. 11 is rank, as a critic 
is not inferioi to I .S Eliot and other eminent 
critics of English Literature. 11 is two hooks— 
I'raitiiiil Criticism and Dnnriplcs of 
Literary ( riheisnt —air widely read by the 

teachers and students of the Indian l imersities 
and Collce.es. 

When he is .1 poet, he is not ,1 «ritic but 

simultaneously he is lmth, i.r., he is a poet and 
he is a ciific, because ‘‘(,'ood tlicoiy is not there 
tell the poet what lie shall do, hut to protect 
him fiom gangslci-lhcoiies aradcmisiu, punditr\. 
fashion, movements, modernities, and so forth. 
Critical throiv docs this Jic'l h\ observing the 
actualities of inspiiation and 1 'imposition. ’ It 
is not the case with Mr. Richards hut this tiouhle 
is with cvcrv pod. If he oi she is really a poet, 

he or she has to fare ups and downs of the 

theories of the critics. It js my own experience 
as a poet, Refute the gangster-theories, a poet, 
«ilher, does lose totally his or her inspiration 01 
produces a little because the poet is mostly terri¬ 
fied with the theories of the critics. 

Ur. I.A. Richards has composed his 
verses only for a few intellectuals. He seems to 
me ail aristocratic poet, so, lie composes his 

v-rscs only for the aristocratic readers. No 

layman can understand his poems. Like William 
Wordsworth and Robert Frost, he does not con¬ 
ceive nature as a means of an inspiration. Nature 
was also discarded by William Illake. Even 
nature could not inspire me. Whenever I approa- 


YAISH 

ched her, 1 found out that my inspiration was 
du'l. There is no change in NATURE with the 
dynamic change in the world. It can not reveal 
the human weaknesses and vices. Neither is it 
concerned with us nor are we concerned with it. 
We do only appreciate its beauty because there 
bus been no change in Nature. It is as today as it 
was thousand years ago. So, the modern poetry is 
• oh concerned with we and society. And its theme 
i- also wo and society. All the poets of twentieth 
centurv, from Mr. Ezra Pound t6 T.S. Eliot 
and from Eliot to 11 -, are trying to wash out the 
I "man weaknesses and vices in the world. The 
..im o| the modeln poetiv is to awaken the 
MViitual and religious feelings which have died 
in society of the modern men : 
lion «ee oneself '! 

Relief t . no mirroi - -kin 
throws back those lays. 

\nd, what though you imagine, 

What \ou descrv is not what would he 

seen. 

Re not too sure ! 

The vacant eye 
Some scattering beam 
May occupy, 

Dream dreams there thiough in princely 

vanity. 

(Semanticist's Dance ) 
T.S. Eliot has also experienced the society 
» I ich is an irreligious society of men : 

Shape without form, shade without colour, 
Paralysed force, gesture without motion ; 

(The Hollow Men) 
Because these wings are no longer wings 

to fly 

But merely vans to beat the air 
The air which is now thoroughly small 

and dry 



Smaller and dryer than the will 
Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still. 

(/Uh-Wednesday) 
Poems of Mr. Richards arc too obscure to 
follow them. Even he has given the notes to 
moid the difficulty of the readers, but, even, an 
t bscurity remains the same throughout the poem. 
In writing of the notes on his poems, has followed 
the method of T.S. Eliot’s WASTE LAND, but 
ho does not imitate the technique of Eliot. The 
technique is his own. The obscurity in his poems 
more than that of Mr. Ezta Pound, T.S. Eliot, 
Hart Oaue, 11.1)., Wallace Stevens, E.E. Cummings 
and other contemporary poets. His poems arc 
cot original as the poems of Walt Whitman 
are. “The poem whhh is absolute!) original 
is absolutely bad comments T.S. Eliot, “it 
is, in the bad sense, ‘subjective* with no relation 
to tin; world to which it appeals.” Every great 
modern poet is concerned with the woild and bin 
\ jst reading and experiences make tin* modern 
poetry obscure. Iii« poems are not included in 
, ny of the best anthologies due to the obsc-niily, 
as I think. The main cau«e of an obscurity in 
tnem is that Mr. Richards is highly intellectual 
among the living poets of the day. And so, the 
I i ms are the works of an intellect : 

Every arrival this ; and even departure : 
Leaping from rolling strength to iron stump. 
With all at stake in each blind folding jump. 
Home-coining lhi~ : lighting out at a 

venture. 

I Multifold Motions) 
There is an obscurity in these above lines 
even if there is no uncommon word. “Yet, though 
he may use the same words as those of ordinary 
conversation,” writes Mr. Howard Sergeant, “or 
of other forms of writing, he uses them in a 
< completely different way. He is not attempting 
to provide a clear set of simplified directions 
such as those of a police-man might give to help 
us reach our immediate destination safely ; still 
less is he concerned with presenting a philosophical 
treatise, logically worked out. His task is to 
present a pattern of complex experience which 


will reveal a multiplicity of meanings, and he 
does it by the use of poetic form in which myth, 
symbol, imagery, paradox, parallel, and irony 
all play their various parts.” 

Mr. I.A. Richards’ poetry is not like the 
poetry of Mr. Ezra Pound, T.S. Eliot,. Hart 
Crane, E.E. Cummings, Wallace Stevens and 
ethers. The poetry of Mr. Richards presents a 
pattern of complex experience to have a multipli¬ 
city of meaning : 

As in some cabinet not far 
From his show cases. 

J'lie invisible curator places, 

Upon its proper shelf 

Within its due division, niche or drawer, 

Eadi choice type-specimen Seif ; 

Its ornate, and its not so 
Ornate shells. 

Its vesture.-,, so* iable or else : 

Its own inletior shield, 

Or shields: -i> wll arranged that one 

might know 

All know able in this held 
Merely by due inspection : 

Rut he displays 

For public gaze or pinise 

Only a chosen piece 

(Descry who may his pjoecss of selection) ; 
I. as no news release. 

On thh* auspicious da\ 

Will here pick out 

As moie than enough to talk about 

But a few themes : 

May they, so this exordium would pray, 
Be neither schemes noi dreams. 

( Introduction) 

There is iu> diiecl approach to his poetry. 

The greatness of the modern poetry is that 
there must he an obscurity in if. “The truth 
is that very much of the best poetry is necessarily 
ambiguous in its immediate effect. Even the most 
careful and responsive reader must reread and do 
kr.rd work before the poem forms itself clearly 
and unambiguously in his mind"' Mr. Richards 
goes ahead in obscurity to T.S. Eliot’s The 
Waste Land. 1 find the same quality in the poetry 
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•>l Mr. Alien Tale. Mr. Tate does not follow the 
technique which in used by Mr. Richards. Like 
written notes on his poems to help the readers in 
understanding his poems but the obscurity does 
rot come to an end at once. Mr. Richards, like 
W.B. Yeats, T.S. Eliot. Allen Tale .and others, does 
l ot compose poems for the Paper Rack anthologies. 

Modern poetr) (pootiy of today) is not the 
poetry of emotion hrcnu.se it is not an imitation 
of human life as the poetry of Chaucer is. Modern 
pod has to lestrain his emotions If lie fails to 
check his emotions, In- fails to In* a poet. The 
morden world is ,i uni Id of a mimher af complex - 
li«s and puzzles. Thercfotc, Mr. Richards’ poetiv 
is free from tin* language of emotion. Ami there 
is no emotional altitude in his poetry. There is no 
language of soul. The language of his poeti v is tin- 
language of roll, because there air 
Two languages : 

As of the soul 
As of the cell. 

Take it in Itiin : 

In new pages 
Each olhei spell. 

i Coiiipleinentui \ (.omplemcntfit irs i 

In lime ol i (imposing poems, he i- not 
t( n fused like (fail Crane: 

Whatever eNe there is. I should neglect, 
(low save what matters must How 

compose 

Postures agreeable to what 1 suppose i 

i Mflrmpsyc basis) 

lie is one of the most (on-cimis poet- of his 
ihr.e. He never praise- James and John Stuart 
jr.d like his contemporaries lie i- a'*n againd tin* 

*( hievemenl of Science : 

Bright the Satanic Mills. 

Yot lacking innocence : 

James and John Stuart 
Lay by pretence, 

Lay down the rules of Wherefore and 

Whence. 

( St'manticisf.s Dance) 


While he praises Lenin : 

Seek nobler thoughts. Find Lenin’s aim : 
To glorify the gifts of men. 

Shut up the holocidal shop 

Ami call us to the Banquet their ! 

{Near The Stove ) 

He has not only praised Lenin but also been 
fascinated by the eastern religion and its 
philosophy, especially Buddhism : 

This Buddha sits ; 

But hy a limpid wutei 
Welling In : 

Which maybe moir befit- 
Wt.nI- none will utter 
vVhoevci sigh. 

(Dy The Pool) 

Bv praising Lenin, In- i- not a man who 
follows the ideology of communism hut he. 
j.';:i-es him because Lenin has glorified the gifts 
..f men. Befoie him the gifted men were ignored, 
•vlr. Richards luts composed a long poem hut 
nut long on Buddha and his philosophy. In this 
poem his imagination plays an active part, as the 
imagination is not too much in his other poems. 
He who Inis been influenced by Buddhism, is not 
the x»nl\ poet, hut there are two greai poets- 
T.S. I'.liot and Hart ('.lane. Hart Crane was 
too much influenced by I lie doctrine- ol 
Buddhism so it was the cause of his death. 

His use of symbols is different from that of 
W.B. Yeats and T.S. Eliot. There is no 
influence ol the contemporary poets and their 
poetry on his poetry, hut he is influenced hy the 
metaphysical and eighteenth century poets. So, 
he makes the use of symbol- from a world of 
Science : 

Reflect indeed, for where is projector, 

The lens, the lamp, the current that it’s fed, 

The film, the camera crew, lights, mike, and 

script ? 

Is this whole shooting-match but in my 

head ? 

But then, if so, why am I not Director ? 

{The Screens)' 
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because bis poetr) does directly launch an attack 
on ‘a great Prince in prison lies’| His servants 
disaffected :| The affection and the faculties! 
Disabled and dejected.” When a poet deals with 
the world as it is, he does not bother himself for 
the symbols but the common use of words, i.e., 
T.V. curaior. Director & etc., are themselves the 
symbols. The world of symbolism takes its birth 
in the language of conversation which is used in 
ihe poetry, there is the main cause of an 
obscurity in the modern poetry . Employing the 
language ol *on versa! ion means that poetry 
includes the philosophy because “Philosophy, 
dismissed bv m bool-men, tnav find employment 
again with Poelrv:... wiiles Mr. Richards. 
So. in the poetry ol Mr. Richaid-, there is an 
.fret merit betwci n philosophy and poetry. 


Readers of His poetry can not separate them from 
each other* 

When there is Philosophy in his poetry there 
is also music in it. The conversational language 
does not affect cadence and rhythm : 

This picture 1 take 

Is the camera s view. 

Not mine : not you. 

( Cninplniu-nlary Complementarics ) 
lienee, music is not absent in his poetry 
because he is not iudiffeient to the love of music, 
tin; music in his poeli v delights a reader, even 
if there is an olwuiilv . 

1. I. A. Richards; PRINCIPLES OK 
i.TKRAKY OIHIIOISM , 101. 


Indian Periodicals 


The following excerpts aie fioin the icpoit 
of the KrMinan memoiial Leetuie delivered in 
I9<>}{ b\ l).S. Kolhaii, Cliaiiman <d lilt' Lnivei-itv 
Giants Commission as published in Sun;,,- ami 
(■nlliii•• of July PKiT. : 

One evening, e.uly 1956, Ho mi Rhahh.i, 
Krishnan and mvself met Pandit J.twahailal Nehin 
He wished to discuss with us the question of 
preparing a report on the hazaids ol nuclear 
explosions. Rertrand Russell had wiitten to him 
urging that India undertake an objective and 
dispassionate study of the likely effects of nuclear 
explosions. Such a study could make some, 
perhaps significant, contribution towards creating 
public, awareness of the nuclear peril facing 
mankind. All lids was close to Nehru's sensitive 
'perception, and it found a ready echo in his 
'ilea rl. 

10 


It took about two man I its to write the book 
which was published in June 1956. A draft 
piepared about si\ monllis earliei was of some 
help Ncbiii in bis foreword to the book said : 
“I tills! that ibis sludv, brief and incomplete as it 
is. will be of some use in directing peoples' 
minds to the dieadful prospe ct of war in the nuclear 
age and to the dangeis (J f continuing nuclear test 
explosions." It was encouraging that the book 
wa~ soon translated into Japanese, Herman and 
Russian. The pieface to the German translation 
brought out by krausskopf-Verlag observed : 

.History-making hooks are those which 

convey decisive knowledge at the right moment 
in an authentii form—unobjectionable and 
incorruptible, objective, consolidated and total— 
as the basis for the thoughts and actions of citizens 
ami even of statesmen ! Such a one is the Indian 
work ‘Nuclear Explosions and Their Effects',’ The 
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second and revised edition of Nuclear Explosions 
was brought out in 1958. 

Bertrand Russell in his recent hook Has Man 
a Future (1961) referiing to the Indian Study 
f.:iid that “(the) report written by thoroughly 

competent men of science.is admirably 

objective and reliable, hut, for this reason, it did 
not serve the purposes of the politicians of East 
or West and offered nothing of interest to sensatio¬ 
nal journalists. Consequently, it was little known 
ment of nuclear energy for purposes of war : 

After analysing the nature of different kinds 
of energy the speaker proceeded on the develop¬ 
ment of nuclear energy for purposes of war. 

The progress of civilization has depended 
Ji rgely upon man’s ability to harness energy to 
ir eel his diverse needs. The three kinds of 
(nergy processes know n are gravitational energy, 
i hemical energy which i* essentially electrical in 
origin, and nuclear energy. The nuclear process 
is some million times more powerful than any 
domical reaction. It may be observed that unlike 
giavilational and chemical energy, harnessing of 
i rehyir energy is not possible without deep insight 
end considerable progn-ss in fundamental science 
as distinct from empirical arts and crafts. 
(Gravitational energy was adequate to meet the 
demands of tribal life. Chemical energy 
die ruing of coal) led to the development of 
nation-states. It seems that nuclear energy will 
had inevitably to one world or none at all. 

And went on to doscrile the destructiveness 
of these of bombs in more detail. We find 
that : 

'fhc radius of destruction of an atomic 
bomb is of the order of a few miles and the defini¬ 
tion is almost entirely eaused by blast and heat. In 
the ease of a thermonuc lear bomb, the destruction 
due to blast and heat alone covers a few hundred 
square miles, comparable in size to the largest of 
metropolitan cities. This is not all. The highly 
radioactive fall-out (specially from a "“dirty” 
bomb) will cause fatalities over an area of several 
thousand square miles and significant damage 
over hundreds of thousands of square miles. A 
thermonuclear bomb detonated close to the ground 


sucks millions of tons of debris into the fire hall. 
For a ground hurst the hulk of the fission pro¬ 
ducts comes down as ‘local fall-out’, extending 
ever a period of hours to days. But a small part 
is projected high into the atmosphere, gets 
v idely scattered and gradually, over a year or 
so settles down almost over the entire surface 
of lln‘ earth. Ibis is called “global fan-out. For 
; <■ nir hurst, the fire hall consists only of a few 
ton.- .if bomb material, and the fall-out is largely 
global. An atomic bomb dropped over a city 
will kill around ten to hundred thous and people and 
a hydrogen bomb dropped over o metropolis will 
Kill around a million people (omitting fatalities 
caused by local fall out over a much larger area). 

No power likes to tight it out when the 
weapons used caused cataclysmic destruction 
and the annihilation of entire populations in a 
hideoiii manner : 

An impoitant i oneept is that «»| assured 
destruction capability, a term made familiar by 
Mr. McNamara, the IIS Defence Secretary till 
retcntK. Assured destruction capability of a 
country A in relation to country B represents 
the level of damage that the country A can 
certainly inflict on country II on the assumption 
ii.at it was It which first, attacked A with as 
r. uch force a- it could conceivably deploy. If 
the? assured destruction capability of A exceeds 
what It believes to be the maximum damage 
that it could accept without collapsing completely 
then B would be deterred from mounting n first 
attack on A. If the assured destruction capability 
»f each of the two countries (as assessed by the 
olhei > exceeds unambiguously what the other 
firmly believe* to he its maximum limit of accept¬ 
able damage, they would lie mutually deterred from 
.(larking one another. There will he between 
them a balance of terror. So long as decisions 
are taken rationally, they would not attack each 
ether. To do so would lie totally suicidal for 
both of them. But to suppose that decisions of the 
kind we are contemplating will be always taken 
rationally, is to make too big an assumption. 
And it would he folly to stake the whole future 
cf mankind on such an assumption. 
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A comparison followed rclatating to the 
nuclear might of the If.S.A. and li.S.S.R. The 
Speaker then went on to describe the nuclear 
capacity of China and that of the USA and 
USSR : 

According to McNamara, a significant 
Chinese nuclear threat lo the continental USA 
will not develop lie fore the mid- 1970’s. It is 
rnlikely that before that the Chinese could deploy 
« perational ICBMs in significant numbers, though 
it may have within two or three years a couple of 
submarines with mudeai missiles of rather short 
range. The USA is planning to provide a somewhat 
elr menfary type of ARM defence consisting of about 
l<> missile batteries with rarl.tr installations costing 
about -V! billion, with the ostensible aim of neu¬ 
tralizing any possible Chinese threat in the 
coming decade. I he elTei liveness of this austere 
\RM defence in reducing I iS fatalities from a 
Red Chinese attack in the 1970 s is shown helovv 
I according to McNamara) , 

TARI.K 

Chinese, strike first 

US fatalities—in million- (operational inventory) 

\ missiles 3\ missile- 

Without ARM 10 

With ARM <>-[- l 

By I9«>0’s China's nuclear capability, of 
which submarine launched missile is likely to be 
an important component, is expected to reach a 
level when it could cause ‘unacceptable destruc¬ 
tion’ to the super-powers. 

It is important to recognise a special charac¬ 
teristic of the nuclear arms race. The increasing 
sophistication and amplification of nuclear 
weapons and the sealing up of defence pre¬ 
paredness and costs since Hiroshima have steadily 
diminished, and not improved, the security for 
the super-powers. What does this mean 'i A 
nuclear attack and the inescapable counter¬ 


attack in the early 1950’s could have inflicted 
casualties numbering a few millions on the two 
sides ; in the late 1950’s the numbers could have 
been in tens of millions, whereas today the 
casualties could lie of the order of hundreds of 
millions. 

Despite the clear futility of the arms race 
there is no noticeable slowing down in the effort 
of the supei-powers to improve and multiply 
their nuclear arsenals. The USA is developing a 
lew generation of ICBMs. Multiple Independent 
Re-entiy Vehicles (MIRV) are to replace within 
a few years existing ICBM war-heads. An MIRV 
will carry a number of megaton warheads (5 
to 10) which could lie directed separately to 
v-idrly dispersed (argots. This would increase 
M’veralfold (he effectiveness of the present stock of 

ICBMs. 

The present level of nuclear armouries of 
USA and USSR, as commonly depicted in 
current literature, is given in the following 
table (next page) : 

fri conclusion tre speaker came of the 
Coneluision 

Science cannot he divided into peaceful, 
;•« l-so-peaeeful, and hideous science. Even 
Ramanujan’s formula of partitions found its 
application in understanding the properties of 
nuclei relevant to the realisation of the chain 
reaction. It is not science which is dangerous, but 
it is the misuse of science which is so. The Non- 
Proliferation Treaty attempts to draw an artificial 
("slinction between peaceful and non-peaceful 
application. We must remember that science is 
universal and international. Scientific discoveries 
I v non-nuclear nations and peaceful application 
of science can be put by nuclear powers to 
military use. The Non-Proliferation Treaty would 
imply that whereas non-nuclear powers would be. 
denied the development of their own techniques 
of peaceful use of nuclear explosions, the nuclear 
powers would he free to put to military use the 
scientific discoveries made by non-nuclear 
nations. 

The solution to the great nuclear challenge 
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Marl'ur Armoury, USA and USSR in 1907 
(Baaed on US Mr as if• World Report, .July 24, 1967) 

USA USSR 

Category of Nuclear Warhead No. of Total yield No. of Total yield 

Warheads (in Megatons) Warheads (in Megatons) 


Inter-continental Ballistic Missiles 

Intermediate Range Ballistic 

IC BM 

1051 

1650 

300 

to 

500 

4000 

Missiles 

Submariue-Ltunched Ballistic 

IRBM 

None 

None 

750 

750 

Missiles 

SLBM 

6 .Hi 

100 

247 

196 

Anti-Ballistic Missiles 

ABM 

None 

None 

Tallinin 

system 
f Galosh 
and 

Griffin 

misailes) 

n.a. 

Strategic Bombers 


ti-Sfl 

27,200 

110 

24,400 

Space Weapons 


None 

None 

SCRAG 

Orbital 

Weapon 

80 (each) 

Total 


l 

o 

M 

29,310 

2007 

29,346 


of our I line!* i an In found onh on liir Iijm- of 
hope and faith. tru-l and t oiitidenee, < outage, 
and wisdom I he only possible jroal- —to he 
attained hv stap«". ran and ought !•* he com¬ 
prehensive and fomplite disarmament. The 
world has to learn anew, and in the present 
nuclear context, the yn-al lesson that Asoka, 
one of the greatest empeiurs in world histor\. 
learned in kalinga. 

Asoka 1275 ICC. 252 ICC.) proclaimed 

in one of his famous |{oe Edicts ; “The country 
of the kalinga was < ompu-red hy King I’rivu- 
dar«i beloved of the Cods, eight yeais after his 
coronation. In this war in kalinga men and 


animals nurnliei mg one huiidied and fifty 
llioiisuid were ianied away captive from that 
country, a-, many as oin hundred thousand were 
killn 1 there in action, and many times that 
number perished. .(Rut) Now the, beloved of 
the Cods ihinKs that..what is conquest through 
Dharma is now consider'd to he the best con¬ 
quest . . So. whaJrver < onquos! is ac hieved irt 
lliis way, verily that 'onquest creates an 
atmosphere of satisfaction everywhere hoth 
among the vi<tor» and the vanquished. In the 
conquest through Dharnia satisfaction is derived 
hv hoth parties." 


Foreign Periodicals 


India’s B*nr Rkvoi.t 

K. R. Similar Rajan, wiiting in the Sen 
Slnlt'simm brings back to life the hopeful 
illusions of Puna Sahib s and the anti-Cong 
ress prejudices of harfuha ('onnmniisH. 
lie wakes up suddenly to discover the utterly 
loyal-togovernmcut Hahns have at last 
turned. September 19, 196$ to him there¬ 
fore, is a memorable day. On that day 
history was made. The liahn who “has been 
zealously loyal to his superiors” and defeated 
even Gandhi’s efforts to make a deut on their 
loyalty to the Raj, at last revolted on the l'.Uh 
September. Mr. Rajan says “The Hahn 
revolt is the most remarkable sociological 
development iu India in recent years. He 
tries to discover the material causes of this 
remarkable social phenomenon and finds that 
“What really galls most under-privileged 
Indians is the blatant hypocrisy of Congress 
leaders. Mr. Nijalingappa wants the poor to 
remember the penniless and behave in a law- 
abiding fashion, but he does not tell the 
freedom-rich party bosses to shed their 

ostentation.Many Congress bosses in the 

states have become millionaires, and not one 
man has been sent to jail for using 
ministerial position to build up a private 
fortune. No wonder even the proverbial 
Bubu is refusing to be fatalistic.” 

All this romantic approach to an econo¬ 
mic problem is no doubt the product of a n 
attempted synthesis of Marxist imperialism 
and monarchical empire building. For the 


illusions about the loyal and mild Hahns 
could have inspired the white lords in 
Viceroy Curxou’s court. These could hardly 
find a proper habitat in an Indian intellectual’s 
mind In 1968. The Hahn .s passed through 
a remarkable sociological development in 
1906 and many of them, thereafter sacrificed 
their pensions and, even their lives in order 
to drive the British out of India. The 
extreme poverty of India was brought about 
in the days of Higby, Rornesh Dutt, Ranade, 
Gokhale and many other great thinkers and 
writers who had recorded the facts of the 
planned impoverishment of India by the 
merchant overlords who captured political 
power in Tr.dia. The Babus were then paid 
Rs 15 - per month and they managed to exist 
on that as the memories of the great terror 
of the post-Mutiny years were still fresh in 
their meek minds. Sri Aravinda and the 
great revolutionaries of the Punjab, 
Maharastra and Bengal swept the cobwebs 
of mild loyalty from the mind of Indians by 
a firey idealism which has not been equalled 
by anything else after that. The bold and 
warlike tribes of India who were more 
loyal to the British than the middle class 
people, were cured of their eagerness to 
serve the British by Netaji Subhas Chandra 
Bose, who invaded India with an army of 
Indian soldiers during the second World 
War. The congress have since independence 
committed many mistakes, but one eannot 
charges them with impoverishing India. That 
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was done fully and with thoroughness by the 
imperial British. The Congress lms not 
been able to briug prosperity to India. But 
who guarantees that the Marxists will do 
any better' The littlo we have seen of 
Mao’s thoughts in action has not elated us. 
As to making illict profits Indian Marxism 
or Moisru have not made any efforts to 
suppress such immoralities. 

China's Gke\t Oii.hki.o 

The following extracts from Current 
Scene gives one a good idea how political 
ideology can clash with the essential econo¬ 
mic activities of a nation : 

The September 17. l!)U8 issue of Current 
Se.cne reviews the available information on 
the Taching oilfield, in Heilungkiang 
Province. For several years production from 
this reportedly new and originally highly 
publicized field helped make China sub¬ 
stantially self-sufficient in petroleum. With 
the intervention of the Cultural Revolution 
and the attendant disruption, production at 
Taching dropped off. Thus in the space of 
a few short years the Taching oilfield rose 
and fell as Chiua’s number one industrial 
model. 

The first well in the field came in during 
1959, and by 1 iJt»G Taching was regarded as 
having charted a new course for all of 
China’s industry to follow. It was hailed 
for achieving success in production through 
self-reliance. In 1966 the field is believed 
to have produced about one-third of China's 
output of 10 million tons of crude oil. More 
than 20,000 dependents of oil workers were 
employed either in agriculture or community 
service jobs, and in 1967 this oommuuity 


even reportedly produced a marketable 
surplus of grain. Given little or no publicity 
was the fact that high wages, area bonuses, 
free utilities and community services, and 
other material incentives contributed to the 
Taching success 6tory. 

Taching has been scarcely mentioned in 
the press since early 1!)67, and it seems 
clear that what was a production success for 
China was, to Maoist zealots, a political 
failure. It appears likely that Taching’s 
fall from grace resulted from increasing 
awareness by the radicals that much of its 
success stemmed from classic capitalist 
enterprise methods, for example, rewards to 
labor aud conccutrated investment, and not 
from the feats of politically inspired workers 
relying largely on local resources depicted 

in earlier propaganda stories about the 
field. 

iliMonv or tiii: Fiki :• 

Vioidina l«i ih* .inlhoiiml Peking version >1 
thf hi-loi v <.f Taeliing. Chine*** geologists 
discovered the oillield in nnithwesl Heilungkiang 
about I*>.'»}> .m<! Ses| drilling began in 1959. Anna 
ljuui.se Strong wrote that the first well in the field 
<ame in on September 10, 1959, one day before 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Chinese People's Republic—lienee its name 
■‘Taeliing'’ meaning ‘‘Great Celeluation.” In i960, 
according to Miss Strong, after Soviet experts 
left (.hin.i and the I'SSlf canceled contracts for 
sales of petroleum to China, the Chinese Communist 
Parly (CCP) sent out a call for oil workers to 
help in developing the Taching field. Workers 
and some families from Yumen (in Kansu) and 
other fields began arriving in the winter of 
1960-61 . These original settlers, according to 
Miss Strong, lived in holes in the ground, and 
later built adobe-type homes which are still the 
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ass 


mode. Although Miss Strong said little about 
costs and investment, she implied, and press pieces 
about Taching have usually declared, that most of 
this was accomplished without foreign assistance 
and largely with local, as contrasted with state 
icsourres. 

Construction of the Taching refinery a* 
I tm'gfeng, on the rail line between Anta and 
Saerhlu, began in Apiil 1962. According to Miss 
Strong, tile refineiy went into wpciation in 
October 190n. She said lb.it refinery is largely 
automated and much of the oil in the fields moves 
by pipeline. She also reported that in 1966 plans 
were underway to build a plant to recover gases 
tor the production of chemicals from which 
•\nthclic fihic.s and synthetic rubber could be 
made. These plans teem to have been in addition 
lo < lainis of ineieased refining capacity brought 
•*n stream in I9(>6. A petrochemical plant went 
into operation at Taching in 1 1 >65. using the 
modeln “platforming” proee..«* in turn out refined 
aromatics, including heii/one, toluene, and 
v\ lene. 

Veeoiding to pies?. icpoils. bv 1906 thcie 
"eie 70.000-1OO.tXs* woikers engaged in vaiious 
phases ol oil pioduetion at Taching, Miss Strong's 
letter said that in 1966 at least 21,000 dependents 
weie additionallv engaged in some form of 
productive labor there. 

She described three residential areas in the 
Taching Basin, each having a population of more 
than 20,000 persons and MO ‘'villages" (cluster- of 
live or six small iesidenli.il aieas), most of which 
have a population of less than (>,000 persons. Other 
smaller residential aieas were located near perma¬ 
nent work sites Kvcn the smallest settlement was 
alleged to have a kindergarten, public canteen, and 
a dining-hall which doubles as a meeting ball anil 
theater. Larger villages reportedly have central 
shopping and service areas, primary and farm- 
study middle schools, hospitals, clinics, bus stations, 
post offices. and banks. 

In some respects, Taching seems to have 
'.been politically in advance of rural communes. 
Although dependents carried on large-scale far¬ 


ming operations, there were in 1966 no private 
plots because “nobody has expressed a wish for 
them ; the psychology of the inhabitants is that 
of workers rather than that of peasants,” according 
to Miss Strong. Her observation, however, seems 
.i bit inconsistent with the reports that the 
Taching workers kept cattle, pigs and poultry; 
which these reports suggest they could buy and 
sell for their own accounts. 

It is estimated that in 1966 China produced 
about Id million tons of crude oil, perhaps one- 
third of it at Taching. In 1967, it is generally 
believed that output dropped both nationally and 
at Taching, by about 10-IS percent. 

h ilitnuirs »j .\tilinnnl Output 
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About 20 percent ol TacliingV output of crude 
oil i< refined at the Luiigfenir refinery. The 
icniaimler is processed at refineries in Dairen, Fu* 
.'•bun, Laiiehou, Shanghai, and Maoming (in 
kwaiiglung) . Miss Strong reports that the bulk of 
Tacliing's* crude and lefined products are transpor* 
led l>\ rail, mosllv h\ tank ear, Inti >ome in drums. 
To handle this tralfie. a 230 mile-long rail link 
apparently has been completed between Anta in 
Heilungkiang and I'ungliuo in Liaoning, thus 
providing a parallel to the main Harbin-Shenyang- 
Dairen Line* in leaching polls on the Gulf of 
Chihli or cities in central and east China. 

The Shanghai refiner v has become u major 
user of Taching crude oil, wh>eh is transported 
principally by rail, but also by tanker, from Dairen 
or other ports in the north lo Shanghai. 

From Mis? Strong's description of the work- 
.-.Indy schools, the food grown by dependents 
(without the incentive of piivate plots), soaring 
output of oil, etc., it is easy to see why Taching 
was originally singled out as a model of both 
industrial success and political orthodoxy. Its 
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much-heralded features of self-reliance, revolu¬ 
tionary fervor, etr., all fired by Maoism, are, in 
fact, still very much a part of the Cultural 
Revolution, witness the praise heaped on the 
Tsitsihar plant and other units. 

Nonetheless, something went wrong. The 
ieason.s are not clear, hut the following factors 
seem to have played a purl : 

I A) The men who built 'ladling put too much 
Central Government money into it, so that its 
“bootstrap" reputation was found to he tainted by 
classic capitalist enterprise methods. I hey may 
even have diverted money fn>rn other projects for 
use at Taching. 

'(?>) The allowances, special benefits and other 
incentives granted to workers at Taching were 
thoroughly inconsis.enl w ith tin* goaN of the Cultural 
Revolution. It is also possible that moves to 
to eliminate lhe*e various benefits set off some of 
the reported lahoi unrest at Taching. 

(C) Labor unrest and production disruptions 
generated by Cultural Revolution policies transfor¬ 
med Taching into a living and embarrassing 
refutation of the Maoist claim that the Cultural 
Revolution will in fact "stimulate" production. 

Less than two years ago Taching stood at 
the peak of its fame. It had come to stand as a 
major production sin cess, and seemed, in fact, to 
he the brightest -pot in the industrial sector. 
China, had become, largely through the develop¬ 
ment of Taching, -ubslanlially self-sufficient in 
crude and refined petroleum. Hut the Maoist zealots 
apparently found Taching wanting, primarily 
because economics had been placed in command 
of polities. 


The Election of Nixon 

There are many opinions about the elec¬ 
tion of Nixon to the Presidentship of the 
U. S. A. Those who welcome it and those 
who do not have their arguments no doubt, 
but the arguments are much too subtle to 
be stated in a clear and matter of fact 
manner. The Democrats have given us aid 
and so will the Republicans. Both will 
fight Communism we suppose. Negro mili¬ 
tancy will grow irrespective of the preferen¬ 
ces felt by the new President. There is not 
really much to worry about or to feel elated. 
Rut opinion is rampant nevertheless. The 
Nr/r Statesman thinks. “Nixon’s judgment 
of men is aptly symbolised by his choice of 
running-mate ; a political neanderthal with 
a brutal taste in racist vocabulary, a colo¬ 
ssal ignorance of political and economic 
subtleties, and a record not immune from 
charges of personal corruption. 

,c The consequences f slower growth, 
higher unemployment, lower imports and a 
brake on the expansion of world trade. 
The eight years of Eisenhower-Nixon 
rule culminated in 7 percent unemployment, 

and it has taken eight years of Democrat 
administration to bring it down below 4 per 
cent. There is every reason to believe that 
Nixon would inaugurate the same disastrous 
cycle again. 

These fears are typical. Not over 
logical nor utterly free from prejudice. 


Editor—A hhoke Chatterjee 
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NOTES 


tJoHininnisI Solidarity Threatened 

Darwinian struggle for existence des¬ 
cribes 5 how the evolution of life on this 
Garth has achieved its succession of one 
species by another and has eventually 
reached the stage in which man has evolved 
as the most complex and intelligent form 
of life. Man after being physically and 
psychologically evolved, began to develop 
his acquired characters. In this process of 
“nurture” man experienced all sorts of 
teaching, training, discipline and strange 
interrelations. Religions, faiths, cults, theo¬ 
ries, hypotheses and and an endless variety 
in the sphere of institutions, organisations, 
political parties, dynasties, groups, cliques 
and conspiracies had to be adjusted into 
man’s plan of existence. Wars, revolutions, 
agitations, propaganda, as well as resis¬ 
tance, counter revolutions, revisionism and 
the rest of them darkened or brightened 
human life as the case might have 
been from time to time. In this way 
man arrived at that stage of development 
which was given the name of the age of 
industry and scientific progress. The age saw 


the awakening of a new consciousness of 
human rights and the peoples of the world 
wanted political, social and economic justice. 
Karl Marx predicted the growth of indust¬ 
rialism and the steadily increasing absorption 
of large masses of humanity into the rank* 
of workers in factories and other industrial 
establishments. Tie named these workers 
the proletariat and prophesied that these 
persons will for ever be economically In 
a state of bare minimum of existence. 
There will be therefore revolutions to redress 
the injustice inherent in industrialism, that is, 
the entrepreneurs, habit of taking away all 
surplus value as their own profit after 
paying the lowest possible wages to the 
workers. The workers, revolutions will 
ultimately establish dictatorships of the 
proletariat, the workers of the world will 
unite and everybody will live happily ever 
after. 

The facts of economfc and political 
history tell us that industrialism has not 
reduced all workers to a bare minimum of 
existence. A study of wages shows that in 
many countries to-day workers earn much 
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more than other professional men do. Many 
traders and email capitalists earn less in 
profits than the highest paid workers earn 
in wages. The countries where communism 
has replaced other forms of government and 
economic organisation, arc also not the lands 
of no want, no exploitation and no injustice 
that Communism promised to convert, all 
countries of the world to through revo¬ 
lutions. The wages of workers in economi¬ 
cally advanced non-communist countries 
are much higher than in similarly indus¬ 
trialised communist countries. The workers 
are not exploited by private persons ; but 
their exploitation by the State is of a much 
more intensive manner. That accounts for 
their lower wages and lesBer standard of 
living. 

The workers of the world have not 
united through the establishment of Commu¬ 
nism. There arc now a wide and threefold 
division among Communist Countries. The 
major group is formed by the USSR aud 
her immediate supporting countries like, 
Poland, Hungary, ; East Germany, Bulgaria 
etc. There are other European Countries 
which have Communist Governments, but arc 
not close supporters of the USSR. These 
Countries are Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia 
and Rumauia. There are Communist parties in 
many countries of which some support the 
USSR and others do not. The Chinese 
communists are a separate bloc altogether. 
The exploitation of the workers of China 
is so intensive that those industrial employ¬ 
ees are really a vast proletariat living on bare 
minimum of existence rates of wages. The 
Chinese leaders arc also divided in their 
outlook and plans of distribution of wealth. 
Mao’ T-se*tung his his own "thoughts" 


backed by his private armies of t soldiers and 
revolutionaries. Inspitc of the firm esta¬ 
blishment of Communism in China, revo¬ 
lutions are set in motion in that country by 
its leaders with a view to liquidate opposi¬ 
tion. The Chinese have plans of establishing 
Communism in other countries through 
conquest by Chinese soldiers, instead of by 
internal revolutions in those places. This 
is a new approach, without any ideological 
support. The Chinese are also anti-UfeSR 
and have plans of starting a political revo¬ 
lution in that country through ideological 
propaganda and other meuns. Some people 
think that the capitalist blocs led by the 
United States of America help China sec¬ 
retly to achieve her objectives in the USSR. 
That the Anglo-Americans supported China’s 
occupation of Tibet is a known fact of 
history. That the Chinese pact with I’akistau 
also has the approval of the Aiuji'^Ameri- 
cans is also a tenable conjecture. Beyond 
this one cannot go and one has to come to 
conclusions through a close analysis of 
Chinese behaviour. 

Communist solidarity therefore does 
not exist and the ways of life of Communist 
nationals vary widely from country to coun¬ 
try. This is ’ very similar to what has 
happened in capitalist countries. We find 
very low wages and a basic standard of 
living alongside of high wages and costly 
paraphernalia of private and social existcuce 
in non-communist countries. We find the 
same in Czechoslovakia, Russia and China. 
Human life has not therefore found a 
solution to its sorrows, wants and slaveries 
through Communism Capitalism has no 
doubt a longer history of failures. But some 
countries among the capitalist groups havp 



greatly reduced the difficulties of life 
through social welfare and social security 
arrangements. Man’s helplessness and basic 
wants no longer exist in many countries. 
This is a great achievement 

P/nyiny With Currencies 

A managed economy is sometimes of 
advantago to a nation in so far as it can help 
the growth of underdeveloped branches of 
the economy and corrects imbalances in the 
economic life by deliberate remedial mea¬ 
sures. But where interference with the 
normal (low and movements of the economy 
becomes a part of political plans or ideolo¬ 
gical gestures the managers often do things 
without paying full and proper attention 
to the, economic implications of their aotions. 
Thus the nationalisation or denationalisation 
of this or that iudustry or institution may 
have a grave economic significance which 
may be ignored or belittled by the politicians 
ruling a country. Such uon-economic pre¬ 
ssures or influences may cause damages to 
the economy which are really avoidable and 
can not be considered to be essentially conn¬ 
ected with economic planning or management 
Trade and commerce may be undertaken with 
other nations in order to support political 
alliances ; or existing connections broken off 
because of diplomatic misunderstandings. 
Such forced establishment or winding up of 
international exchanges of goods etc. cannot 
always be economically justified ; but poli¬ 
tical reasons may induce their creation or 
termination. Then there are matters of a 
financial nature which are, more often than 
not, the products of political feelings or 
strategy. This kind of assistance, aid, credit 
or cash dealings are not always economically 


sound; but come into existence because of 
plauB and designs of political origin. The 
various ups and downs that the different 
monetary systems of the world have experi 
enced since the end of the second world war, 
have been largely caused by political think¬ 
ing as opposed to economic planning. And 
the various remedies suggested from time to 
time have also been of the political kind. 
The net gain has been negligible and more 
problems have been created than solved by 
the statesmen and diplomats who have tried 
out these political cures for economic ail¬ 
ments, 

Another side of this greatly complicated 
world problem has shown us extensive mis¬ 
handling of economic resources by the poli¬ 
ticians to meet their own ends. They have 
incurred heavy expenses for their politioal. 
purposes and have thereafter sought to find 
ways and means to meet the expenses thro¬ 
ugh over increasing loans, economically 
crippling taxation, cutting out expenses 
which have a long period effect on producti¬ 
vity and economic development and infla¬ 
tionary methods of obtaining funds. The 
countries which depended on American aid 
found the aid becoming leser day by day and 
could not adjust their public finance or 
national credit arrangements as America 
became stricter in the matter of giving 
assistance to other nations. India, Britain 
and other nations have had to face devalua¬ 
tion of currencies because of their depen¬ 
dence on American aid. The difficulties that , 
France faced arose out of her losses incurred 
during the recent months of acute student 
and labour unrest. French industries could 
not give support to the French economy in a 
normal manner for a considerable length of 
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time and that had its repercussion on the 
international exchange position of France. 
Two things therefore stand out prominently 
when one examines the exchange ratios of 
the currencies of the world. One is govern¬ 
mental mishandling of money, credit, 
oomroeree and industries for achieving 
political objectives, and the other is the 
randomly fluctrating nature of foreign aid on 
which most nations largely depend. 

India in Olympics 

The inevitable has happened : India has 
earned a solitary bronze model by achieving 
the third place in Hockey and has come last 
on the list of medal winners in brackets 
with Greece and Taiwan. India, world 
ohampion in Hockey, beaten twice, by New 
Zealand and Australia ; In most games there 
were no Indians as competitors because the 
government of India did not approve of sending 
any but the surest eerners of medals. And the 
government men as well as the Olympic officials 
<« India were naturally not qualified to pro- 
iy victories or defeats. Theywcre told of 
unghty performances by some person or 
other with influence and the rest followed in 
the accepted pattern of trusted agents help- 
iog ignorant top rankers to make decisions. 
In games and sports there are no certainties 
in the matter of performance. The best way 
to achieve success is to put in as many 
persona of good records as possible. They 
stimulate each other to improve on their 
previous achievements. Lone athletes or 
minimum size teams seldom succeed in doing 
anvthing spectacular. The U. S. A. got 
45 gold medals, 27 silver and 34 bronze. 
The U. S. S. R. got 29 gold, 32 silver and 30 
bronze. Japan won 11 gold, 7 silver and 7 


bronze medals. These countries had large 
teams and their sportsmen and athletes had 
been training for years in order to qualify 
for places in the national teams. Countries 
which have not much achievement to their 
credit also put in fair sizo teams in the 
Olympics and did well. Kenya obtained 3 
gold, 4 silver and 2 bronze medals. Iran 
got 2 gold, 1 silver and 2 bronze medals. 
In fact India’s miserable performance 
has no excuse. The Ministries of Govern¬ 
ment which play with our national prestige 
in the play fields of the world and all those 
selecters of would be champions who renlly do 
all the bossing and no real organisational 
work to improve standards should now get 
the sack so to speak ; and leave the work of 
making world champions out of Indian 
sportsmen to others who can really deliver 
the goode. The coteries that have grown 
round various games and pports organi¬ 
sations are in many cases full of persons 
whose principal aim is selfish exploitation of 
the opportunities created by their position, 
and not improvement of the standards of 
performance. In a few cases there have 
been suspicions of money making too. If 
India wishes to occupy her proper position in 
the world of sport Bbe must make better 
arrangements for the development of play 
grounds, arenas, rings, tracks, swimming 
pools etc. etc. and of training arrangements, 
competitions, participation in international 
tournaments : also for the supply of good 
food at cheap rates to youngmen and women 
who engage in sports and athletics. The State 
Departmental efforts are not good enough. 
Rather governmental interference in such 
matters is undesirable. Sports lovers of 
India should take up this matter in right' 
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earnest and try to make suitable arrange¬ 
ments for the improvement of sports 
organisations and the removal of obstruc¬ 
tions of all kinds. 

Ideologies as excuses for Expansionism 

Expansion of territories or spheres of 
influence are always declared to be the res¬ 
ults the expanding nations, desire to spread 
civilisation, religion, new ideals or to esta¬ 
blish paace, progressive institutions, liberty 
or human rights. When the'.Greeks occupied 
other peoples’ lands they said they were 
oarrying Hellenic culture to the outside 
barbarian world. The Roman s established 
peace in all conquered territories. All 
European armies that ravaged Asia or Africa 
did so for the spread Christianity. The 
Arabs preached Islam to those whom they 
conquered. In modern times civilisation 
and peace, Christianity or Islam have yielded 
place to commuuism. What the Czarist 
armies did is now done by Russian Commu¬ 
nists for the ‘‘liberation” of the peoples of 
the earth. This means exchanging the shak- 
les of imperial ovorlordship for the Yoke of 
Communistic dictatorship. The Chinese have 
changed their divine domination of subject 
countries by imposition of Chineie imperial 
‘'protection” upon them, into giving them a 
new type of “freedom” which comes through 
acceptance of Mao T’se-Tungs tyranny. In 
studying the history of imperial, theological 
or socialistic expansionism one comes to the 
snme conclusion in all cases. That is 
expansion of territories have no fundamental 
connection with their declared objects. 
Expansion is sought to create new advantage! 
and increased power. The ideologies cited 
are for giving a good exeuse for a bad deed. 


The Russians and the Chinese have always, 
sent their armies into other countries In the ', 
name of their great emperors or, now, tor 
Marx, Lenin or Mao. The armies Will stop , 
advancing when they meet determined oppo¬ 
sition and will wait for the opposition to 
relax, before advancing again. There is 
therefore no need for any arguments with the ; 
invaders. They may be idealists or just 
grabbers ; bat in any case they have to be 
stopped. If a nation proves to the hilt the 
fallacies of Mao T’se-Tnng that will not save 
it from Chinese aggression. A bold deter¬ 
mined and effective counter attack however 
will have better chances of success. 

The Revolutionary Urge 

Everybody understands the advantages 
of being an integral part of a large and well 
developed nation. It is quite useless from 
all points of view to form very small sover¬ 
eign states, for the reason that the sovereignty 
of very small Btates is never self-sufficient 
or resourceful enough to carry on the 
various functions of an independent state in 
a proper and comprehensive manner. The 
most essential constituents of sovereign 
power are organisation for proper defence, 
maintenance of stable currency, trade and 
commerce, and the establishment of honoura- ' 
ble foreign relations. A very small state, 
such as the ones that our several tribal and 
Party inspired cliques want to set up here 
and there, can never maintain defence foroee 
of any capability, cprrenoies etc. of any 
strength or foreign relations which will shed 
lustre and glory on the minute “nations” 
that will arise. In other words if these petty 
revolutionary movements can become sover¬ 
eign powers they ean only become so with - 
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tba help of the foreign enemies of India. 
8uch help can never be secured without 
sacrificing some important, elements of free¬ 
dom and human rights. If these small 
groups, which are now honourable aud inte¬ 
grated parts of the Indian nation sell their 
honour and sovereign rights to others in 
order to break away from India, they can 
Qever be considered to be anything other 
than the paid agents of our enemies. This 
reduces them to the position of dishonourable 
and treacherous mercenaries of those who de¬ 
sire the deitruction of their motherland. Such 
persons, even if they succeed in forming 
apparently free political units by their treas¬ 
onable activities can never live down their 
infamy in a thousand years. And the chan¬ 
ces are that they will never succeed in 
achieving anything that will give them more 
freedom and liberty than they enjoy as mem¬ 
bers of the Indian nation. 

The Indian government have been rather 
lenient with these rebellions traitors. Over 
long yeare they have killed and injured many 
Indian soldiers and civilians. In the ope¬ 
rations directed towards their suppressiop, 
the Indian soldiers and police have also hilled 
and injured man) of them. Had the operations 
been more intensively carried out thrir 
activities could have been terminated in a 
summary manner. This was not done as some of 
these rebels were actively helped by British agents 
and because some propaganda was always being 
carried on in their favour by Pakistan and China. 
But these considerations were not of such impor¬ 
tance as justified the Indian Government's easy 
going methods of maintaining India's sovereignly 
immaculate and fully established in every pari 
of India. The slipshod way of handling rebellious 
activities inspired, financed and aided by 
foreigners, some of whom supplied arms to the 
rebels, encouraged other non-tribal groups to 


take up arms against the government. Iti Bengal 
the so-called Naxalites and the left wing Communi¬ 
sts of Kerala have been busy organising armed 
lisings. The Kerala as well as the Bengal groups 
have access to the sea and it may be assumed 
I hat they are obtaining arms from China which 
are shipped to them through foreign smugglers. 
Some such smugglers are occasionally caught 
by the police too. Pakistan has an extensive 
smuggling organisation and these smugglers are, 
ceitainly doing some of the diily work. It has, 
therefore, become urgently necessary to take 
stronger action again-l all those who inspire, 
insist and engage in treason. It would not be a 
bad thing to create a special ministry to handle 
the serious situation that lias developed. One has 
to go to the loot of things. Much of the urge to 
resist and rebel against the government is instilled 
in immaluie and undeveloped minds through 
subtle propaganda with a inake-heliive covering 
of political philosophy. There are hundreds of 
persons eveiywhere in India who are spreading 
revolutionary thought in the name of trade 
unionism and preaching of political ideology. 
They must be insisted by organised ai rangement. 
It will not be a small thing. 

dolour h’irr Spreads 

All disease? of the body and the rniud have 
a ti ndency to spread through infection, contagion 
i.r Ihioiigh unknown channels. They are also con¬ 
trollable at times and can lie eradicated by adop¬ 
tion o! medical, surgical or psychotherapeutic 
means. Many physical ailments that have, been 
scourges in the past are now completely curable 
ami are scarcely considered to he major sources of 
human fatalities and suffering. Plague, Small-Pox, 
Tuberculosis, leprosy, and Malaria have lost 
much of llicii terror now a days. The diseases 
.»f the mind that are recognised by medical men 
as mental ailments are not many. There are 
however, many abnormal, undeveloped and 
unhealthy conditions of the mind which are known 
as mental states and conditions, but not as 
diseases. In describing these we may say that in 



the past, human beings had been subject to a colonies in Africa. They Want to be the ovetteriJs^ 
wide range of ignorant superstitions, fears, of numerically much greater bodlies of da&% 
antipathies, attachments, false sense of values and skinned men and women. It is really the land of fbfcl 
mistaken notions which made them far less human dark skinned people, but the whites have military*- 
l hun they should have been had their minds strength ! In the United States of America twenty,; 
functioned normally and without distortisg what million Negroes are subjected to endless humility 
came into them through sensory perceptions or tion by the white Americans. The U.S.A. are. 
became thoughts and ideas by the working of their supposed to be the home of true democracy. But 
mental processes. They saw ghosts, spirits, democracy in that country creates disabilities for 
evil eyes, wicherafl und many things that had some nationals on the ground of their complex*, 
no real existence. They prostrated themselves, tion. 'Jhis is caused by the mental condition of 
felt greal adoration or destructive urges and liked the majority of the people of the U.S.A. Had? 
or disliked persons or things without any sound they been fully rational and gone by facts raihfef, 
reasons. Things have perhaps improved during than by inherited emotions this racism could' 
the last two hundred years hut not to a remark- never have besmirched the fair name of the 
able degree. We still see millions of human j,eople of the U.S.A. The latest entrants in the' 
beings in all countries behaving in an utterly field of racialism and colour bars are the British' 
senseless manner, individually as well as in people. They have suddenly discovered that 
large or small groups. A highly educated Britain has to/) many dark skinned immigrants 
community like the Unmans forgot all logit: or who are settling down in that country. A- 
elhics under the intoxication of Nazism only member of Parliament Mr. Enoch Powell has 


thirty years ago. \ few vears after that nearly 
.1 couple of million persons were butchered 
inhumanly in our own country for no offence' 
other than being .1 Hindu or Musalman by 
itligion. I lu- slauglitci of a few cows has roused 
greal lescnliiienl among many people but the 
-larving to death of ten limes as many cows leave 
the same people unmoved. Less than a hun¬ 
dred years ago the British made their women 
woik in coal mines for six pence a day and wor¬ 
king class people lived on the Clyde side six to 
a room and slept in shelves in the walls of the 
rooms. Most houses in Great Britain then had no 
1 alhing arrangements. In Russia after the revolu¬ 
tion, efforts at collectivism caused the death of 
millions due to lack of food. America dropped 
atom bombs on unsuspecting Japanese civilians 
killing and maiming hundreds of thousands of 
people in a hideous manner. These stray pieces 
out of human history show clearly how unstable 
in mind even the best of men can be and con¬ 
tinue to he. The recent spread of racial antipa¬ 
thies in many lands is another aspect of the 
mental abnormality of human beings. The South 
Africans or the Rhodesian* arc builders of white 


been doing propaganda to stop the immigration 
of more dark skinned people into Britain ; and 
to scud them hack to their own countries in order 
to keep Britain white. This would sound absurd to 
those who have any knowledge of British history. 
For Britain has always made money by going to. 
other lands. Her industrial greatness was built on 
the loot of Bengal. The British sent indentured 
labour from India to work in Trinidad, Jamaica 
and other colonies. The British also exploited India 

to the fullest. If, to-day, some West Indians, Indiana 
and Pakistanis go and earn a living in Britain, 
Britain cannot put a stop to it in any fairness. 
These people are not exploiting the British. They 
are working hard and the surplus values of their 
work are enriching Britain. The British have 
made good use of the commonwealth idea and 
the immigration of dark skinned members of the 
Commonwealth cannot he resented by the British. 

Mr. Enoch Powell therefore has not a leg to 
stand on. And if the British persist in their 
unreason, the dark skinned races will he justified 
in taking retaliatory steps against the British. They 
can do so in many way*. 





Provincial Politics 

We have had occasion before this, to 
criticise the politics of the States of India. The 
Indian Constitution has created these states and 
the States have no sovereignty which they have 
vested in a federal union of India. Moreover the 
States have been set up in many case on a 
linguistic basis without any historical or econo¬ 
mic justification. In short the State governments 
are not and have never been wholly or partially 
sovereign bodies. The various legislative cham¬ 
bers that are found in the States are set up by 
elections held at great cost and they function 
for no purpose which can be given, any funda¬ 
mental political meaning. They are bodies with 
i;o important legislative powers and exist only 
for the support or opposition of the Slate govern¬ 
ments. These Stale or Provincial governments, 
therefore, are maintained at a great cost to the 
' ration withont actually doing any proportionately 
valuable work for the nation. 'Ihev are rather 
the cause of much national disunity and inter¬ 
community discord for the reason that they 
were initially sponsoied by the Congress Party 
for the advantage of local political personalities 
who had assisted the Congress in their political 
work. The creation of the States, as they are, 
lias been done in order to reward Congressmen 
of position in different parts of India. The. 
result was that many State governments went 
corrupt and politicians indulged in gainful 


activities for their own advantage or for the 
benefit of their pToteges. There were 
therefore divisions among them which, added to 
the already existing factions of the opposition 
created a most disturbing set up for the people 
of the states. These various groups and factions 
worked for establishing themselves in power by 
creating new coalitions and the smooth running 
of state governments became impossible. How 
easily and economically slate governments can be 
run has been proved on several occasions by 
establishing President’s rule in certain provinces. 
I he people have missed nothing as they never 
obtained any sovereign rights through their use 
of pro\incial governments of the representative 
type. 

It is therefore necessary to reorientate our 
ideas of local government in the light of our 
experience of the last several years. We think 
the provinces should be abolished and India 
divided into a few administrative zones with 
lewer officials some of whom might be elected 
loo if found necessary. The various municipalities 
should he reorganised in a manner which will 
guarantee the tax payers a fair return in services 
for the taxes paid. In short all present arrange¬ 
ment for stale or municipal representations are 
sources of mal-administration and corruption. 
Too many professional politicians in committees 
and councils with obstructive powers and 
authority to give sanctions, select contractors 
pass estimates etc. should not be there. 


—o- 



GANDHI AND THE JEWS 


BISWANATH SINGH & JYOTI N. BHARATI 


• Louis Fischer records that Gandhiji while 
discussing the Palestine problem had affirmed 
that “the Jews have a good case, but Arabs 
too should not be wronged”. Gandhiji also 
wrote about the Jewish problem in the Hari - 
Jan weekly which evoked a series of protest 
letters from the Jewish leaders. But one thing 
very remarkable about Gandhiji was that if 
he had any opinion about a problem, he 
would express that fearlessly and would hold 
that tenaciously undaunted by the spate of 
protest letters. But once he was convinced 
that his opinion was wrong, he had the mo¬ 
ral courage to change his opinion publicly. 
This was an example of his principle of satya¬ 
graha. 

For the first time it appears he wrote 
about the Palestine problem in his Harljan on 
Nov. 26, 1938. In an article entitled “The 
Jews”, he wrote : “Several letters have been 
received by me to declare my views about 
the Jew-Arab question in Palestine and the 
persecution of the Jews in Germany. It is 
not without hesitation that I venture to offer 
my views on this difficult question”. In this 
article, Gandhiji suggested that the Jews in 
Germany should use satyagraha as the most 
effective reply to Nazi atrocities, and at the 
same time he also criticized the Zionism and 
the Jewish settlement in Palestine as unjust 
to the Arabs. While sympathising with the 
Jews, he could not but think that the Arabs 
had the right to live in Palestine which have 
become their home. 

This article was followed by a spate of 
letters criticizing Gandhiji. The letters came 
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from Jerusalem, England and the USA and 
also from other parts of the world. In a - 
letter to Gandhiji, Martin Buber strongly 
critized him for his views on the persecution 
of the Jews and his advice to resort to satya- \ 
graha and his seeming opposition to the 
creation of a Jewish State of Isreal in Palestine 
as follows : 

“Jews are being persecuted, robbed, mal¬ 
treated, tortured, murdered. And you, Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi, say that their position in the 
country where they suffer all is an exact para¬ 
llel to the position of Indians in South Africa 
at the time when you inaugurated your famous 
“Force of truth” or “Strength of Soul” 
(Satyagraha) campaign. There you say, the 
Indians occupied precisely the same place 
and the persecution there also had a religious 
tinge. There also the constitution denied 
equality of rights to the White and the Black 
including the Asiatics ; there also the India¬ 
ns were assigned to the ghettoes, and other 
disqualifications, were at all events, almost of 
the same type as those of the Jews in Germany. 

“In the first of your speeches with which 
I am acquainted that of 1886, you quoted 
two particular incidents—first, that a band 
of Europeans had set fire to an Indian village 
shop causing some damage, and second that 
another band had thrown burning rockets 
into an urbon shop. If I oppose to this the 
thousands of thousands of Jewish shops des¬ 
troyed and burnt-out, you will perhaps ans¬ 
wer that the difference is only one of quan¬ 
tity and that the proceedings were almost 
of the same type. But Mahatma, are you not 




aware of the burning of synagogues and 
scrolls of law ? Do you know nothing of all 
sacred property of the community—in part of 
great antiquity that has been destroyed in 
the flames ? I am not aware that Boers and 
Englishmen in South Africa ever injured 
anything sacred to the Indians. 

“It does not seem to me convincing when 
you base your advice to us to practise 
‘satyagraha’ in Germany. An effective stand 
may be taken in the form of non-violence 
against unfeeling human beings in the hope 
of gradually bringing them thereby to their 
senses ; but a diabolic universal steam rol¬ 
ler cannot be thus withstood. There is a 
certain situation in which from the ‘Satya¬ 
graha’ of the strength of the spirit no ‘Satya¬ 
graha’ of the power of the truth can result. 

‘Satyagraha’ means testimony. Testimony 
without acknowledgement is ineffective, un¬ 
observed martyrdom is a martyrdom cait to 
the winds that is the fate of innumerable 
Jews ni Germany. God alone accepts their 
testimony and God 'seals’ it as is said in our 
prayers. But no maxim for suitable behavi¬ 
our can be deduced therefrom. Such mar¬ 
tyrdom is deed—but who would venture to 
demand it ? 

“But your comparing of the position of 
the Jews in Germany with that of the Indians 
in South Africa compels me to draw your 
attention to a yet more essential difference. 
True I can well believe that you were aware 
of this difference, great as it is, when you 
drew the exact parallel. It is obvious that 
when you think back to your time in South 
Africa, it is a matter of course for you that 
as now you always had this great mother 
India”. 

In another article, Mahatma Gandhi was 
vehemently attacked by a Jewish spokesman 


Hayin Greenberge, which was published in 
the ‘Jewish Frontier’. In this article he wrote 
“the spiritual leader of ‘young India’ directs 
us to important accusations. Mr. Gandhi 
blames us for not exhibiting the heroism of 
militant pacifism in those lands where Jews 
are persecuted and especially in Germany. 
On the other hand he accuses us of following 
an aggressively nationalist almost imperialist 
policy in Palestine and of a desire to deprive 
the Arab of their fatherland.” 

“Gandhi’s first accusation is quite natural 
and is in harmony with his entire world out¬ 
look. His temperament does not tolerate 
passivity and his ethical religious convictions 
dictate to him the duty of heroic and active 
resistance, according to the Indian principle 
of ‘Satyagraha’. 

“The Jews of Germany do not possess 
faith in the principle. This is a matter of 
special predisposition which, for numerous 
reasons, the German Jews have not developed. 
The civilisation in which German Jews have 
lived for so many generations, and to the 
creation of which they have so energetically 
and ably contributed has not prepared them 
for the “Pathos” of “Satyagraha’. As a result 
they are now defenceless”. 

“When Gandhi accuses German Jews of 
lacking that mentality, which in his estima¬ 
tion is the only truly heroic mentality, I am 
ready to concur with him. But with one 
reassertion which he also must accept that 
that this accusation should also be levelled 
against the millions of non-Jewish Germans 
who wear the yoke of the Hitler regime with 
impotent hatred and show no more affinity 
for ‘satyagraha’ methods than .do the Jews 
against the millions of Italians who for years 
have breathed the contaminated air of their 
own tyranny ; against the tens of millions of 


Russians who exhausted their strength in civil 
war and do not find their way to the Gandhi 
method of resisting the red despotism ; agai¬ 
nst the hundreds of millions of Chinese who 
by their military resistance aid the Japanese 
aggressors to ravage their country instead of 
following the path of non-cooperation. 

“I do not question the idea implicit in 
Gandhi’s demand that there is mutual rela¬ 
tionships between the intensity of suffering 
and intensity of the moral reaction to suffer¬ 
ing. But there is reason to assume that when 
suffering and insults transgress certain bounds, 
it is quite natural that the reaction should 
be a feeling of futility and despair instead of 
that heroism which Gandhi suggests. This 
is especially true when the groups concerned 
is historically and psychologically not prepa¬ 
red for such a catastrophe and therefrom 
looks upon it as a sudden and unexpected 
occurence. 

“The prophet of ‘Youn India’ has in 
this instance exhibited an unusual lack of 
psychological understanding. “Gandhi should 
have understood that it is far less simple to 
preach ‘satyagraha’ to German Jews than it 
is to Indian masses, even to lowest caste of 
“untouchables’'. We all kptow the evils of 
English rule and admin stration in ndia. 
But one should be wary of drawing compari¬ 
sons between the situation of the Indian 
masses today or even twenty years ago, and 
the positon of of the German Jews today.” 

“A Jewish Gandhi in Germany should one 
arise, could function for about five minutes— 
until the first Gestapo agent would lead him, 
not to concentration camp, but directly to the 
guillotine. 

“Gandhi’s comparison between the situa- 
tio n of the Indians and that of the German 
Jews, conta ins an element of unfairness which 


crept in against his will and against hia 
tentions. If Gandhi demands that we prac* * 
tise super heroism in Germany, he re quests,';' 
that in Palestine we should renounce the rao»JF$; 
elementary (rights) which every people may and;; 
should claim. 

“Gandhi refuses to recognise our right to ^ 
a distinct territorial settlement, a right which 
is enjoyed almost without exception, by all 
the peoples of the world. Were is not so, 
he would see the Palestine problem in an 
altogether different political and moral light. 
f For when he says that “it would be a crime ?; 
against humanity to reduce the pride of Arab’s • 
so that Palestine can be restored to the Jews • 
partly or wholly as their National Home •• 
Land,” he forgets that if national honour is , 
at a stake he should also have thought of . 
Jewish honour. Either it is dishonourable to 
be a minority in a country or it is merely a 
question of fictitous prestige for which he can . 
have no sympathy. If only pseudo honour 
is involved why should he be concerned “lest 
the proud Arads” be deprived of the enjoy-, 
ment of an inflated pride ? But if real na¬ 
tional honour is at stake, why should Arab* 
enjoy it throughout the length and breadth ; 
of the Arbian peninsula, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Trans-Jordan, and Egypt. Why the Jew* , 
should be deprived of this honour even in an 
area which occupies about one percent of the ■ 
above national lands ; an area to which they 
have historical claims and the natural right 
they acquired during two generations of dili¬ 
gent work, initiative, heroism and sufferings ? • 
From a purely legalistic point of view, it may ■’ 
be possible to argue with him that “the Man- 
dates have no sanctity but that of the last •; 
war” This does not mean however that the .. 
basic idea of the Mandates and the Manda¬ 
tory system as it has been practised during .• 
the past twenty years, was born from the. "■ 
war. The idea underlying the Mandate, 
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which according to the constitution of the 
League of Nations should be applied in terri¬ 
tories where the population is not ready for 
self-government or where local interests must 
be subordinated to more important considera¬ 
tion of an international character, is poten¬ 
tially of great humanitarian significance. 1 It 
is prelude to that “civil society” of which 
Franklin wrote in the eighteenth century ; it is 
a way to a more rational and just collective 
international control of the world’s wealth. 

I am not unaware of the shortcomings with 
which the League of Nations is weighted down 
nor of its sad fate during the recent years which 
also brought misfortune to all humanity. The 
fact that a mandatory Government is respon¬ 
sible to the permanent mandates commission, 
in which the majority of the members repre¬ 
sent governments possessing neither Mandates 
nor colonial possessions, he is itself an advance 
in the direction of internationalism and the 
humanisation of the World. 

“It is regrettable that Gandhi approa¬ 
ched our problem without the fundamental 
earnestness and passionate search for truth 
which are so characteristic of his usual treat¬ 
ment o dems. He, therefore, missed 
the deeper implications of the mandates system. 
He, therefore, also failed the grasp the une¬ 
qualled tragedy of Jewish existence. This is 
the reason why he can justify the phenome¬ 
non of five Arab States demanding in London 
the establishment of a sixth one on the eve of the 
founding of the sovereign other Arab govern¬ 
ments in Syria and Labenon while at the same 
time sanctioning the denial of refuge to Jews 
in their old home.” 

“This also explains his stand that Arab 
must nowhere be reduced to the status of a 
minority while tens of mllions of Russians, 
Poles, Czeehs, Germans and Irish and Italians 
Jive in dozens of countries as ethnic minorites 
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and while Jews, live as a persecuted minority 
on the entire globe. 

“With all my respect for the Mahatma 
I cannot help feeling that in the present 
instance he has betrayed his inner nature. I 
cannot avoid the suspicion that so far as thf 
Palestine problems is concerned Gandhi 
allowed himself to be influenced by the anti- 
zionist propaganda being conducted among 
fanatic pan-Islamists.” 

“His understandable and praiseworthy 
desire for a united front with the Moham¬ 
medans apparently misguided and blinded him 
to significant realities and deprived him 
of that analytical clarity which is a part of 
his moral being. Years ago, he was for the 
same reason, misguided into supporting of 
the agitation for the re-establishment of the 
Khalifato, an institution that is at such vari¬ 
ance with his general views.” 

“Gandh' was wrong then ; he is also mis¬ 
taken in the present instance and the source 
of these mistakes seems to be the same.” 

After receiving so many critical letters 
Gandhiji clarified his statement which was 
published on May, 27, 1939 in Harijan. 
Gandhiji accepted the arguments of green- 
berg’s statement and wrote in an article— 
‘The Jewish Question’—thus : ‘I should 
deal with its reply to my article on the Jewish 
Germany and Palestine. The reply to my 
article on the Jewish Germany and Palestine. 
The reply is very ably written. Let me 
say that I did not write the article ‘The Jew* 
as a critic, I wrote it at the pressing request 
of Jewish friends and correspondents. As I 
decided to write, I could not do so in any 
other manner, 

“But I did not entertain the hope when 
1 wrote it that the Jews would be at once • 



converted to my view. I should have been 
satisfied if even one Jew had been fully convin¬ 
ced and converted. I have no sense of dis¬ 
appointment that my writing had not to my 
knowledge converted a single Jew.” 

“Having read the reply more than once I 
must say that I see no reason to change the 
opinion I expressed in my article. It is highly 
probable that, as the writer says “a Jewish 
Gandhi in Germany, should one rise, could 
function for about five minutes and would be 
promptly taken to the guillotine.” 

“But that will not disprove my case or 
shake my belief in the efficacy of Ahirasa. 

I can conceive the necessity of immolation of 
hundreds, if not thounds,to appease the hunger 
of the dictators who have no belief in ‘Ahimsa.’ 
The writer contends that “I approached the 
Jewish problem without the fundamental ear¬ 
nestness and passionate search for truth which 
are so characterstic of his usual treatment 
of the problems.” 

“All I can say is that to my knowledge 
there was lack neither of earnestness nor of 
passion for truth, when I wrote the article 
‘The Jews.’ The second charge of the writer is 
more serious. He thinks that my zeal for 
Hindu-Muslim unity made me partial to the 
Arab presentation of the case, especially as 
that side was naturally emphasised in India, 
I have often said that I would not sell truth 
for the sake of India’s deliverance. Much 
less would I do so for winning Muslim friend¬ 
ship.” 

“Mr. Greenberge thinks I am wrong on 
the Jewish question as I was wrong on the 
Khilafat question. Even at this distance of 
time I have no regret whatsoever for having 
taken up khilafat cause. I know that my 
pesistence does not prove the correctness of 


my attitude. Only it is necessary for 
concerned to know where I stand tods) 
about my action in 1919-1920.” 

■< f. 

t > ■ , 

“I am painfully conscious of the fact thifr^ 
this writing of mine will give no satisfaction f 
either to the editor of ‘Jewish Frontier, or t&j, 
my many Jewish friends. Nevertheless I wish -: 
with all my heart that somehow or other . tharyi 
persecution of the Jews in Germany will endi* 
and that the question in Palestine will be> i 
settled to the satisfaction of all the parties’ 
concerned.” 

V 

In a talk with his missionary friends on 
non-violence and the world-crisis Gandhiji: 
said, "It is true that Jaws have not been acti¬ 
vely violent * in their own persons. But they 
called down upon the Germans, the curses 
of mankind and they wanted America and 
England to fight Germany on their behalf.” 

-# • 

Mahatma Gandhi had writen in the 
Harijan (May 27, 1939) that on reading the 
last sentence which was published in Dec. 24, 
1938 ‘Harijan’ one dear friend wrote to me a 
fiery letter and challanged me to produce 
my authority for my remark. He said that I 
had been hasty in making the statement. 1 
did not realize the importance of the rebuke.” 

Gandhji tried to produce facts in support 
of his statement. He put Pyarelal and 
Mahadev Desai on the search. But it was 
impossible ,to find out. He says, that it is not 
always an easy task to find support for the 
impressions on carries when speaking or 
writing. Meanwhile I received a letter from 
Lord Samuel supporting the contradiction of 
the friend referred to above. Whilst I was 
having the search made, I got the following 
letter from Sir Philip Hatog.” 

After receiving that letter Gandhiji with 
drew his statement mentioned in Harijan— 
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.May 27 1939—that “I have never heard one 
of them ( Jews) express publicly or privately 
the desire of a war of vengeance against 
•. Germany. Indeed such a war would bring 
further misery to the hundreds of thousands 
' of Jews still in Germany as well as untold 
. suffering to millions of other innocent men or 
women.'* 

‘‘I put greater diligence in my search. 
The searcher were not able to lay hands on my 
• obnclusive writing. The manager of Harijan 
put himself in correspondence with the Editor 
or the ‘Jewish Tribune’ Bombay.” 

The Editor of ‘Jewish Tribuue’ sent a letter 
to Gandhiji which he boldly advocated— 
that “Jews have never ‘urged the demo*, racies 
to wage war against Germany on account 
of the persecution of the Jews. This is a mis¬ 
chievous lie that must be nailed to the counter. 


If there is a war, Jews will suffer more 
than the rest of the population. This 
fact is gained from the pages of history. And 
the Jew is a great lover and advocate of 
peace. I hope Mr. Gandhi, you will refute 
any such allegation that is made against them.” 
Mahatma Gandhi got this letter and being, 
convinced he wrote into Harijan— 


“In the face of the foregoing weighty con¬ 
tradictions new enforced by the Editor ‘Jewish 
Tribune’ and of the fact that I cannot lay my 
hands or anything on the strength of which 1 
made the challenged observation, I must 
withdraw it without any reservation. I only 
hope that my observation has not harmed any 
single Jew. I know that I incurred the wrath 
of my German friends for what 1 said in all 
good faith.” 



G. K. CHESTERTON AS A JOURNALIST 


B. DHAR 


In any consideration of Chesterton as a 
writer, it is essential to take into account the 
fact that he was first and foremost a journa¬ 
list. He was a journalist at least in three 
senses. In the first place, a very large por¬ 
tion of the immense corpus of his writings 
was published in different journals. In the 
second, he wrote with an awareness that he 
was only an amateur, not a specialist or a 
scholar. Indeed, he brought a layman’s ap¬ 
proach to his writings. In the third, he 
adopted journalism as his profession and the 
bulk of his earnings came from it. 

Chesterton started his writing career when 
journalism and literature had not drifted 
apart. Journalists like John Morley, Arthur 
Quiller-Couch and Churton Collins, had won 
laurels in journalism as well as literature. 
Many journalists were invited to accept pro 
fessorial chairs at the English universities. 
Chesterton himself, in 1904, then barely 
thirty, was offered one at Birmingham Uni¬ 
versity which he declined for the independence 
of his chosen vocation. In fact, he was 
proud of being a journalist rather than a man 
of letters. His preference for journalism to 
literature was the result of a deep conviction. 
Desmond Gleeson, a close associate of G. K. 
Chesterton, in a letter written to Maisie 
Ward corroborates this fact. "It is probable, 
he writes, “that if there was any - division 
between G. K. and Mrs. Chesterton it was 
that she would have preferred him to have 
been a literary man, while he was proudest 
of being a journalist. He did not take lite- 
ratute seriously, but she did. She could have 


wished he would devote time to literature 
tead of to journalism ; but she would dp|v 
nothing to detach him from his favourite J 
hobby." 1 He remained a “jolly jonmalii 
to the end of his life. 

Motivated as he was by what may calied&| 
‘cosmic utilitarianism’ (a phrase used by hiittif 
to describe G. F. Watts’ world-viejv) he 
too public-spirited to devote himself wholly^ 
to purely literary work alone. Born in 1874^ 
the hayday of the nineteenth century latMjtft 
ralism, he imbibed the ethos of that predtt>^’ 
minantly Liberal generation. Lord Morley'' 
quotes a Liberal contemporary ( who, he say 
was one of the best students and writers 
that time) as saying: “Literary opinions holdl’ 
very little plaee in my life and thoughts^ 
What does occupy me seriously is life itself* 
and the object of it.” 2 These words stress' 
the subservience of literature to life—a vieWi) 
which Chesterton, like his Liberal compatriot^ 
subscribed to whole-heartedly. ‘I have n 0 t ; ; 
feeling for immortality,’ he once said. I don’t' 
care for anything except to be in the present^ 
stress of life as it is. I would rather live ncrWC 
and die, from an artistic point of view, thacf' 
keep aloof and write things that will remain''; 
in the World hundreds of years after tojrj 
death. What I say is subject to some modify^ 
cation. It so happens that I couldn’t 
immortal: but if I could, I shouldn’t 
to be. What I value in my work is what 
may succeed in striking out of others.’ 3 Smali^ 
wonder that Chesterton with his habitual, 
disregard of fame developed ‘the passion 
writing on the sand. 



When, at the turn of the century Ches¬ 
terton joined the ranks of Fleet Street jour¬ 
nalists, he was, apart from his innate roman¬ 
ticism, bouyed up by the example of the 
great journalists of the earlier generation who 
had. fulfilled through their professional inte¬ 
grity ‘one of the functions of a church,’ made 
journalism a profession and the press the tri¬ 
bune of the people. He carried on his great 
predecessors’ work and sought to recommend 
it to the younger generation. Unfortunately, 
the correct values of journalism were being 
increasingly suppressed by the new Press 
Barons of Fleet Street. Lord Northeliffe had 
founded the Amalgamated Press, the largest 
periodical publishing business in the world. 
This enabled him to exercise an ever increas¬ 
ing influence on politics. Chesterton regarded 
it harmful as he upheld the wholesome Vic¬ 
torian ideal that in no case the “ownership 
of a newspaper conferred any right of dicta¬ 
torship in public affairs.” 4 He criticised Lord 
Northeliffe for dealing in ‘politics and public 
opinion’ instead of ‘pork and petrol’ and for 
buying ‘a pulpit from which ideas could have 
been given when he had no ideas to give.’ 3 
Chesterton stood for small and independent 
papers and poured scorn on the capitalist 
trend of newpaper amalgamation. In an 
article in G. K.’S Weekly he pictured this sinis¬ 
ter tendency as a monster, a ‘fearful thing, 
covered with scales larger than scutcheons, 
and rayed with spikes standing out like spears ; 
Carrying with it all the weapons of an army 
and yet one soul and one body, such as God 
permits to walk upon the hills of the world.” 6 
Sir Percivale, the knight, who set out to kill 
this Dragon symbolised the conscientious 
journalist who, like Chesterton, fought for the 
survival of small and independent papers. 

Chesterton subscribes to the ‘old idea’ that 
journalist is “simply a mode of the expression 
of the public, an ‘organ of opinion.’ 7 He 


regrets that this ideal was falling into disue- 
tude. The new editor, he says, “makes up” 
the paper as a man makes up a fairy tale 
as whereas his older counterpart “used dimly 
to regard himself as an unofficial public ser¬ 
vant for the transmitting of the public news.” 8 
This was certainly a pernicious and unde¬ 
mocratic trend. He, therefore, ridicules the 
tendency of the editors to palm off" their 
“made up” stuff on the credulous public. As 
is his want to thow out ideas and observa¬ 
tions at all sorts of places in his writings, he 
inserts a trenchant criticism of such journa¬ 
lism in an essay entitled ‘Spiritualism.’ “Ble¬ 
ssed are they ; he says, “who have not seen 
and yet have believed : a passage which 
some have considered as a prophecy of mo¬ 
dern journalism.”'-* 

In an essay entitled ‘on the Cryptic and 
the Elliptic,’ an admirable caricature of 
modern journalistic reporting, he deals with 
the deterioration in the art of reporting spee¬ 
ches. The younger journalist treated journa¬ 
lism as ‘a conventional art’ like any other 
art, and himself an “original artist” who 
could select, heighten and falsify his material. 
This was in sharp contrast with the practice 
of tho early Victorian journalists with whom 
the giving of “verbatim reports of important 
speeches” was a rule rather than an excep¬ 
tion. Chesterton, like his Victorian exemplars 
was a stickler for truthfulness in reporting, 
In his Autobiography, he notes with regret an 
instance of blatantly falsified report in his own 
Liberal paper. “I remember,” he wrote, 
“going to a great Liberal club, and walking 
about in a large crowded room, somewhere 
at the end of which a bald gentleman with 
a beard was reading something from a manus¬ 
cript in a low voice. It was hardly unrea¬ 
sonable that we did not listen to him, becau¬ 
se we could not in any case have heard ; but 
I think a large number of us did not even 







see him.Next mo aw across the 

front of my Liberal paper in gigantic head¬ 
lines “Lord Spencer unfurls the Banner. 
Under this were other remarks in large le iters, 
about how he had blown the trumpet for Free 
Trade and how the blast would ring through 
England and rally all the Free-Traders. 
•It did appear, on careful examination, that 
the inaudible remarks which the old gentle¬ 
man had read from the manuscript were con¬ 
cerned with economic arguments for Free 
Trade ; and very excellent arguments too, for 
all I know. But the contrast between what 
that orator was to the people who heard 
him, and what he was to the thousands of 
news-paper readers who did not hear him, 
was so huge a hiatus and disproportion that 
I did not think I ever quite got over it. 10 

Incidents like the one cited above were 
symptomatic of the rot that had set in Fleet 
Street. Journalism was becoming a trade 
rather than a profession, being “conducted 
as quietly, as soberly, as sensibly as the office 
of any successful money-lender or moderately 
fraudulent financier.” 11 The Press was fast 
abdicating its role as an instrument of social 
consciousness and dissemination of truth. 
“Political money-transactions, the purchase 
of peerages, the payment of election expense” 
and such other malpractices constituted a 
challenge to the conscience of the journalists 
who were, however, in no mood to speak out 
against these out rageson political decency, 
Chesterton’s criticism of their non-chalant 
inaction is pertinent. “The whole modern 
world”, he complains, “or at any rate the 
whole modern Press, has a perpetual and 
consuming terror of plain morals. Men always 
attempt to avoid condemning a thing upon 
merely moral grounds.” 12 

The above criticism of the British Press was 
neither unfounded nor unjust. Reviewing 
Sir Norman Angell’s book The Press and the 


Organisation of Society, in Scrutiny, Geoffrey 
Grigson accused the contemporary British Pres* 
of precisely the same sins as Chesterton had 
already pointed out. “Morality”, he wrote, 
“shares in none of the principles of modern 
journalism. Newspapers must be entertaining 

.That is the first duty.Newspapers 

must foster l.c.m of attitudes and emotions 
and prejudices of the mediocre in every 
social layer ; and they cannot tell the full 
truth ( in so far as a daily judgment on affairs 

can be ‘true’ ) if the truth is unpleasant. 

moral values are kicked into Fleet Street 
gutters by the existence of each paper as a 
vast capitalistic enterprise, depending on 
selling itself as widely as possible and greedy 
for profits. 13 ” In a later issue of the same 
journal, Denys Thompson, charging the 
English papers like the Times, the Observer 
and the Dally Express with ‘mullity’, compla¬ 
cency and obtuseness’ and ‘calculated irres¬ 
ponsibility’ condemned the British Press in 
general by observing : The success of 
opinion. 14 These criticisms of the British 
Press accord with Chesterton’s diagnosis of 
the ills of the contemporary Journalism. 

Chesterton’s role as a journalist was two¬ 
fold. In the first place, he roused the public 
conscience by debunking error and propa¬ 
gating truth. In the second place, he sugges¬ 
ted appropriate measures to arrest the deterio¬ 
ration in journalistic standards. The career 
of this last of the vanishing tribe of the 
Titans of free and responsible press forms a 
glorious episode in the story of higher 
journalism. 

Chesterton’s journalistic career falls into 
two clearly marked periods. The first peeiod 
( 1899-1912 ) commenced when J. L. Ham¬ 
mond launched him upon his regular jour¬ 
nalistic carrier in the Radical weekly, The 
Speaker, whose editor he was. The major 
event of this period was his appointment as 
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a regular weekly contributor to the Dolly 
News, then newly purchased by pro-B« 
Liberals. For this paper, he wrote, tall 912 
an article every Saturday and had, what he 
calls, ‘a Saturday pulpit’ and a congrega 
larger than he ever had before or since. Tte 
Doily News articles are charactered by a 
unique gusto and an unmistakable md.vtdua- 
lity From 1905 until his death m 1936, 
contributed a weekly feature, -Our Notebook 
r.«los«ro..d London News. Contnbuuons. 
this paper lack the verve and garety of the 
Doily N^S articles ; because Chesterton had 
undertaken to write for it on non-controverstal 
topics Two articles contributed to the Doi.y 
News a. different periods set ford, vtvtdly 
Ws view of his profession. The first, wr.tten 
as early as 1902, speaks of the mora 
superiority of the journalist to the poet . 

^^nothavcanint^tualri^, 

to despise the journal M: but I g Y 
d „„b. whether he would no. morally be 
,he better if he saw the great fights bur 

ni „g on through darkness mtodawn, and 
heard the roar of the printing wheels 
weaving the destinies of another ay. 
Here a. las. is a school of labour and some 
rough humility, the largest work ever pub- 

lished anonymously store the great 

Christian cathedrals. 

He reverted to the same theme of the ro 
mance of journalism in another essy m 
“en the outlook for i-mal-sm was 

comparatively bleak : 

“Nothing looks more neat and regu 
than a newspaper with its parallelcdumns, 

its mechanical printing, Us 

and figures, Us responsible polysyhab.c 

leading article, Nothing, as a matter of 

good every nigh, through mom 
agonies ^of adventure, more hatr-breadth 
escapes, desperate expedients, crnctal conn- 


Cils, random compromises or barely- 
averted catastrophes. Seen from the outside, 
it seems to come round as automatically 
as the clock and as silently as the dawn. 
Seen from the inside, it gives its organizers 
a gasp of relief every, morning to see that it 
has.come out at all.” ic 

Obviously, he enjoyed his work which 
appeared to him to be a byword for romance 
and adventure. He wrote as gaily as a plou¬ 
ghman ploughs his field., True to the spirit 
expressed in these passages, the journahs 
of this period is redolent of the poetic and 
the romantic. Gerald Ballett’s praise of the 
Daily News articles, which constitute h.s best 
work of tl.is period, is well-deserved. He 
writes ; “Chesterton has never been more exu¬ 
berantly himself than in the essays he contri¬ 
buted Saturday by Saturday, to a London 
Newspaper. The dew was on those essays 
when they appeared, and it is still there, as 


new 


len.” 


As the first period of the work drew » ... 
close a note of asperity became andtble m 
his writings. In the valedictory «f»* 
Miscellany of Men entitled ‘ The Angry u 
His Farewell- he declared hts m.enl.on to 
■desert the illusion, of rationalism for he 
actualities of romance.’ Clearly, he despatred 
of his failure to achieve the destred ends. 
Pernicious trends threatenmg the well-being 
or the Press and the body politic were gat 
ing strength. I, was at this ttme tha, 
wro te for the New Witness his moving poem 
Twhen I came back to Fleet Street.’ I, was 
Inmrer the Fleet Street of the past when 
” h °e journalists lived and acted as free a^nts 
„ i, intoxicating and Bohemian atmosphere. 

", las now a prison peopled by the “P = 
of the Flee,” who had been deprtved of then 
freedom of will and action. 

The second period in Chesterton’s jouma- 
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iistic career began after his break with the 
Daliy News in 1912. He had for long disagreed 
with the editorial 1 ine ; but the final rupture 
came with the publication of his verses on 
cocoa in the New Witness : 

Cocoa is a cad and coward 

Cocoa is a vulgar beast. 

Since the Daily News was owned by Mr. 
Cadbury ( the manufacturer of ‘Cadbury s 
Cocoa’) the references to cocoa was sufficiently 
displeasing to the owner. After his break 
with the Daily News, Chesterton wu.^ for the 
Dally Herald for a hort spell. About the 
quality of his articles in this paper diametri¬ 
cally opposite views have been expressed. 
They have been at once criticised for their 
hysterical violence and praised for their ex¬ 
traordinary courage. Both the views are 
partially correct. Mr. Raymond Postgate, 
who holds the later view, says, “What he 
wrote in this period ranks with the letters 
of Junius as among the best polemical English 
writing and deserves reprinting.”'* 

After severing this connection with the 

Daily Herald, Chesterton never wrote regularly 
for any national paper. He was however 
associated with Eye-Witness and New Witness 
(both founded by his friend, Belloc and his 
brother, Cecil) since their inception ; still he 
did not write anything except light verses 
for them until he found writing for the post¬ 
war commercialised press difficult to reconcile 
with his intellectual and moral independence. 
The changed at ere of Fleet Street left 

him no alternative except to use the New 
Witness as his platform. In 1916, when Cecil 
joined the army,Chesterton took over as editor. 
When this paper was extinct in 1925, he 
founded G. K.'s Weekly three years later. 
The editorial policy pursued by this paper 
was the same as that of its predecessor, The 
Eye-Witness. Speaking of the editorial ob¬ 



jective of The Eye-Witness, Desmond McCarthy 
says, “the value of Eye-Witness lay in provi¬ 
ding a place where certain truths of advan¬ 
tage or of necessity to the public could be 
told and that it aimed particularly at nr ro¬ 
wing the difference between the comments 
on public affairs which were spoken and 
those which were printed.” 19 In pursuit of 
this aim, Chesterton stepped up his campaign 
against monopolies are political jobbery with 
unabated vigour. His criticism helped smash 
two bills—the Mental Deficiency Bill and the 
Canal Children’s Bill in the twenties. 
During these years of strenuous campaigns 
a group of writers and intellectuals gathered 
round G. K’s Weekly. This group formed 
nucleus of the Distributist League, which 
came into being in 1926 with the avowed 
purpose of the moral, economic and political 
regeneration of the British people through 
the restoration of small property and the 
preservation of the freedom of the farm, the 
family and the individual. In fact, Chesterton 
made G. K.’s Weekl they mouthpiece of the 
little man’s philr sophy. 

Besides his keen desire to see the public 
life purified, he also wanted his country to 
have a responsible press. In order to achieve 
this end, he suggested some useful measures 
to curb the yellow press : 

First, an editor found guitly of having pub¬ 
lished false news “should simply go to prison. 20 
This will put down this harmful tendency. 

Second, news likely to affect morals 
adversely “should be stamped out of every 
newspaper with the thickest black of the 
Russian censor. Such cases should either 
be always tried in camera or reporting 
them should be a punishable offence.” 21 

Third, the practice of signed articles 
“should be introduced to curb the tendency 
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of the unscrupulous journalist to “use the 
authority of the paper to further his own 
private fads and his own finances.” 22 

Fourth, the names of the editor and the 
proprietor (share-holders also, if they own the 
paper ) “should be printed on the paper.” 

Fifth, letters containing “definite and 
practical complaint should be necessarily 
inserted in any paper.” 

He was particularly enthusiastic about the 
efficacy of “signed writing.” He rejected all 
arguments in favour of anonymous writing 
because they smacked of expediency and the 
desire to play safe. In the hands of the 
responsible and incorruptible editors of the 
early nineteenth century, anonymous writing 
had its utility in that it endowed the periodi¬ 
cals with “a lasting corporate personality.” 
In the changed scene of Fleet Street, the 
journalists tended to be irresponsible and venal 
if they could cover up their tracks with the 
help of anonymous writing. 

Chesterton’s concern for the health of the 
British Press was shared by more and more 
people as the journalistic abuses multiplied. 
One of the forthright critics of the press, Sir 
Norman Angell wanted journalism to be made 
a ‘chartered profession with a professional 
code of honour and a status equal to that 
of law and medicine.” 2 -' To ensure correct 
presentation of the news, he recommended 
Inter alia the creation of a State Press, mana¬ 
ged by a ‘journalistic judiciary’.indepedent 

of the Government of the day and fashioned 
much as the B. B. C.” 24 Chesterton would 
have certainly admired Sir Norman Angell’s 
zeal for the reform of the press, but he would 
have been the last man to countenance the 
idea of a State Press. He would have asser¬ 
ted like the great political journalist Junius 


that” the liberty of the press is the palladium 
of all the civil, political and religious rights 
of an Englishman.” 

For a whole life-time Chesterton spearhea¬ 
ded the movement for the reform of the 
press. But during his life no tangible results 
were obtained in the form of concrete mea¬ 
sures, The idea of the reform of the press 
caught on after the World War II. The 
public mind began to be exercised over the 
growing power of the newspaper chains and 
the misdemeanour of a few journalists. In 
response to a popular demand, the British 
Government set up in the year 1947 a Royal 
Commission on the Press which was charged 
“to inquire into the control, management 
and ownership of the newspaper and perio¬ 
dical Press and news agencies, including the 
financial structure and the monopolistic ten¬ 
dencies in control.”'-’ The Commission “re¬ 
commended the establishment of a general 
council of the press to safeguard the freedom 
of the Press ; to encourage the growth of 
the sense of public responsibility among all 
engaged in the profession and the well-being 
of those who practise it.”'- ,: In July 1953, 
the press council came into being with the 
cooperation of the seven organisations repre¬ 
senting different interests in the British Press. 
Had Chesterton lived to see this consumma¬ 
tion, he would have certainly hailed it as a 
useful measure aimed at promoting journa¬ 
listic values. 
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COOPERATION AND MODERN INDIA 

SUBHASH CHADRA SARKAR 


The need for a particular programme can 
be evaluated only against a particular con¬ 
text. A programme which may be suitable in 
a particular situation may not be productive 
of any good result in a different situation. 
Therefore our appreciation of the need and 
utility of cooperation also has to take into 
account the particular situation in the country. 

Contrary to the general feeling the founda¬ 
tion has been laid in the country for econo¬ 
mic development and social welfare. During 
the first three plans (1951-1966) investments 
totalled rupees 20'591 crores which led to 
an increase of about 87 percent in national 
income and to an increase of about 30 per¬ 
cent in per capita income. Expectation of 
life went up from 32 years to 50 and the 
number of children in the schools trebled. 
Factory production went up by 162 percent 
and large-sized steel mills, fertilizer plants, 
heavy machinery plants, oil refineries and 
locomotive works were set up-some of them 
among the most modern in the world. Pro¬ 


duction of coal went uj from 32.8 million 
tonnes in 1950-51 to 71 million tonnes in 
1966-67 ; steel ingots from 1.47 million 
tonnes to 6.6 million tonnes ; iron ore from 3 
million tonnes to 19.3 million tonnes ;electric 
motors from 99,000 H. P. to 2,080,000 H. P. ; 
nitrogenous fertilisers from 9000 tonnes to 
311,000 tonnes ; railway wagons from 2900 to 
33,800 ; petroleum products from 0.2 million 
tonnes to (1.7 millions tonnes ; and machine 
tools from a value of Rs. 34 lakhs to Rs. 2650 
lakhs. The availability of electricity in terms 
of installed capacity rose from 2.3 million 
KW in 1950 to 12.57 million KW in 1967 ; 
one out of every ten villages in the country 
is supplied with electricity today as against 
one in every 150 in 1950. With an estimated 
production of 95 million tons in 1967-68—an 
all-time record foodgrain production in the 
country will have registered a 73 percent 
increase over 1950. There has been a similar 
up-swing in the production of many consumer 
goods. The following table • provide a 
summary : 


TABLE—I 


Showing production of consumer goods In 1950-51 & 196 6-67 
SI. 


No. 

1 . 

terns 

Cotton Cloth 

Unit 

Million Metres 

1950-5! 

3398 

1966-67 

4202 

2. 

Sugar 

’000 Tonnes 

1134 

2900 

3. 

Tea 

Million Kgs 

277 

370 

4. 

Bicycles 

Numbers 

99,000 

1,719,000 

5. 

Radio receivers 

• * 

54,000 

760,000 

6. 

Sewing machines 

»» 

33,000 

401,000 

7. 

Electric fan 

»» 

1,99,000 

1,363,000 

8. 

Cigarettes & Cigars Million 


24,000 

56,804 

9. 

Razor Blades 

»» 

107 

8,845 

10. 

Watches and 

Time-pieces 

Numbers 

Nil 

450,000 

(1065-66) 

11. 

Automobiles 

»» 

16.500 

75,100 


During the sixth decade (1950-51 to 1960- 
61) the per capita availability of cloth rose 
by 68 percent and of food by 17 percent. 
The availability (per 10,000 persons) of 
sewing machines rose by 455 percent, radio 
receiver by 400 percent, electric fan by 350 
percent, bicycle by 700 percent and doctors 
by 7 percent. 2 

This boost in production has inevitably 
led to an improvement, however halting it 
may be, in the average standard of living of 
the people as is given by the statistics on 
per capita income available for consumption 
which rose by 1.1 percent per year between 
1950-51 and 1960-61. The additional national 
income generated during the decade 1951-61 
was Rs. 19000 crores. Out of this, Rs. 2,550 
crores were used in increasing the government 
expenditure and another 2.520 crores repre¬ 
sented the additional domestic savings in ten 
years. These two items aggregating Rs. 5,070 
crores may be considered to have been used 
for purposes of development and expansion 
of investment to promote future economic 
growth. The balance available for increase 
in private consumption was Rs. 13,930 crores 
for the whole of the ten-years period. A 
good part of the additional national income 
had to be used to provide the new additions 
to the population with same per capita con¬ 
sumption as in 1950-51. Simple calculations 
show that Rs. 8,560 crores were absorbed to 
provide the new entrants into the population 
during the decade with a per capi(.> consumer 
expenditure at the rate of 1950-51 for an 
appropriate number of years. Finally, the 
balance of Rs, 5,370 crores was the net 
amount available to increase the average per 
capita consumption of the whole population. 


Distributing this amount over the average 
number of persons over the decade, we get 
Rs. 2.5 as the share of each person per year 
in the increase in consumer expenditure. With 
Rs. 219 as the consumer expenditure per 
person in the base year (1950-51) the rate of 
increase was about 1.1 percent per person 
per year. 2 

The fact that some gains have been 
achieved in the past decade and a half should 
be taken into account not to gloat over the 
past perfomance but to make an estimate of 
the tasks that lie ahead for us and to derive 
courage and confidence in our ability to ful¬ 
fil the same. 

With all the rise in the per capita income 
in the country it is still among 
the lowest in the world. The housing deficit 
at the beginning of 1966-67 was estimated at 
74.1 million houses—11.4 million in urban 
areas and 62.7 million in rural areas. Seventy 
percent of the people in the country are still 
illiterate. Many children of school-going age 
cannot find a school to attend. Free primary 
education is yet to be universal. The number 
of the unemployed is rising which now includes 
a substantial proportion of educated persons, 
not a few with engineering degrees as well. 
Ninety percent of the villages are yet to see 
electricity and millions in the countryside 
have yet to starve. Over 38 percent of the 
national income is still derived from agri¬ 
culture as compared with 49.1 percent twenty 
years ago. The rise in the proportion of 
contribution made by Mining, manufacturing 
and small enterprises has been extermely tardy 
by only 1.1 point in twenty years. The follo¬ 
wing table’ illustrates the matter : 
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TABLE—II . 

Net domestic product by sector or origin—percentage dlttrlbutlon 
Industry 1948-49 1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 1966-67 


1. 

Agriculture, animal husbandry 
and ancillary activities® 

49,1 

49.0 

47.9 

46.4 

39.0 

38.3 

2. 

Mining, Manufacturing and 
small anterprises 

17.1 

16.7 

16.8 

16.6 

18.2 

11.2 

3. 

Commerce, transport & 
communications 

18.5 

18.8 

18.8 

19.3 

20.3 

20,2 

4. 

Other services®® 

15.5 

15.7 

16.5 

18.1 

23.3 

24.4 

5, 

Net demestic product at factor 
cost 

100.2 

100.2 

100.0 

100.4 

100.8 

101.1 

6. 

Net factor income from abroad. 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.0 

‘0.4 

-0.8 

-1.1 

7. 

Net national product at factor cost 

100.0 

100-0 

10.00 

100-0 

100.0 

100.0 


* Preliminary estimate. 

** Quick estimate. 

@ Including forestry and fishery. 

Comprising professions and liberal arts, government services ( administration ) domestic 
service and house property. 

Does this percentage distribution of the between the rich and the poor countries and 
origin of net national product have any regions of the world are and have been 
meaning ? It does have. For there seems essentially the differences in their degree of 
to be a positive correlation between the industrialisation. It is true that there have 
relative importance of industry in the total been marked differences in agricultural deve- 
national product and economic development lopment as neasured by their agricultural 
which is our goal. The more important a output per capita. But these latter are really 
role industry plays in the national product, iusignificant as compared to the differences in 
the more developed the country is. If the the industrial output per capita of the rich 
countries outside the Communist bloc are and the poor countries. Thus the USA 
grouped into three categories such as indus- whose per capita income (Rs,l 1,000 at current 
tralised, semi-industralised and less developed prices in 1959) is nearly 37 times that of India 
it is noticed that the contribution of agri- (Rs. 300,00 ) has per capita industrial output 
culture, forestry and fishing is less than 20 ( Rs. 3300,00) that exceeds India’s per capita 

percent of their national income in countries industrial output (Rs. 50.00) by 66 times 
of group I, 20 percent to 30 percent in group although its per capita agricultural output 
II and more than 30 percent ingroup III. (Rs, 700.00) is only 4.5 times that of India 
The contribution of industry is about 30 (Rs. 150.00). United Kingdom, another 
percent or more in group I countries, while economically advanced country, has a per 
it is less than 20 percent in the less dvveloped capita income (Rs. 5,000.00) which is 16 times 
countries.'* A keen student of economic that of ours, but its per capita agricultural 
development has noted, ‘‘The difference output (Rs. 300.00) is only twice that of 




ours while its industrial output (R*. *1900.00) 
is nearly 40 times, asmuch. Obvi¬ 
ously the poor countries ari far behind the 
rich countries industrially rather than agricul¬ 
turally. 0 

The task before the country is to achieve 
industrialization. There has been considerable 
loose talk about giving attention to agriculture 
in complete obliviousness of the increasing 
dependence of agricultural . production on 
industrial development. Better agricultural 
implements and larger availability of fertilisers, 
pumps and electricity are primarily functions 
of industrialization. Colin Clark after a 
statistical analysis has concluded that ‘the 
most important concomitant of economic 
progress is the movement of working popula¬ 
tion from agriculture to manufacturing and 
from manufacturing to commerce and 
services.’ 7 

The essence of industrialization lies in the 
application of higher technology. An increas¬ 
ingly greater attention is being paid to the 
role of technology in economic discussions. 
Professor Stephen Enke in his brilliant book, 
Economics for Development, writes, “Events in 
the Western world during the past one 
hundred years suggest that something that 
might be termed ‘technology’ may well be a 
fourth factor in addition to labor, ‘land’ 
(natural resources), and capital. During this 
period there was at least a threefold increase 
in the populations of the advanced nations. 
Their per capita incomes also increased sever- 

f°ld.Physically, natural resources are as 

limited as they always were. But they have 
come to have new uses, exploration for 
resources has become more effective, and 
distant mineral, soil and climatic assets have 
become economically useful through better 
transport. These changes are attributable to 

technology.Agricultural techniques also 

made enormous strides during this period.... 



Research revealed the principles of nitroged' 
fixation and the proper use of fertiHsezS^ 
Biologists developed new strains of seed, such? 
as, northern wheat and hybrid corn. Seledttvjr' 
breeding of livestock increased yields of mental 
milk and eggs. The Industrial Revolution^ 
also aided in agriculture. The farm impie^- 
ment industry enormously increased rural'*; 
labor productivity. 8 


- -ji 


i * I 

Phyllis Deane, who has made a special | 
study of the first industrial revolution in the 
world writes that “there are certain identifi-:' 
able changes in the methods and character}- i 
sties of economic organization which, taken 
together, constitute development of the kind;:: 
which we would describe as an industrial 
revolution. These include the following rela- i 
live changes: (1) widespread and systematic?; 
application of modern science and empirical * 
knowledge to the process of production for > 
the market: (2) specialization of economic I- 
activity directed towards production for?? 
national and international markets rather '■} 
than for family or parochial use; (3) move- ! 
ment of population from rural to urban - 
communities ; (4) enlargement and deperso- , 
nalization of the typical unit of production 
so that it comes to be based less on the 
family or the tribe and more on the corporate 
or public enterprise ; (5) movement of labour 
from activities concerned with the production 
of primary products to the production of 
manufactured goods and services ; (6) intensive 
and extensive use of capital resources as a 
substitute for and complement to human 
effort; (7) emergence of new social and 
occupational classes determined by ownership : 
of or relationship to the means of production 
other than land, namely capital. 

These interrelated changes, if they develop 
together and to a sufficient degree, constitute 
an industrial revolution. They have always' 
been associated with a growth of population 
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' and with an increase in the annual volume of 
goods and services produced. 1 * 

It is industrialisation alone that can bring 
. about fast and sustained increase in the 
annual volume of goods and services produced 
in a country—an increase which is the first 
precondition for the development of socialism 
which is defined as the implementation of the 
principle of. from each according to his ability 
to each according to his work. Undoubtedly 
in some countries an increase in the annual 
volume of production is still possible without 
industrialization. But their factor endow¬ 
ments are different and their example is of 
no value for India. R. Hicks has made the 
point clear. "The countries of the world 
fall into two groups—manufacturing countries 
and primary producing countries but it is 
not the same thing as the distinction between 
developed and under-developed countries as 
there are primary producers which are not 
under-developed. These arc countries which 
have natural resources that arc so abundant, 
relatively to their population that they can do 
better by exploiting those resources than 
they could do if they turned to manufac¬ 
turing.”’" In India the pressure of popula¬ 
tion on the resources is very high and the 
vast majority of the people has been condem¬ 
ned to a life of abject penury and humiliation. 

The relevance and value of any movement 
—including the cooperative movement—in the 
country have to be judged against the extent 
to which it facilitates this central task of 
liberating the productive forces. It is well- 
known that institutional factors exercise an 
influence over productive orces. The joint 
stock companies facilitated industrial revolu¬ 
tion in England. Phyllis Deane has brought 
out the significance of the emergence of the 
oint stock companies for the industrial 
revolution in England. She writes, *‘In effect, 


the salient feature of the English capital 
market in the late eighteenth century and 
for more than the first half of the nineteenth 
century was that it was highly imperfect. 
Perhaps indeed it was more imperfect when 
f c industrial revolution got into its stride 
and entrepreneurs began to specialise than jt 
had been in the mobile unspecialized 
eighteenth century economy where men. and 
their funds, moved freely from one industry 
to another. In the newly industrialized 
economy saving tended to be generated by 
the industries—even by the enterprises—which 
invested them.To some extent this imper¬ 

fection of the capital marked was an institu¬ 
tional problem. Until the Joint stock Company 
Act of 1856 established limited liability, 
corporate enterprise was a rare form of orga¬ 
nization.The characteristic unit of production 

was the family firm, and the characteristic 
saver was a member of the family or a 
friend of the family. Nor indeed did the 
small enterpreneur want to seek funds out¬ 
side his own company and his own friends, 
for this would have involved him in undesir¬ 
able obligations to strangers. Even the 
promoters of large-scale projects like canals 
were often reluctant to let shares go to 
individuals who had no direct interest in the 

project.To obtain funds on (the necessary) 

scale the railway promoter had to be able 
to tap a wider reservoir of savings and to 
go on making fresh calls on their wider 
reservoir. This required corporate enterprise, 
and public issues of stock which was after 
wards freely traded in ; and this again was 
the way it was done.’' 11 If the cooperative 
movement can perform a similar function in 
mobilising savings in the country then only 
it can be said to be performing a positive 
role. 

Now what has been the role of the 
cooperative in fact ? The most widespread 





cooperative activity in the Southeast Asian 
countries including India is agricultural 
credit. 13 Even in this limited area the role 
of the cooperative movement has been 
strictly defined. The Deputy Chief, Agriculture 
Division of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and Far East ( UN/ 
•ECAFE) writes, “Notwithstanding the recent 
expansion in institutional credit, credit needs 
of farmers in most of the developing Asian 
countries are still being met through non- 
institutional sources at relatively high rates 
of interest, and supplies of institutional 
credit are limited.’' 13 The situation in India 
did not materially differ from the general 
pattern for Asia. In 1961-62 the total amount 
of credit provided by cooperatives came to 
Rs, 267 crores or 25.8 percent of the total 


that “many of the cooperative farms h*v«L 
come into existence due to such reasons a» 
taking advantage of -"financial assistance 
given by the government and evasion of 
tenancy legislations.’' 1 " Share capital played 
a minor role in the capital structure of 
cooperative societies, and loan capital held 
an important place. Agricultural departments 
and cooperative banks were the main suppliers 
of loan capital 11 '; in other words they were 
deriving most of their finances from the 
government. If the cooperative farming 
societies had failed to fulfil their task of 
mobilising capital, they showed no better 
result in promoting technological innovation . 
in agriculture or in integrating agricultural 
and industrial development.- 0 


borrowings of cultivator households in 1961- 
62. 14 An authoritative comment says, ‘Among 
the main weaknesses of the cooperative 
credit structure arc a high level of overdues 
and inadequacy of owned resources, especially 
deposits. Taking the primary credit structure, 
overdues totalled Rs. 77.31 crores in 1963-64 
and formed 22.5 percent of the loans out¬ 
standing. In the same year, the total deposits 
of primary agricultural credit societies stood 
at Rs. 26.06 crores, or only 5.9 percent of 
their working capital with deposits per society 
and per member standing at Rs. 1243 and 
Rs. 11 respectively.” 15 At the end of 1964-65 
industrial cooperatives in the country 
totalled 51.000 in number with a value of 
sales of Rs.117 crores, 1 '' compared with 12.232 
registered factories wiih a productive capital 
of 5,257.30 crores and an output of 
Rs. 5,595.60 crores. 17 

The small number of the cooperative 
societies does not adequately reflect the 
weakness of the movement. A study of 
the working of a few cooperative farms in 
in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab brought out 


So long as the cooperatives remain as 
spoon-fed organizations, depending for sus¬ 
tenance on governmental munificence they 
cannot be considered to be playing a cons¬ 
tructive role in building up a more plentiful 
and egalitarian social order which is at the 
core of the socialistic pattern of society. The 
Draft Fourth Plan takes this point into 
consideration when it says, “it must be empha¬ 
sized that cooperation, as a form of organi¬ 
sation of economic activity, is a crucial factor 
in the achievement of the social objectives of 
Indian planning. Obviously this requires 
that the cooperative structure becomes increas¬ 
ingly efficient and self-reliant and able to 
stand on its own in competition with the 
private sector and without leaning on special 
assistance from government.”- 1 

Frankly the immediate prospect for the 
cooperative movement is not encouraging. 
Not because cooperation as a principle has 
become out-moded or irrelevant, nor because 
there is a dearth of good men to-encourage 
the movement, but because of the absence of 
proper population to take up the movement. 
The vast majority—over seventy percent—of 
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the population is illiterate and as such can¬ 
not take any meaningful part in cooperation 
which calls for an educated—fairly highly 
educated citizenry. Perhaps it would be easy 
to find a correlationship between the extent 
of literacy of a population and the extent of 
the effective popularity of the cooperative 
movement. The more educated the population 
is the greater is the chance of cooperation 
becoming popular and successful. The rela¬ 
tion between education and economic deve¬ 
lopment is yet to be fully recognized in this 
country. But almost in every case industria¬ 
lisation was preceded by the spread of educa¬ 
tion. Professor Rostow has noted that, “In 
the American North the spread of public 
primary education in the first half of nine¬ 
teenth century was a quite massive factor in 
society’s modernization ; and the engineering 
bias of training at the United States Military 
Academy provided a highly useful corps of 
men who played a strategic role in the cons¬ 
truction of the American transport network. 
In Germany, the technical schools represented 
a wider and more conscious effort to provide 
the human capital for industrialization. In 
short, the educational process, formal or 
informal, consciously created or casually 
introduced, represents an essential primary 
toward an educated society but only at a 
snail’s pace which ridicules all talk of planning, 
It is not often realised that in absolute size 
the illiteracy is higher than ever before. It 
has become fashionable to blame population 
growth for every deficiency in society ; but 
certainly it is reasonable to ask if any other 
country had ever considered it beyond its 
capability, as we seem to have, to provide 
for the education of a people growing at a 
rate of 2 percent per annum. 

At this point perhaps the question becomes 
insistent if any useful purpose is served by 
making special efforts to disseminate the 


message of cooperation when in the immediate 
future no significant result is to be expected 
from the cooperative effort. The answer is 
an emphatic yes. For the time has come 
to broaden the scope and context of educa¬ 
tion that is to be imparted to the people, 
if they are to cope with the growing com¬ 
plexities of life with any hope of success. 
Indeed the fact of existing inequalities between 
the Indians and the westners as well as among 
Indians themselves and the uneven rates of 
growth of the prosperity and happiness of 
the peoples in these places (as well as within 
India) have imposed on us the responsibility 
to take initiative on several fronts simul¬ 
taneously. Along with the knowledge of the 
Three R’s, we need to increase the dissemina¬ 
tion of skills and knowledge of organization. 
The workers engaged in the cooperative 
movement have been doing the same ; the 
teachers in the cooperative training centre 
and the trainees are all engaged in the accom¬ 
plishment of the same task of national up¬ 
lift which should be the concern of educators, 
journalists, the administrators and the politi¬ 
cians but which, paradoxically enough, seems 
to figure so little in the calculation of most 
of those in positions of authority. As is 
implied in the foregoing analysis, the task 
of the cooperative worker is the more difficult 
because he has to convey not only knowledge 
but skill and the art of initiative. It is a 
matter of no small satisfaction for us that 
the noble ideals of the movement which, how 
ever, is languishing because of the peculiar 
interaction of social inaction and bureaucratic 
indolence. But then cooperation is not the 
only field which is so afflicted. The .inade¬ 
quate progress to which I made a reference 
in the beginning shows that the languid mood 
is characteristic of the social existence in 
general and not of any particular sector. 
Perhaps as our efforts grow in volume and 
intensity they would attain the critical force 



to provide the necesiary momentum fora 
change. All of us have to believe in this 
possibility and work for its realization. As 
an eminent scientist has said, if it is true 
that we cannot predict the future, “futures 
can. be invented. It was man’s ability to 
invent which has made human society what 
it is.” 23 Professor Dennis Gabor who teaches 
applied electronic physics at thelmperial College 
of Science and Technology in the University 
of London, writes, “The first step of the 
technological or social inventor is to visualize 
by an act of imagination, a thing or state of 
things which does not yet exist, and which 
to him appears in some way desirable. 
He can then start rationally arguing 

backwards from the invention, and forward 
from the means at his disposal, until a way 
is found from one to the other. There is 
invention if the goal is not attainable by 
known means, but this cannot be known 
beforehand. The goal of the technological 
innovator is attainable if it is physically 
feasible, but for the realization he would be 
dependent, just like the social inventor, 
on human consent. The difference 

is that while in the past many technological 
inventions failed tragically by not being able 
to obtain consent, this is today not only 
easy but often far too easy. For the social 
inventor on the other hand, the engineering of 
human consent is the most essential and the 
most difficult step, and I do not think that 
this has become more easy in democracies 
where the masses must be persuaded, instead 
of perhaps one enlightened monarch. 24 We 
need not go very far to know the difficulties 
of social engineering in the face of the failure 
of such measures as the Child marriage 
prevention act, the dowry prohibition act, the 
imposition of ceilings act, the bataidari law 
and land reforms measures in general, the 
laws of female inheritance and divorce and 
the health protecting laws. However there 


is r nothing to get discouraged,; For as a man** 
greatness is indicated by the triumph over 
difficulties a nation's greatness also depends 
on its ability to master adversity. In the 
words of Professor Gabor, “We can no lon¬ 
ger afford to be pessimists” in the nuclear 
age where even a momentary slip on the 
part of an individual can bring about the end 
of the world, and certainly of mankind. 

I should like to conclude by inviting your 
attention to Bertrand Russell’s observation : 
“There is no reason why in the ages to come 
the sort of man who is now exceptional 
should not become usual, and if that were 
to happen, the exceptional man in the new 
world would rise as far above Shakespeare 
as Shakespeare now rises above the common 
man”- '. We only need to be patient and per¬ 
severing to convert this dream into reality. 
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SHAH 


THE BjRTH-DATE OF SH^R 

SREE HARI PRASAD JfrAYAK 

* 


( The original name of Sher Shah was Farid. Once he had killed a 
a man-eater (Sher) and his name had been called Sher Khan. 
Later on when he became Emperor of India he took up the title of 

SHER SHAH.) 


The death of Slier Shah happened on the 
12th of Rabi-ul-Awwal in the year 952 Hizari. 
According to Christian era it was 1545 A D. 
All the historians accept this date of death of 
Sher Shah. It is only a book styled,‘A 
CONTEMPORARY 1)1 -TCIl CHRONICLE 
OF MUGHAL INDIA’ where the death of 
Sher Shah is mentioned in the year 1550 A.D. 
or 960 Hizari. The writer of the aforesaid 
book writes : 

“In the year of Christ 1550, or 960 
Mohamedan style, Sher Khan or Sher Shah, 
the Pathan King and ruler of the whole of 
Hindustan died of gout in the fort of Gwalior 
leaving behind his son Fhoz Khan, who was 
12 years old.’ - * 

The information given above is based 
upon a manuscript translated into Latin by 
Joannes De Laet (Antwerep, 1631) as 
‘Fragment of the history of India gathered 
from Dutch sources and rendered into Latin.’ 
The cause of the death and the date as well 
are in-correct and un-historical. None of 
the historians accept it. Sher Shah did not 
die of gout, but of injuries received during 
an explosion of gun-powder at Kalinjar in 
Bundelkhand. He died in 1545 A.D. positi- 

* A Dutch Chronicle of Mughal India publi¬ 
shed by Susil Gupta (1) Ltd., Calcutta- 
page 11 


vely. There is no doubt about it. Sher Shah 
left two sons behind him, Adil Khan and Jalal 
Khan. Jalal Khan ascended the throne and 
took up the title of Islam Shah (Salim Shah) 
after the death of Sher Shah. Firoz Khan was 
Islam Shah’s son who ascended the throne at 
Gwalior in 1554 at the age of twelve. 

Undoubtedly Sher Shah died in the year 
of 1545, but there is a great deal of uncer¬ 
tainly with regard to the date of his birth. 
It is a matter of great regret that we could 
not gather as yet any correct information 
regarding the birth-date of Sher Shah, who 
was really ‘the champion of Sur dynasty and 
the Morning Star of Indo-Muslim national 
revival.’ ‘TARIKH-I-SHER SHAH’ of 
Abbas Khan Sarwani does not give any date 
of his birth. Muhammad Kasim Hindu 
Shah Ferishta also ignores the point. There 
is no birth-date mentioned in ‘A Dutch 
Chronicle of Mughal India.’ 

There is one chart attached with an article 
called : BADSHAH-DARPAN’ witten in 

Hindi by late Vartendu Babu Harischandras, 
where the birth-date of Sher Shah is put 
on the Tajjab 871 Hizari ( 1466 AD,). 
According to this chart, Sher Shah died in 
953 Hizari at the age of 74 years 8 months 
and some days. The source of this infc rota¬ 
tion has not been mentioned in the ar iclc 
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in question. Pandit Netra Pandey-' has not 
given his own view regarding the birth-date 
of Sher Shah. He says only that ‘some one 
accepts 1472 A.D. and some one 1426 A.D. 
as his birth-date.’ According to Dr. V. D. 
Mahajan, ‘Far;.* is said to have been born in 
the Punjab in i /2.’ Professor Radhakrishna 
Choudhry’s opinion is that ‘Sher Shah was 
born in Bejoura in the year 1472 A. D.’ Other 
English historians write 1485-86 as his birth- 
year. Lt. Colonel Sir Wolscley Haig writes 
in the CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA 
that ‘Sher Shah was born some years before 
1489 A. D.’ Sher Shah was born in 1489 
A. D. subject to the confirmation put by 
Charles Kincaid. 

In ‘TARIKH-I SHER SHAH’ Abbas 
Khan Sarwani writes that, ‘Sher Shah was 
born in the reign of Sultan Pahlol, and they 
named him Farid Khan.’ The ‘TARIKH-I 
KHAN JAHAN LODI’ says he was born in 
Hisar Firozah. Fcrishta aho writes : 

“The original name of Sheer Shah was 
Fureed. His father was Hussum, an Afghan 
of the tribe of Soor, and a native of Roh 
in Pishawur. When Bheilole Lodi ascended 
the throne, Ibrahim Khan, the father of 
Hussum Soor, came to Dchli in quest of 
military service.”* 

The birth of Sher Shah took place in the 
reign of Sultan Bahlol Lodi, it is a historical 
truth. 

Bahlol Lodi was the founder of the Lodi 
dynasty. He belonged to the Sahu Khail 
section of the Lodi clan. Bahlol Lodi ascen¬ 
ded the throne of Delhi on the 19th day of 
April, 1451 A. D. His death took place in 
the year 1489 in the month of July near Jalali. 
So the birth or Sher Shah happened in these 
years (1451-1489). 

• History of the Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India-Vol II by Briggs (R. 
Cambray & Co., Calcutta) Pp.98 


Ibrahim Khan Sur, the grandsire of Sher 
Shah came to Hindustan from the Sulaiman 
range situated in Afghanistan with his son 
Hasan Khan Sur, the father of Sher Shah. 
They came to Delhi in quest of military 
service. The date of their entrance into 
Hindustan lias not been mentioned by any 
of the historians and so it is really a difficult 
task to know the actual age of Husan Khan 
Sur, the father of Sher Shah. It is a fact 
that Ibrahim Khan Sur first entered the 
Imperial service when Bahlol Lodi was the 
‘Sultan of Dehli.’ 

Ibrahim Shah Sharqi was the greatest 
King of the Sharqi dynasty. He ruled for 
about thirty-four years from 1402 to 1436. 
It was during his reign that Jaunpur got 
the title of ‘SHIRAZ OF INDIA,’ Ibrahim 
Shah Sharqi was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud Shah in 1446. He invaded Delhi in 
the absence of Bahlol Lodi. Sultan Bhalol Lodi 
was at Dcpalpur when he heard the distres¬ 
sing intelligence of the seige of Delhi. Bahlol 
prayed for the help before the Afghan chiefs. 
The Afghan chiefs considered his request 
sympathetically. 

‘The Afghans of Roh came, as is their 
wont, like ants and locusts to enter the king’s 
service.’ In this invasion, Mahmud Shah 
Sharqi was defeated badly by Bahlol Lodi 
with the help of Afghans. After this victory 
Sultan Bahlol Lodi commanded his nobles 
saying : 

“Every Afghan who comes to Hind from the 
country of Roh to enter my service, bring 
him to me. I will give him a JAGIR more 
than proportioned to his deserts, and such 
as shall content him.”* 

• The History of India : The Muhammadan 
Period (Sher Shah) published by Susil 
Gupta (India) Ltd., Calcutta, Third Edition 
1957 ; page 17 
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After this Announcement, Afghans in 
numbers came to Hindustan. Abbas Khan 
Sarwani writes : 

“When the Afghans of Roh heard of this, and 
saw the favour and affection of the king 
towards them, they began every day. every 

• month, and every year, to arrive in Hind, 
and received JAGIRS to their heart’s 
content.”* 

In these years Ibrahim Khan Sur and 
Hasan Khan Sur, the grandfather and the 
father respectively of Sher Shah Sur came to 
Hindustan from Afghanistan. Sir Wolsely 
Haig also writes : 

“During his long struggle with the kings of 
the Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur, Sultan 
fiuhlul Lodi recruited his forces with bodies 
of Afghans from Roh, the highlands of 
the Sulaiman range, whose leaders received 
assignments in India for the maintenance 
of their followers. Among them was one 
Ibrahim Khan of the Sur tribe, j 

It is not possible for Ibrahim Khan Sur 
to come to India before the year 1457. So 
the birth of Sher Shah took place after 1457 
A. D. positively. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah Sharqi died in 1457 
A.D. After his death, his son Bhikhan 
ascended the throne under the title af 
Muhammed Shah Sharqi. A treaty was 
conducted by Ameers of Jaunpur between 
Delhi and Jaunpur. But after some time the 
civil war broke out in Jaunpur in connection 
with the heir of the throne. During this time 
the Sharqi officers conspiring against 
Muhammed Shah .put him to death, and 

* The history of India: Sher Shah (Susil 
Gupta, Calcutta) 3rd Ld. Page 17 

t The Cambridge History of India : Vol IV 
(S. Chand & Co., Delhi) page 45 


placed his brother Hussain Shah Sharqi, who 7' 
had fled to Kanouj, on the throne. This 
incident occured in 1458. Hussain Shah 
Sharqi was the last ruler of the Sharqi dynasty. 

During the reign of Hussain Shah Sharqi, 
the relations between Delhi and Jaunpur 
became disagreeable. The rivalry between 
them came to a head and a prolonged war 
ensued. Hussain Shah Sharqi concluded a 
four years’ truce with Bahlol Lodi in 1458 
A. D. 

In the year 1473, Hussain Shah attacked 
Delhi from Jaunpur. Again a treaty was 
performed by Sultan Bahlol Lodi due to 
some unavoidable circumstances. Hussain 
Shah Sharqi came back to Jaunpur. It seems 
that after the period (1473 A.D.), Ibrahim 
Khan Sur came to India with his son Hasan 
Khan Sur. 

Muhabbat Khan Sur and Daud Sahukhail 
left Afghan for Hindustan on or after 1458 
A. D. ( during the time of Hussain Shah 
Sharqi then the ruler of Jaunpur). Bahlol 
Lodi alloted in JAGIR the parganas of 
Ilariana and Bahkala, etc. in the Punjab. 
When they have settled themselves permanently, 
then Ibrahim and Hasan came to India for 
the sake of military service and they settled 
in the pargana of Bajwara (Bejoura). 
According to the historical situations avail, 
it is a fact that Ibrahim and Hasan had 
come to India after 1473 A.D. So the 
consideration should be effected regarding 
the birth of Sher Sliah which took place after 
the year 1473. 

Hasan Khan Sur had eight sons, of whom 
only two Farid (Sher Shah) and Nizam Khan 
were the legitimate sons of an Afghan mother j- 
the rest were illegitimate sons and were bom 
of different concubines. None of the histo¬ 
rians have written whether Hasan Khan Sur 
was married or not at the time of his depar- 
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ture from Afghanistan. But the relative circums¬ 
tance indicates that Hasan Khan Sur was not 
married at all on leaving Afghanistan. Abbas 
Khan Sarwani dearly mentions that ‘Ibrahim 
Khan Sur with his son Hasan Khan, the 
father of Sher Shah, came to Hindustan from 
Afghanistan.’ The wife of Hasan has not been 
mentioned with them. It might be possible 
that Hasan was married in India with an 
Afghan girl. So we cannot presume the birth 
of Sher Shah before the year 1475. 

It has been mentioned above that Sher 
Shah was born in Hisar Firozah. ‘TARIKH-I 
SHER SHAH I’ witnesses : 

“After some time had elapsed, Ibrahim Khan 
leff Muhabbat Khan and entered the 
service of Jamal Khan Sararg ‘Khani, of 
Hisar-Firozah.”* 

In Hisar Firozah, Hasan Khan Sur was 
blessed with a male child who had been named 
Farid (Sher Shah). So it is a fact that Sher 
Shah was born after 1475 A. D. His birth¬ 
place is undoubtedly Hisar Firozah, and not 
Bcjoura. 

After the death of Masnad-i-‘ali Tatar 
Khan, Sultan Bahlol Lodi gave the govern¬ 
ment of Lahore to Umar Khan. This Umar 
Khan gave several villages in the pargana of 
Shahabad as a JAGIR to Hasan Khan Sur, 
the father of Sher Shar Sur. After some time 
Hasan Khan took his son Farid (Sher Shah) 
to Umar Khan requesting him to employ 
Farid in his service. But Umar Khan refused 
to do so due to his (Farid) tender-age, saying : 
‘Farid is now a little boy ; when he is fit for 
my service I will employ him.f 

The above occurrence happened before the 

• The History of India : Sher Shah : 1957 
page 18 
t Ibid 


death of Sultan Bahlol Lodi positively. Bahlol 
Lodi was dead in the year 1489 and so Sher 
Shah was a little boy some years before 1489. 
A question can arise that IT.uan Khan Sur 
would have been taken his son Farid Khan to 
Umar Khan even after the death of Bahlol 
Lodi, i. e. after 1489A. I). But ‘TARIKH-I 
SHER SHAHI* speaks the truth. After this 
happening ( when Farid has been takpn 
before Umar Khan), Abbas Khan Sarwani 
writes : 

“Several years after this, Ibrahim Khan, the 
father of Hasan Khan, died at Narnaul. 
Hasan Khan, when he heard of his father’s 
death, left Shahabad, and coming before 
‘Umar Khan, who was with Sultan Bahlol’s 
army, requested leave of absence to con¬ 
dole with the members of his father’s family 
and retainers..”' 

Undoubtedly the said occurrence happened 
in the reign of Sultan Bahlol I.odi. As Umar 
Khan had told clearly that Farid was a little 
boy, so the age of Farid at that time was nine 
to ten years approximately. Before 1489 A. D. 
Sher Shah was a little boy of nine to ten years 
so the birth of Sher Shah took place in the 
year 1480 A. D. The supposition of the birth 
of Sher Shah in the year 1486, is pretentious. 
Sher Shah was of only three years of age in 
1489 (if his birth took place in 1486) when he 
went to seek the service of Umar Khan. This 
is not acceptable that a boy of three years 
of age can go to serve anyone. The same is 
the case with the year 1467 as the birth-year 
of Sher Shah mentioned by someone. On or 
before 1489, the age of Sher Shah was 
twenty years. This age is quite reasonable 
for employees. But a man of twenty cannot 
be called a little boy. Sher Shah was a 
Pathan and his physical constitution permits 
him to join the service even in the age of 
fifteen to twenty. It is true that the birth of 

* 
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Sher Shah took place some years before 1486. 
So 1480 should be accepted as a birth-year of 
Sher Shah. 

After the death of Bahlol Lodi, his third 
son Nizam Khan was proclaimed king of 
Delhi under the title of Sikandar Lodi on 
July 17, 1489 A. D. He defeated his elder 
brother Barbak Shah who at that time was 
tlfe ruler of Jaunpur and then Jaunpur was 
taken under the Delhi-supremacy. 

Hussain Shah Sharqi put his army in 
motion and marched against Sikandar Lodi. 

ikandar Lodi, on hearing of his intentions, 
crossed the Ganges to meet him ; and the 
battle broke out between Jaunpur and Delhi 
near Varanasi ( Banaras ) in 1495 A. D. 
Hassain Sliah was again defeated and lu¬ 
lled to Bihar (province). He died in 1500 
A. D. in a village named Colgong (Kahalgaon) 
in the district of Bhagalpur and with his 
death the Sharqi dynasty came to an end. 
During these years (1495-1500) Sher Shah 
annoyed with his father, went to Jaunpur 
under the service of Jamal Khan. After that 
Hasan Khan, the father of Sher Shah went 
to Jaunpur for some essential reasons. Accor¬ 
ding to Abbas Khan Sarwani, ‘it happened 
after some years, that Hasan Khan came to 
Jamal Khan but Ferishta writes : ‘three 
or four years had elapsed wheu Hussun Khan 
came to Joonpoor.’ Shcr Shah devoted much 
of his time in Jaunpur to the study of history 
and poetry, in the pursuit of which he received 
encouragement from Jamal Khan’s liberality. 
Sarwani also writes about it: 

“Farid (Sher Shah) employed himself in 
studying Arabic at Jaunpur. He also studied 
thoroughly the KAFIA (a work on grammar), 
with the commentaries of KAZI SHAHABU-1) 


Din, and the biographies of most of the' 1 ! 
kings of ancient times. He had got by heart 
the SIKANDAR-NAMA, the GULISTAN, 
and BOSTAN. etc., and was also reading the 
works of the philosophers.”* 

Of course three to four yean have been 
devoted in studying so much. When Hasan 
Khan Sur reached Jaunpur, all his kinsmen 
reproached him for his ill-behaviour towards 
a promising young boy like Sher Shah for 
the sake of his cuuc.ubine. They remarked 
that Slier Shah young as he was, gave pro* 
misc of a future greatness. In those days 
Sher Shall was near about twenty yean of 
age. There is an interval of three to four 
years approximately in going to Jaunpur of 
Slier Shar and Hasan Khan. Sher Shah 
vent to Jaunpur in the year 1495 and Hasan 
Khan followed him in near about 1500 A. D. 
In 1500 A. D., Shcr Shah was twenty. This 
age is quite sufficient for a yong man ( as he 
has been called young man by kinsmen of 
Jaunpur). So Sher Shah was born definitely 
m the year 1480. 

‘ in 1480 A. D. the age of Hasan Khan 
Sur was near about thirty yean, became 
1 lasan Khan became old in the reign of 
ibraiiim Lodi. It can be witnessed with a 
letter written by Sher Shah to Daulat Khan. 

I lie contents of the aforesaid letter run thus * 

“Mian Khan (Hasan Khan) is old, and his 
senses are failing him, and he is spell-bound 
and infatuated with a Hindu slave-girl.*’* 

Later on Hasan I$^R\(ffed fh, $>i?^eign of 

Ibid—page 21 
Ibid —page 3 
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Ibrahim Lodi. At the time of death, Hasan 
Khan was undoubtedly of 70-75 yean of age. 
So it is a fact that Hasan Khan was of 23 
years of age at the time of entering Hindustan 
fint time. There is no doubt about it that 
Hasan Khan was married in India. If it 
will be supposed that Hasan Khan was married 
before the departure from Afghanistan it means 
that the birth of of the first Issue (Sher Shah) 
had taken place in Afghan and the name of 
Farid (Sher Shah) should also be mentioned 
by Abbas Khan Sarwani, along with Ibrahim 
(grandfather) and Hasan (father) at the time 
of reaching India. But the want of the 
mention of the name of Sher Shah proves that 
Hasan Khan was not married at that time and 
his marriage had been performed in India. 
Besides, all the writers accept that the birth 
of Sher Shah took place in India during the 
reign of Sulan Bahlol Lodi. 

It has been previously mentioned that the 
father ahd the grandfather of Sher Shah came 
to India after 1473 A. D. It took some 
years in settling themselves permanently in 
India After that the marrige matter had been 
fixed. 

In the year 1473 another truce for three years 
between Sultan Bahlol Lodi and Hussain Shah 
Sharqi was arranged, but this treaty could 
not last for long. Bahlol Lodi proved himself 
perfidious and so in March 1479, Hussain 
Shah Sharqi having recruited his army, waged 
war. but Hussain Shah was defeated again 
badly. So the marriage ceremony of I lasan 
Khan Sur was performed undoubtedly in 1479 
A. D. after the month of March. Soil is 
true that Sher Shah was born in 1480 A.D. 

Due to some unavoidable circumstances, 
Sher Shah had to enter into the service of 
Bihar Khan (Bihar Khan Lohani), the ruler of 
South Bihar. It was before 1526 A.D., the 
death-year of Ibrahim Lodi. One day Sher 
Shah went out in hunttng with Bihar Khan, 
and he killed a man-eater ( Sher ) with his 


sword. “Bihar Khan, who on the death of 
Sultan Ibrahim had assumed the title of Sultan 
Muhadnued’’ and had caused coin to be 
struck, and the KHUTBA to be read in his 
own name throughout the country of Bihar, 
gave to Farid Khan, on account of this gallant 
encounter, the title of ‘Sher Khan’.’, Later 
on Sher Khan when he proclaimed himself 
Emperor, had been called Sher Shah. It 
could be presumed that this unforgetable ad* 
venture had been conducted by Sher Shah 
at the age of 46. 

On the 17th May, 1540, Humayun was 
defeated by Slier Shah near Kanouj. This 
time the result was decisive. Humayun was 
compelled to fly to Persia via Agra and 
Lahore. For the next fifteen years, Humayun 
was a wanderer and an exile. From 1540 
untill 1545, Sher Shall ruled the empire. His 
accidental death took place on the G2nd May 
1545 A. D. Unfortunately the reign of Sher 
Shah was too short. 

Sher Shah became Emperor of India in 
his old age and he had repented for it. 
Ferishta tells about it in this way : 

/It is said that Sher Shah being told that his 
beard grew white, replied, ‘it was true that 
he had obtained the throne in the evening 
of life a circumstance he always regret¬ 
ted, as it left him so short a time to be 
of use to his country, and to promote the 
welfare of his people. ’* 

Sir George Dumber also has illustrated 
•j- History of India : Vol-1 page 174 

* Veer Vinod : Maharana Ratan Singh 
(Part I) published by Raj Yantralaya : 
Udaipur—Page 138 



th« above story told by Feriihta.| Kaviraja 
Shyamaldas writes in his voluminous book 
titled, VEER VINOD’: 

“Whenever he (Sher Shah) sees his beard 
white, he repents that he has got the throne 
in the evening of his life.*” 

Almost all the historians have accepted 
that the reign of Sher Shah had commenced 
in the evening of his life. 

The Coronation Ceremony of Sher Shah, 
as an Emperor of India had been performed 
on the 25th January, 1542 A. D. 

If Sher Shah was born in the year 1480, 
he was undoubtedly more than 62 years of 
his age on after 1542 A. D. At this age 
the beard grows white definitely. So 1480 is 
the actual birth-date of Sher Shah Sur, who 
is a comet on the scene of our history. 

Last witness can be given from ‘PADUMA- 
WAT’ written by the poet Malik Muhannmad 
of Jayasi during the reign of Sher Shah. 

Malik Muhammad Jayasi was the contem¬ 
porary of Sher Shah. During his reign, Jayasi 
had compiled his famous book of verse entitled; 
PADUMAWAT. (ioilig through this book, 
it can be proved that Sher Shah was born 
after 1473 A. D., the birfhdatc of Malik 

* Rise of the Mahomrdan Power in India— 
page 125 
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Muhammad Jayasi which hai been proved hy! 

the writer of this subject (see JAYASI KA KAL- 
NIRNAY) Hindustani: Allahabad. 

The poet Jayasi was patronised by Sher; 
Shah. There is one KARVAK in i this ibook 
in which the poet has remembered Sher Shah*' 
the SHAHE-VAKTA. 

Shershahl Delhi Sultan 
Charauu Khand Tapai Jasman. 

Ohl ChhaJ Chhat 0 Patu 
Szbraja mul dharahi lllatu. 

* * * 

Din ashls Mohammed Karahu 
judahl JugraJ. 

Pathsahl tuhm Jagke 

Jag tumhar muhtoj. 

(Padmabat Doctor Wasu Deb Saron Agrawal No. 13) 
In the GHATTA of the above KARVAK, 
the poet Jayasi blessed (ASIS) Sher Shah and 
said, Reign thou from age to age. Thou art 
the Emperor of the World. The World is a 
beggar at thy door.” 

ASIS (blessings) can be given only by elders 
to their youngers. So it proves that Sher Shah 
was undoubtedly younger to the poet Malik; 
Muhammad Jayasi. In the above article, 

I have proved that Malik Muhammad Jayasi 
was born in 1473 A. D. So there is no .doubt 
about it that Slier Shah was born after 1473 
A. I). and so 1480 A, D. is the proved birth- 
date of Sher Shah by all rounds. 


MATRILINY IN MINANGKABAU 


JOSEPH M1NATTUR* 


Matriliny in Minaiigkabau in Sumatra may 
be an indigenous institution, But a study of 
its details will not fail to impress one with the 
striking similarity between Malabar matriliny 
and this institution which has its ofT-shool in 
Negri Sernbilan in Malaysia. The very 
name Minangkabau where the institution 
flourished and continues to retain its influence 
appears to have been derived from Malabar. 
In spite of the various legends one hears about 
the origin of the name it is not unlikely that 
it originally meant the portion 01 division o 
land allotted to Menoki (Malavalain, a superin¬ 
tendent). Menoki was also a baionial title 
in North Kerala. Menokibhagam (the chief's 
or superintendent’s portion) mav have been 
corrupted to Minangkabau. 1 

Descent by the female line may be regarded 
as one of the characteristics »>f Austro-asiatic 
civilization.- It is found among the Khasis 
of Assam, an Austro-asiatic community,- The 
Garos of Assam as well as the Jaintias who 
are closely related to the Khasis also follow 
matriliny. Considering that matriliny was 
not unknown to the Austro-asians, it is not 
suggested that this social institution was 
introduced into Minangkabau 1 om South India, 
where it was prevalent in the area now 
comprised in the state of Kerala ; but the 
probabilities of such intro*! ction cannot be 
ruled out when one recollects that in various 
parts of Sumatra, Malayalis settled down 
along with other South Indian immigrants. 
This may be seen from the old elan names 
in Sumatra. One comes across in the sub¬ 
division of Marga Simbiring of the Karo Batak 
names like GoJija, Pandija, Nclijala, Pclavi and 


Iekang. In this company it is not difficult 
to rccogni/e Mclijala for Malaya!am 1 , corres¬ 
ponding to the present day Kerala, Pelavi 
for Pal lava and Tekang for Dckhan. But it 
has to be admitted that there is no proof that 
these South Indian settlements preceded the 
institution of matriliny in Minangkabau. 

The proximity of Melayu to Minangkabau 
may be a more relevent factor in indicating 
relationship between Malabar matriliny and 
the Minangkabau institution. It appears that 
the name Melayu was derived from Malaya, 
the Sanskrit name for the range of mountains 
bordering the eastern districts of Kerala.’ 
Melayu is generally regarded as one of the 
oldest Indianizcd states in Sumatra. If the 
settlers could give a name of their choice to 
the region, their influence may have been 
considerable. This again docs not tend to 
prove that they were instrumental in introdu¬ 
cing matriliny in Minangkabau. 

Their influence on the institution, however, 
is easily recognizable. The people of Minang¬ 
kabau and Negri Sernbilan refer to a number 
of features of their matrilineal system by 
Indian words, some of which are the very 
words used by the people of Kerala to denote 
their own institutions. For instance, Minang¬ 
kabau bako denoting patrilineal relationship 
is heard in Negri Sembilam as baka and in 
Kerala as vaka. Harto pusako of Minangkabau 
and Harto peska of Negri Sernbilan have in 
them saka, Sanskrit Sakha, meaning branch, 
used in relation to the branch of a matrilineal 
family group in all the three areas under 
consideration. The same saka appears in 
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Minangkabau in the phrase Kata Saka or koto 
pesako in the sense of sayings. Some names 
denoting certain institutions and territorial units 
in Minangkabau and Negri Sembilian appear 
to be exact translations either into the local 
language or Sanskrit of Dravidian names 
.used in Kerala. For instance, one comes 
across the strange expression ebu bapa, weich 
means father-mother, and which appears to 
be a translation or adaptation of Malayalam 
ammavan, meaning “he-mothcr”. Negn h is 
given a specialised meaning in Minangkabau 
and- Negri Sembilan, and stands for Malaylam 
naduJ In Kerala one is familiar with such 
phrases as nadum nagariyum, literally country 
and town, but used indiscriminately in the 
sense of territorial units. 

The word peru is of special interest. It 
means name in Kerala and -may include the 
name of the family by which a person is 
identified as the member of that familly in 
t he same way as a surname in the West helps 
to identify a person. Parui (womb) in Minang¬ 
kabau and perut" in Negri Sembilan stand for 
the matrilincal clan to which one belongs. 

The expression orang semenda used in 
Negri Sembilan may be a derivate from 
Malayalam sambandhararan, the expression 
used in relation to a man who has entered 
into a marriage relationship in the Kerala 
matrilineal society. Sambandham is from 
Sanskrit and means bond or tie and hence 
marriage. Karan is a Dravidian suffix indi¬ 
cating a person who belongs to or possesses 
what is connoted by the preceding part of 
the word. Hence sambandhakaran is one who 
is bound or weded. Applying the usual rules 
of Malay grammar, one would have karan 
sambandha or aran sambandhak. It is not 
unlikely that instead of accepting karan 
sambandha, the Malay adopted a semiarti- 
culated’k at the end of Sambandha and assumed 
that aran wai the substantive. Later k may 


have been dropped and aran altered into,- 
orang. It may be observed that the g in . 
orang is seldom distinctly heard. Wilkinson 
commenting on the word o rang in this Dictio-. 
nary writes : “It is also used in national, 
descriptive or tribal names like ‘man’ in Eng- 
lishman.” !l Karan in Malayalam serves the 
same purpose. • 

The most commonly used word to denote 
a woman in the Indonesian and Malay Ian? 
guages in perempuan, which appears to be a 
Dravidian derivative, from the Dravidian, 
penpirannavor , meaning one who is born a 
woman as distinguished from anplrannavan, 
one born as a man. If one applied the usual 
rules of Malay or Indonesian grammar to the 
Dravidian compound penpirannauar and also 
dropped the last two syllables in the com¬ 
pound, it would not be hard to come by 
perempuan. If it is assumed that matriliny 
was indigenous to Minangkabau, it is pro¬ 
bable that this local institution was influenced 
by South Indian settlers who were familiar 
with a similar system and who, when in 
Minangkabau took wives from there and 
adopted certain local customs, were interested 
in creating a synthesis of the local institution 
with their own. Even if no conscious attempt 
at synthesis was made either by the settler 
or by the local community or by both, the 
Minangkabau and the Kerala institutions 
appear to have acquired and retained many • 
points of similarity which may not be due to 
chance coincidence. The fact that the same 
words are used in both the countries to con¬ 
note some of the characteristics of this social . 
structure points to a relationship that cannot 
be dismissed as purely accidental. It is not 
likely that old indigenous institutions would , 
be fascinated by foreign names at first sight. 

To adopt foreign names for an institution, the 
institution must have been introduced, or 
thoroughly subjected to the impact of the for- 
igners or at least so often mentioned by the 
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local people when speaking to the foreigners 
that the former found it easy to refer to it 
by its foreign name. When one knows from 
one’s understanding of Southeast Asian his¬ 
tory that South Indians settled in Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula and that some sec¬ 
tions of the South Indians followed matriliny 
and some of the matriiineal in Sumatra and 
Negri Sembelan arc called by names of Indian 
origin, it is difficult to rule out South Indian 
influence on these institutions. 1 ") 

The bau and bu endings in place names 
like Rem bau, Jelebu, may have once been 
bhaga ; Rem (Rama ?) bhaga, Jela (Jala) 
bhaga. Lembaga originally appears to have 
meant a territorial division. Bahagian in 
Indonesian and Malay vocabulary indi¬ 
cates that the Sanskrit bhaga was not an 
unfamiliar word in the region. It is not 
uncommon in some Dravidian languages 
to form compounds from Sanskrit and 
Dravidian words. For instance, in Mala- 
yalam one comes across a compound like 
manalaranyam where Malayalam manal 
(sand) is combined with Sanskrit aronya 
(forest) to mean a desert (literally a 
wilderness of sand). 


2) George Co.-des, Les Etats hindoulses d'ln- 
dochlne et d'lndonesle, P. 25 et see. 

3) See J. Minattur, “The Khasis”, The Mo¬ 
dern Revitw, Calcutta, May 1955. 

4) Malayalain usually denotes the language 
of Kerala, but with the addition of nadu 
and the resultant dropping of the final in 
the first word, (i. e. Malayalanadu, but' 
more often, Malanadu, the land of the 
hills) it may stand for the State of Kerala. 

5) See J. Minattur : “Malaya-What’s in the 
Name ?” Revue du Sub-est Asiatique , Bru¬ 
ssels, 1965, No.3 

6) Nagara in Sanskrit means a city. In 
Malay negre would usually connote a coun¬ 
try or settlement. Negri Sembilan appears 
to denote nine settlements. 

7) Nadu is usually used in the sense of prin¬ 
cipality or province, but sometimes used 
to specify a district ; also used to connote 
the country as opposed to town. 

8) Per in Malayalain means giving birth. 

9) Wilkinson, A Malay-English Dictionary, 
P.821 

Iff) Sec for more details, J. Minattur : “In. 
dian Influence on* Malay Customary Law”, 
Journal of Indian History, XLII, iii (1964), 
P. 783. 



'Words; words, words- 

SAMARENDRA KRISHNA BOSE 


“Words, words words,”—-thus the greatest 
verbal artist of the world expresses his feeling 
of disgust and disappointment at the inherent 
poverty and emptiness of words. Hamlet 
enters reading, and Polonius asks him, “what 
do you read, my lord ?” The reply of Hamlet 
is brief but full of deep significance. It is 
.“words, words, words.” Being himself the 
greatest magician of words the world has 
ever produced, Shakespeare is certainly the 
best person to know the incompetence of words 
to reveal the inmost depth of the human mind. 

Rightly has it been said that silence is more 
eloquent than speech There are moments 
when we become painfully aware of the inade¬ 
quacy of words to express our emotions and 
sentiments. They then really lie too deep 
for words. So the same character in the 
same play of Shakespeare utters, just before 
closing his eyes for ever, the most profound 
piece of wisdom : “The rest is silence.” 

Yes, there is not the slightest doubt about 
that. We can give expression only to com¬ 
paratively superficial ideas, feelings and senti¬ 
ments of the mind by means of words. But 
the rest is, ever and everywhere, silence. 
The mother who has lost her only child becomes 
mute ; lovers in the moment of perfect union 
remain silent ; the sage in the hour of losing 
his identity in the Ultimate Reality is in a state 
of speechless trance. Words will only spoil the 
profundity of such feelings. Such deep emotions 
and ecstasies can only be experienced, not 
expressed. When the heart is full, the lips 
are sealed. Of all times, it is at such moments 
that we feel the futility of words most. 

Poets and philosophers have always felt 
the limitation of words, because it is they that 
have ever been confronted with the problem 
of expressing the inexpressible. Of all men, 
therefore, they have pined for words most. 

It is Chesterton who has observed, in his 
usual epigrammatic manner, that men starve 
for words more than for food. There may 
be exaggeration in the remark, but certainly 
such men do exist ; or, to be more precise, 
such moments do come in the life of men 
when hunger for words prove stronger than 
hunger for food. When the imagination is 
excited, the mind feels an urge to give expres¬ 
sion to images and emotions seen and felt 
by it. The mind under the sway of imagina¬ 
tion grows extremely restless and comes 
near madness. Even ordinary persons turn 
poets in some degree when such mood comes 
on then. Different poets and thinker* have 


described this condition of the mind in differ¬ 
ent phrases and expressions, but they all point' 
to the same quality. Plato has called poetry 
“fine frenzy”, Shelley ‘.harmonious madness”, 
while Shakespeare has bracketed together 
'‘the lover, the lunatic and the pqet.” In the 
inspired moment the greacest concern of poets 
and philosophers is to find suitable words to 
give vent to emotions awakened in the mind 
because only in self-expression can they regain 
peace and balance. Practically the same 
thing has been said by the earliest of English 
critics in his famous work‘The Arte of English 

Poesle ” : “.to suppresse and hide a mans 

mirth, and not to have therein a partaker, or 
at least wise a witness, is no little greef and 

infelicity.And yet it is a peace of joy to be 

able to lament with case, and freely to poure 
forth a mans inward sorrows and the greefs 
wherewith his minde is surcharged.” Ches¬ 
terton’s observation, therefore, seems more 
than justified. 

But however much poets and thinkers 
may grope after suitable words to express the 
feelings aroused in the mind in the moment 
of inspiration, they soon realise that words 
are most weak and imperfect medium for 
the purpose. They can bring out only a 
small fraction of the artist's original experience. 
Justly has Shelley said in his Defence of 
Poetry, “...the most glorious poetry that has 
ever been communicated to the world is pro¬ 
bably a feeble shadow of the original concep¬ 
tions of the poet...” 

But still we must admit that literary ar¬ 
tists, especially poets possess the skill of exi 
pressing things far better than ordinary men. 
Addressing poets Browning says, 

“Your brains beat into rhythm, you tell 
What we felt only ;” 

Thus, according to him, poets have the 
capacity for expressing what appears inex¬ 
pressible to those “Who never have turned a 
rhyme.” And it is true. Words gain in 
significance when they are charged with rhy¬ 
me. Rightly has Mr. Hudson observed, 
“Merely to arrange words in a definitely rhy¬ 
thmical order is to endow them, as by some 
secret magic, with a new end subtle emotional 
power—to touch them with a peculiar sugges¬ 
tiveness which in themselves, simply as words 
conveying such and such meanings, they do 
not possess.” 

Words gain still greater meaning and sig¬ 
nificance wh'-n they are put tu '.une, Shaken- 
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peare, the world’s unrivalled juggler in words, 
knew this well. So,whenever there arose the need 
for expresing the inexpressible, he took 
recourse to music. Mr.Wilson Knight has made 
painstaking research in the matter and has 
discussed in a very illuminating essay how the 
greatest poet and dramatist of the world 
always relied upon music to describe that 
which is indescribable in language. But even 
then there are bound to be emotions and in¬ 
tentions which are too deep and subtle for 
words. Then the only possible course is to 
resort to silence. Being gifted with the unique 
genius for expressing in words whatever are 
capable of signifying, Shakespeare knew this 
more than any one else, and so uttered, 
through the lips of his immortal character 
the immortal maxim : “The rest is silence.” 

If this be the testimony of the world’s 
supreme verbal artist regarding the limitation 
of words, how much more helpless others 
must feel in making articulate emotions and 
sentiments lying in the core of their hearts ! 

There is another important factor to be 
taken into consideration in respect of words. 
The edge of everything becomes dull by cons¬ 
tant use and words arc no exceptions in this 
regard. Words lose their significance and 
poignancy by long and indiscriminate use. 
The Irish poet and dramatist, W. B. Yeats, 
has repented that the language of his verse- 
dramas is not, like Shakespeare's, a natural 
growth out of contemporary speech. He has 
observed, “People to day have no artistic 
and charming language except light persiflage, 
and no powerful language at all, and when 
they arc deeply moved they look silently into 
the fireplace.” We have grown too much 
sophisticated and our language has lost the 
exuberance and spontaneity it once possessed. 
Comparative philology shows how almost 
every word owes its origin to descriptions of 
natural things, or to pictures. With the 
gaining of currency the pictorial suggestions of 
words wear away. They gradually degenerate 
into mere counters for the game of conversa¬ 
tion. Thus they become dull and jejune, and 
lose their strength and effect. H. Candwell 
(the pen-name of Christopher St. John Sprigg) 
has, in an interesting essay, shown how in a 
state of excitement men take recourse to meta¬ 
phors, similes, personifications and exaggera¬ 
tions for expressing emotions for which the 
language of every-day life proves inadequate. 
“Our ordinary language”, he observes, “is 
full of familiar, sometimes outworn, figures of 
speech drawn originally from the everyday 


life of town or country, office,* farm, or factory 

.They must all once have been spoken for 

the first time, and when first spoken were 
vivid and imaginative. ‘Whis pering corn’, 
'biting wind’, 'flashing eyes’, and 'thundering 
hooves’ have sunk by use from the level of 
poetry to that of popular fiction or speech.” 

Shelley, therefore, justly regretted, “One 
word is too often profaned”. The ‘One word' 
is, needless to add, love. If that word had 
appeared too vulgar to express the nature of 
pure and divine feeling Shelley cherished for 
Mrs. Jane Williams, how much more profaned 
has it become by rough and indiscriminate ,uae 
to which it has been subjected since Shelley 
wrote thus ! Thanks to the wide currency 
given to the term dove’ and its equivalent 
in other languages (‘Prem’ in Bengali 
and ‘Mchobbot’ in Urdu) by means of gra¬ 
mophone records and cinema-films it certainly 
fails now to suggest that sweetest of all human 
relations which it once did. It has now come 
down to the level of thousands of other hum¬ 
drum words used in course of the business of 
daily life. That which was once uttered in 
almost inaudible whisper in the ears of the 
sweet heart, is now shouted from the house¬ 
top by means of loud-speakers. And naturally 
the most delicate member of the vocabulary 
has not been able to bear the straifi ! “To 
fall in love” has become so commonplace an 
expression that, taken on its face-value, it 
would justify Shelley’s claim, “The granite 
frame of the universe is interpenetrated with 
love” ; and Jesus’ commandment, ‘‘Love thy 
neighbour as thyself* would seem to Jiave been 
obeyed to the letter ! 

But alas ! What a gulf of difference be¬ 
tween what is said and what is meant ! The 
louder the profession, the more empty is the 
feeling. Truly has Alexander Pope said, “Words 
are like leaves and where they most abound : 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found”. 
Goneril and Regan waxed eloquent on their 
love and respect for Lear, but Cordelia re¬ 
mained reticent. The reason in obvious : “The 
shallow murmer, but the deep arc dumb”. - 

Silence, therefore, is really golden ; while 
speech is, at best, silvern. Words can never 
do justice to the deep and profound feelings of 
the mind. Such realisations may be better 
communicated, if communicated at all, by 
silence. There is, as yet, no other medium 
for the purpose. So whenever there is the 
need for expressing the inexpressible, there 
is nothing but silence to fall back upon. 
Truly has Hamlet said, “The rest is silence.” 




S PRABHAKAR 


3* 


For George Orwell the manifestations^ of 
power in several spheres of human activity 
always hold great fascination. He analysed 
incisively thejfsway of power, in : itsj.various 
forms, over man’s psyche, bringing to the task 
his famous ’inspired common sense and power 
of steady thought’. 1 He sought, too, in his 
‘own queer way, to suggest a remedy for the 
ubiquitous worship of power—a disturbing 
feature of the modern age. 

His first novel, ‘Burmese Days’, set in a 
small Burmese town, Kyauktada, deals with 
the social power sought to be exercised by 
an amorphous group of minions of British 
colonialism in India. An outward symbol of 
their superiority over native ‘niggers’ seems 
to be their self-imposed alienation from the 
natives ; social intercourse with any one out¬ 
side the circle of the pukka sahibs was totally 
harred. In the end, they undoubtedly succeed 
in the perpetuation of their alienation: the 
establishment of their power. The door is 
slammed on the admission of the natives to 
the exclusive club. But it is a victory won, 
in spite of themselves, and is scarcely diffe¬ 
rent from defeat! 

The well-meaning efforts of Flory to induct 
Dr Veerasamy into the club and thus bring 
a sense of reality and significance into their 
lives are inceptively destined to fail. But the 
final humiliation of Florydue to the is as much 
tough-line advocates, like Westfield, as it is 
due to unprincipled schemers like U Po Kyn. 
Orwell visualised the agents of power as concrete 
and opposable as well as hesitant and self- 
divided phenomena. 

A further stage in Orwell’s anatomisation 
of power-worship is to be seen in his third 
novel, ‘ Keep the Aspidistra Flying’. Here the 
agent exercising power is no longer concrete 
and visible; it is now an elusive concept, 
invisible and for that reason all the more un¬ 
relenting and devastating in its strangle-hold 
on man’s way of living and thinking. The 


awful thraldom of money,’ as Orwell wrote 
elsewhere, is the theme of his analysis. 
Gordon Comstock, with a faint touch of Ivan 
Karamazov, declares a spirited protest against 
Mammon, throws up a fairly comfortable job 
and indeed goes truly down and out. But in 
the end he is shamed into burning incense at v 
the altar of Mammon ; the aspidistra must be 
kept flying, symbolizing the middle-class com¬ 
promise with the imperatives of zestless living. 

‘To abjure money’, he realized painfully, 
‘is to abjure life’. 2 He also realized that, when 
he had blasphemed against money, he not 
only had to face misery, but also ‘a frightful 
emptiness, an inescapable sense of futility. 
Ostensibly the pregnancy of Rosemary preci¬ 
pitated his capitulation, but, even if there was 
no baby,his surrender had been foredoomed 
Orwell reveals.rare subtilety of analysis, when 
the victims of power are shown not merely to 
chuck up the sponge but also to delight in it, 
for the peculiar sensation Gordon felt, in the 
hour of his defeat, was neither rage nor 
boredom, but relief'. The capacity for 
‘doublethink’ is no loger far away. 

‘Coming Up For Air’, on the other hand, 
deals with the power of modernism in its 
various dehumanizing aspects. And the 
frantic efforts of George looking to escape are 
foredoomed, too. He flees from the town, but 
the village of the heart, like Auden’s, is long 
dead. Modernism has spread everywhere ; 
its power is complete and uncompromsiing. 
Here also power is viewed as an abstract 
concept, invisible and yet unrelentingly 
pervasive. 

In ‘Animal Farm,’ ‘with his emotions. 

held in cheek by his reason at a fine point of •' 
balance, M Orwell deals with the struggle for 
political power, its acquisition and ultimate 
and inevitable abuse. For the retention of 
power the leaders of revolution do not hesitate 
to throw overboard the ideals of revolution. 
The fable significantly ends with a total rever- 
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sal of postures : the dissolution of ancient 


antipathies in the common pcrsuit ot the 
retention of power, viewed still as a down-to- 
earth phenomenon, for achieving personal 
ends. The annihilation of self, visualized in' 
‘Nineteen Eightyfour,’ s yet a considerable 
way off. 

But it is, however, only in -Nineteen 
Eightyfour’ that Orwell conducts a fairly 
thorough enquiry into the causation and moti¬ 
vation of power at various levels of its mani¬ 
festation. The various strands of his prescient 
analyses of his earlier novels have been here 
gathered together and arc woven into the 
texture of the nightmare-vision with a dispro¬ 
portionate concentration of all the worst mani¬ 
festations of power. The result, as John 
Strachey remarks, ‘is the most intolerable of 
all the pessimistic, inverted utopias ; 

Here power is not merely a conceptual 
abstraction ; it has attained to the dizzy 
heights of mysticism. Power is no longer a 
means to personal ends. O’ Brien, in his 
subtle, metaphysical exposition of the rationa¬ 
le behind the power-worship of the Party, 
declares, ‘we are not interested in the good of 

others ; wc are solely interested in power. 

The object of power'. 1 ’ At this stage, the 
agents of power exercise it over the individual 
by making him suffer grotesque persecution. 

The ascent to mysticism of power is worked 
out carefully in its various stages and depicted 
with admirable particularity of imagination. 
The seizure of political power by Big Brother 
and the Party is a natural first step accom¬ 
panied by the dissolution of domestic insularity 
perpetrated by the ubiquitous thought-police 
and diabolically competent tele-screen. The 
annihilation of all personal elementary senti¬ 
ments is then a natural corollary. It is in this 
circumstances that the clandestine love-making 
between Winston and Julia seems a major 
triumph. : *thei» embrace had been a battle, 
the climax a victory. It was a blow struck 
against the Party. It was a political act.’ 7 


The next step is the appropriation by the 
Party of the few cubic centimeters inside your 
skull’—-the thraldom over the very thought- 
processes of individuals. It is of a far greater 
‘insidious intent* since it seeks to diminish the 
range of thought by either totally discarding 
or narrowing the semantic-breadth of the 
existing vocabulary. ‘The purpose of News- 
peak was not only to provide a medium of ex¬ 
pression lor the world-view and mental habits 
proper to the devotees of Ingsoc, but to make 
all other modes of thought impossible.’* The 
new language accordingly provides no words 
for traditional concepts .ike freedom, love, 
religion and the like. Consequently, such 
heretical thoughts become ‘literally unthinkable 
at least so far as thought is dependent on 
words’. 11 A thought-control uf such magnitude 
seems much more sinister than the hypnopae- 
dic methods of pre-conditioning an individual 
before birth, visualized by Huxley in ‘Brave 
New World.’ 

The highest point in the mysticism of 
power, and the most frightful, is reached when 
the individual is not merely made incapable 
of a heretical thought ; he is made capable 
ol thinking and believing contrary‘view-points 
at the same time : ‘to know and not to know, 
to be conscious of complete truthfulness 
while telling carefully constructed lies, to hold 
simultaneously two opinions which cancelled 
out, knowing them to be contradictory and 
believing in both of them ; to use logic against 
logic.’ 10 This is described as ‘doublethink’ 
in the Newspeak. The repudiation of rationa¬ 
lism, resulting in the power-worship of modern 
times— 1 the new religion of Europe’—is to 
Orwell’s mind the worst apsect of modern 
political institutions. 

It is thus evident that Orwell’s main pre¬ 
occupation throughout his writings had been 
the ever-widening thraldom of power, at 
various levels, over the expanding areas 
of human consciousness. His conclusions had 
been invariably defeatistic : all his antago- 




•nists to power, like Flory, Gordon and Winston, 
were no match for the adversary and finally 
capitulate. The final impression left by a 
study of his novels is apparently one of' utter 
hopelessness. Almost all the critics who wrote 
about Orwell complained against this serious 
deficiency in his writings, in particular, 
'Nineteen Eightyfour.’’* 
v Nevertheless, it is possible to catch the 
glimpses of a faint hope, striving to emerge 
from the encircling gloom. In his essay on 
Swift he wrote : ‘the most essential thing in 

Swift is his inability to believe that life. 

could be worth-living, Of course, no honest 
person claims that happiness is now a normal 
condition among adult human beings ; but 
perhaps it could be made normal.’’ 2 It is 
extremely doubtful, therefore, that 
a writer, who is so criticallv conscious of such 
an inability, in other writers, would fail to 
anticipate that a similar charge would be 
levelled against him too. The reason for 
presenting the world of Nineteen Eightyfour 
entirely devoid of hope cannot, therefore, be 
his inability to believe that life could be made 
worth-living. The expiation may be sought 
elsewhere. 

In the case of‘Nineteen Eightyfour’, the 
explanation is not difficult to find The 
vision evoked is meant to serve as a warning 
to mankind of the terrible future that lay in 
wait for it, if cerain tendencies of the modern 
age were not checked in good time. He would 
surely have failed in his objective, if he had 
made his vision too soft. But all the same a 
positive message could at least have been 
indicated. One could only wish that he had 
built up the stray hints of positive remedial 
measures for the evils of power-worship he 
threw in various of his writings,into a plausible 
kframe-wor of a fairly consistent credo. 

Nevertheless, the few available indications 
are sufficient to show that his positive attitude 
to life does contribute to a sense of artistic 


fulfilment, though in a limited way. Hit 
method seems to proceed from the depiction • 
of the fact that happiness is not now a 
normal condition to a determination to make 
it one: the nightmarish utopias and hk 
numerous pamphlets share this common 
objective. 

The remedy he did offer was the least 
expected of him ; restoration of religious 
attitude. On the surface, he was impatient 
with all ritualistic religiosity, but, as John 
Atkins pointed out, he was a deeply moral 
man. He was convinced that ‘the modem 
cult of worship is bound with the 
modern man’s feeling that life hero 
and now is the only life there is.’’* 

He also declared : ‘somehow the religious 

attitude of life must be restored., 11 In fact, 
his distinction lies, too, in his insistence that 
religious attitude should be restored at a ballast 
against the new suul-sullying cult of power. 
Despite his impish cavil at religion, which 
gives his writing that intemperate atheistic 
look, he seems to have realized, like his 
Dorothy in ‘A Clergyman’s Daughter,’ that* 
‘even though you do not believe, it is better 
to go to church than not ; better to follow in 
the ancient way than to drift aimlessly in 
rootless freedom.’”’ 

Consistency was certainly not a virtue 
Orwell valued greatly : hence the insuperable 
difficulty in determining just where he stands 
on several fundamental .problems, which are 
even now contending for our souls. But the 
saving feature in him is his integrity of vision 
expressed in a tone of disarming sincerity, 
which makes his investigations into the cult 
of power of lasting value. 
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PROFITABILITY OF PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS 

P. C. TRIPATHI 


Antagonists of the public sector always keep 
their statistics ready for the draw. An invest- 
' ment of Rs. 5360 crores by the end of 1968-69. 
Of this, Rs. 3542 crores is to be in departmen- 
tally rim commercial undertakings such as 
railways and the posts and telegraphs, the 
return here being only 5%. Of the remaining 
investment Rs. 1341 crores are going to be the 
capital outlay of the enterprises which are 
classified as “running concerns”. These are 
to give a return of only 0.6%. Compare this 
with a return of 10 to 15% in private sector 
enterprises. Hence the urgent need for making 
public undertakings profitable. 

Everybody will concede that there is such 
need in India. Public undertakings should be 
made to pay adequately. But can we, with 
clear conscience, indict public sector on this 
criterion alone (that is the rate of return on 
capital In the public and private sector) ? The 
answer is NO for three reasons. One is that 
public sector undertakings have not been set 


up with profits as the sole criterion. The 
second is that it is not fair to assume that the 
public sector manager is free to be primarily 
concerned with maximising profits. And the 
third is that there are many fallacies of inter¬ 
pretation in drawing a comparison between 
public and private sector undertakings. 

In a public enterprise profits are not the 
sole criterion. They are not the raison d’etre 
of a public enterprise. Although this is not 
always explicitly stated, the decision to set up 
a public sec 1 or undertaking is governed by a 
host of considerations, economic, political and 
social. Among purely economic considerations 
we may include the need to set up basic 
industries which have essentially long gestation 
periods and low initial rates of return on 
investment. The low returns of these indus¬ 
tries materially influence the aggregate profits 
of the public sector as a whole. But they also 
prove that a low return is not a universal 
phenomenon in the publie undertakings. 





Thus for example, whereas public enterprises 
like Hindustan Steel Limited, Heavy 
Engineering Corporation, Neyveli Lignite 
Corporation, Indian Oil Corporation, National 


2. In a public enterprise the concept of 
risk does not exist. And decisions are delayed 
for fear of making mistakes. A manager’s 
performance is judged not by his quick deci- 



so on have not exhibited adequate profitability, 
certain other units like the State Trading 
Corporation, Minerals and Metal Trading 
Corporation and Bharat Electronics have 
earned reasonably good returns to escape the 
wrath of a profit and loss account conscious 
critic. Among social considerations employ¬ 
ment ranks the highest and not infrequently 
the labour force is much larger than is really 
necessary for efficient production. Fair prices 
are also an objective in certain types of 
commodities like drugs and fertilisers. A 
concern for egalitarianism leads to make the 
public undertaking a model employer by 
spending huge amounts on housing and other 
fringe benefits. A case in point is the 
Hindustan Steel Limited. It has cost the 


anybody into trouble, least of all himself. 

3. While negotiating wages with labour 
unions a manager can depend not on producti¬ 
vity in the enterprise and the capacity of the 
enterprise to bear additional wage cost, but 
on such factors as the relative political strength 7 
of the Labour and Industry Ministers and the 
extent to which the manager is a political 
animal. 

4. The manager is under continuous 
pressure from State Governments designed to 
influence his employment policies, his expan¬ 
sion decisions, his purchase decisions. And 
there are many types of local pressures that he 
must be wary of. 

5. There .is a built-in prejudice against 


Company as much as Rs. 70 crores to build its 
townships. Last though not the least impor¬ 
tant considerations affecting the decision to 
set up a public sector undertaking are the 
political ones. Thus, the Government under 
pressure may decide to locate an enterprise in 
a region not so rich in factor-endowment. 

It is not always possible to identify and 
quantify these non-economic considerations. 
All the same, they surreptitiously push up 
establishment costs, over-head costs and the 
transport costs for the enterprise. The result 
is that the return on capital as a criterion for 
evaluation of public sector management 
performance becomes grossly unfair in as much 
as the social and economio benefits which 
result from these non-economic considerations 
are not reflected in the performance evaluation 
of the enterprise. 

Coming to my second point, namely, a 
public sector manager in India should not be 
thought of as free to be primarily concerned 
with maximising profits I will tell my readers 
about some of those influences which run 
counter to the idea of profits. 

1. In a public enterprise success is consi¬ 
dered synonymous with exploitation. If a 
manager pays too low a price for a raw 
material, he may be charged with exploiting 
the suppliers or discriminating against smaller 
units of production. While pricing his finished 
pioducts he may be charged with exploiting 
the consumer. 


profits because it shows up the inefficiency of 
other state enterprises. And in this game a 
manager cannot let his tribe down. A very 
enthusiastic manager will arouse jealousy in his 
countesparts. 

The obvious corollary of all this is that even 
if we could import supermanagers from Mars, 
the environment in the public sector would be 
so hostile to their natural instincts of maximis¬ 
ing profits that they would make little impact 
on the public sector’s contribution to plan 
resources. 

Coming to my third point, namely, there 
are many fallacies of interpretation in drawing 
a comparison between public and private 
sector undertakings, the following facts should 
be noted : 

First, while making a comparison with the 
private sector, it is conveniently forgotten that 
the incidence of mortality rate is much higher 
in private than in the public sector. For 
instance, during the period 1961-66 as many as 
8493 companies ceased to work and as on 
March 31, 1966 companies numbering 2649 
went into liquidation. The shareholders and 
the society have to bear the brunt of such 
misadventurism. 

Second, whereas the acquisition costs ‘ of 
private enterprisers were low, public enterprises 
were established during inflationary period. 
Thus for example, the Hindustan Steel Limited' 
had to buy its plant and machinery at a very 
high price so much so that its block capital} 
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works out to Rs. 2800 per ton of steel as 
against Rs. 1060 to Rs. 1330 in the private 
sector steel units. 

I have to some extent overstated my case. 
I do not, for a moment, intend to defend 
inefficiency in the public undertakings because 
such an attempt would be an offence against 
the nation. .One must concede that there is 
ample room for the management of the public 
sector to improve itself even within the 
existing unfavourable milieu. The Report 
of the Committee on Public Undertakings in 
Punjab is a sad commentary on the deplorable 
state of affairs of the Government-run corpora- 
'tions in the State. In the case of Punjab Export 
Promotion Council, Tot example, the Committee 
was surprised to find that in most of the 
meetings held by the Corporation not more 
than 2 or 3 out of 13 directors attended. “One 
proposed and the other seconded every item 
and the meeting was over”, the Committee 
records. An extra-ordinary meeting was held 
“solely for the purpose of appointing the 
daughter of a big industrialist as a sales girl 
in the Corporation's retail stall in the New 
York World Fair. The participation of India 
in that fair appears to have been motivated 
by travel opportunities and recreation. 
Powerful and influential persons succeeded 
in sending their sons and daughters to the 
United States at Government expense. They 
spent the hard-earned foreign exchange for 
their personal needs.” Instances of this 
kind can be multiplied without number. 

Delays in implementation, production 
shortfalls, excessive inventory holdings and 
other similar failings can be overcome to a 
great extent by streamlining management. 
A study of 22 running concerns has revealed 
that they lock up working capital by storing 
materials sufficient for II to 15 months’ 
production. This is criminal waste -a conse¬ 
quence of plethoric cheap credit. There is 
also need for intensive market research. The 


experience of many public undertakings shows 
that when they go into production, which is 
uite a tew years after the blue prints have been 
rawn up, the demand pattern has changed. 
For example, when the National Coal 
Development Corporation who asked to go 
ahead with its plans of coal production, the 
Third Plan coal target was 97 million tonnes. 
The actual demand at the end of the Plan 
period, however, was only 67 million tonnes. 
Similarly, the. Heavy Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion complains that it does not have adequate 
orders on its books. The Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals plant at Hardwar finds that 
there is sufficient production of penicillin at 
Pimpri and in the private sector and that in 
any case penicillin is gradually going out of 
vogue because of the discovery of more 
effective and potent antibiotics. The interna¬ 
tional price of penicillin is so low, moreover, 
that the Hardwar plant with its heavy invest¬ 
ment cannot compete in the world market. 

Again, our many public sector firms have 
barely heard of linear programming. Cash¬ 
flow anaiysis is still a new concept. And top- 
managements are still typically unfamiliar 
with the usefulness of such devices -as the 
critical path method and Pert techniques. In 
fact, many of the state-owned units will need 
a good deal of managerial skill if they are 
even to break-even, let alone ensure a sizable 
return on the investment. But, alas, our predo¬ 
minantly bureaucratic manager is too old to 
learn all this. What is worse, he cannot be 
available to run the unit for a reasonably long 
period to ensure continuity. He will pay as 
much attention to a Rs. 2-crore project as 
to a Rs. 10 crore-project. Why should he 
not ? He has been a civil servant all through 
his life manning different posts and doing 
different jobs with the average competence of 
a generalist. Here also he is a generalist 
first and a manager afterwards. 



Current Affairs 


Americans and Fire Arms 

Americans are very fond of owing guns. 
And they are also rather prone to pull 
triggers without careful consideration of 
consequences. The three killings of recent 
dates, those of the two Kennedys and of Dr. 
Martin Luther Kiug. have drawn public 
attention to the American habit of baying 
fire arms. They can do this with the 
greatest ease in so far as millions of weap¬ 
ons and ammunition are sold to the citizens 
of the United States by post. Recent 
laws aiming at prevention of easy purchase 
of arms have not affected all weapons. 
Pistols and revolvers are purchased by 
observing some formalities but rifles can be 
bought with the greatest ease. There are many 
million Americans who possess fire arms. 
These people kill thousands of fellow 
Americans every year with the help of their 
fire arms. No one can deny that of every 
10000 persons shot dead, 00 per cent would 
never have been shot had it not been easy to 
obtain fire arms in America. The attention 
of all civilised persons is therefore drawn to 
the urgent necessity for controlling the sale 
and the possession of arms and ammunition. 
Protection of human life is an essential part 
of civilisation. It is now believed by all 
sensible persons that Americans are quick 
tempered and unreliable where the use of 
guns is concerned. Gnu control has there¬ 
fore become very necessery fori the people 
of the U. S. A. There might have been 
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times when the people needed guns for self 
protection but those days have gone and the 
people do not require protection in that 
manner any longer. 

Mr. Nixon as President of U. 8. A. 

The election of Richard Milhous Nixon 
to the Presidentship of the United States of 
America begins another spectacular chapter 
of the life of a very successful and capable 
politiciau of that.country. Born in 1913 in 
California in a Quaker family Mr. Nixon 
became a lawyer and joined the Republican 
Party, lie went to the Congress after the 
end of the second World War and was a 
prominent member of the un-American 
Activities Committee which pressed for the 
prosecution of Algor Hiss who was sent to 
jail for his involvement with Communists in 
some manner which was not very clearly 
presented to the world at large. Hiss was 
President of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and many people doubted 
the authenticity of the charges made against 
him. Nixon became a Senator from California 
in 1951 and was Vice-President of the 
U. S. A. under Eisenhower from 1953 to 
1961. lie contested Kennedy in the presi¬ 
dential election of 1961 and lost. He 
therefore rejoined his legal practice. 

Mr. Nixon is holding out high hopes to 
the Americana of national unity, international 
peace and pursuit of an economic policy 
which will defeat any chances of a trade- 
slump. We do not know how he will 
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manage to establish peace on earth and 
also keep industries going as they are with 
warlike conditions prevailing in many places. 
Racial clashes donot appear to be disappearing, 
rather white people in other countries are 
joining the ranks of the sponsors of apartheid. 
Nixon also has some ideas of creating a 
state of peaoiful coexistence between differ- 
erent political parties. What ootnmon front 
will he be able to establish to achieve this ? 

Anti-Russian Demonstration in Prague 
What the grown up people of Czecho¬ 
slovakia successfully avoided was suddenly 
precipitated by the youthful elements of the 
nation. The Czechoslovak people had shown 
amazing patience, and forbearance in the 
face of an unwarranted aggression on their 
sovereignty by the Warsaw Paot countries 
led by Russia. The Russians had been trying 
indoctrination, brain-washing and the crea¬ 
tion of conditions which would produce 
ideologically approved reactions in all minds. 
But they have never really succeded in 
achieving anything that produced the ideal 
Communists in very large numbers. This 
has been the case with religious fanaticism 
too throughout the ages. The hard core 
fanatics of all religious communities slowly 
yielded place to normal human beings. For 
the hard core types are not stable mutations 
biologically speaking. Their peculiar reac¬ 
tions were imposed from outside and were 
not passed down to their successors in the 
manner of inherited characteristics. So 
with communism too, the ordinary man 
succeeded his uncompromising predecessors. 
The Russians thought the Czechoslovaks 
were revising the code of communism, the 
Chinese thought the Russions were betraying 


the eult and the ethically inspired construc¬ 
tive socialist groups in many countries 
thought that the communist states were 
giving up their humanity in order to aohieve 
an organisational perfection that would con¬ 
vert men and women into oompater driven 
automatons. The Czechoslovak youngmen 
and women tore down Russian flags and 
shouted anti-Russian slogans. They marched 
in procession up and down the main roads 
of Prague, defying the members of the 
Russian forces, who, of course, had done 
nothing to stop all this upto the time of 
writing. The youths of Czechoslovakia cannot 
really fight the Russian army. Their out¬ 
bursts should be taken as nothing more than 
outbursts. Whatever action the Russians 
will take will be on a State level and one does 
not expect any change in the policy followed 
by the Warsaw Pact nations at this stage, just 
because some youngmen and women have 
made a display of anger. 

Science And Progress at a Discount 

Sometime ago it was discovered in 
Britain that Science studies were no longer 
quite so popular as they had been in earlier 
years .Roys and girls no longer displayed 
any preference for science as they did before. 
In the past America had been the land of 
dreams for scientists. The best scientific 
scholars from the different countries of the 
earth went to the U. S. A. to seek better 
facilities for higher studies and research 
work. A good scientist always found what 
he wanted in America. It seems things 
there have changed and good scientists are 
no longer in demand In that country. The 
British oentres of scientific research are now 
getting some of their men back from U. 8. 




laboratories. We cannot imagine srhat will 
happen to Indian Scientists with no facilities 
in this country, colour bar in great Britain 
and recession in the U. S. A. 

It would appear that Indian engineers 
remain unemployed in their thousands. Indian 
doctors • have to accept honorary posts in 
hospitals in order to get acquainted with 
their future patients. Indian authors, artists, 
teachers and other professionals find it hard 
to sell their goods or services aud all things 
Indian are passing through a period of slump. 
One of the reasons which cause slumps is over 
trading. The American slump in scientific 
research may have been caused by too many 
persons engaging in unprofitable research 
work. Oyer trading means trading in excess 
of what profitability may justify. The slump 
in general therefore suggests a lack of faith 
io carrying on normal economic activities. 
For those who buy, sell, manufacture, employ 
or organise suffer from a justifiable fear of 

incurring losses if they carried on their 

» 

activities normally. The basis of slumps or 
booms being largely psychological one has to 
pat heart into trade and enterprise in order 
to boost things back to normal and to revive 
the economic morale of the nation. This 
cannot be done by politicians and the tycoons 
of the bazar whom nobody trusts. This 
fundamental psychological fact of trust and 
belief is very important in social progress. 
Its basis is ethical and people mast be hono¬ 
urable, incorruptible, free from base desires 
and greed to succeed as leaders of the nation, 
guides to society and helmsmen of great 
undertakings. In short personal character 
comes first in men at the top and only men 
of character can stop the nation from drifting 
aimlessly into disaster in a misguided manner. 


tfWf: 

Quibbling and cooked up arguments for 
rationalising sins and crimes can bluff some 
immature minds for a little while ; but can¬ 
not really bring back to life the lost faith and 
trust wbioh alone can act aa the main BpriDg 
of whole hearted progress. 

Intellectual Assessments of Lira 

When we read newspapers and other 
journals we find a lot of speculative and 
conjectural sophistry which pampers our sense 
of intellectual awareness of deep and complex 
social problems by the use of text bookish 
language. We are told that certain persons 
who go about without any clothes are really 
trying to come closer to those cosmio forces 
which we call spiritual in the absence of any 
clearer way of defining them. We aik our- 
sIvpb, whether those Daked seekers after 
spiritual communion have hungers'other than 
those of the soul and, if they have, are those 
desires of the ordinary fleshy kind. Also 
we ask, why this public exhibition of their 
bouI’h yearnings ? Could not one be in tune 
with the Infinite while remaining physically 
in seclusion ? And then, when we calculate 
social gain6 resulting from all the taking off 
of garments we find nothing much under the 
spiritual heads. Then we read abour obscene 
poems and indecent pictures. They are 
really, we are told, superb examples of a 
realistic approach to life. But we say to our¬ 
selves. why must reality be discoverable only 
by peeping through key h-des and by making 
an unnecessarily detailed inspection of ihose 
aspects of life where “two is company and 
three is none.” Certain artisiic urges deserve 
and require to be oommnuicated while others 
are not so. If they come into the pioture at 
all they should act purely decoratively and 
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not to appear luscious to those who seek 
excitement of a kind which has not such a 
high place in life. Admittedly religious 
texts or temples may occassionally permit the 
use of the sex motif for their own purpose. 
That purpose is uot the entertainment of as¬ 
piring lotharios. Other sophistries arc conn¬ 
ected with definitions of obscenity, purity 
and so forth. Everybody knows that obscen¬ 
ity can be visual, auditory or sensed only by 
the intellect. < Idours cau be rovolting and 
so can be the touch of persons sullering 
from skin ailments. One can call such 
smells and touches obscene by stretching a 
point. But they would be realistic too and, 
as such claimed to be valuable communica¬ 
tions to certain types of mind. In any case 
obscenity for obscenity’s sake can be an 
intellectual cult : but tho majority of human 
beings will resist its spread, like they try to 
resist the spread of bubonic plagye. All 
diseases of the body and the mind are reali¬ 
ties but have no gainful value to living human 
beings. That is because diseases try to 
destroy or injure life. There are and can bo 
other realities which destroy and injure life 
such as drugs, suicidal tendencies, criminal 
tendencies, insanitary filth, uuhygieuic habits, 
obscene poems and indecent pictures. There 
can be test tubes full of pure microbes or pure 
water. This purity' merely describes the un¬ 
mixed nature of the things referred to. Pure 
thoughts, pure ideals etc refer to the mora 
value of the thoughts and ideals. Moral value 
means the ability to benefit those to whom 
the thoughts and ideals are communicated, 
and not destroy or injure their lives. 

Tije Generation Gap 

Consciousness of Bights has affected differ¬ 
ent sections of humanity since time 


immemorial. In ancient society Hellens and 
Barbarians, Roman patricians and commoners, 
Aryas and Das people, conquering tribes 
and others fought over rights. Later on 
castes, classes, dynasties, clans, trade gilds 
and other interests contested for establishing 
their claims. In modern times we have seen 
struggles for gaining power between over- 
lords and vassals, empires and dominions. 
Mon and women, the nobility, tho gentry 
and the ordinary people ; capitalists and 
workers, the rich and the poor, whites and 
non-whites, and lastly between those who 
are mature in age and those who are yet the 
wards of parents and guardians, President 
Nixon of the U. S. A. calls this clash of age 
“the generation gap” and wants to close it in 
order to bring unity among all Americans. 
Whether he will be able to achieve this objec¬ 
tive is very doubtful. For there can never 

be any peace between the pampered and the 
pamperers. Nor between those who are 

unduly arrogant and those who resent that 
arrogance. Youth defies the older genera¬ 
tions either because they are pampered or on 
account of the stupidly self-assertive ways 
of some grown up persons. Friendly beha¬ 
viour is the basis of all unity. Yielding to 
unreasonable pressure or haughty refusals to 
argue and discuss are both bad for friendly 
relations. 

In India young people are in the habit 
of putting all blames for all short comings 
and wants on the grown-ups. If they fail 
in their examinations, the school or college 
authorities are held responsible. If they do 
not get enough money from their parents to 
to spend on good things as well as bad, the % 
grown-up persons who have any connection 
with fixing parents’ wages and amenitiee are 



held responsible. The political parties come 
into the picture * quite easily. For ruling 
parties being responsible for salaries, wages 
tram or bus fareB, price of text books, 
standards of examinations, food supply and 
everything else ; are tty) targets, for those 
who desire more, better and easier things 
and arrangements. Where opposition parties 
have had control of social affairs and failed to 
make things better, oppositions of oppositions, 
that is, yet further extreme, of opinion bad 
come into existence to prove that there could 
be yet more drastic possibilities. In fact youth 
does not approach its problems in a direct 
manner but goes by a round about path to 
obtain redress. But the natural habit of 
youth is to make a direct move. The round 
about paths of quibble show the presence of 
advisers who are hardened politicians and 
not youngmen or women. It is necessary that 
some one pointed out to the younger gene¬ 
rations that they should dovote more time to 
studies and less to agitation : take more 
physical exercise and smoke fewer cigarettes 
and visit cinemas less often. Their parents 
too should be shown the way to earn more 
and waste lees. For with all our wants wo 
find peoplo taking every opportunity to work 
less and squander money in an aimless 
manner. Puja subscriptions, daughters, 
marriages, shraddhs, naming ceremonies 
etc. point to throwing away money. Unwilling- 
less tc engage iu extra work is evident 
everywhere. In very rich countries, students 
earn quite a bit of extra money by putting in 
work in various manners. Two hours work 
should enable an intelligent youngman to 
earn a couple of rupees. Why are there not 
any arrangements for such earnings ? 
kinttlng, tailoring, needle work for girls and 


envelop making, book binding/car cleaniag 
bazar service, book selling, bicycle delivery 
of goods and many other types of work can 
be profitable. In any case, uproar and imita¬ 
tion civil war does not solve any problems. 
Those who are known as the authorities 
should also be judged by the results of their 
work. , Favouritism can put useless men in 
charge of difficult work. But influence can¬ 
not create ability in incspables. We should 
therefore get rid of those inefficient person! 
in authority who try to throw their weight 
about without having any ability to convince 
young men and women of anything whatso¬ 
ever. Age no longer convinces. But ability 
does. So only those who have acquired 
knowledge over the years and can attract 
the young to them should be put in charge 
of educational institutions. We have men¬ 
tioned before this on several occasions that 

. « 

young people will keep off politics and give 
up their intensive participation in agitation 
and civil commotions ; if wider and compre¬ 
hensive arrangements are made to give them 
facilities for games and sports and open 
air life. The Calcutta Maidan used to be a 
large enough open space when the population 
was less. Now we require much larger areas 
to provide recreation to the million young 
persons who live in the Metropolitan area. 
This can be arranged if extensive parks are 
constructed in the adjoining areas of the great 
City. Bsrrackpur Trunk Road. Bum Dum 
Highway, Diamond Harbour Road, the ■ 
Bombay Road and the Grand Trunk Road, 
can lead us to open spaces which can accomo¬ 
date hundreds of play grounds, sports 
tracks, swimming and rowing channels and 
picnick gardens. Early morning and after¬ 
noon bus services can be arranged ftt cheap 
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return fares by augmenting the State Trans¬ 
port arrangements. Five three thousand 
acre areas can be acquired within three or 
four crores of rupees. Development should 
nofr. cost more than a similar amount. 
Transport arrangements and other facilities 
ought not to cost more than a couple of 
crores. In short, if about ten crores of 
rupees are spent on this there should be a 
play ground for each and every school or 
college besides large numbers which will be 
taken up by clubs and other institutions. 
A million persons paying half-a-rupce per 
head makes half a million rupees per month. 
This makes sixty lakhs of rupees per annum 
This-amount can be realised by surcharge 
on fees and other payments made by persons 
in the ordinary course. This is six per cent 
on ten crores. Besides, the hiring charges 
and admission fees realised should be con¬ 
siderable. A State guaranteed loan can be 
raised and should be subscribed easily. Other 
cities can follow this idea too and soon 
whereever there arc concentration of students 
there shall be provisions for play grounds. 

Play grounds, sports training tracks and 
just outdoor life should change the outlook 
of youngmen and women. It is not normal for 
young people to take to street fighting against 
the police all for nothing. They do so in 
India, because they have no alternative 
ways available to them by which they can get 
a “kick” out of life. The dull and drab exis¬ 
tence they have, they ascribe to the apathy 
of the grown up people and the government. 
The grown up people and the government, 
therefore, should make an effort to make 
life more interesting for the young. The 
political leaders at least provide fights for 
them. So they go for politics. Give them 
games, sports, outings and picknicks, and we 
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axe sure, they will spend their time In the 
way they should. 

Kennedy Onassis Alliance 

It is really nobody’s business when someone 
marries some one without violation of any 
principles of morality and social practice. 
The marriage of ex-Mrs. Kennedy and Mr. 
Atrisotle Onassis violates no principles and 
people should not express opinions about the 
marriage as it is none of their business to 
harbour any on the subject. Bat if politics 
develops round this alliance and Greece 
becomes a sphere of influence of the U. 8. A. 
as a result of thii marriage, then world opi¬ 
nion would perhaps begin to acquire shapes 
and colour round a purely private affair of 
two hearts. The politicians of the U. 8. A. 
have developed certain ways which are not 
very nice. Any excuse will be good for a 
diplomatic gate crashing ; and the marriage 
of the widow of a President of the U. S. A. 
with a top ranking tycoon of a poli¬ 
tically shaky country will no doubt offer an 
opportunity for creating new bonds of friend¬ 
ship and new avenues of reaching advan¬ 
tageous conclusions for American hopes and 
plans of world domination. Mr. Onassis 
moreover is an ambitious man who may 
have his ideas about mobilising American 
aid for his own advancement into spheres 
other than those of shipping or ownership of 
casinos. Aristotle Onassis is a national of 
Greece which provides openings into tbo 
the Iron Curtain of Eastern Europe. If 
traditional forms of government become weak 
in Greece, other forms may try to develop 
strength. That would call for diplomatic 
adventure and political gamble. The U.S.A. 
like to sponsor both. 



China Enemy of All Nations 

We hear ot many thousands of Naga 
hostiles who had trekked over to China, 
received military training, procured arms 
there and come back to India to fight against 
the Indian authorities. This has been going 
on for years and the Chinese had taken the 
Initiative in getting Naga rebels to go to 
China to secure arms and to acquire the skill 
to use the arm9. The Chinese, of course, 
deny their part iu the organisation of armed 
rebellion '.of the Nagas. But such denials 
mean nothing ; in so far as clear evidence 
exists to prove China's participation in the 
Naga rebellion. The Chinese more over are 
in the habit of treacherous activities in 
other countries. In Indonesia the Chinese 
had supplied arms and funds to anti govern¬ 
ment forces and the Indonesians had chastised 
the Chinese by ferocious attacks on Chinese 
shop-keepers and other Chinese persons and 
establishment. The Chinese had been training 
anti-government forces in Burma and had 
organised armed forces of Burmese commu¬ 
nists in the border regions of the Sino- 
Burmese frontier. The Burmese know this 
and have no good feelings towards the 
Chinese for their inimical activities against 
a friendly nation living at peace with them. 
The Chinese are slowly becoming an enemy 
of all nations which according to Chinese 
plans of expansion should come within the 
Chinese Communist sphere of influence. The 
activities of the Chinese to supply arms and 
money to their fifth columns in other countries 
are quite well known to the governments of 
all adjoining states. The Chinese organise 
rebellions, civil agitation, trade union dispu- 
tes, strikes etc. and even set op political 


parties whioh apparently work within the 
constitutions of the countries in which they 
operate, while in fact their sole object is to 
destroy peace and stable government in order 
to start Communistic revolutions. Slowly 
alb surrounding countries are becoming cons¬ 
cious of the insidious part that China is 
playing in the internal affairs of other 
friendly countries. The total military stren¬ 
gth of all the neighbouring countries would 
be quite substantial and the chances of the 
formation of an-anti Chinese block of Asiatio 
nations should not be ruled out. The 
Chinese threat of nuclear arms too will not 
last any longer. than the nuclear monopoly 
of America had existed over all other 
countries after the first atom bombs were 
exploded by them for a military purpose. 
Other Asiatic nations can make nuclear 
bombs and arrauge to deliver the same at 
specified points at a distance. How all this will 
develop will depend largely on Chinese devi¬ 
ations from the set principles of international 
behaviour and conduct. The way China is 
proceeding will inevitably force all Asiatio 
nations to combine and resist China's might. 
When that will happen China will soon 
discover that a North Korea here or a North 
Vietnam there will be no protection against 
the joint streogth of many nations. Even 
assuming that China will have a population 
of ?50 millions, the combined population of 
India, Indonesia, Malayasia, Thailand, Burma, 
Ceylon, and Cambodia will be very near 
that figure. If Japan becomes anti-Chinese, 
as she would probably be on account of 
Chinese activities for building up a Japanese 
Communist Party, the Asiatio anti-Chinese 
bloc should be quite formidable : even 
assuming Pakistan’s collaboration with-China. 
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The successful flight in a round the earth 
orbit for many days by a satellite projected 
Into outer space by rockets with a human 
cargo and the return of the same safely back 

4 

to earth under control of the human flight 
personnel, is an achievement which br ings the 
Moon quite close to the earth. The only 
problem will be to land on the Moon in a 
craft which will be equipped with not only 
landing instruments but also with rockets of 
sufficient strength to take oif again from 


the Moon and rejoin the mother space craft 
which would be in orbit round the Moon. 
These are arrangements which are matters of 
quantity rather than anything requiring 
innovations of scientific aids. The Americans 
have achieved something which may give 
them a lead over other countries in the 
matter of travelling to the Moon. Now if 
they can send men to the moon soon enough 
their lead will stay with them. Too much 
delay may enable other countries to snatch 
the lead from the U. S. A. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION AGAINST SJ. SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


So much has already been written by so many persons on 
the disciplinary action taken by the Congress Working 
Committee against Sj. Subhas Chandra Ilose and so many 
days have already passed since the action was taken that it 
would not be proper for us to inflict on the public another 
long note on the subject—particularly when the whole world 
is faced with issues of the gravest character. Suffice it 
to say that in our humble opinion the action taken was neither 
constitutionally correct nor consonant with expediency. 
We could have stated the reasons for our opinion but refrain 
from doing so. We shall not complain if the majority of 
our readers or even all of them think we are wrong, though 
we think we are right. 

—The Modern Review, Sept., 1939, p. 261 





SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND tHE RAMAKRISHNA ORDEft 

m 

SATINDRA MOHAN CKATTERJEE 


"The salvation of the poor of India ” 

Why did the Swami go to America is a natural 
question that crosses everyone’s mind. It appears 
to have no simple answer. Like P.C. Mazumdar 
representing the Brahma Samaj, Dhnrroapala 
representing the Buddhists, Muni Atmaramji 
representing the Jainas, he did not go there as a 
regular delegate to represent Hinduism in the 
Parliament of Religion. In fact, neither did he 
tarry any letter of authority or introduction from 
any religious body in India nor were even the 
dates and programme of the sittings of the Parlia¬ 
ment known to the people who sponsored him. He 
appears to have jumped, without much planning, 
into a boat in which a,first class berth was reserved 
for him and set sail for a journey the purpose of 
which was not very clearly defined. 

Most biographers have quoted the Swami’s 
own assertion to his two brother-disciples at Abu 
Road railway station to explain the purpose of his 
visit to America. It runs thus: 

“I have now travelled all over India. 

But alas, it was agony to me, my brothers, 
to see with my own eyes the terrible poverty 
and misery of the masses, and I could not 
restrain my tears ! It is now my firm 
• conviction that it is futile to preach religion 
amongst them without first trying to 
remove their poverty and sufferings, it ‘is 
for this reason—to find more means for the 
salvation of the poor of India—that I am 
now going to America." 

Herein is echoed the great saying of Sree 
Ramakrishna. that “Religion is not for empty 
bellies" ; herein is resounded Swamiji’s philosophy 
that spiritual salvation of India is inseparably 
connected with the removal of her abject poverty. 
But how was he to procure the sinews of his war 


against poverty from America ? 

The absence of any reference to the Parliament 
of Religion in the above utterance is significant. 
To represent Hinduism in that assembly wap 
perhaps not his objective, certainly not a primary 
one. It circumstantially developed to be a vitfll 
factor in his enterprise in America. It made hint* 
famous overnight. 

Although Chicago was his immediate des¬ 
tination, and a formal representation at the world . 
religious conference his apparent purpose, he 
never thought of • returning to his homeland as 
soon as the assembly was over. Circumstances, 
of course, helped his stay in America • but his 
determination to search the world for a remedy 
of his country’s evils ran through his blood. 

Writing to Haripada Mitra, one of hi9 
disciples, in December 1893 from Chicago, the 
Swami said : 

“I came to this country not to satisfy my 
curiosity, nor for name or fame, but to 
see if I could find any means for the support 
r of the poor in India. If God helps me, you 
, will know—gradually what those means are." 

To Swami Ramakrishnananda he explained 
his mind a little more explicitly in his letter 
written from the same place on 19th March 
1894. He wrote : 

“We as a nation have lost our individuality 
and that is the cause of all mischief in India. 
We have to give back to the nation its lost 
individuality and ‘raise the masses’. _ The 
Hindu; the Mahamodan; the Christian; all 
have trampled them under foot. Again 
the force raise them must come from 
inside i,e, from orthodox Hindus.. 

“To effect this, the first thing we need is 
men and then the next isjfunds. Through 
the grace of our ; Guru J wgs . >re to get 
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ten to fifteen men in every town. I next 
travelled in search of funds, but do you 
think the people of India were going to 
spend money ? .... I have come to 

America to earn money myself and then 
return to my country and devote the rest of 
ray days to the realization of this one aim of 
my life.” 

This aim has been further explained in his 
letter of 20th June 1894 to Dewanji Shahib in 
which ho said that his aim in crossing over to 
America was to collect—at least a little money to 
set in motion the wheel of his proposed organisa¬ 
tion devoted to the cause of rejuvinating India. 
His mission, he explained, was to spread education 
among the masses which alone would put them on 
their feet. This would be done through a band of 
young men who were forming themselves into a 
group with Sree Ramakrishna at their centre. He 
added : 

“Let these men go from village to village 
bringing not only religion to th^-door of 
everyone but also education. So I have a 
nucleus of organising the widows also as 
instructors to our women. ** 

So, judging from what he wrote, .even after 
he had fairly settled down in America, the main 
•object of his visit was undoubtedly to get some 
money to carry out his noble mission in Indja on 
his return. 

But of all foreign countries why did he 
choose America for this purpose ? 

As is well known, the Swami was a very 
good student of history. He possibly looked at 
the world map, and made a complete mental 
survey of conditions then prevailing in each of 
the principal countries of the East and the West. 

A resume of his survey may perhaps explain 
his choice. 

In the East, both China and Japan were the 
scenes of persistent European intrusion during 
the Nineteenth century. Among the various 
European nations, namely, the Portuguese, the 
Spaniards, the Dutch and the English, who fastened 
like leaches on Southern China shores, the 
English were the most tenacious. The successive 


failures of the trade missions did not damp their 
zeal. They were cunning, too. Like wine in India, 
they found out a ready market for Indian opium 
in China and the import of this drug quadrupled 
within fifteen years. Prohibition introduced by 
the Chinese Government proved useless and the 
corrupt Chinese officials actively helped the 
English in smuggling the soporific drug. 
Strong steps were taken by the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and the captured prohibited goods were 
burnt. The result was the repetition of what 
happened everywhere. The Queen of England 
sent out British navy to protect the traders ; and 
poor China failed to resist the British onslaught, 
China thus lost the so-called “Opium War”. She 
was for the first time forced to make a treaty with 
a Western power in 1842, and was unable to 
prevent this pernicious drug traffic. It was nothing 
short of a national calamity 

But that was only the beginning of China’s 
misfortune. The signal'of the open door was not 
missed by other greedy powers and America, 
France, Norway, Sweden, and even Belgium forced 
their way. Russia and Japan joined the party 
later. More and more pressure was brought to 
bear on helpless China, and more and more 
concessions were obtained from her. About the 
end of the century, China lost almost her own 
self. She lost control over her external trade and 
tariffs. She lost her hold on her internal 
organisations and finances. Even her trans-coun¬ 
try railways were financed and run by foreigners. 
She was practically deprived of her sovereignty, 
and she continued her precarious existence at the 
mercy of a greedy gang of Eastern and Western 
pojvers. 

Japan, like China, lived in seclusion 
inspite of a few Western leeches sticking to-her 
shores until about mid-nineteenth century when 
America suddenly demanded opening of some of 
her ports to American ships. The demand followed 
the usual pattern of a tactical fight between a 
bully and a weakling. What the “Opium War” 
was to China, America’s demand for friendship 
was to Japan. Japan had to yield to an “Unequal 
treaty” and her doors were forced open not only 



(or America but alw for aU enterpriser. of & nation, the abominable serfdom, w« 

freed nearly forty-five million serf*, representing, 
But Japan felt and, rightly so, that unless about half the population. These landless slaves, 
she makes herself strong, she would have to with no means of livelihood, were given lands 
meet China’s fate. She thought that the only from the estates of their former landlords under a 


way to do it was to introduce in the country 
Western ideas of reconstruction. So Japan 
“began to run after Western ideas as fast as she 
could.” In fact, 6he made a complete ‘’volte- 
face”. Old feudal system was discarded. Adminis¬ 
tration was set up on French pattern, army on 
German principle; and navy on British model. 
European industrial practices were introduced and 
encouraged. The result was that in the course of a 
short period of twenty years, Japan was entirely 
a changed nation. 

Her first show of strength was with China. 
By gaining an overwhelming victory over her, 
Japan proved to the Western powers before the 
end of the century that “Yellow Peril” was 
seriously to he reckoned with. This show of military 
prowess enabled her to revise her “unequal 
treaties” with the Western powers. It enabled 
her to retain her integrity. It saved her from 
falling to pieces. But the military success lured 
her from ambition to ambition. In her outlook 
she was thoroughly Westernized ; first by 
English Utilitarians, second by French democra¬ 
tic writers and third by German nationalistic 
influence. She had, by the end of the century, 
hardly anything Asiatic left in her. 

In other words, the Swami could not think 
of getting any relief either from China or Japan. 
Did he then turn his mind to Russia and the 
African countries ? , 

During the earlier part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, Russia practised strict isolation. A “stringent 
intellectual quarantine” was imposed to prevent in¬ 
fection by liberal ideas across the Western frontiers. 
The University education was controlled, progressive 
political ideas were discouraged, and influence of 
international liberalism was guarded against. 
In habits and thoughts the nation was guided 
through the narrow channel of nationalism. 

Then about the muUcentury fresh air began 
to.btow over country. The greatest canker of the 


special arrangement. The seed of democracy for 
the first time thus germinated in Russian soil. 

About the end of the century, the mental 
horizon of the Russian intelligentsia was overcast 
with the philosophy of Nihilism. This movement 
grew in the Universities as a purely academic 
exercise, but it ended in terrorism. The movement 
called in question “The autocracy of the Tsar, the 
authority of the State, the sanctity and truth of 
the Church and the obligations of the society.” 
According to its philosophy; a shoe-maker’s con-' 
tribution to the world was greater than that of 
Shakespeare or Goethe, for shoes were more 
needed than poetry. Nihilists wanted to free the 
human society of all obligations and control and 
have it to the natural forces of evolution. They 
wanted to repluce religion by exact sciences and 
family life by free love. 

In other words, the intellectual and religious, 
worlds of the Russians at the end of the century 
were in great turmoil. 

9 Although Africa; the dark continent, is so 
near Europe, yet the hulk of it was unknown to 
the Europeans until late nineteenth century. The 
treasures of Africn were thrown open to the 
European gaze by the numerous fortune hunters 
and missionaries. Among them Stanley was 
supreme and his books; namely; “How I found 
Livingstone” (1872), “Through the Dark Conti¬ 
nent” (1878), “In Darkest Africa” (1890) 
whetted^he appetite of greedy Europe. 

The dinner gong was rung by the Belgians. 
Congo was the first fare consecrated and consumed 
in the holy name of exploration and civilization. 

The. French and the Portuguese arrived at the 
dinner hall followed by the Italians, the Germans, 
the Spaniards, and the Englishmen. The ravenous 
vultures’ feast proceeded with great eclat. Each 
one justified others’ demands and rights. It was a 
mutual justification society of plunderers and 
usurpers. The fare, however, was adequate to 
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satisfy everyone’s appetite. So, surprisingly enough, 
the feast proceeded without much squabble or fight. 

The dark continent was thus explored and 
amicably partitioned among the various races of 
Europe. The white mans' burden was considerably 
• increased Africa’s national wealth and potentialities 
eluded the children of the soil. The British got 
the lion’s share. After the first world war in 
1918, she held a belt of continuous territory from 
Cairo to the Cape ! 

So the Swami could not think of getting any 
succour for India either from Russia or from the 
Dark Continent. He must have then tufned his 
attention to old Europe. 

The history of Germany in the nineteenth 
century is the history of Bismarck, the greatest man 
that age produced. It was he who created the 
German Empire, a militarist federal empire in 
which Prussianism ruled supreme. The Prussian 
King became the Federal President, and 
; Bismarck, the Prussian Minister, became the 
Federal Chancellor. 

Bismarck considered Germany as a “satiated” 
country. So he devoted himself to the cultivation 
of internal peace and development. But his period 
was not at all free from internal strife. His tough 
fights with the Roman Catholics and the Social 
Democrats gave him little respite at home. He 
started by expelling the Jesuits from Germany 
and controlling priesthood through the Govern¬ 
ment, hut ultimately he lost the battle which was 
more political than ecclesiastic. 

But even omnipotent Bismarck had to retire. 
He was forced to do so as a result of his dis¬ 
agreement with the young Kaiser. Ambitious 
Kaiser did not agree that Germany was a “Satia¬ 
ted” country. He felt that she was capable of 
infinite expansion and that she must take a high 
place in world-politics. 

About the dead end of the century, Germany 
started scrambling for overseas colonies like 
England and France. To protect the colonies 
she had to re-inforce the navy. England viewed 
this step with great suspicion. France was a 
common ■enemy of both England and Germany. 
But as a result of this suspicion, England 


gradually came closer to France and finally toade 
friends with her. Kaiser’s policy of expanfilofc 
sowed the seed of the first world war which star* 
ted in 1914. 

The end of the nineteenth century saw the 
growth of industrialism in Europe, ft also saw the 
inception of the working-class movement, very 
largely based on the preachings of Karl Marx, a 
rotable personality of the age. It saw the 
growth of militant nationalism, and inaugurated 
the movement for the emancipation of women. 

The whole of old Europe was full of 
aggressive nationalism, although, on the face of 
it, there was a show of international understanr 
ding. Mammon was universally worshipped, 
and religion became the other name for good 
social order. Military competition turned Europe 
into armed camps of fighting races. Conscription 
was first introduced in France, followed by 
Germany. England continued to watch the 
developments with apprehension. Therefore, the 
question of getting any relief for the poor in 
India from old Europe did not arise at all. 

America had, however, somewhat different 
tale to tell. » 

Until about the beginning of the twentieth 
century, America lived in seclusion. She made 
her influence foil internationally only during the 
first world war. 

The whole of the nineteenth century was a 
period of internal reconstruction for her. She 
kept her aloofness partly by choice, but largely 
because she was far away from the arena of world 
activity. This isolation enabled her to develope 
herself so rapidly and powerfully within such a 
short period. 

Americans represent a conglomeration of 
heterogenous immigrants from various countries 
of Europe. The first to arrive were the Pilgrim 
Fathers who reached Plymouth in December, 
1620 in the famous ship “Mayflower”, and foun¬ 
ded a settlement-there. Streams of immigrants 
followed and, to begin with, the majority of them 
came from Germany, Great Britain and Ireland. 
This heteregenous colony severed its connection 
completely with the mainland of Europe. Beginning 




life oa a clean date, thbpeculiar OoHe«ionofia«»- 
aiid 'wotaen .' deVelofied .* strong . setose of unity 
among themselves. About mid-toitoeteenth century, 
greater number of further immigrants came from 
Russia, Poland, Italy, Austria, and South-Eastern 
Europe.- These arrivals necessitated continual 
territorial expansion to the West and, during the 
years between 1844 and 1848 the United States 
of America nearly doubled her territorial area. 

This New World accommodated nearly forty 
million immigrants of diverse nationality during 
the nineteenth century. The diversity of the people 
was apparent. Moreover, they were the disconten¬ 
ted sections of all nations. Without a common 
tradition, culture and law and, with their religious 
beliefs and philosophy of life widely divergent, t^iey 
were in perpetual conflict not only with their new 
environment but also with their fellow settlers. 
This continual fight gave them a rich fund of 
vitality, resourcefulness and individualism which 
they could never inherit from their old and 
.discarded nationhood. 

But how such differing elements were forged 
into a single whole entity is a miracle. It is a 
great political, social and economic experiment. 
President Monroe's famous doctrine enunciated 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
amounted to “Hands off America” and it roused 
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where it did," ; • “Uriel* Tom’. : Cabin* wU& vaa, 
published in America in 1852, perhaps assured 
the doubting minds that the eountry was full of 
the milk of human kindness: 

But it might have been as well that SwamijiV 
American visit was really accidental and not of 
his own choice. But one thing seems pretty 
clear. The indignities suffered at the hands of 
the supercilious European missionaries became 
too heavy for a section of the Indians ‘ Due to 
political subjugation it found little expression 
in the country. As soon as an opportunity showed 
itself, the indignant section of Indians wanted to 
prove to the West the glory of their faith. Good 
reception of Keshavchandra in England perhaps 
also increased national pride and confidence. But 
Keshavchandra was the Evangelist of Now thought 
in the East and not an interpreter of orthedox- 
Indian religion and philosophy. In Swami Viveka-. 
nanda the indignant section saw the picture of a-full* 
grown Hindu. So it took the ready opportunity to 
send him to the platform of the world religious 
congress. 

But whatever ideas might have worked behind 
the scene, Swamiji was determined to devote 
himself not so much to carrying on religious work, 
in America as in exposing the evils of grinding 


' national consciousness. And this new spirit found 
^expression in literature, law and philanthropy. 
The new age was ushered by Emerson, Poe, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Whitman and others. 

Upto 1880, America was mainly an agricul¬ 
tural country, But soon after she changed her 
complexion and became largely industrial. For' 
tunately she was economically self-sufficient, 
except for a few commodities. So she could well 
protect her industries by raising adequate tariff 
wall. Her industrial development was thus rapid 
and spectacular. 

Taking stock of the world situation at the 
end of the nineteenth century, Swamiji could not 
have selected a more suitable country than America 
(or .gaining some help for the poor of India. 
The vagaries of racial prejudice and the canker 
of filave baiting as prevalent in America did not 


Indian poverty aggravated by British colonisation. 
His mind was awfully bitter about the English 
which he confessed in no uncertain terms. “No 
one”, he said, “entered England with so much- 
hatred for the English as I did”. Perhaps he 
thought that the Americans, who had then 
emancipated themselves from the same British 
yoke, would profoundly sympathize with the 
unfortunate Indians. 

Swamiji. was a good debater and orator from 
his early youth. In exposing the British misdeeds,, 
he relied mostly on his own gift of the gab. Hie- 
oratory and debating capacity were of sueh high 
order that Surendrnath Banerjee, the renowne4 
orator and politician of Bengal, saw in him, “Hie 
greatest public speaker India had over kupwn’V 
Moreover Keshavchandra’s success on the -plat-, 
form in England gave him further confidence. -, - 
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like. Koras Bai.the idea of raising soma 
recurring contribution from this fabulously rich 
country might have also crossed his mind. What, 
however, were his exact thoughts would of course - 
never be perfectly clear. But he was doubtless 
confident of one thing. If he could make a little 


noise in the West, it would create a tremendous 
din in his own country. In several letters he 
expressed the view that a little overseas recogni¬ 
tion would make him famous here overnight. 
And, he was perfectly correct. 

[To be continued] 


MILTON AND IQBAL 

A.C, BAHAB 


In the History of Literature there is no 
dearth of ‘idle singers of an empty day’ who look 
upon poetry as an after-dinner little hobby. On 
the other hand, there are philosophers, poets and 
moral teachers who bore the reader to distraction. 
And we have it from T.S. Diot that the worst 
fault that poetry can commit is to be dull. 
Literature does not offer many examples of poets 
who have placed new ideas and new ideals before 
the world, whose poetry is a passionate inter¬ 
pretation of life and yet the aesthetic appeal of 
their work is'not undermined by the burden of 
their'message. Milton and Iqbal have struck me 
as two such supreme poets whose works embody 
prophetic vision and yet they arc artists par 
excellence. 

These two master-minds were born in 
different times and climes and wrote in different 
languages, yet‘their similarity of outlook and 
purpose will strike any student who is interested 
in a comparative study of literature. They are 
amongst those luminaries whose appearance on 
the literary horizon' is a land-mark in literature. 
Iqbal as Well as Milton possessed so strong a 
personality that they cannot be merged in the age 
but stand apart and dominate their respective 
centuries; ' Both of them exercised tremendous 
influence on generations of poets and their work- 
is a perennial source of inspiration.- It » also true 


that both these poets have been the subject of 
heated controversy and uncharitable criticism, 
and many unkind things have been recently said 
about them. 

The first thing that strikes the readers of 
Iqbal and Milton is the spiritual bias of their 
poetry. Both of them are idealists who dedicated 
their muse to lofty aims and noble purposes viz., 
elevation of the human soul. Their poetry has a 
very chastening and ennobling effect on our minds 
and lifts us out of our baser selves. They hated 
the growing materialism of the age and presented 
new values before society. Invoking the sweet/ 
memory of Milton as supreme example of self¬ 
lessness and courage, Wordsworth says : 

“We are selfish men, 

0 raise us up, return to us again, 

And Give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power. ” 

The contrast between soul and stomach in 
Iqbal’s poetry is Carlylian and this oft-quoted 
verse is a typical specimen of hift idealism. 

“0 Heavenly bird, death is preferable to 
worldly possessions that retard the upward flight 
of your soul.” 

Milton as well as Iqbal had a very high idea 
'of the calling of a poet and made great prepara¬ 
tions for the realisation of their great mission in 
life. The story of Milton who “Scorned - delights 



and -lired laborious days” u •weH ' 1 4nown. He 
aspired to the highest poetry—“to something so 
written to after-times as they should not willingly 
let it die." And Iqbal says about the aim of 
poetry : 

“Maksud-i hunar soz-i-hayat i-abdi hai,. 

. Yeh Ek nafas ya do nafas misl-i-aharerkia." 

(From Zarb-i-Kalim) 

“Art aims at permanence, 

This momentary spark like flicker is not 
enough”. 

Both were conscious of the dangers to society 
from morbid poetry. In Iqbal’s view, a single 
verse of a bad poet can prove more fatal than all 
the havoc caused by Changes Khan. He raises his 
voice of protest against the cheap poetry of 
morbid sex-ridden poets in these words : 

“Chashm-i-Adam se Chhupate hain maka- 
mat-i-buland, 

Karte hain rooh ko khabida, baden ko 
bedar ; 

Hind ke Shair-o-suratgar-o-Afsana Nawis, 
Ah baicharon ke asab per aurat hai sawar.” 

(From Zarb-i-Kalim) 
They conceal lofty regions from man’s gaze, 
They lull the soul to sleep and stir up 
sensual appetite ; 

The poet9, painters and fiction-writers of 
India- 

Alas are sex-ridden, the poor souls. 

In a similar vein, Milton warns “The danger 
inherent in the writings of libidinous and 
ignorant poetasters lies in their ability to teach 
ill.” The true poet’s business, on the oontrary, is 
to teach the good. According to the theory that 
Milton as well as Iqbal propounded and practised, 
the poet should move men to virtuous action. 
The end of poetry is not only knowledge and 
pleasure but action as well. Thus the poet’s aim 
• is three-fold viz to teach, to please and to move. 
Art and Literature are powerful agencies for 
quickening the dormant potentialities of people. 
For Milton as well as Iqbal poetry is not an end 
in itself but a means to an end—that is good of 
society. 

. Both these poets gave the message of love 




W **&&<*, (hope: and seriott. - But?***: mage ' 
it nrttjsll. The more remarkable thing^aboht the ‘ 
poetry of. Iqbal and Milton is tbat to th* one 
band it provides food for the. soul and at.tt*iame 
time it constitutes a feast for senses. We seldom 
come across poetry which is so thought^ revoking, 
so elevating and yet so musical. Thfefriraie is 
“alive with promethean fire” and aitherjame 
time their social and ethical teachings.-have in 
them germs of a Renaissance of culture.' * - 

Milton considered himself to be a . prophet 
destined to play an important role in remoulding 
the thought of his age. Even in his early period 
at Horton Milton visualised himself as a- prophet* 
in-the-making. Towards the end of his poem “Ie 
Penseroso” he aspires: “To something'| like 
prophetic strain.” ;n ... i 

In ‘Paradise Lost’ he imagines himself 
to be inspired by the Heavenly - MUS* for 
the fulfilment of his difficult- - S 'task. 

Iqbal, too, considered poetry •' to be a 
part of prophecy (Shairl juzvaist a* pagham- 
Leri) and makes the following Claim for himself 
“Meri naval parishan ko shairi ha sathagh, 
Kih main hooti mehram-i-raz-i-datoon-i- 
•maikhana.” 1 .... • 

(From Bal-i-JaWiel) 

Do not look upon the outpourings of my 
heart as mere poetry, 

For I am one who knows the inner secrets 
of the tavern. ” 

They are our poets, and prophets. 

Both Milton and Iqbal were religious poets. 
Milton was a devout Christian .and hie Paradise 
Lost is *“The fruit of a Puritan’s prologed 
meditations on the bible ; it paints the ’Visions 
the Bible has given him.*” Iqbal too - was a 
devout Muslim and drew inspiration from the 
prophet, the Quran and Cod. But the important 
point to remember here is that faith in their 
respective religions did not make thefn parochial 
or sectarian. On the other hand, their poetry has 
a broad human appeal. Milton was influenced by 
Reformation as well as Renaissance.- He is 
essentially a humanist. So is Iqbal. like Milton, 
the poetry of Iqbal, too,b replete'With referon* 


vm 


themgi 


ce* to religious myths and beliefs. But ip is 
perfectly natural for a poet to be influenced by 
the religion in which he was born, and by the 
;colture of the society in which he moved. That 
is true of some of the greatest poets of all times 
.like .Dante, Kalidas and Tulsi Dass. As Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru has put it: “The true test of the 
-greatness of a poet is not whether he is the ex¬ 
ponent of a particular faith, but whether the 
% spirit of his exposition is universal and not 
parochial, that is, whether he had struck in his 
poetry such a note of genuine universalism as 
would make his appeal also to others, who did 
not share his religious beliefs”. Judged from 
this sound critical standard, there is much in the 
poetry of Iqbal as well as Milton that appeals to 
non-Muslims and non-Christians. They are 
•religious indeed, but their religion is progressive 
and dynamic ; its essence being not dogma but 
morality. 

In fact, far from being communal or fanatical, 
they are both heretical in several ways. Milton 
allowed himself complete liberty in reinterpreting 
the Bible, and unlike many other Christians, he 
looked upon Christ as son of God but not God 
Himself. Iqbal, too, incurred the wrath of ortho¬ 
dox Mulias by his unorthodox views. *“The 
import of Iqbal’s method of transformation of 
Itgends and symbols in order to besoul them 
with new ideas and thus to adapt them to the 
advancing spirit of time, is an important point 
which has been always overlooked by the critics 
who accuse him of communalism”. Incidentally, no 
less heretical is his statement : “Heaven and Hell 
are states, not localities ; their descriptions in 
■the Quran are visual representations of an inner 
,fact i.e. character.” We come across a similar 
.statement in Milton’s Paradise Lost (Book I). 

“The mind is its own place, and in itself, 
Can .make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of 
Heaven." 

’ Again both denounced the hypocrisy and 
external ritualism in religion, and emphasized the 
purity of hearts. Says Iqbal : 

.. “Masjid to banali Shab bhar main imanki 
* hararat valon nain, • 


Met? apna puraha part- hai barsoa main 
nlniWi ban na saka.” 

■ (From Bangd-Dira) 

“The religious zealots erected the mosque 
over-night ; But the old sinful heart could not be 
converted for years.” 

Milton asserts in the ^ery beginning of 
Paradise Lo9t that a pure heart is the real temple 
of God : 

“0 Spirit that do9t prefer 

Before all temples the upright heart and 

pure..” 

In Lycidas, he lashes against the corrupt 
clergymen of his time in these words : 

“Blind mouths ; that scarce themselves 
know how to hold 

A sheep hook, or have learned aught else 
the least 

That to the faithful herdman’s art 
belongs ; 

What recks it them ? What need they ? 
They are sped.” 

He calls the priests Blind Mouths because 
they are spiritually blind. They are gluttons, 
leading selfish lives. And this is how Iqbal 
criticises the false conception of religion : 

“Ae Mardi-khuda tujh ko woh kuwat nahi 

hasil, 

Ja beth kisi ghar main, Allah ko kar yad. 

(From Zarb-i-Kalim) 

“0 man of God : Thou art bereft of power, 
go and sit in some isolated hut and recite 
thy prayers”. 

Both these poets were great patriots and 
lovers of liberty. In L’Allegro Milton refers to the 
Goddess of Liberty a9 “The mountain Nymph, 
sweet Liberty”. We know how Milton threw 
himself heart and soul into the national struggle 
egainst the forces of tyranny. For twenty years 
he set aside the realisation of his great dream .as 
an epic poet and he took to writing pamphlets, in 
prose in .order, to 'produce awakening among his 
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ccuntry-raen. Iqbal, too, was a great lover of 
liberty. He tells us that: ' 

“Bantlgi main ghut kc rch jali hai ck joo- 
i-kamab, 

Aur Azadi main hehr-i-ibekran hai zindgi”. 

(From Bang-i-Dira) 
In bondage life is reduced to a.small 
gutter ; In liberty ii expands into limitless 
ocean. 

"Bundgi •Nama " in which he addresses his 
country men. is an epic against slavery. In 
Bang-i-I)ir.t po«»ms like "Sadai l)jid” and 
Taswir-i-dard reveal the poet’s menial agony on 
finding that his own land of birth was a victim t<- 
all sorts ol communal discords and disscnlions. 
and like a hue patriot lie warns the Indian* <>\ 
danger, of di-.m:*y . 

-! Na samjho ga< (• r...l gat gae <•« Hindu- 
U.ui walo.i'i'umhari da=tart tak blii na bogi 
dastamm main" 

i From B;*.ngi-i-l)ira) 
"O Indian;, you aid polish if icalizatioii 
does nol dawn upon you. 

Even your name will be blotted off th* 
hook of life/’ 

fn “Piiim-i-Mashiilv” Iqbal's verst.-, written 
on the slavery of Indiu pm him in the category ol 
thoso prominent personages who played an active 
iole in exliiea'.ing indij from foreign voke. 
Again Love pf Indian Culture is the warp and 
ivoof of his great epic “Jawd Naina’’ i.i which 
he show., the greatest reverence foi Shivajs, 
the ureal Indian Spiibud H. id. lihartaii 
Hari. Gautama Buddha and the Nehiu family 
There is hardly any o lwt Urdu oi Persian poet 
oho has looked at ancient Indian Culture with v- 
much respect raid profited by it to such ho extent 
as Iqbal has. 

Like Milton, Iqbal also displayed his poetic 
spirit in verse which is concerned with eternal 
values. Both possess an international outlook and 
their verse is a source -of inspiration to men of 
every caste, or faith. As poets they represent not 
any segment but the whole of mankind. Iqbal 
claims to bo a citizen of the world in these 
TOWS t 


“Darvesh-i-khuda mast na sharks hai n» v 
Gharbi,/Ghar mera na Diliina Safahan na - 
Samarkand .'/Kchta hun wabi bat samajhta 
hun jisai haq,/Nai ibla-i-Masjid hun na 
tchzib ka farzand.*’ ■’ 

(From Bal-i-Jabriel) 

' l A God fearing man belongs to neither 
East nor West, My homeland is neither;' 
Dilli, nor Salahan nor Samarkand. My ; 
words spring from the depth of my heart, 

1 am neither crazy about Mosque nor 
obsessed widi the modern civilization. 

This. theuic recurs in his poetry ;/“Havas 
uai kar din hai lukre nau-in-Insan 

ko, Akhuwnt ka bi.m ho ja, mohahbat ki 
/"•ban ho j.i. Yeh Hindi vvc.h Kliurasani 
veh Afghani vvor Turani, Tu ae Sharminda 
I l-’nhi! Jicbiiu' kar bekran ho ja”. 
iheed has :-p!ii up mankind into warring 
amps : so speak the language of love and 
teach the lesson of brotherhood, he says 
v lh«*af distinctions of Indians, Afghans, 
Turanian., and Khorasanis are arbitrary, he 
adds. A limitless sentiment of human 
brotherhood finds expression in the 
quatrains oi Armughan-i-Hejaz which is 
the last gift nt this great poet to mankind. 

Both Gocihc and Matthew Arnold have 
empha-ized the fart that greatness in poetry comes 
Irom tin: depth of thought. From ibis point of 
\Lo. Iqbal and Milton vitupy n very high posi- 
tI-.« .niiuiig the great poets of the world. As a 
practical pbib-ophet, lqb.d\ m&ir, contribution 
thought i- hi? i-t-v. conception 
ol Iv.'o The entire emphasis of his thought is on 

■srlf-i e v ,!i; Jlmi.. 

\s in Miiton, the evolution ot personality is 
the main thunv of Iqbal. "That which tartifiee 
personality is good : that which weakens it is 
bad.” And this great emphasis on the ego some¬ 
times made him admire even the Devil. As in 
Milton, Iqbal’s Satan is also more interesting and 
dominating a figure than -other characters. In 
Bol-i-Jabriel when Jnbrial asks Satan - 

“Kho diyae inkar sae tn nae maVamat-i 

-Boland, 



Vi’ r - 


OiaahanH-yazrf*** 1 main farrishton Id rahi 
* ' ’ • kia abroo”. 

(From Bal-i-Jabriel) 
.*^Bcause of your intransigence,' you have 
l^aLexpelled from Heaven, 

-feta have degraded angels in the eyes of 
GWV r Satan gives the pointed reply : 

“fiai raeri jurat se musht-i-khak main 

zauk-i-namoo. 

Mere fitnc jama-i-aklo khirad ka taro poo, 
Gar kabhi khilwat muyasser ho to poochb 

Allah se, 

Kisa-i-Adam ko rcngeen kar gia kis ka lahoo, 
Main khatakta hoon dil-i-ya^dan main 

kante. ki iareh, 
Tu Fakat Alah hoo, Allah hoo, Allah hoo.” 
“My daring example teaches men to rise, 
My pranks form the warp and woof «f 

reason, 

If you are ever granted an exclusive 

interview 

with God, you may ask Hira- 

‘Whose blood and tears have made the 


sfaaffch raravr-haK-o-fcatit *uwar ast.". 

“Q ye delicate like a rose, learn to be 

stonedike, 

So that tiiou beconaest the foundation-stone 

of the 

wall of Garden, 

Life is Like a field whose product is 
Strength ; Strength offers the explanation 
between Right and Wrong. 

Iqbal exhorts men to strengthen their ego, 
abandon their dependence on others and achieve 
a self respecting individuality. He says : 

“Zindgi az taufi-digar rustan ast, 

Khesh ra Bet ul Harem danistan ast.” 
•‘What is life but to be freed from moving 

round others, 

And, to regard thyself as the holy temple.” 

This self-reliance and self-faith is emphasised 
in Milton's verse again and again. In Comus when 
the heroine is lost in darkness and then chained 
by Comus, she is utterly thrown hack on her own 
lesponsibilily. She is indeed rescued by external 
help hut not before she has asserted her own firm 


story of man colourful ? 

I am a constant thorn in the flesh of God, 

You can do nothing better than chant 

Hymns all the time.” 
It may not be correct to i-ay that Milton 
lavished all his art, care and sympathy on the 
great rebel of heaven but the fact remains that 
Milton does sometimes express b"ioic sentiments 
through the lips of Satan, ns in Paradise Lost 
Book I: 

“What though the field be lest ? 

All is Inot, the unconquerable will.” 

Or again “Fallen Cherub, to be weak is 
i miserable, 

doing or sufferinsr.” This cult of stiength 
.finds equally poetic expression, in Iqbal’s poem 
entitled Abul Mueri in Bal-i-Jabrie!, where the 
roasted partridge is shown to liavc met this doom 
for the sin of becoming a weak bird and not, the 
strong Fagle. In the “Secrets of Self,” he Says : 

“Sung Shau ae hamebu gul nazuk baden, 

Ta shawi bunayd-i-diwar-i-chaman. 

Zindgikisht as to basil kuwat ast, 


conviction : 

‘’Fool do not boast, 

Thou ranst not touch the freedom of my mind 

With all thy charms, although this corporal 

rind 

Thou hast immanacled ; while Heaven sees 

Good”. 

Similarly in Samson Agonistes, we find 
Samson all alone before God, with his friends 
powerless to help him. Milton wants us to develop 
£eit-r< lianee and look for light and strength within, 
instead of depending on others. 

Space does not permit me to multiply 
examples. I shall, therefore, just mention some 
other points of similarity between Milton and 
Jqlial. Both of them had boundless faith in the 
essential goodness of human nature and the 
supremacy of the human soul. Both believed in 
the doctrine of Free Will. 

At one stage in their lives, both Milton and J 
Iqbal were troubled by serious doubts about the 
utility of writing poetry^ One day during bis stay 
in Europe, Iqbal said to Sir Abdul Qadir, ‘.‘I 



.have decided to; give Up writing $6#ff ftfid taken 
a pledge not to write a afcgle verse any more 
The time thus saved will be utilized more profita¬ 
bly. M (Fortunately he was prevailed upon by 
Sir Abdul Qadir and Prbf. Arnold to reconsider 
the matter and change his mind). Milton- gives 
expression to«a similar state of mind in Lycidas. 

• “Alas what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the hojnely slighted shepherd’s trade, 
’ And strictly meditate the thankless muse ?” 
At another stage'-both these poets felt an 
irresistable urge to write poetry. In a letter to 
an intimate friend written on the 11th March, 1903, 
Iqbal says, “For a long time, I have been yearning 
to write in the manner of Milton (Paradise Lost 
etc.) and the time for that seems to be fast 
approaching, because thsese days there, is hardly 
r. moment, when I am -not thinking seriously of 
this. I have been nurturing this wish for the pas! 
five or six years, but the creative pangs have 
never been so acute as now.” This reminds u= 
of Milton’s sentiment : 

“And that.one talent which is death to 


possessed encyclopaedic 

the most' learned of out ■poeS*’* 
precocious gcniuBe* and - surprhiet|'a|^£Mm^ 
world with their wonderful , 

Himalayas” and “On the 

Nativity” while still at College. ^ 

works are meant for the select few5| wbo^ijpfl 

genuinely interested in poetry. Milton’s Invocations 

to Urania in Paradise Lost Book VII: 'yjfi 

“Urania fit audience find, though 

But drive far off the barbarous diewnaric*^ 

of Bacchus and his Revellers’* 

Finds an erho in Iqbal’s verse ; 

“Fhool ki pa!!l sc kat sakta hai heerae raf 

Mard-i-nadan par kalam-i-narm-o-nazuk 

«T> 

(Zarb-i-Kalim) 

‘Trie heart of Diamond can be pierced ;fey>| 

, rose bud:^ 

It i<- u. l <•!'.>*■ easting pearls before swinei^fj 


Lodged with me u^elct,s, though my soul 

more bent.” 


* Iqbal As Thinker by Khwaja 


Saidyan. 






CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
A BALANCE SHEET OF RECENT YEARS 

R.T JANGAM 


The paper seeks to attempt *.n bnel a oil a nuclear encounter with attendant catastro 
discussion of China's development of nuclear pnio eflei ts. H;is will introduce a note of growing 
weapons, her Cultural Revolution, and the com- caution in tin- dealings of the pants with China, 
parative aloofness from other nations and the Already, a-5 a precautionary measure, the United 
United Nations in particular and the influence of Stales to h ive decided to provide itself 

these factors on her relations with various nations, with Cfcinn-orici.ted Anti-Ballistic Missile 

It does not deal with the other aspects t»I her System* 1 

foreign policy The political irpercusstonr- oi China s 

A most arresting feature oi China's recent possc^i.:** ( ,f nucV-a; n capons me even route 
foreign poli«*v is hex development of nuclear t«,r rcaclar.-. The world balance of power has beet, 
weapons. Since she ♦*.tdod- , 'i hi r first nuclear s > far bipolar—the two poles being the United 
device in 1964 she ho* rained out to far ‘■even Slater and the Soviet Union—supported by theii 
tests in all, the mlh Lv.ir.g a hydrogen bomb test, irtpeelive d ! irs romc oi vhich, like. Britain and 
While there n no quc«lior. of China’s being in a France, are aho nuclear powers. v wjtli 
position to defeat—in care of an encounter—the China's aia' mt ig appearance on the scene, a 
United Slates o: the Soviet IV.« ". there is no stage i-. sleaddv being )cached when she* can 
doubt that her new-feund nucleai power will give scriou.sK disturb oi disrupt the hitherto bipolar 
her a number of advantages. Militarily, she has balance. The local balance in the Afro-Asian 
enough capacity (at least) to harass or menace region in particular will come to be heavily 
these or other nations. According to the New dominated !>v her. None of the. Afro-Asian 
York Times estimate, the hydrogen bomh exploded nations have any plans of developing nuclcai 
by China had an enormous yield of 3,000,000 power on the Chinese lines. India has already 

TNT which places it in the class of the largest announced her intention of not producing nuclear 

warheads in the nuclear arsenal of the United bombs, partly because of her continued commit- 
Statcs 1 . In view of the United States Joint Con- ment to the policy of neutrality, non-alignment, 
gressional Committee on Nuclear Energy, this and peaceful coexistence, and partly or more 
fact, together with China’s fierce determination impcjtantly because of the enormous cost of 
to develop and peifecl her fledgling delivery making the bomb—Rs. 400 to 500 

systems programme, will enable her to hit some million per bomb. These facts make 
of the major United Slates cities by 1970-’. Thus China’s position in the Afro-Asian region 
on the military plane the United States and the all the more overwhelming and menacing. A 

Soviet Union will have to be more careful probable effect of this uncomfortable situation 

because the traditional dragon has now acquired on-the nonnuclear Afro-Asian nations will be 
uuclear teeth. Quite apart from whether or nol that they may feel like developing their own 
China reaches the nuclear capability level of the nuclear weapons* for which it is rather too late 
giants, she will have built up in the near future in the day in view of China’s advances. Or, 
enough nuclear capability to initiate or trigger which looks more probable, they may feel driven 




to seek the nuclear protection of the nuclear giants 
under “nuclear umbrella” or "nuclear guarantees”. 
The pact—committed nations, the members of the 
SEATO, CENTO, and ANZUS, will be in a par¬ 
ticularly advantageous position as they can 
readily use the defence shields. 

In the Sino-Soviet ideological struggle and 
the struggle for winning satellites and spheres of 
influence in A fro-Asia and Latin America, the 
possession of nuclear power by China assumes 
immense importance. She lias already proudly 
announced that her nuclear achievements have 
defeated the nuclear monopoly and blackmail of 
the. “American imperialism” and the “Soviet 
revisionism”. Chipa ha* been energetically 
seeking to strike out an independent path She 
'has always resented being taken for granted and 
the Soviet Union'-, patronizing attitude, parlicul 
''ariy in the eailv years of 1950-00 decade. The. 
differences which were, signified by the fold, grim 
receptions .md angiy exchanges at the 20th 
\19561 and 2.2ud ilOol) Communist Congresses 
have been steadily widening A number of fric¬ 
tions and problem-im hiding the full-fledged 

bordei jiiohleiu --have wni-.<ned the relations 
net we; n the | w. > mantne- China feels that the 
'-oviet Union, with her pol».-\ of peaceful coexi- 
lenee and 'g.>l..s!i i ommuaisni has lost the 
, ‘evolutional v I'eivour, has almost gone iver to 
, ipitnli-'ni, and forefeited Ini title to spread 
i 'T,mnninisin in the w or Id or h ad the communist 
nations. Nuclear power assumes special importance 
s it gives China a decisive advantage in her revolii- 
i binary s! jungle ot spreading “genuine ' communism 
m competition with or defiance of the Soviet Union. 
In the context of the Sino-Soviet struggle China 
seems to have every reason t<» celebrate 
her nuclear success because it has been achieved 
despite the Soviet Union'* withdrawal of its 
nuclear scientists from China. 

Another recent development which is of 
-real relevance to China's foreign policy is the 
Cultural Revolution. The Revolution has brought 


have emerged as the shocktroopero of the allegedly 
oomplascent, flabby, capitalist—-oriented rightist 
leadership and loyal supporters of Chairman 
Mao. Along with the loyalty of the shocktrooper* 
Muo has also ensured for himself the loyalty of 
the party under whose direction the Revolution 
was conducted. The Revolution has enabled Mao 
to defeat the rightwing challenge to his leadership 
represented by those who are now disgraced and 
brushed aside—Liu Sliao-ch’i, Chairman of the 
People's Republic, Lo Jui-ch’ing, Chief of the 
People's Liberation Army general staff and 
supporter of Liu, long Hsiao-p ! ing, ■-ccrctary 
general of the party, Wu Han, historian and 
playright, and a host ol others from the ranks of 
nimynirn. party leader*, academicians: scientists, 
and lilei.irv fi?ui» - The Cultural Revolution has 
brought about a seiie* of farreaching changes'* 
which are military, political, ideological, econo¬ 
mic, and educational in character. By ensuring 
Mao's triumph the Revolution has ensured the 
continuation—with a renewed vigour and fierce 
zeal -of tin: lough, relentless, and aggressive 
ideology of Chinese communism. Moscow can 
take little eomloii in the defeat of the lightwing 
Peking, leaders who would have been nearer its 
■*wn biand of * ominunism and Mao’s confirmed 
giip over the ainiy , paiiy. students, intellectuals, 
; ml others A- regards America Mao’s continuing 
hade (ship and influence and the fact that the 
(. ultural Revolution has en-ured the continuance 
of Mao-style leadership even after Mao himself 
disappear from the scene will continue, to make 
her dealing with China difficult. On a more practi¬ 
cal plane, the effects of the Revolution have been 
already reflected in the rough trc^nienl of 
foreigners in China, the harassment and humilia¬ 
tion such as frogmarching of diplomatic personnel 
in the embassy coinjMnmd and so on. Beyond the 
Chinese borders also the Revolution’s spill-over 
effects have been reflected in tin* demonstrations 
and riots in Hong Kong, Indonesia, Burma, and 
Ceylon. Activities of the overseas Chinese follow - 


•bout tremendous internal changes. The young ing the Revolution have given much . anxiety to 
■indents (Red Guards) and revolutionary rebels some of the Asian capitals, Rangobn and Jakarta 
who have been deeply involved in the Revolution »n particular, and have considerably worsened 



their relations with Peking. The Revolution has 
affected even the Chinese diplomats abroad who 
have triisbehavcd or created scenes as in Ixrndon 
and New Delhi. These events and incidents have 
significantly disfigured Peking's image abrold and 
cast doubt on its ability (<ft willingness) to con¬ 
duct relations with nation's in, accordance with 
the standard rules of international law and norms 
of civilized behaviour among nations 


However, in spite of her; nuclear weapons, 
Cultural Revolution, and tough, aggress’ and 
revolutionary ideology China remains isolate-: 
from the comity or nations. In the Afr ••Asian 
region she is generally more suspected and 
feared than understood or loved. The recent 
anxiety of Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia, and 
Singapore to have an integrated air defence 
system 1 ' 'under the leadership of Britain) in 
view of Britain s pha.-r.al withdrawal from Asia 
(by 1971) should In- uiidcr-lni.d in the light of 
such suspicion and Par. As legards the United 
Nations, China continues •<> remain outside though 
her reactions have been aired from time to time 
by the Albanian representative. America has 
been the principal opponent of China's admission 
to the world bod). Of late, the opposition may 
be said to have gained significantl\ because of 
the cold allilurlis of li e Soviet Union and India 
who have boon frerpn nl targets of the Chinese 
criticism and hostili y. The question of her 
admission is further complicated because of the 
continuing membership of Formosa and its 
solution would seem depend on either regarding 
two Chinas as one or deciding to have both 
Chinas in the work body. But while China 
suffers because her -solation from the system 

of nations, she also appears to raijoy from it 
certain advantages. Like the member nations 
she need not be amenable to the influence of 
the United Nations. She docs not have to follow 
the injunctions of the world body or international 
law inasmuch as it is formulated by it. This is 
particularly seen with regard to the momentous 
questions of disarmament and nuclear weapons. 
She does not rega.d herself ns bound by the 1963 
limited test ban treaty or the nuclear non-pro- 


1. For details tee Keesing's Contemporary 
Archives, Bristol, 1-8 July 1967. 

2. For details seer Kcesing's C.ontr mporary 
Archive^. Bristol. 12 19 August 1967. 

3. Ex-Defen* e Secretary McNamara s 
announcement of the US Governments division. 
See Kee sing's Contemporary Animc.'\ Bristol, 28 
October—1 November 1967. 

t. T|ir r » i* a considerable hodv of puhlie 
opinion *n India, for example, according to which 
it is safer for India to develop her own nuclear 
weapon-. I’hi- line of thinking was presented in a 
paper “A Strategy for India for Credible Posture 
;»pain , -t n NueJiar AiKei ary’' published by the 
Institute of Defence Studies and Analysis, New 
Delhi, of which Union Home Minister Y.B. 
Chnvan is the president. 

For details see Thr Times of India, Bombay. 
f» June 1Q6M. 

5. The effects of the Revolution have not 
been entirely beneficial. The movement and 
activities of the Red Guards and revolutionary 
rebels created an atmosphere of disturbance, 
insecurity, violence, and fights sometimes 
threatening to reach proportions of civil war. 
Cities like Peking, Shanghai, Tientsing, Sian, 
Tsingtao, Cbunghsitig, Changsha and Nanchang 
were particularly affected. There were consider¬ 
able dislocations and losses in agriculture, indus¬ 
try, transport, and educational and training 
programmes. According to a Soviet view coal 




production, for example, suffered by as much 
as 50%. Further “The cultural revolution con¬ 
sumed tremcndoun funds. According to prelimi¬ 
nary estimates, the financial expenses for the 
cultural revolution comprised approximately 
3 cr 4 thousand million yuan, i.e., approximately 
one-tenth of the slate budget. The press indicated 
that China’s transport incurred great losses due to 
cultural revolution. Approximately 20-30 per cent 
of all rail transport was carrying ‘Red Guards’”. 


\ For details sees Fyodor Ijcniirierv.: . .gf AMP 
China ? : Comments on the Economic Policy of 
Mao Tse-tung , Novosti Press Agency. Publishing 
House, Moscow, p. 85.,. \ . y 

AJso Facts on File, Facts on File Inc... 
New York, 1-10 JarqjEry 1968. 

6. For details see The imes of India, 
Bombay, 12 June 1968. 

7. Indian Express (Bombay Edition), 
14 June 1968. 


BENGAL SPORTING MAGAZINE: 

India's Firsf Periodical dealing with Sports and Pastimes 

B.M. SANK1IDHER 


The e.uiic-t new-papers in India such as 
Jamr*- Align tus llvky's Bengal Gazelle, Peter 
RecdG Imli.i Gazelle. and Francis Gladwin’s 
Call nil.i Gazette, e.->la:di‘lrd between 17!>0 to 
1784, had for their objective the “infoimat'on 
and ainijviiii n." ot tin: l nropean i-ominunily in 
this country. But no nevv.-papci eillusively devoted 
to sport:- and pastimes could be instituted in this 
country till the fnundalioti of the Bengal Spor¬ 
ting Magazine in 1833. Willi the sole objective, 
of providing tconation and entertainment to its 
readers, the Bengal Sporting Magazine, or 
popularly known as the “Mage"’ dealt with all 
those means of entcilainmcnt, and subjects 
capable of raising a smile, which were common in 
India and the West. It was a monthly publication 
issued by Messrs. Samuel Smith ami 
Company, Calcutta. It was priced at 
“one gold mohnr” per annum. Messrs. 
Samuel Smith and Company, however, soon 
transferred their proprietorship to the printer and 
publisher of “the Englishman”* William Ruston, 
who became its sole conductor after December 31, 
1833. The following notices to this effect were 


issued through the Bengal Sporting Magazine : 

“Notice is hereby given, that from and after 
the 31st Deccmb.-r; 1833; the undersigned will 
i case to publish the Sporting Magazine, or to have' 
any interest there'n. 

All subsetibers to that work from the 
commencement, who have not already done so, 
are requested to pay the amount of the first five 
numbers to the undersigned—also to the end of 
the present year for all copies which have been 
supplied through their establishment 
Calcutta, 1st December, 1833 
Samuel Smith ard Company. 

Subscribers to the Sporting Magazine are 
requested, for the future, to address their communi¬ 
cations to Mr. William Ruston, Printer and 
I’ublisher of the “Englishman”, and to make pay¬ 
ments to the proprietors of the Englishman Press, 
or his order.” 

The march 1833 number of the Bengal Spor¬ 
ting Magazine contained an account of the Calcutta 
hounds races, sporting adventures, Cricketing at 
Cuttack, Wolf hunting, Bengal archers, and a 
racing calendar comprising information about races 
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at Calcutta, Cawnpore and Aligarh. The Periodical 
also included legal information, pertaining, 
however, exclusive, to sports and pastimes. 
Thus, the same number published proceedings of 
the Calcutta Supreme Court regarding warranty 
of a horse in which two individuals, ShcikJbrahim 
and J.G.W Curtis were involved. The second 
issue of the Magazine contained an address to 
the Correspondents, which precisely illustrates, 
how deeply the conductors were conscious of the 
preoccupation of other contemporary journals 
as to leave them hardly sufficient time and inclina¬ 
tion to deal with sport* and other means of 
entertainment. No doubt, among the contempora¬ 
ries, the India Gazette, the John Bull or the. 
Englishman, the Hurkatu, etc. did include a 
casual reference to sports, but their treatment of 
this subject was Far from exhaustive and com¬ 
prehensive . 

In an address to tin- correspondents, the 
editor of the Bengal Sporting Magazine empha¬ 
sized the inadequacy of proper treatment of the 
sports in newspapers and periodicals published in 
this country at that time, and stressed the need for 
a magazine devoted exclusively to that subject. 
The editorial said : 

“Upon voluntaiy contributions, our reader* 
are no doubt aware, that in India, a SPORTING 
MAGAZINE must be wholly dependent, and it 
accordingly remains to be proved, whether the 
Bengal sportsmen have in common with the 
Nimrods of Western India, that really disinteres¬ 
ted regard for the -ouree <>| their amusement 
which extends beyond tin 1 incie personal gratifica¬ 
tion of the movement, and which is not wanting 
in the generous desire, to share the leeling of 
delight, as much as possible, with others through 
the channel of the Press. T.ontributnrs arc 
requested to write upon the spur of the excitement 
of a day’s sport, while their imaginations are 
still warm with the recollections of the dangers 
past, and the enjoyment they have experienced :— 
while Naturalists arc again entreated to take 
advantage of the publication of the SPORTING 
MAGAZINE, to give the result of their pursuits 
to the lovers of science, without incurring the 


experec of a more costly method. We couple 
Sportsmen with Naturalists, because their business 
is with nature in her wildest forms, and it is to 
them that we owe many most singular discoveries. 
It will be recollected, for example, that the fact 
of the abode of the lion in Asia, was doubted, 
until the plains of Hurrianah were scoured by the 
hunters of the camp ; and that the scientific 
world were made aware of the existence of the 
supposed extinct race of the ‘dhole’ or wild dog, 
by the same medium. Much indeed that is 
agreeable and useful may i>e brought within the 
compass of a Sporting Magaziue, and obtain 
under that form, a permanence vainly to Ih* 
Imped for in the columns of a newspaper. 

Tiiat is was a task to enlarge the number ot 
contributors to a newspaper or a periodical, 
more so of a specialized nature, particularly ont 
dealing with sports, during the East India Com¬ 
pany's rule over tlii* country, needs no emphasis. 
Consequently the editor of the Bengal Sporting 
Magazine, came out with a “Fork Out 'Hie Blunl” : 
in 1&33 r 

“Are our Sporting friends interested in Un¬ 
success or existence of this Magazine ? Our various 
letters, and a rapid increase of subscribers convey 
some assurance that they are, but “soft words" 
etc., and really these are no times to subsist upon 
gammon. Wc shall rather be thought too free ot 
speech by some of our supporters, and there will^ 
be sundry indignant exclamations levelled at the 
"low fellow who asks us to pay”. But in sober 
-eiion-mess, wc must brave all this, and tell oui 
-ule-cribcr-s in that plain language which has ever 
been characteristic of true sportsmen, Uiat unless 
the subscriptions to the Magazine arc very 
legnlarly paid, the part of this publication devoted 
to the Sporting World will prove NO GO.’’ 

On account of limited number of contribu 
tors and subscribers, and the ordinary resources 
of the proprietors, who could not risk on this 
journalistic extravaganza, the Magazine was 
forced to publish many unwanted contributions 
and “dogegrels”. It covered however a very 
vast field and published accounts of sports and 
pastimes in India, and the Western werld 



Regularly information about sports in various 
parts of the country such as Aligarh, Ghazipur, 
Mhour, Behrampore, Agra; Dacca, Calcutta; 
Kanpur, Bangalore, etc. were published in this 
periodical. 

It also published a large number of editorial 
comments or reviews of the various plays and 
dramas which were performed in the theatres of 
Calcutta, for the amusement of the people, from 
time to time. The editorials, thus published were 
considerably balanced and detached, as is evident 
from the following comments which the Magazine 
published about two different performances at the 
“Chowringhee 'Hieatre” in 1833 : 

“There have been two performances here 
since our last. On the first occasion the amateurs 
played ‘The Fall of Clyde’ and ‘Animal Magne¬ 
tism’, and on the second 'The Sleeping Drought’ 
and ‘Monsieur Tonson’. There was much praise 
and something to condemn in both performances. 
The melo-dramu was deficient in scenic effect, and 
the music was poor, but the acting was tolerably 
good and the ‘tableaux’ were successfully 
managed. On the second occasion there was an 
inefficient cast and a lack of novelty. Still the 
audience went away amused, and reproached for 
their apathy the absent ‘bon vivans' who 
preferred regaling the inward man at the 
■'l ' Bishop’s expence, to feeding the intellectual part 
’Jo of the system at their own.” 

Comments about ‘Charles II’, "The Actress 
at Wopk’, ‘The Two Gregories’, ‘Julius Caesar’, 
and many other such dramatic performances, 
were almost regularly published in the columns 
of their periodical. 

Interesting articles on different aspects of 
sports and other sources of recreation and 
amusement were published in this magazine. 
Writing about the “Calcutta Hounds”, a writer 
traced its history from 1733 to 1833, hut regretted 
the inadequacy of source material on the subject, 
by making the following interesting comments : 

“It is no less singular than true that History 
for the last hundred years (i.e. since the year 
A.D. 1733, the date of the appointment of the 
first Governor General) has been most unaccount- 
10 


ably silent upon a subject of such vast importance 
to posterity, as the existence of an Establishment 
oi Foxhounds in British India—neither have wi 
any certain clue wherewith to (Recover the n«m 
of the ship, etc. on which the first foxhound tool 
his departure from his “Fatherland” to follow bi» 
fortunes and his ‘nose’ over the burning strandi 
of the East, We are equally left in the dar^ as Jtc 
the fact of the existence of leather small clothe* 
and boots in the wardrobes of Colonel Clive., in 
1759 or of Warren Hastings in 1772 :—tfa< 
absence of all information upon these interesting 
subjects is deeply to be deplored, but how much 
more will the “gentle reader” be astonished when 
we inform that up to the year A.D. 1806 we aft 
left in uncertainty as to the formation of «ftjl 
establishment of the kind alluded to, and sinto 
then until a very much later date, owing to moths 
or mismanagement, no records have survived.” 

The magazine cannot be described as devoted 
exclusively to information regarding sports and 
amusements of the Europeans. It did comprise 
valuable information about those Indian sportsmen 
and adventurers, who excelled in different fields. 
In 1833, the Sports Magazine published a graphic 
description of Alwunt Singh’s tiger hunt. H< 
was described by “a Rajput Zemindar” with 8 
unique record of hunting adventures. Thus as 
early as 1833 there was tm> dearth of good 
sportsmen in this country. In the arena oi 
Cricket, there were batsmen like Hollings of the 
Cuttack Club who scored an unbeaten century 
against the ‘Station of Cuttack and Vicinity’ 
team and bowlers like Francis and Paton, who 
could send the Cuttack Club in another Inning 
back to the pavallion for a humble score of 28 
runs. 

Music, which was a chief source of amuse¬ 
ment of the people of Calcutta; formed an impor¬ 
tant item of the Bengal Sorting Magaxine. 
Writing about a great musical garni* of the time, 
Signor Masoni, the Magazine commented : 

“Signor Masoni is a man of gealus, a devotee 
in music, and a modest, unaffected individual; 
three circumstances that strongly dispose people 
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to support his undertakings. But Signor Masoni 
cannot impart talents to his neighbours, nor can 
he always make such selections for his Concerts, 
as are dictated by good taste, and the reputation 
of certain composers ; in plain words, he must 
cut his coat according to his cloth and when he 
, does this, hi9 garment, seeing that the cloth is 
rather scarce must be somewhat scanty. In saying 
this, we beg not to be understood as casting the 
least reflection on the instrumental departments of 
v the Concerts ; there unquestionably the talent, 

■ though centred in Amateurs, is extensive and 
, invariably affords satisfaction. ” 

The casual reports about sports and pastimes 
which appeared in the contemporary newspapers, 
particularly, the Englishman, or the John Bull; 
the Indian Register, the India Gazette and the 
Moffuail Akhbar, found a frequent mention 
among the pages of this monthly newspaper. 

Poetry, it seems was a favourite occupation 
of the editor, who gave an ample testimony of 
his interest in poetic compositions among the 
columns of the Bengal Sporting Magazine. 
Shelley, Byron, Scott, Moore, Somerville; 
Phoscophornic Foggins and many other poets and 
their works found a place of honour in .this 
periodical. An interesting article, published in 
1833, came from the pen of one Albinus Heatherby, 
of Chowringhee, Calcutta . under the title “Sir 
Walter Scott—A Sportsman”. The article abounded 
in quotations from Byron, Scott and Shelley. 
Laughter, merriment and joy; it seems guided the 


editor in the selection of poetic passages. Under 
‘Sorry Sonnets’, it published a poem “To My 
Cigar”. The poem is reproduced below as it contai¬ 
ned an interesting idea : ‘Tobacco J| the cure for 
every ill”. 

My poor Cigar ! and art thou fallen so low ? 
Do blustering medicos thy powers revile 
Swear that to health, thou art a deep sworn 

foe. 

That thou incitest headaches, stirr’st up bile 
And playest the very devil with the nerves ? 

oh no, 

It must not, shall not, cannot sure be thou- 
Solace of Sorrow,—sharer of my woe 
Who didst when cares set heavy on my brow, 
Smother in smoke reflections vain, and sad.- 
If “written troubles from the brain you’d 

root 

Out,” (and Brandy is not to be had) 

There’s naught beneath the sun like a 

cheroot, 

Havannah, Cinsurah, or Manilla-still 
Tobacco is the cure for every ill.” 

Literary works published on sports were 
reviewed in this magazine, and a most uncommon 
characteristic of this early nineteenth century 
periodical was that the contributors were given 
remunerations for their contributions. The inte¬ 
rest of the Indian rulers in sports is also evident 
in the casual reference to Maharja Ranjit Singh 
Cup, Begum Samaro Cup etc. among the columns 
of this Ruston’s monthly. 



Indian Periodicals 


Vivekananda oe Rammohan 

Vedanta Resari, published by the Sri 
Ramkrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, gives 
us certain remarks of Swami Vivekananda 
about Raja Rammohan Roys’ pioneer work for 
Indias regeneration. We are reproducing 
some passages. 

The period when the Britishers were in 
political possession of India was, in many ways 
naturally, something of a dark age in India’s 
history, hut it was also a period which produced 
some very great Indians. One of them was Rajah 
Ram Mohan.Roy, who is worthy of a very high 
place among the builders of modern India. He 
belonged to the generation prior to that of Sri 
Ramakrishna. Ram Mohan passed away in 1833 
while the Paramhamsa was horn only in 1836 and 
Swami Vivekananda only in 1863. Swami 
Vivekananda with his keen historic sense always 
evinced a deep regard for Ram Mohan—whom he 
once introduced to an American group as ‘the 
great Hindu reformer who was a wonderful 
example of (this) unselfish work.’ Referring to 
his stopping the burning of widows the Swami 
remarked, ‘It is usually believed that this reform 
was due entirely to the English, but it was Rajah 
Ram Mohan Roy who started the agitation against 
the custom and succeeded in obtaining the support 
of the Government in suppressing it. Until he 
began the movement, the English had done 
nothing.’ 

Whenever Swami Vivekananda analysed the 
causes of India’s backwardness in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries he pointed out that it 
was because the nation narrowed itself, went into 
its shell and refused to give its jewels and its' 
treasures to the rest of mankind that it fell. And 


he always saluted Rajah Ram Mohan as tbc ma 
who gave the right call to the nation at a critic^ 
moment. In an address to the people of Calctlti 
given in 1897 the Swami paid a signal tribute t< 
the Rajah, saying, ‘Every one of you knows tha 
that little stir, the little life that you see in India 
begins from the day when Rajah Ram Mohai 
Roy broke through the walls of that exclusivenees 
Since that day, history in India has taken another 
turn, and now it is growing with accelerated 
motion. ’ 

Economic Planning 

Prabuddha Bharata analyses the "pen* 
pective needs of Modern Indian Planning” 
in the October 1963 number. Some of the 
conclusions are reproduced. 

It is well-known that the U.S.S.R. was tH 
first country in the world to adopt centralize* 
planning, as an instrument of economic develop 
ment in the twenties of this century. To be precis 
1927-1932 was the first plan period of Russia. > 

Ten years of intensive economic plannin| 
rendered the Soviet Union so powerful econonli 
cally and militarily that it was able to face ant 
repulse one of the biggest invasions of history. 

The spectacular Russian experiment, exampk 
and success caught the imagination of the develop 
ing nations. The newly free nations coming ou 
of the spell of colonial rule found in the creed o: 
the economic planning the only hope for speed] 
improvement of their standard of living fron 
sub-human conditions. 

In the post second world war period there hai 
been a powerful swing to planning in most of th< 
developing nations. It is well realized that unles 
these nations collectively harness all their resource 
and make planned efforts to improve their condj 
tions they will fiever see the day of their expecta 
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tions. So the laissez-faire creed has lost all 
respectability and acceptability among developing 
nations. 

History of Modern Indian Planning is briefly 

te : 

(■) Undoubtedly the inspiration for Indian 
planning came from Russia. 

(b) Even under British rule there has been 
a good deal of thinking in India on this 
subject. 

(c) The first to advocate Planning for India 
was Sir Visveswarayya, who published in 
1934 the first book on planning entitled, 
Planned Economy for India. 

(d) In 1937 Indian National Congress set up 
National Planning Committee. But owing 
to political vicissitudes the work of the 
Committee remained suspended from 
1942 to 1946. The Committee was able to 
submit its plan only in 1949. 

(e) In March 1950 the Government of India 
appointed the Planning Commission with 
Prime Minister as the Chairman. 

(f) The First Five Year Plan was published 
in 1952. 

v. 

The First Five Year Plan ended on 
March 31, 1956. 

The Second Plan came into force from 
April 1, 1956. 

The Third Five Year Plan came into 
force in April 1, 1961. 

Then there was the ad hoc plan for 
1966-67. 

. In regard to the Fourth Plan a news item, 
New‘Delhi, November 10, 1967 said : 

The Planning Commission, today decided 
to begin the Fourth Plan only from 

April 1969. 

The new Plan will for 1969-70 to 1974-75. 
Next year there will be only an annual 
plan. The years between the end of the 
Third Plan and next Plan will be treated 
as annual Plan periods. 

The sagacity of Russian Planning was here : 
that they planned entirely on their own resources, 
as far as we know. Whereas India planned 


considerably on expectations of foreign help. 
This made Indian Planning nervous, uncertain 
and unrealistic. 

Russians officially adopted a philosophy 
which accept matter as the ultimate fact of 
existence. And they base their planning squarely 
on this philosophy of materialism. 

Whereas in India by and large people do not 
believe that there is nothing more than matter 
to existence. Yet for all practical purposes they 
too have based their planning on the assumption 
that matter alone mattered. 

This has created a dichotomy in the heart 
of Indian people; the effects of which are yet to 
be fully and widely apprehended. 

Rammohan Roy 

VisvaBharati News reproduoes what the 
Great Poet Rabindranath Tagore said about 
Raja Rammohan Roy in 1933. The opening 
paragraphs are given below : 

it takes time lo understand and appreciate 
any rare personality who comes at ] an age when 
his country has lost itself and contradicts its 
own majesty. His voice sounds painfully discor¬ 
dant only because the people have allowed the 
strings of their own instrument to slacken and 
fail to make them harmonise with the music of 
truth which once originated in the sublime height 
of their nature. 

Rammohan Roy was one such man who had 
been rudely rejected by his country which refused 
lo be reminded of the responsibility of its great 
inheritance while clinging with desperate infatua¬ 
tion to its degeneracy. But the occasion was 
urgent and therefore his appearance in the midst 
of an angry annoyance was inevitable. He came 
to represent the change of season which must 
follow the long indigence of drought and bring the 
wealth of shower which inspires in the heart of a 
parched up bareness a magnificence of life. It 
seems like a bewildering surprise, such a shifting 
of scene, and its fulness of meaning must wait to 
be unfolded till the harvest ripens and the reapers 
no longer hesitate to acknowledge it. Rammohan 



cane to his countrymen as an unwelcome accident 
stupendously out of proportion to his surroundings, 
end yet he was the man for whom; our history 
has been watching through the night, the man 
who is to represent in his life the complete 
significance of the spirit and mission of the land 
to which he belonged. It was a lonely life, but 
it • had for its comrades the noble path-seekers 
who preceded him in India, whose courage was 
supreme in their adventure of truth. 

Control of Human Hostility 

Professor K. E. Moyer of Pittsburg 
University has carried out researches in the 
scientific control of the desire to fight. A 
shortened version of his paper on the future 
prospects of neurophysiology and neuro¬ 
surgery has been published in Science and 
Culture. We are reproducing certain passages 
from it. 

I must first say that I believe that brain 
lesearch can contribute to a peaceful world. It 
will, and in fact it must. , 

It appears that the scientists in brain 
research today stand on a theshold similar to the 
one on which the atomic physicists stood in the 
early 1940s. The control of aggressive behaviour 
by physiological means is already here, and 
the scope of that control is going to increase as 
our ouderstanding of the brain increases. We can 
only hope to consider widely the manner in which 
that knowledge can be used. , 

It is generally recognized that animals have 
well organized circuits in the brain which when 
activated results in hostile or aggressive behaviour. 
But there are a number of kinds of aggressive 
behaviour and each has a different physiological 
basis and is controlled by a different part of the 
brain. Thus experiments have shown if a friendly 
cat is stimulated in one particular part of the 
brain through an implanted electrode, it will 
ignore the experimenter and attack an available 
rat ; but if it is stimulated in another part, the 
cat will ignore the rat and attack the experi 
meirter. 


It seems clear that man fa not free of these 
aggressive circuits. King reports the case of f 
mild mannered female patient who becami 
aggressive and threatened to strike the expeiti 
menter when she was electrically stimulated ii 
one part of her brain. When the current Wsb 
turned off, she again became mild-mannered 
and apologized for her behaviour. Her hostifc 
ftelings and aggressive behaviour oouid lx 
turned on and off at the flick of a switch. - He, 
interesting comments were that she felt no pair 
hut that she did not like to feel so hostile. ' 

Hungarian scientists have shown the! 
maternal aggression in the rat can be directly 
manipulated by experimentally shifting tfi< 
hormone balance. Lactating rats will attack frogfl 
which are placed in their cages and this 
aggressive behaviour can be blocked by the 
administration of hydrocortisone. 

l>et us now look at the kinds of controls for 
regression that are available now and those that 
might lie available in the future. 

First of all we have the educational process 
that several of my colleagues have su__ 
through which the subject may learn to inhibit 
his aggressive behaviour. And then we afao have 
several physiological means at our disposal : we 
can, for instance interrupt some of the aggressive 
<ircuitry through surgery. Thus it has been 
demonstrated that the wild cat lynx rufa can be 
made tractable and friendly by an operation 
removing a portion of its brain. 

Man is no exception. There are wild men aa 
there are wild cats, men who have so much 
spontaneous firing of the aggressive circuits that 
they are a constant danger to themselves and 
to all around them. A few bold surgeons around 
the world have performed operations to enable 
these to lead peaceful if not profitable lives : in 
France, Professor Le Beau recommends cinguleC- 
tomy in intractable cases of anger, violence and 
permanent agitation, and Dr. Sano of Tokyo 
University has had good success with lesions in 
the posterior hypothalamus—one of his patients 
even reported that he could not get angry if he 
wanted to. 
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While such technique have obvious medical possible. It is "in providing answers 

applications for those suffering from pathological to problems of this kind that brain research can 

aggressive tendencies, what is the significance and must contribute to world peace, 

for the population at large ? What manipulation There are many questions to be answered. 

will be possible 65 years from now ? It is not I will mention just a few : 
inconceivable that specific ‘anti-hostility’ agents —Is it possible to reduce hostility without 

may be placed in the water supply to make a also affecting the intellect and ambitions ? 
peaceful population, This is, of course, frighten- —Is it possible to reduce hostility without 

ing, but the potential is there whether we are i educing initalive and creativity ? 

frightened by it or not and it will not disappear —Is .it possible to reduce hostility without 

just because we ignore it. reducing man’s resistance to injustice and 

Would this cure for war be worse than war oppression ? 
itself ? At the moment we just don’t know. 1 To all these questions, the answer is : we do 

submit that we had better find out as soon as not know. Research is the way to find out. 


Foreign Periodicals 

No one knows or will tell what his explana¬ 
tions were. He committed suicide or was 
murdered soon after this. The NATO or¬ 
ganisation had to be reshuffled most pro¬ 
bably in order to counter the effects of 
secrets given out. Several suicides followed 
this and the persons who died were such as 
might have known military secrets. German 
security is being doubted. This cannot be tole¬ 
rated by the Germans. Bat the writer in 
New Statesman takes rather a dim view 
of what he describes as "complicated, pedan¬ 
tic and self-defaatingly perfectionist in true 
German style. There are three overlapping, 
Competing and ill coordinated services : 
federal intelligence under the Chancellor, 

military security under the Defence Minister 
and constitutional protection under the 

Home Office' Theoretically it is all 


West German Spies 

When Admiral Ilerrman Lucdke commi¬ 
tted suicide or was murdered, there were 
suspicions that he had not been very discreet 
about NATO secrets relating to "location 
of food and ammunition dumps, spare parts, 
atom bombs” and everything else. Had he 
beea spying for Russia he could have given 
out every information of military value 
without any difficulty. Sebastian Haffner, 
writing in New Statesman Bays that suspi¬ 
cions against Admiral Luedke were based 
on the discovery of “some negatives of secret 
Nato documents” that “had unaccountably 
strayed into films of family snapshots which 
Luedke handed in for developing at a Bonn 
photographio shop." He was asked by bis 
fellow officers to explain how this happened 



wonderfully neatly thought out: federal 
intelligence is to operate abroad, military 
security is meant to deal with oonnter espio¬ 
nage at home, constitutional protection with 
non military official secrets on the home front 
In practice, of conrse, eaoh institution tries 
to-do everything.” In the opinion of the 
writer spying is done now on a grand and 
international scale and “keeping secrets a 
hopeless business.” Be that as it may no 
nation can afioard to tolerate spies. Those 
who do spying against their own nation are 
doubly despicable. Those who change their 
personality to do this work for their own 
nation are quite often very brave and intelli¬ 
gent persons. The question of nationality 
however cannot be very clearly and precisely 
answered were nations like east and west 
Germany are concerned. Pakistan and 
India are in the same boat. In such 
cases identities are easy to change and very 
difficult to detect. 

British Spies 

Two servicemen, Douglas Ronald Britten 
and Robin Douglas Claude, were sentenced 
to 21 years and 5 years imprisonment by 
Lord Parker at the Old Bailey for spying. 
Both were spying for money according to 
the reports in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly. 
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. The British Rich 

How rich are rich in Britain f Discuss¬ 
ing the possibilities of a Wealth Tax in 
Britain Roger Opio says in New 
Statesman that according to some a Wealth 
Tax commencing at 1 % with properties of 

£50000 and rising progressively may yield 
£250— £300m. per annum. The writer goei 
on to say “certainly there are plenty of in¬ 
comes that even in these cruelly penal days 
seem quite large—even the Inland Revenue 
knows of some 200 that exceed £20000 
after tax, and over 1000 that exceed 
£10000 ! Allowing for a little tax evasion 
here and there, there must be well over 
100000 people who receive more than £100 . 
a week net ok tax." Converted to rupees 
£100 a week comes to Rs 93000/- per annum j 
C10000 to Rs. 180000/- and £20000 to Rs. 
300000/-. If there are 100000 persons who 
have a spending income of Rs. 93600/- or more 
p. annum the total of that would be consider¬ 
ably more than Rs. 9360000000. The in¬ 
vesting capacity of these top 100000 persons 
should be 300/400 crores annually. There 
mast be a further 1000000 persons who can 
invest another 300/400 ororea. There wdnld 
then be the small investors and : the business 
houses whose savings would be capitalised ' 
too. The total of all these would be a very ; 
large sum. 


IBS' Review 


MahatmI Gandhi IOOYeaba 

» ' _ *’ 

Published under the auspices of the 
National Committee for the Gandhi Cente¬ 
nary b/ Orient Longmans Limited, and 
Edited by Dr. S. Radhakrishhan (Price Rs. 
*17.50), this book ia a collection - of essays 
and reflections on Gandhi written in honour 
of his birth centenary by some eminent 
men and women of. our time Among the 
contributors are prominent men of letters, 
Lawyers, Politicians, Leaders of Religious 
Orders, from all over the world. Diverse 
fMts of (Andhi’s personality are presented by 
Louis Fischer, Valerian Cardinal Garcias, 
Emperor Haile Selassie, Kiesinger, the 
Earl Mountbatton of Burma, Father 
Dominique Pire, Herbert Read, Mikhail 
Sholokhov, Arnold Toynbee to mention but 
V Jfew of the many non-Indian contributors, 
while among the contributions from India 
Ihare are those by Dr. S. Radhakrishnaa, 
Mt C. Chagla, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
©. Rajagopalachari, and a host of others. 

t';* 

The Editor is rightly of the opinion that 
tins Centenary provides an opportunity to 
oousider the impact of Gandhi's life and 
thought on India and the world. This is 
specially necessary when one bears in 
mind the foot that twenty years have gone- 
by since the assassination of Gandhi, and 
a new generation throughout the] world has 


grown up imbibing knowledge of him as 
of a figure from the pages of history. Not 
having had the opportunity of seeing at first 
hand. the tremendous impact of Gandhi's 
personality and philosophy upon the' Masses 
in India as also upon a portion of the' 
intelligentsia throughout the world, their pars-' 
pective 'of Gandhis life and his influence 
Is quite often incorrect due to laok of know¬ 
ledge. Gandhi's insistence on Ahlmsa, his 
application of the doctrine of the dignity 
of all men to Indian society, and his 
advocacy of the universal brotherhood of man 
were rediculed by some during his lifetime. 
Worshipped and revered '.by others, but 
never ignored or overlooked by society 
at large. Gandhi was a towering figure to 
the average man because he attempted to 
combine ethics and moral precepts with 
political aspirations. 

In a world still torn by the creed of 
selfishness & violence, the ideals of Gandhi 
shine as does a solitary star against a dark 
and turbulent sky. For this reason only must 
these ideals be placed before generations 
of men continously, and this collection of 
essays therefore should be appreciated by a 
large section of the reading public for many 
years to come. 

Lakshmi Chatterji 


. ^Editor— Ashoke Chatterjee 
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